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PREFACE. 


The  constant  endeavor  of  the  author,  as  successive  editions  of 
this   treatise  have  been  called  for,  has  been  to  make  it  more  use- 
ful   to    the   medical  student  and  to  the  physician  in   his  daily 
practice.     He  has  avoided  discussion  of  theories,  except  as  they 
influence   practice,    while   he   has   devoted   more    space   to   the 
therapeutics  of  the  various  diseases.     He  has  been  stimulated  to 
this  by  constant    intercourse  with  physicians,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  their  wants,  and  by  letters  of  inquiry  sent  by  physicians, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  relate  to  matters  of  treatment. 

The  text  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  type,  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  not  materially 
increased.  The  reader  familiar  with  the  last  edition  will  observe 
that  a  few  additional  diseases  have  been  treated  of ;  for  a  clear 
and  succinct  description  of  one  of  which,  to  \vit,  strumous  ophth- 
almia, the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  Surgeon  to 
the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

No.  227  West  49th  Street,  New  Yobk, 

September  16,  1881.  , 
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PART 


CHAPTER    I . 


INFANCY    AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Ikfancv  and  cLildbooil  are  in  certain  respects  the  most  important  and 
interesting  periods  of  lifu.  Td  the  physiologist  they  are  especially  int*r- 
eeting,  because  they  are  the  periods  of  development  and  of  greatest  fanu- 
tional  Hclivity  ;  to  the  pathologial,  Ixjcaiise  In  them  many  diseases  occur 
which  are  rarely  or  never  observed  in  the  other  periods,  or  whicb  [iresent 
in  these  periods  pectiliur  features  ;  to  the  physician  uud  vital  stjitisdcian, 
because  in  them  there  is  the  greatest  ainounl  of  sickness  and  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths. 

Infancy  extends  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  or  till 
the  completion  of  first  dentition.  In  infancy  the  organs  are  delicately 
uTf^nized,  containing  a  la^e  proportion  of  watfir,  and  hence  are  easily  in- 
jured. In  this  period  the  brain  is  rapidly  developed'-^more  so  titan  any 
other  ortjan  ;  animal  matter  preduminates  in  the  bones  ;  the  arteries  arc 
relatively  large,  the  muscles  small  ;  the  supcrlicial  veins  are  small,  t'al  Ih 
alwcnt  from  the  interior  of  the  body,  bnl  abundant,  in  well-nourished 
infants,  underneath  the  integument.  The  skin  in  delicate,  and  its  leni- 
peratnrc  nut  niuf.h  below  that  of  the  blood.  At  birth  it  has  a  reddinh 
hae,  and  is  covered  with  soft,  line  hairs  (lanugo).  The  reddish  hue  gradu- 
ally fades  into  the  healthy  tint  of  infancy,  and  the  hairs  fall  out.  In  the 
first  two  months  the  sweat-glands  have  little  functional  activity,  sensiblt- 
perspiration  l-eing  <jnite  rare.  Subsequently  perspiration  is  freer,  and,  in 
certain  diseased  stateH  (rachitis,  etc.)  is  abundant.  The  seliHceoux  glandri 
in  the  first  half  of  infancy  are  active,  particularly  upon  the  scalp,  produc- 
ing often  a  pale  yellow  incrustation,  consisting  of  sebaceous  matter  and 
epidermic  cells. 

The  secretions  from  the  mucous  surfaces  commonoe  at  an  early  period. 
At  biitli  the  surface  of  the  disestive  tube  is  covered  with  mor 
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mucus,  often  in  considerable  ijuautity.     The  meconium  is  not  considered, 

as  formerly,  to  be  a  product  of  intestinal  secretion.  It  consists  of  flat 
epithelial  cells,  fine  hairs,  oil-globuJcs,  crystals  of  cholcsterin,  and  brown- 
ish or  yellowish  masses  of  coloring  matter  probably  from  the  liver.  It 
is  supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  meconium 
is  derived  mainlv  from  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the  foetus  has  swallowed. 

The  most  wonderful  change  occurring  in  the  system  at  biith,  through  the 
exigencies  of  the  new  life,  is  that  in  the  circulation.  The  flow  of  blood 
being  interrupted,  thrombi  form  in  the  umbilical  vein,  and  arteries,  and  in 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  ductus  venosus,  and  these  vessels  gradually 
atrophy,  becoming  finally  shrivelled  but  permanent  cords.  I  have  many 
times  at  autopsies  removed  the  plug  from  the  ductus  arteriosus  when  death 
had  occurred  as  late  as  the  third  week.  The  foramen  ovale  closes  slowly. 
I  have  ordinarily  found  it  open  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  but 
the  valve  covers  fully  the  aperture,  so  that  there  is  no  detriment  to  the 
circulation.  Both  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent  during  in- 
fancy than  childhood,  and  are  more  accelerated  by  moral  and  physical 
causes. 

The  stomach  has  a  smaller  relative  size  and  emesis  more  readily  caused 
than  in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  large,  occupying  at  birth  nearly  half  of  the 
abdonunal  cavity,  but  it  grows  smaller  in  successive  months.  The  appe- 
tite is  good  and  digestion  active,  so  that  hunger,  when  appeased,  soon  re- 
turns. The  thymus  gland,  at  birth  about  the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung, 
slowly  atrophies,  but  it  docs  not  totally  disappear  till  after  infancy. 

The  kidneys,  distinctly  lobulated  at  birth,  gradually  cliange  their  form, 
so  as  to  present  in  the  last  part  of  infancy  nearly  the  shape  of  the  organ  in 
the  adult.  The  renal  secretion  commences  early,  even  before  birth.  The 
kidneys  seldom  undergo  degenerative  changes  as  in  the  adult,  but  they 
are  liable  to  congestions  and  inflammations.  During  the  fiirst  month,  and 
especially  the  first  fortnight,  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urates,  are  often 
found  in  the  urine,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health,  causing  more  or  less 
fretfulness  in  their  elimination,  staining  the  diaper,  and  not  infrequently 
being  arrested  in  the  tubules  of«the  pyramids,  where  they  can  be  seen  as 
pink-colored  spots  or  lines  (uric  acid  infarction).  These  deposits  of  uric 
acid  and  the  urates  may  even  occur  in  the  foetus,  producing  obstruction 
Hud  inflammation  of  the  renal  tubes.  Congenital  cystic  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Virchow,  due  to  them.  In  early  infancy 
the  senses  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  eyes  being  attracted  only  by 
bright  objects,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  affected  only  by  loud  noises. 
Sleep  is  the  normal  state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life  ;  as  the  age  of  the  infant 
increases,  less  and  less  sleep  is  required  ;  but  the  oldest  in/anU  need  more 
than  children,  and  several  hours  more  than  adults. 

The  new-born  infant  is  apparently  destitute  of  m^tal  faculties.     It 
seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  perception  or  reflection. 
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The  loud  cries  with  which  it  commences  its  existence  are  not  from  anger 
or  hufFcrin^  ;  they  appear  to  be  normal,  like  the  act  of  nursing,  and  provi- 
dentially designed,  in  order  to  expand  the  lungs.     It  is  not  till  the  close , 
or  Dear  the  close,  of  the  first  month,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
b^ns  to  appear — the  probable  seat  of  the  mind,  and  the  source  of  all 
mental  phenomena.     Perception  and  curiosity  are  early  manifested.     The 
infant,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  remarked,  is  constantly  seeking  new  objects 
for  its  amusement,  rejecting  old  playthings  for  such  as  possess  more 
novelty.     Reflection,  a  higher  faculty   of  the   mind,  appears  at  a  later 
period.     The  mind  and  the  bodily  oi^ans  in  infancy  arc,  in  a  high  degree, 
impressionable.       Anger  is  excited   by   trivial   causes,  but  is  easily   ap- 
{leased  ;  and  the  various  functions  in  the  system  are  disturbed  by  agencies 
which  in  youth  or  manhood  would  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

Childhood  extends  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  puberty. 
It  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid  growth.  The  func. 
lions  of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with  more  moderation  than  in 
infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  deranged.  The  volume  of  the  brain  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  firmer  than  in  infancy.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  seventh  year  the  weight  of  this  oi^an  has  doubled. 
The  mind  now  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  digestive  organs  have  changed,  so  that  solid  food  is  required. 
Most  of  the  glandular  organs  are  less  active  than  in  the  greater  part  of 
infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver,  are  relatively  smaller.  The  pulse 
and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent  as  the  child  advances  in  age. 


CHAPTER    II. 

GABE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN   PREGNANCY. 

The  frequency  of  miscarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large  number  of 
ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and  short  existence, 
lender  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  exciting  or  perturbating  influences 
daring  the  time  when  the  foetus  is  being  developed.  The  diet  should  be 
plain  and  easily  digested,  but  nutritious.  There  is  often  a  craving  in 
pregnancy  for  unusual  articles  of  food.  These  may  sometimes  be  allowed 
within  certain  limits,  provided  that  they  are  such  as  do  not  derange  the 
stomach.  Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vegetables  and  fari- 
naceous food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and  should  be  taken  at 
r  ^lar  intervals. 

Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  bat  moderate  and  gentle,  is  requisite. 
No  exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to  contribute  to  cheer- 
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fulness  and  healthy  fuuctioual  activity  of  the  organs,  than  the  ordinary 
household  duties.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  or  work  which,  like  washing 
and  ironing,  causes  great  and  continued  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
should  be  avoided.  Such  exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce premature  labor.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot,  or  by  an  easy 
conveyance,  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over  rough 
roads  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.  It  has  been  known 
to  destroy  the  foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  apparently  vigorous. 
When  such  a  result  occurs,  there  is  probably  more  or  less  detachment  of 
the  placenta. 

It  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  health  of  the 
mother  should  continue  good  during  gestation,  any  disease  which  she  may 
have  in  this  period,  and  which  affects  her  nutrition  or  the  character  of  her 
blood,  should  be  promptly  cured  if  practicable,  and  with  the  least  possi- 
ble reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  Intermittent  fever,  occurring  during 
gestation,  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  seriously  retards  fostal 
development,  and  may  produce  miscarriage.  Unless  it  be  controlled  by 
proper  measures,  the  offspring,  though  bom  at  term,  is  puny  and  emaci- 
ated. Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also  requires  treatment.  This  dis- 
ease, readily  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  ovum 
or  the  uterine  circulation,  may  be  eradicated  by  anti- syphilitic  treatment 
of  the  mother,  or  at  least  so  modified,  that  the  infant  is  bom  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental  excite- 
ment. This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great  physical 
exertion.  There  is,  during  pregnancy,  unusual  susceptibility  to  mental 
impressions,  and  this  should  be  home  in  mind  not  only  by  the  woman  her- 
self; but  by  those  who  associate  with  her. 

Strong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  piimarily  tlie 
nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Observa- 
tions have  long  established  the  fact  that  such  emotions  influence  the  state 
and  functions  not  only  of  the  digestive  and  glandular,  but  muscular  organs, 
as  the  heart  and  uterus.  Physicians  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
vivid  mental  impressions  produced  uterine  contractions,  and  even  miscar- 
riage,  or  have  disturbed  the  catamenial  function.  Therefore,  the  associa- 
tions and  cares  of  pregnant  women  should  be  such  as  conduce  to  cheei  ful- 
ness and  equanimity. 

It  is  the  popular  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  physicians,  that  vivid 
mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  infants  were  bora  witli 
marks  or  deformities  corresponding  in  character  with  objects  which  had 
been  seen  and  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  matemal  mind  at 
some  period  of  gestation.     Whether  the  mind  of  the  mother  exert  a  con- 
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trolling  indueDcc  on  the  form  and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  the  physiologist  and  physician,  since  it 
involves  do  less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human  mind. 
Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  affect  directly  most  of  the  impor- 
tant organs  in  the  system.     They  may  derange  the  liver,  causing  jaundice, 
accelerate,  or  for  a  moment  suspend,  the  heart's  action,  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys, causing  diuresis,   or  even  the  intestinal  follicles,   causing   watery 
evacuations.     But  with  all  these  organs  the  brain  is  connected  by  nen-os 
which  anatomy  reveals.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have 
a  distinct  existence  as  regards  their  nervous  systems,  and  even  their  blood. 
Still,  the  multitude  of  facts  which  have  accumulated  justify  the  belief  that 
deformity,  or  other  abnormal  development  of  the  foetus  is,  at  times,  due 
to  the  emotions  of  the  mother.     Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  White- 
head, in  his  work  on  hereditary  diseases,  arc  very  striking  and  difficult  to 
explain  on  the  ground  of  coincidence.     I  have  met  the  following  cases. 
An  Irish  woman  of  strong  emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing  along  a 
street  in  the  first  months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted  by  a 
beggar,    who  raised  her  hand,   destitute  of  thumb  and   fingers,  and  in 
**  God's  name"  asked  for  alms.     The  woman  passed  on  ;  but  reflecting 
in  whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great  sin 
in  refusing  assistance.     She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  met  the 
beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterward  saw  her.     llarassed  by 
the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for  weeks,  according  to  her 
statement,  she  was  made  wretched  by  it,  she  approached  her  confinement. 
A  female  infant  was  bom,  otherwise  perfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand.     The  deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side,  and  it 
seemed  to  the   mother  to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the   beggar.     In 
another  case  which  I  met,  a  very  similar  malformation  was  attributed  by 
the  mother  of  the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near  relative,  which 
necessitated  amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gestation.     I  examined 
both  of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  parents.     In  May,  1868,  I  removed  a  supernumerary 
thumb  from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife,  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing history.    No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  ancestor,  to  her  knowledge, 
presented  this  deformity.     In  th^  early  months  of  her  gestation  she  sold 
bread  from  the  counter,  and  nearly  every  day  a  child  with  double  thumb 
came  in  for  a  penny  roll,  presenting  the  penny  between  the  thumb  and 
the  finger.      After  the  third *month  she  left  the  bakery,  but  the  malforma- 
tion was  so  impressed  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see  it 
reproduced  in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Ilammond,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  "  loflaence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  {Quarterly  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine,  January,  1868),  says  :  **  The  chances  of  these 
instances,  and  others  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  due  to  coincidence, 
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are  infinitesitiially  small,  and  though  I  am  careful  not  to  reason  upon  the 
principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think  any 
other  person  can,  no  matter  how  logical  may  be  his  mind,  reason  fairly 
against  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  such  cases.  The  correctness 
of  the  facts  can  only  be  questioned  ;  if  these  be  accepted,  the  probabili- 
ties are  thousands  of  millions  to  one  that  the  relation  between  the  phe- 
nomena is  direct."  Professor  Dalton  also  says  (Human  Physiology)  : 
*  *  There  is  now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  fcetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate 
in  certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear,  or  anger, 
experienced  by  the  mother."  The  observations  on  which  this  belief  is 
based  relate  both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  A  very  strong  argument 
in  its  support  is,  as  Professor  Hammond  remarks,  the  popular  opinion, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Jacob.  (Genesis  xxx.)  An  almost  univer- 
sal sentiment,  running  through  centuries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.  It 
has  some  truth  for  its  foundation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  subject  is  one  of  observation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of  the 
foBtus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  presumption  is 
strong  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  development  and  adjustment 
of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  complex  and  delicate,  and  may 
therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin  {Idiocy  and  its  Treatment,  etc,. 
New  York,  1866)  thus  remarks  on  this  point  :  **  Impressions  will,  some- 
times, reach  the  foetus  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict 
large  flesh  wounds,  before  birth,     .     .  from  which  we  surmise  that 

idiocy  holds  unknown  though  certain  relations  to  maternal  impressions,  as 
modifications  to  placental  nutrition." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  abnormalities  of  structure,  occurring 
from  whatever  cause,  are  apt  to  be  propagated  to  descendants.  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  others  relate  instances  among  the  lower  animals,  and  similar 
instances  of  transmission  have  now  and  then  been  observed  in  the  human 
race.  Thus,  in  the  issue  of  Nature  for  March  7th,  1878,  it  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Lenglen,  a  physician  of  Arras,  that  a  certain  M. 
Gamelon  in  the  last  century  had  two  thumbs  on  each  hand,  and  two 
great  toes  on  each  foot  ;  this  peculiarity  did  not  appear  in  the  son,  but  it 
reappeared  in  the  three  succeeding  generations,  so  that  some  of  the  great- 
great-grandchildren  possessed  it  in  as  marked  a  degree  as  their  ancestors. 

In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman  is 
rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagreeable  and 
unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  to  remove,  as 
soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions,  by  quiet  diversion  of 
the  mind. 

The  disastrous  results  upon  the  foetus  of  severe  injuries  feceived  by  the 
mother  are  well  known  to  the  profession,  for  premature  labor  and  death 
of  the  child,  or  feebleness  from  its  prematurity,  are  common  results  of 
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n  rare  instances  the  child  uiuy  be  »o  injuretl  as 
03  in  the  following  iDterestinc;  case  :  Itichard  L., 
1  January,  187".  y       . 


web  accidents. 

deformed  for  li£ 

■ii  years,  canic, 

to    the     children's    class    in     the 

Bureau  for  the  relief  of  the  Out- 
Door  Poor.     The  following  history 

was  obtained  :  On  November  27th, 

1B70,  one  month  before  tUc  birth 

of  Richard,  the  mother  fell  heavily 

OB  the   ice  when  stepping  from  a 

city  car.     Uterine  hemorrhage  re- 
sulted,   which   continued    more    or 

less      freely,      prodncing     marked 

pallor,  till  her  confinement,  which 

occurred  December  23d.     The  po- 

Mtion    of   the  child  in   uterot 

cros«wi»e,    but    nothing    untoward 

occurred  in  the  delivery.     Imme- 
diately after  its  birth,  when  it  was 

being  washed  by  the  nurse,  h  blister, 

about    one    inch    in  diameter,   was 

observed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  located  about  one  inch  below 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  estem&Ily  t 
which  now  marks  the  site  of  the  sore. 
teemed  entirely  well,  and  nothing  more 
rence  of  an  intra-uterinc  vesication,  till  n 
the  thorax  below  the  nipple  and  at  the  si 
be  depressed,  and  the  depression  ) 
the  wood -cut. 

The  ribs  «t  the  point  of  depres 
the  rib  below  beinj;  pushed  di>«nwnrd  so  as  to  form  imc  side  of  the  tri- 
angle, its  cartilage  the  second  side,  and  the  rib  uliovc  the  hvpothennsH-. 
The  distance  of  the  perpendicular  line  passing  from  the  ciiKto-chondral 
articulation  of  the  lower  rib  tn  the  upper  rib,  or  the  liypotlienuse,  is  two 
and  a  half  inche»  by  measurement.  The  depression  in  thif  triangular 
■pace  evidently  resulted  gradually  from  the  wide  separation  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  resiliency  in  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  space 
destitute  of  bony  support.  The  child  lay  crosswise  in  utero,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  its  ami  against 
the  ribs  dnring  the  fall.  Cases  like  the  above,  and  the  qthvct  I'liscs  in 
which  fcetal  life  is  sacrificed,  or  the  child  is  b.)rn  to  a  puny  and  uncertain 
existence  from  prematurity,  show  the  very  great  importance  of  a  quiet  and 
regular  life  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother  ;  for 
bodily  injnries,  like  anpleasant  sights,  occur  when  least  expected. 


nipple.     A  cicatrix  resulted 
When  the  blister  Iiealcd  the  child 

/as  thought  of  the  unusual  occur- 

srly  half  a  year  had  elapsed,  when 

e  of  the  cicatrix,  was  observed  to 

'imtinucd  to  the  citent  indicated  in 

n  are  found  to  be  widely  separated  ; 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MORTALITY   OF  EARLY  LIFE  :    IT8  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  PACT  is  better  known  in  the  profession  than  that  the  first  years  of 
life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
statbtics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first  month.  Statistics  on 
the  continent  correspond  with  those  in  England,  as  regards  the  periods  of 
greatest  mortality.     Qu^telet  says  :     .     .#   .  '*  There  die  during  the 

first  month  after  birth,  four  times  as  many  children  as  during  the  second 
month  after  birth,  and  almost  as  many  during  the  entirety  of  the  two 
years  that  follow  the  first  year,  although  even  then  the  mortality  is  high. 
The  tables  of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one  tenth  of  children  bom  die 
before  the  first  month  has  been  completed." 

In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of  births,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  this 
city,  53  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  under  the  age  of  dve 
years,  and  26  per  cent  under  the  age  of  one  year.  According  to  the 
census  of  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  city  95,020  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  49,000 
children  five  years  old  and  under  had  died.  Therefore,  according  to  these 
statistics,  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  infants  bom  in  this  city  die  under 
the  age  of  five  years.  An  error,  however,  occurs  from  the  fact  that, 
while  the  death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is  known  there  were  more  chil- 
dren in  the  city  than  were  embraced  in  the  census  retums.  Still  it  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  stated  that  one  fourth  of  the  children  born  in  this  city 
die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  mral  districts,  it  is  known  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  total  number  of  deaths 
is  considerably  less  than  in  New  York  city,  but  it  is  nevertheless  large. 

As  the  child  advances  toward  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness  and 
death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  childhood  present  a 
considerably  larjxer  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  than  does  youth 
or  manhood. 

The  I'.auses  of  this  gifat  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and  ihe 
means  of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  it  are  to  a  considerable 
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extent  imavoidablc.     Such  are  congenital  vices  of  formation   of  internal 
oigans.     Many  of  the  internal  Qialformatious  necessarily  occasion  an  early 
death.     Cases  of  anencephalus,  most  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus, 
of  spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are  fatal  before  the  close  of  infancy.     These 
defects  of  formation  we  cannot  detect  before  birth,  and  their  causes  are 
often  obscure.     Some  of  them  seem  to  result  from  inflammation,  believed 
to  bcf  occasionally,  syphilitic,  developed  at  some  period  of  foetal  exist- 
cDce.     Other  internal  malformations  are  attributable  to  perturbating  influ- 
ences, operating  temporarily  on  the  mother  during  gestation.     But  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  we  cannot  assign  the  cause.     Obviously,  only 
partial  success  can  attend  our  efforts,  as  regards  prevention,  in  these  cases, 
and  almost  no  success,  as  regards  the  use  of  remedial  measures. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  is  natural 
feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger  the  patient, 
prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  sooner  arc  the  vital  powers  ex- 
hausted by  disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of  infants  succumb  to  the 
same  malady,  than  children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children,  than  adults. 
This  statement  is  true  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  general.  It  is  a  law 
in  nature,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many  infants 
bom  with  hereditary  disease,  or  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease,  through 
a  fault,  which  is,  in  a  degree,  curable,  in  the  system  of  one  or  both 
parents  ;  as,  for  example,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diathesis. 
Parents  seriously  affected  by  such  diseases  cannot,  without  corrective  treat- 
ment, have  healthy  offspring.  Their  children  are  among  the  first  to  droop 
and  die,  either  directly  from  the  inherited  disease,  or  from  feebleness  of 
constitution  which  such  disease  entails,  and  .which  renders  them  an  easy 
prey  to  other  diseases.  The  duty  of  the  physician,  as  regards  such 
parents,  is  obvious.  lie  may,  by  therapeutic  and  hygienic  measures, 
secure  a  more  healthy  progeny,  and,  su  far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in 
diminishing  the  infantile  mortality.  He  may  sometimes,  by  timely 
measures  directed  to  the  infant,  establish  a  better  state  of  health. 

The  subject  of  hereditary  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, especially  as  regards  the  city  population.  Inherited  affections  are 
less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  contribute  largely  to  the 
number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  children,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  severe  and  fatal  maladies.  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  occur 
but  once,  and  that  in  childhood.  Some  of  them,  as  scarlet  fever,  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  deaths.  They  extend  and  become  epidemic 
through  the  intercourse  of  children.  We  are  constantly  witnessing  in 
New  York  the  spread  of  the  acute  contagious  diseases,  especially  of 
whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  through  the 
school;*.      Measures  employed,  thus  far,  by  boards  of  health,  or  other  local 
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authorities,  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  these  and  kindred  diseaMAy 
have  been  but  partially  successful  except  in  regard  to  smallpox.  In  the 
large  public  schools  especially,  these  maladies  are  most  frequently  con- 
tracted, and  from  them  they  radiate  over  the  school  districts.  For  if, 
as  is  now  common,  at  least  in  New  York  city,  a  child  comes  to  school 
wearing  clothes  which  at  home  have  lain  in  a  room  where  a  brother  or 
sister  was  sick  with  measles  or  scarlet  fever  ;  or  if  he  enter  the  class  with 
u  mild  pertussis  or  diphtheria,  certain  of  his  class-mates  will  probably  re- 
turn home  infected  with  the  virus  of  the  disease.  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable,  though  with  less  force,  to  private  schools.  From  both  such 
schools,  I  have  over  and  over  again  witnessed  the  dissemination  not  only 
of  the  maladies  mentioned,  but  also  of  the  milder  infectious  diseases,  as 
mumps  and  varicella.  The  Uealth  Board  of  New  York  city  have  re- 
cently, by  stringent  enactments  regulating  the  schools,  accomplished  much 
in  suppressing  this  source  of  the  infectious  diseases. 

In  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children,  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  infectious  diseases  by  strict  surveillance  and  prompt 
isolation  of  all  suspicious  cases.  Without  such  care,  scarcely  a  year 
passes  in  which  these  institutions  are  not  scourged  by  one  or  more  of 
these  diseases.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  crowding  of  families  in  tene- 
ment-houses, so  common  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  by  which  a, 
large  number  of  children  are  brought  under  one  roof  ;  of  the  uncleanliness 
of  person  and  apartment  to  which  it  leads,  and  of  the  insufficient  air  and 
fpnce  which  it  allows  to  each.  But  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  in 
iny  opinion,  to  the  present  plan  of  building  and  crowding  tenement-houses 
i>  the  facility  which  it  affovds  to  the  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
childhood  ;  and  it  is  in  such  houses,  as  shown  by  statistics,  that  these 
maladies  are  the  most  frequent  and  fatal.  The  much-needed  enactments 
or  regulations  in  relation  to  the  conntruction  and  occupancy  of.  fucIi 
houses,  would,  among  other  salutary  effects,  greatly  diminish  the  death- 
rate  from  the  infectious  maladies. 

Over  the  most  loathsome,  and  formerly  the  most  fatal,  malady  of  man- 
kind, namely,  smallpox,  we  now  have,  or  can  have,  complete  control  by 
statutory  enactments  enforcing  vaccination.  It  is  only  by  carelcssnesH 
or  the  lack  of  sufficiently  stringent  regulations  relating  to  the  matter  that 
smallpox  is  not  **  stamped  out."  Again,  some  of  the  most  fatal  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  life  occur  chiefly  in  childhood,  as  croup  and  capillary 
bronchitis.  These  and  kindred  diseases  can  only  be  prevented  by  proper 
hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families,  and  the  circulation  of  tracts, 
or  other  means  calculated  to  educate  families  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  such  in- 
flammations, and  consequently  of  the  deaths  from  them. 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  early  life,  is  the 
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anti-hjgienic    condition  or  state  in  which  many  children  live,  in  conae- 
qaence  of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents. 

Residence  in  insahibrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary  uncieanli- 
ness,  exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  are 
fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  one  reason  for  the  great  in- 
fantile mortality  among  the  city  poor,  who  live  in  damp  and  dark  alleys, 
and  in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement-houses,  breathing  night  and  day  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  gases.  All  physicians  are  aware  how  the 
malignant  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria, 
and  typhus  fever,  seek  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor,  and  what  terrible 
havoc  they  make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful  recoveries 
result,  when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants,  gradually  sinking  with  chronic 
diseases,  induced  in  great  measure  by  this  malaria,  are  transferred  from 
such  localities  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children  as  regards  dress  increases 
greatly  the  liability  to  local  diseases,  such  as  commonly  occur  from  ex- 
posure to  cold.  These  are  inflammatory  affections,  seated  chiefly  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces,  but  sometimes  in  parenchymatous  organs.  Adults, 
aware  of  the  effect  of  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold, 
or  of  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  protect  themselves  by  additional  cloth- 
ing. Such  precautionary  measures  are  often  lacking  in  the  management 
of  young  children,  and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local 
affections,  both  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding j  says  :  *'*'  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  however,  we  may  include 
cold  ;  the  change  of  temperature  from  45°  to  4°  or  5^  below  zero,  as 
before  stated,  producing  an  increase  of  mortality  in  London  alone  of 
three  to  fiy^  hundred.  As  out  of  one  hundred  deaths,  however,  from  all 
specified  causes,  nearly  twenty-four  occur  to  children  under  one,  and 
thirty -six  to  children  under  five  ;  the  great  increase  of  mortality  to  chil- 
dren by  cold  is  thus  at  once  made  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  a  household 
word  among  us,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  Registrar-Genenirs  re- 
turns, that  a  very  cold  week  always  increases  the  mortality  of  the  very 
young  and  the  very  aged. ' ' 

Lastly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the  use  of 
improper  food.  In  infants,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of  the  aliment  which 
nature  has  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children,  the  use  of  innutritions  or 
indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  to  diarrhceal  maladies,  emaciation, 
and  death  in  numerous  instances.  Sometimes,  also,  defective  alinu^ntation 
is  the  cause  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  ailments,  and  sometimes  it  gives 
rise  to  a  cachexia  or  feebleness  of  system,  which,  without  engendering 
aoy  positive  disease,  renders  those  thus  affected  less  able  to  support  dis- 
ease induced  by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of  which  Professor  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  appointed  in  1867  to  revise  the  '^  dietary  table 
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of  the  Cbildrcn^s  Nurseries  on  Randairs  Island/*  states,  with  much  truth 
and  force  :  **  Children  .     .     are  not  capable  of  resisting  bad  alimen- 

tation, either  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  or  variety.  At  that  age  the 
demands  of  the  system  for  nourishment  are  in  excess  of  the  waste  ;  the 
extra  quantity  being  required  for  growth  and  development.  If  the  proper 
quantity  and  variety  of  food  be  not  provided,  fjall  development  cannot 
take  place,  and  the  children  grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  puny  men  and 
women,  incapable  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable  to  diseases 
of  various  kinds." 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more  injuri- 
ous, much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death,  in  the  city  than  in  coun- 
try. Statistics  in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  establish 
this  fact.  It  is  in  mfancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year,  that  the  use  of 
unwholesome  food  entails  the  most  serious  consequences.  Xo  artificially 
prepared  food  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk,  and  hence  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  the  infant,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances^ 
results  disastrously.  In  the  country,  where  salubrious  air  and  sunlight 
conspire  to  invigorate  the  system,  where  a  robust  constitution  is  inherited, 
and  where  cow*s  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  readily  obtained, 
lactation  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  infant  ;  but  in  the 
city,  its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  the  cities  afford  the  most  striking  and  convincing 
j)roofs  of  the  advantages  of  lactation.  In  some  cities  foundlings  are  wet- 
nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed,  and  the  result  is  always 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  on  the  continent,  in  Lyons  and 
Parthenay,  where  foundlings  are  wet-nursed  almost  from  the  time  that 
they  are  received,  the  deaths  are  33.7  and  35  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Aix,  where  the  foundlings  were  wholly  dry- 
nursed,  at  the  date  of  the  statistics  their  deaths  were  50.3,  63.9,  and  80 
per  cent. 

In  this  city  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a  year,  were 
formerly  dry-nursed  ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  their  mortality 
with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly  reached  100  per  cent.  Now  wet- 
nurses  are  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  foundlings,  with  a  much  more 
favorable  result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  experience  of 
European  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has  been  stated  as  regards  the 
result  of  artificial  feeding  of  foundlings,  is  true,  in  great  measure,  in  ref- 
erence to  all  city  infants.  The  ill  effect  of  artificial  feeding  is  well  known 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  in  families  to  employ  a  hired 
wet-nurse,  if,  for  any  reason,  the  mother's  milk  is  insufiUcient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  wean  it, 
the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deranged  by  errors  of  diet.     More 
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sabstAOtial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in  it,  may  now  be  not  only  safely 
allowed,  but  are  required  by  the  wanta  of  the  system.  Still,  the  feeding 
of  children  in  health,  and  much  more  in  sickness,  is  a  subject  of  great  ira- 
porUncc.  Therefore  lactation,  and  the  diet  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
wiU  occupy  our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER    TV. 

WEIGHT.    GROWTH.   LACTATION. 

Dr.  Katk  Parker,  resident  physician  of  the  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum, 
weighed  immediately  after  birth  170  infants,  89  male  and  81  female,  bom 
eoDsecutively,  and  at  term,  with  the  following  result  : 

Ayera^  male  weight 7  lbs.  11  oz. 

female    " 7  lbs.    4  oz. 

Fifty  of  these,  who  were  wet-nursed,  and  apparently  well  taken  care  of, 
were  weighed  when  one  week  old,  with  the  following  result  : 

Increase  of  weight  in 32  cases. 

Loss  of  weight  in 13      " 

Average  gain A-fg  oz. 

loss 3i  oz. 

Greatest  gala 12  oz. 

loss 6oz. 


AVBRAGR  GAIN. 


From  birth  to  age  of  3  months  (25  cases)    .  .4  lbs.  8f  oz. 

"      3  to  6  months  (6  cases)  3  lbs.  3^  oz. 

"     6  to    9     "  "  2  lbs.  7i  oz. 

••     9tol2     "  "  1  lb.  ISioz. 


It  is  desirable  that  tlio  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment,  should 
receive  breast-milk.  If  it  be  fed,  for  a  few  days,  with  the  bottle  or  spoon, 
it  may  be  difficult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take  the  breast ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  determine  early  whether  the  mother  will  be  able  to  wet-nurse  her 
infant,  so  that,  if  unable,  suitable  provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining,  beforehand,  the  capability  of  the  mother 
for  wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infanta  he  describes  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
ascertained.  The  desired  information,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  acquired 
by  examining  the  colostrum,  which  is  secreted  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
last  months  of  gestation,  and  which  can  bo  squeezed  from  the  breast  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  inspection. 
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In  8ome  worneu,  according  to  Dr.  Donne,  the  colostrum  is  so  scanty 
that  only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nipple  by  care- 
ful pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  microscope  to  contain  but  few 
railk-globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few  granular  bodies,  such  as  the  colostrum 
ordinarily  contains.  Such  women  almost  invariably  furnish  poor  milk, 
and  in  small  quantity.  In  other  women  the  colostrum  is  abundant  but 
thin,  resembling  gum -water  ;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks  and  viscous  char- 
acter of  ordinary  colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from  the  nipple.  The 
milk  of  such  women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  but  it  is 
watery  and  deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  In  a  third  class  of  women, 
the  colostrum  is  pretty  abundant,  and  it  contains  yellowish  streaks,  of 
more  or  less  consistence,  which  are  found  to  be  rich  in  milk-globules  of 
good  size.  Women  furnishing  such  colostrum  in  the  last  weeks  of  gesta- 
tion will  have  sufficient  milk  and  of  good  quality.  These  latter  women 
make  the  best  wet-nurses. 


Hindrances  to  Ijaotation  and   Ph3niioal  Oonditiont  rmidning  it  Improp«r. 

The  primipara  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in  conse- 
quence of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts, 
the  infant  becomes  fretful  when  applied  to  the  breast,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  refuses  it  altogether.  Multipara;  occasionally  experience  the  same 
incon\enicncc,  but  it  is  not  common  when  there  has  once  been  successful 
lactation.  By  calnmess  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the 
nursling  can  usually  be  made  to  seize  the  nipple  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  it  l>y  the  dress  during  gestation.  The  state  of  the  nipples  should, 
indeed,  in  those  who  have  never  suckled,  receive  early  attention,  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Tightness  of  dress  around  the  breast,  as 
also  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  ^llould  be  avoided,  and  from  time  to 
time  gentle  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  nipple,  if  it  be  depressed. 
It  may  be  drawn  out  by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several  times  each  day, 
or  by  a  common  breast-pump,  or  by  suction  with  a  tobacco  pipe,  the  edge 
of  the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of  de- 
pressed nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged  by  her  frequent 
ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse,  becomes  feverish  and 
excited,  so  that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sensibly  diminished.  The 
physician  should  assure  her,  as  he  usually  can  with  confidence,  that  in  a 
few  davs,  as  the  baby  becomes  a  little  stronger,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  its  nursing.  Some  women  are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  procure 
nursing.  This  should  be  forbidden,  since  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the 
nervousness  which  such  constant  endeavor  produces,  tend  to  defeat  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view,  by  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk« 
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SofficieDl  sleep,  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  do  more  frequent  application 
of  the  infant  to  the  breast  than  is  required  in  successful  lactation  should 
be  enjoined.  Occasionally  we  can  best  succeed  in  procuring  lactation 
under  these  circumstances  of  discouragement  by  the  aid  of  another 
infant,  older,  more  vigorous,  and  better  able  to  seize  the  nipple.  An  ex- 
change of  infants  for  a  few  times  may  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  suckling  is  rendered  difficult  and  painful  by  too  long  delay 
befoie  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  When  the  mother  has  rested 
a  few  hours  after  her  confinement,  about  six  in  ordinary  cases,  lactation 
uiay  commence.  There  is,  at  first,  but  very  little  milk,  often  only  a  few 
drops,  but  the  secretion  is  promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the  requisite 
amount  is  sooner  obtained  than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from  the  breast 
till  the  second  or  third  day.  If.  as  some  physicians  advise,  suckling  is 
deferred  till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  primip^rse,  the  nipples  arc  also  tender,  many  mothers  lack  the  forti- 
tude required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk. 
Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  lacta- 
tion. They  are  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  and  are  long  in  healing. 
They  are  fully  described  in  works  which  relate  to  female  diseases,  and 
their  treatment  pointed  out.  Occasionally  fissured  nipples  do  harm  to 
the  infant  by  the  blood  which  escapes  and  is  swallowed  with  the  milk. 
A  case  is  related  in  which  positive  indigestion  was  caused  in  this  way  ; 
the  infant  vomiting,  after  each  nursing,  milk  mixed  with  blood.  The 
local  hindrances  to  lactation  described  above  can,  in  most  instances,  be 
relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  To  what  extent  menstruation  and 
pregnancy  are  detrimental  to  the  nursing,  and  therefore  contra- indicate 
lactation,  will  be  consideied  in  another  section. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutional  state  of  the  mother  which  neces- 
sitates either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse  or  weaning.  This  is 
the  case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  If  the  com- 
plexion be  pallid,  the  system  at  all  emaciated,  and  suckling  be  attended 
by  more  or  less  exhaustion,  and  if  with  fair  trial  of  wine  and  tonics  no 
improvement  follow,  the  physician  is  justified  in  forbidding  farther  attempts 
at  wet-nursing.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  exist,  it  is  his  duty  to  positively  interdict  nursing.  The 
opinion  of  the  physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should  be  formed  after  mature 
deliberation.  There  are  many  women  who,  suffering  temporarily  from 
illoess,  and  discouraged,  are  ready  at  once  to  abandon  their  infants 
to  the  care  of  others,  with  the  least  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  to  do  so,  but  who,  by  attention  to  their  own  health,  and  especi- 
ally by  taking  more  sleep,  soon  recover  from  their  depression,  and  become 
good  wet-nurses.  On  the  other  hand,  night-sweats,  a  cough,  and  pro* 
gressive  decline  in  health,  show  the  need  of  immediate  suspension  of  wet- 
nuruDg. 
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Soroetimes  women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present  indubitable  evidence  of 
tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health  which  attends  pregnancy, 
the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such  women  should  never  suckle 
their  infants.  If  they  do,  they  soon  lose  all  that  was  gained,  and  the 
disease  advances  rapidly.  These  objections  to  wet-nursing  in  such  a  state 
of  health  apply  to  the  mother.  There  are  also  objections  as  regards  the 
infant.  The  milk  of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health,  is  deficient  in 
nutritive  principles.  Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill-nourished,  and,  if 
they  have  inherited  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  there  is  great  danger 
that  this  disease  will  be  developed  in  them  ;  whereas  with  healthy  wet- 
nursing,  even  a  strong;  predisposition  may  remain  latent.  M.  Donn£ 
relates  the  following  instructive  cases,  which  show  the  danger  which 
sometimes  attends  suckling,  and  the  imperative  necessity  which  may  arise 
of  discontinuing  it.  **  A  very  light-complexioned  young  mother,  in  very 
good  health,  and  of  a  good  constitution,  though  somewhat  delicate,  was 
nursing  for  the  third  time,  and,  as  regarded  the  child,  successfully.  All  at 
once  this  young  woman  experienced  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Her  skin 
became  constantly  hot ;  there  were  cough,  oppression,  night-sweats  ;  her 
strength  visibly  declined,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  presented  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption.  The  nursing  was  immediately 
abandoned,  and  from  the  moment  the  secretion  of  milk  had  ceased,  all 
the  troubles  disappeared.''  '*  A  woman  of  forty  years  of  age  .  .  . 
having  lost,  one  after  another,  several  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  put 
out  to  nurse,  determined  to  nurse  the  last  one  herself.  .  .  .  This 
woman,  being  vigorous  and  well  built,  was  eager  for  the  work  and,  filled 
with  devotion  and  spirit,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  nursing  of  her  child 
with  a  sort  of  fury.  At  nine  months  she  still  nursed  him  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  a  day.  Having  become  extremely  emaciated,  she  fell  all  at 
once  into  a  state  of  weakness,  from  which  nothing  could  raise  her,  and 
two  days  after  the  poor  woman  died  of  exhaustion.*' 

A  very  similar  case  recently  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  young  and 
healthy  woman  from  the  country,  suckling  her  second  infant,  on  coming 
to  the  city,  lived  in  a  dark  and  very  imperfectly- ventilated  room  on  the 
first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  crowded  tenement  house.  She  soon  lost 
her  appetite,  but  continued  suckling  for  three  months,  when  she  became 
so  anaemic  and  feeble  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  medical  advice.  She 
died  without  local  disease,  notwithstanding  the  most  nutritious  diet  and 
the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 

Constitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contra- indicate  lactation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.  The  mother  should  take  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the  disease  in  herself,  and  also, 
if  it  be  present,  in  the  infant.  Febrile  affections,  also,  do  not  in  general 
contra-indicate  lactation.  They  may,  however,  for  a  time,  diminish  the 
quantity  of  milk  or  impair  its  quality.     If,  however,  the  mother  be  in  a 
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critical  state,  or  luuch  reduced,  whatever  the  diseaae,  suckling  should 
cease.  Whether  or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  if  the 
mother  be  suffering  from  one  of  the  essential  fevers,  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  maladjr,  and  the  degree  of  her  exhaustion.  Twice  I  have 
known  newly-born  infants  to  be  suckled  by  mothers,  while  the  latter  liad 
scarlet  fever,  without  contracting  it,  but  suffering  immediately  afterward 
from  severe  and  protracted  eczema.  In  the  country,  where  artificially  fed 
infants  as  a  rule  do  well,  it  might  be  best  to  wean  if  the  mother  be  affected 
with  such  a  disease,  but  in  the  city  eczema  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
diarrhceal  affections  which  early  weaning  is  apt  to  entail.  In  most  cases 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  weaning  or  procuring  a  wet-nurse  is  neces- 
sary, OD  account  of  the  depression  of  the  vital  powers  which  these  diseases 
produce. 

Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do  not  ordi- 
narily interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity  of  milk  be 
somewhat  diminished.  In  severe  inflammation,  it  may  be  so  necessary 
to  husband  the  strength,  or  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  that 
rackling  her  infant  would  be  injudicious.  It  should  then  be  transferred 
to  a  wet-nurse  or  weaned.  Inflammation  of  the  breast  often  presents  an 
impediment  to  lactation.  It  is  a  common  and  painful  affection,  suspend- 
ing, or  greatly  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  gland. 
Nursing  should  cease  as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammation, 
unless  it  be  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  gland.  General  heat  of  the 
breast,  with  tenderness  and  induration  extending  over  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  indicate  the  need  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  infant  from  it. 
Lactation  must  be  restricted  to  the  unaffected  side.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  gland  is  considerably  increased  from  the 
afflux  of  blood  to  it,  and  from  the  interstitial  exudation,  while  it  contains 
little  or  no  milk,  and  attempts  at  lactation,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
injurious  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the  infant.  The  cause  of  the  swell- 
ing should  be  explained  to  the  mother,  who  commonly  attributes  it  to  the 
accnmulation  of  milk,  and  worries  herself  and  the  infant,  by  attempts  to 
make  it  nurse.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  com- 
monly by  suppuration,  and  the  normal  secretion  returns,  the  first  milk, 
which  is  apt  to  be  thick  and  stringy,  should  be  rejected,  after  which  the 
infant  may  nurse  as  usual.  Occasionally,  the  abscess  which  has  formed 
in  the  breast  connects  with  a  lactiferous  tube,  so  that  pus  may,  on  suction, 
escape  from  the  nipple.  If  this  occur,  of  course  lactation  should  be  in- 
terdicted until  pure  milk  is  obtained.  Pus  in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  It  presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color, 
occorring  in  atreaks,  when  not  mtimately  mixed  with  the  milk.  Whec 
it  is  intimJitely  mixed,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  pus-globules.  M.  Donn6 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  discovered  these  globules  by  the  microscope, 
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although  there  were  at  first  uo  other  evidences  of  an  abscess,  and  doubts 
were  expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Finally, 
an  abscess  pointed  and  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does  not  re- 
turn, and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has  occurred  so  near 
the  nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  permanently  closed  by  it,  so  that, 
though  milk  form  in  the  breast,  there  is  no  escape  for  it.  Thenceforth 
lactation  must  be  entirely  from  one  breast. 

If  erysipelas  occur  in  the  mother,  the  infant  should  be  immediately 
taken  from  her  breast  and  from  her  arms.  If  this  disease  should  not  be 
communicated  to  the  infant  through  the  milk,  or  through  fissures  in  the 
nipple,  of  which  there  is  danger,  still  the  milk  is  apt  to  undergo  such 
change  in  consequence  of  the  erysipelas  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
child.  Thus,  one  of  the  wet-nurses  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum 
sickened  with  severe  facial  erysipelas  on  the  24th  of  April,  1875,  eight 
days  after  the  death  of  her  baby.  She  was  wet-nursing  a  foundling,  aged 
•even  weeks,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  erysipelas,  and  as 
it  was  very  important  that  her  milk  should  be  preserved  fur  the  coming 
hot  months,  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  nursing  to  continue,  the 
infant  being  placed  in  a  crib  at  a  little  distance  as  soon  as  it  dropped  the 
nipple.  On  the  27th,  diarrhoea  commenced  in  the  baby.  April  28th,  its 
rooming  temperature  was  101^,  and  that  of  the  evening  103^,  the  diarrhoBa 
continuing.  It  was  now  removed  entirely  from  the  breast,  and  was  given 
artificial  food.  On  the  29th  there  was  a  decided  general  icteric  hue  of 
the  infantas  surface,  which  continued  till  its  death  on  May  1st.  The 
stools  numbered  about  eight  daily  till  April  30th,  when  they  ceased.  The 
record  which  I  preserved  does  not  state  whether  there  was  vomiting,  but 
it  had  probably  been  slight  on  account  of  the  speedy  prostration.  Death 
occurred  from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  pus  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  newly  formed  fibrin  was 
observed  upon  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  the  peritoneum  generally  had  lost 
much  of  its  lustre  ;  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  made  by  Dr.  Heitzmann,  revealed  no  anatomical  change  which 
would  explain  the  icteric  hue,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  due 
to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
exhibited  vascular  streaks,  and  its  follicles  were  distinct.  The  lesions 
therefore  indicated  intestinal  catarrh.  Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in 
the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  infant.  Its  life  had  apparently  been  sacrificed 
by  the  unhealthy  nursing. 

Ck>lostniiii. 

The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  difiEers  in  its  gross  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical characters,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  secreted  during  lactation. 
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It  U  termt^  Colostsuh.  It  has  a  turbid  and  yellowiBli  appearance,  and 
ia  wmewhat  viscid.  It  is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  undergoes  lactic-acid 
fermentatioD  more  readily  than  common  milk,  and  it  kIso  containa  more 
■olid  matter.  It  has  an  ciceas  of  fat,  of  salts,  and,  according  to  Simon, 
aUa  of  sugar.  It  appears,  from  Simon's  analyHiB,  tbat  the  solid  matter  of 
colostrom  is  about  seventeen  per  cent,  wliile  that  of  the  ordinary  breast- 
milk  is  about  eleven  per  cent. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  cont^n  oil- 
globnles  and  n  viscid  substance,  which  often  assumes  an  avoid  or  globular 
form,  but  vhich  also  exists  in  irregnlar  masses  of  considerable  stizo.  This 
uhstance  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  mucus,  but  it  is  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid  and  potash,  and  is  tinged  yellow  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine. 
Ilia,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  albumiuoos.  Imbedded  in  this  substance 
■re  ml-globutes,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  of  small  size,  while  the  free 
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oil-globules  of  colostroni  are  larger  than  those  occurring  in  healthy  milk. 
This  viscid  sabstonce,  with  the  imprisoned  oil-globules,  constitutes  what 
has  been  designated  the"  colostrum-corpuscles."  Some  have  erroneously 
considered  the '*  colostrum-corpuscles"  to  be  compound  granular  cells. 
The  compound  granular  cell,  or  corpuscle,  is  a  cell  which  has  undergone 
tUlj  d^eneration.  It  is  distended  with  oil-globules  to  perhaps  twice  or 
thrice  it«  normal  size.  On  the  other  hand,  examination  of  the  "  culos- 
trnm-corpDscles"  f^ls  to  detect  a  cell-wall,  and  the  large  and  irrefjular 
site  of  some  of  these  corpuscles  negatives  the  idea  that  they  are  cclla. 
The  nil-globales  contained  in  the  viscid  substance  are  more  readily  acted 
OD  by  ether  than  are  the  free  oil-^obules. 

The  colostra  in  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character  in  six  to 
eight  days  :  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery. 
In  eiceptional  instances,  the  colostrum  does  oot  disappear  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  may  reappear  at  any  time  during  lactation,  as  a  consequence 
of  derangement  of  the  system,  or  from  disease.  It  is  assimilated  with 
difficulty  by  the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant,  producing  usually  a  laxa- 
tin  ^ect.      It,  therefore,  aids  in  the  ramoval  of  the  meconium,  and  bein;; 
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a  normal  secretion  in  the  first  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
beneficial.  Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  effect  is  deleterious. 
It  produces  evident  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  infant 
that  habitually  nurses  it  never  thrives.  It  has  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  be- 
comes  more  or  less  emaciated,  and  suffers  from  colicky  pains.  Sometimes 
an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached  before  the  cause  is  suspected, 
for,  if  the  milk  be  pretty  abundant,  the  admixture  of  colostrum  with  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  The  microscope  alone  reveals  it. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  fact.  In  1868,  an  infant 
six  weeks  old  was  brought  to  me,  witli  the  following  history  :  The 
mother  had  for  several  years  been  troubled  with  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, but  had  otherwise  been  in  good  health.  The  infant  at  birth  was 
fleshy  and  strong,  but  after  the  first  week  it  had  never  thriven  like  other 
infants.  It  nursed  regularly,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  was  apparently 
sufficient,  but  it  vomited  as  soon  as  it  ceased  nursing,  it  was  much 
emaciated,  and  the  bowels  were  habitually  constipated.  The  digestive 
organs  of  the  infant  had  been  in  this  unhealthy  state,  with  little  variation, 
from  the  first  week,  and  it  was  ver}'  evident,  from  the  emaciation  and 
exhaustion,  that  it  must  soon  perish,  unless  some  change  were  effected. 
The  milk  of  the  mother  presented  the  usual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  under  the  microscope,  colostrum-corpuscles  were  observed.  A  wet- 
nurse  was  immediately  obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  symptoms  disappeared,  with  a  rapid  recovery.  This  case  shows  at 
once  the  evil  effects  of  the  colostrum,  and  the  need  of  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  milk  whenever.the  nursling  suffers  from  lactation. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has  been  care* 
fully  analyzed  by  different  chemists,  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000  parts  : 

Water, 889.08 

Sugar,         ....••.•••  4o.d4 

Casein  and  extractiTe,                                     ....  89.24 

Butter, a6.6« 

Salts  (ash) 1.88 

1000.00 

Milk,  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the  nutritive 
principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  different 
tissues.  The  casein  is  an  albuminous  principle,  the  butter  and  sugar  arc 
combustible  substances,  and  most  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  different 
tissues  exist  primarily  in  the  milk.  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesium,  phosphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium, 
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and  chloride  of  8odiuiu,  known  to  exist  in  cow*8  milk,  are  believed  to  occur 
alfio  in  human  milk.  Epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  present,  derived 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 

Modification  of  th«  BUlk  in  oonMqaanoe  of  th«  I>i«t. 

Fresh  milk  should  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  certain  states  of  ill- 
health,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  the  reaction  is  acid. 
Mothers  are  well  aware  of  the  ill  effects,  as  regards  the  infant,  which  fol- 
low their  use  of  indigestible  or  acescent  food  ;  and,  if  prudent,  they 
avoid  it.  The  milk,  if  the  diet  of  the  mother  be  improper,  may  become 
so  strongly  acid  as  to  cause  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea.  The  following 
observations  in  reference  to  cow's  milk  are  instructive.  Wo  may  infer 
from  them  that  the  regimen  of  the  mother  exerts  a  decided  influence  on 
the  alkalinity  of  her  milk.  According  to  Routh  {In/ant  Feeding,  page 
285),  stall-fed  cows  almost  always  give  acid  milk.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Berlin, 
examined  the  milk  from  a  ronpiderable  number  of  cows,  with  the  follow- 
ing result  : — 

(a.)  Of  cows  fed  with  brewers*  lees,  red  potatoes,  rye  bran,  and  wild 
hay,  in  five  instances  the  milk  was  slightly  acid  ;  in  one  very  much  so. 

(6.)  Of  forty  cows  fed  with  potato  mash,  barley  husk,  and  clover  and 
barley  straw,  in  ten,  which  were  examined,  the  milk  was  acid  ;  in  three, 
very  acid. 

(c.)  From  among  fifty  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  barley  husks,  and 
wild  hay,  five  were  examined,  and  in  all  the  fresh  milk  was  acid. 

((f.)  From  forty-two  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  husks,  wild  hay,  and 
rye  straw,  out  of  twelve  selected  for  examination,  the  fresh  milk  of  all 
was  acid. 

(e.)  From  six  cows  fed  by  a  chief  gardener  on  coarse  beet- root,  red 
potatoes,  bran  mash,  and  hay,  the  fresh  milk  was  slightly  acid. 

(/.)  From  five  cows  fed  by  a  cow-feeder  on  lukewarm  bran  mash  and 
hay,  in  four  the  fresh  milk  was  quite  neutral,  in  one  it  was  decidedly 
alkaline.      {Routh. ) 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  made  in  the  winter  season, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  acidity  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  cows  in  stalls.  But  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  food 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  greater  with  some  kinds  of  food  than 
others.  Cows'  milk  is  not  as  alkaline  as  human  milk,  and  is  therefore 
more  readily  rendered  acid.  Still,  what  Dr.  Mayer  observed  in  reference 
to  the  cow  exemplified  Ji  fact  of  general  applicability,  namely,  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food  may  affect  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  whether  human 
milk  or  that  of  animals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk  varies 
according  to  the  -diet.     If  the  diet  be  poor,  the  amount  of  water  increases, 
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and  that  of  butter  and  casein  diminishes.  Lehuiauu  says  (Phys,  Chemts- 
try,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65)  :  **  From  experiments  made  on  bitches,  it  would 
appear  that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the  milk  richer  in  butter  and  sugar  ; 
while  the  solid  constituents  are  augmented  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mixed  food  is  given.  Peligot  found  the  milk  of  an  ass  most  rich  in 
casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  beet-root  ;  while  it  was  nchest 
in  butter  wheu  the  food  had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.  Fat  food 
increases  the  quantity  of  the  butter.  Boussingault  found  the  milk  of  a 
cow  richer  in  casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes  than  when 
other  food  was  taken.  Reiset  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  which  were  at 
grass  was  much  richer  in  butter  than  when  the  animals  had  stood  all  night 
in  their  stall  without  food  ;  but  Playfair  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  increased  during  the  night  as  much  as  dur- 
ing their  stall-feeding,  but  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk,  was 
considerably  diminbhed  by  the  motion  of  the  animals  in  the  fields.*'* 
Simon  made  the  following  analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  She 
was  suddenly,  during  the  period  of  lactation,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
support,  so  that  her  food  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  of  poor  quality. 
The  amount  of  her  milk  was  not  diminished  by  privation,  but  the  solid 
constituents  were  reduced  to  86  parts  in  1000.  After  this,  for  a  time 
her  diet  was  nutritious  and  abundant,  the  quantity  of  milk  was  increased, 
and  the  solid  constituents  amounted  to  119  parts  in  1000.  Her  diet  was 
again  reduced,  with  a  reduction  of  the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  diet  was  again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the 
solid  elements  to  126.  The  chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this 
woman  was  in  the  amount  of  butter. 

Modification  of  BAilk  from  its  Retention  in  the  Breast. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  longer  milk  is  retained  in 
the  breast  the  more  watery  it  beftoraes.  This  is  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  solid  portion  is  first  absorbed.  Therefore,  the  milk  is 
richer  the  more  frequently  it  is  removed  from  the  breast.  A  similar 
fact,  which  has  the  same  explanation,  has  long  been  known,  namely,  that 
the  first  milk  taken  from  the  breast  is  thinnest,  while  that  which  flows 
last  is  richest.  That  first  removed  has  remained  longest  in  the  gland, 
while  that  which  comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  The 
milk,  as  M.  Donne  has  shown,  maybe  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause  indigestion, 
with  more  or  less  enteralgia,  in  the  infant.  Some  nurslings,  if  the  milk 
be  too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part  of  it  by  vomiting,  but  otliers  do 
not,  and  suffer  the  consequence  in  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
For  such  cases  the  remedy  is,  to  give  the  breast  less  frequently,  by  which 

♦  Animal  Cliem.,  Sydenham  Soc's  Trans.,  vol.  il.,  p.  55. 
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a  less  funount  of  milk  is  taken,  and  milk  of  a  poorer  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  the  infant  be  insufficiently 
noarished,  the  milk  is  more  nutritious,  if  the  nursing  be  at  short  intervals. 

Modification  of  BCilk  by  Age  and  by  Mental  Impressions. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.  Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals  for  the  period 
of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  casein  at  first  was 
small,  but  the  quantity  increased  during  the  two  months  succeeding  de- 
livery, after  which  it  was  nearly  stationary.  A  similar  increase  was 
observed  in  reference  to  the  saline  substances.  The  sugar,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminished  in  quantity  as  the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum 
amount  being  in  the  first  and  second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter  in 
the  milk  varies  from  day  to  day  mo^e  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  milk  may  be  materially  changed  by  mental  impressions.  The 
infant  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing,  after  his  mother  had  been 
violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  related  by  Tourtnal.  The  infant 
ceased  nursing,  gasped,  and  died  in  the  mother's  lap.  In  other  cases 
convulsions  have  occurred.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  made  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and 
found  that  the  solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000, 
the  most  marked  diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only  about 
5  parts.  In  a  case  related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the  milk  became 
watery  and  viscid,  and  remained  so  till  the  nervous  attacks,  from  which 
the  patient  suffered,  had  ceased.  Dairymen  are  well  aware  how  ill- 
treatment  and  the  separation  of  the  calf  from  the  cow  diminishes  the 
milk  which  she  yields..  A  new  milkman  seldom  obtains  as  much  milk  as 
one  with  whom  the  cow  is  familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influence 
of  the  moral  affections  on  the  secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  following  re- 
mark, the  truth  of  which  most  mothers  will  acknowledge  :  ^Mt  is  also  a 
fact,  that  the  sight  of  the  nursling,  the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the  breast, 
and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers  thence  experience,  exercise  a  moral 
influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk  entirely  independent  of  their 
will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon  as  they  behold  their  child, 
or  think  of  it  too  deeply  ;  and  in  a  woman  who  saw  her  child  fall  to  the 
ground,  the  flow  of  milk  ceased,  and  did  not  reappear  until  the  child, 
having  quite  recovered,  attempted  to  take  the  breast. ' ' 

Modification  of  Milk  by  the  Oatamenial  Function  and  Pregnancy. 

The  catamenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of  lactation, 
often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this  function  be  re- 
e.'ttablished  in  the  normal  manner,  that  is,  without  any  derangement  of 
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• 

the  system,  without  pain  or  andue  profosenessy  no  unfavorable  result 
ordinarily  occurs  with  the  infant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother 
suffer  any  disturbance  of  the  system,  or  if  the  menses  are  profuse,  the 
lacte^d  secretion  may  be  so  changed  that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected 
by  it.  The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdom- 
inal pains,  more  or  less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  how- 
ever, in  my  experience,  quite  exceptional.  In  rare  instances,  more  dan- 
gerous symptoms  occur  in  the  infant.  A  case  has  been  reported  to  me 
in  which,  at  each  catamenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions. 

Charles  Marchand  found  in  three  chemical  analyses  of  the  milk  during 
menstruation,  a  diminution  of  two  to  four  parts  in  the  butter,  of  two  to 
five  parts  in  the  sugar,  and  a  diminution  in  the  casein  and  albumen  of 
two  to  five  parts.  This  seems  but  a  trifling  change  when  wo  recollect 
that  human  milk  in  the  state  of  health  contains,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  M.  Robin  and  others,  25  to  37  parts  of  butter,  37  to  49  parts  of  sugar, 
and  29  to  39  parts  of  casein,  in  1000  of  milk.  If  the  menses  reappear 
with  r»^gularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to  supersede  the  secretion 
of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to  diminish.  Weaning  is  then 
proper.  If  the  menses  return  early  in  the  period  of  lactation,  and  give 
rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant  in  consequence  of  the  altered  quality  of 
the  milk,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  but  little  nursing  during  the  catamenia, 
and  to  employ  artificial  feeding  instead,  till  the  flow  of  blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general,  more  in- 
jurious to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
menses.  The  mill:  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  apt  to  contain  more  or  less 
of  that  viscid  substance  which  characterizes  colostrum.  Still,  the  milk 
of  pregnancy  does  not,  ordinarily,  derange  the  digestive  function  as  much 
as  colostrum,  in  the  first  weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely  occurs 
till  after  the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  less  readily  disturbed.  The  injurious  effect  of  pregnancy  on  the 
infant  is  shown  by  vomiting  Or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness  and  occasional 
abdominal  pains,  in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  many  cases, 
however,  these  symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant,  though  nursing 
regularly,  continues  to  thrive.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the  nursling  should  be 
weaned  when  there  are  clear  evidences  of  pregnancy,  but  under  certain 
circumstances,  weaning  is  injudicious.  I  have,  on  different  occasions,  been 
called  to  infants,  in  midsummer,  dangerously  sick  with  diarrhceal  attacks 
induced  by  this  cause.  These  infants  were,  perhaps,  doing  well,  or 
suffering  but  little  from  indigestion,  when  the  mothers,  suspecting  them- 
selves pregnant,  at  once  withdrew  them  from  the  breast,  and  cholera 
infantum  or  a  kindred  disease  was  the  result.  No  infant  in  the  city 
should  be  weaned  in  the  hot  months.     It  is  much  safer,  though  there 
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be  indabitable  signs  of  pregnancy,  that  it  continue  nursing  till  the  cold 
westher.  The  better  method  is,  however,  under  8uch  circumstances,  to 
employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  remove  the  infant  to  the  country,  and  wean  it 
there.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  usually  safe  to  wean  an  infant  in  the  city 
after  it  has  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six  months. 

The  milk  frequently  contains  other  ingredients  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  a  large  number  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, taken  by  the  mother,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  produce  their 
characteristic  effect  on  the  infant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  certain  vegetables,  taken  as  food,  may  be  noticed  in  the 
milk.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  the  specific  virus  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases, at  least  certain  of  them,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
game  diseases  in  the  infant. 
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There  is,  however,  a  great  difference,  in  different  women,  as  regards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
secreted.  The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust  without  being  corpu- 
lent. Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts  are  distended  from  the 
number  and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels  and  milk-ducts.  There  is  but 
a  moderate  amount  of  fat  around  the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins  are  ob- 
served passing  over  it.  Such  nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion and  do  not  suffer  from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in  their  own 
sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other  good  wet-nurses  who 
have  the  physical  condition  which  I  have  described^  but  whose  breasts  are 
small.  Still,  the  infant  continues  to  nurse  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  it 
thrives.  The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and  it  appears  to  be  secreted, 
mainly,  during  the  time  of  suckling.  Other  mothers  evidently  decline  in 
health  during  the  time  of  lactation.  They  furnish  milk  of  good  quality 
and  in  abundance,  and  their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at  their  own  expense 
They  themselves  say,  and  with  truth,  that  what  they  eat  goes  to  milk. 
They  become  thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps  troubled  with  palpitation, 
and  are  easily  exhausted.  They  often  find  it  necessary  to  wean  before 
the  end  of  the  usual  period  of  lactation.  There  is  another  class  whose 
health  is  habitually  poor,  but  who  furnish  the  usual  quantity  of  milk  with- 
out the  exhaustion  experienced  by  the  class  which  I  have  just  described. 
The  milk  of  these  women  is  of  poor  quality.  It  is  abundant,  but  watery. 
Their  infants  are  pallid,  having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these  kinds  of 
wet-nurses  are  met  in  practice. 

Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing  from  the 
breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  fobust  women,  but  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  weakn^ess.     It  is  then  due  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  orifices 
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of  the  railk-ducts.  Galactorrhoea,  as  the  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of 
milk  is  designated,  is  said  to  be  often  associated  with  a  menorrhagic  dia- 
thesis :  that  is,  women  whose  menses  have  been  profuse  are  apt  to  have 
too  abundant  a  flow  of  milk,  corresponding  with  the  menorrhagia.  It  is 
said  that  galactorrhcea  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  subject  to  dis- 
charges from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate  relation  to  the  breast,  as 
in  cases  of  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insipidus,  etc.  Excitement,  or 
irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause  of  galac- 
torrhcea in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and  excessive  suckling  may  have  the 
same  effect. 

Scantiness  of  BCilk ;  its  Oauses  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast-milk  which  the  infant  requires  is  less 
than  was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still  insufficiency  of  this  secretion  is  not 
uncommon,  especially  in  the  cities.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Drs. 
Aerei  and  Whitehead,  among  healthy  mothers  there  is  insufficiency  iu 
16.5  per  cent,' while  among  mothers  in  feeble  health  the  percentage  is 
46.6.  In  treating  of  this  subject  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  not 
had  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk  from 
acute  disease  or  other  perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  habitual  scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or  of  daily 
work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.  Insufficient  food 
may  render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already  been  stated,  or  it  may 
cause  diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  mother  thus  situated  is  pallid. 
She  is  subject  to  palpitation  and  attacks  of  faintness.  Her  condition,  in- 
deed,  is  that  of  anaemia.  Working  women  have  scantiness  of  milk,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  hardships,  but  also  because  they  are  usually  sepa- 
rated for  hours  from  their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scantiness  of 
milk.  Mothers  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less  milk  than 
between  twenty  and  thirty.  Those  who  have  not  borne  children  till 
late  in  life,  and  whose  mammary  glands  have  therefore  long  been  inact- 
ive, have  less  milk  than  those  who  commence  bearing  children  at  the 
usual  period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hyperajmia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation.  *'  This 
is  a  variety,*'  says  he,  '*  which  1  have  chiefly  observed  among  hired  wet- 
nurses,  selected  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  admitted  into  wealthier 
families.  .  .  .  When  feeding  at  the  expense  of  a  master  or  mistress,  the 
amount  they  devour  often  surpasses  all  moderate  imagination.  They,  in 
fact,  gormandize.  Jf  in  such  instances  a  wet-nurse  be  given  all  she  asks 
for,  she  will  be  found  often  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  any  two  men  with 
large  appetites  ;  and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often  covered 
with  blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
her  position.     The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the  sthenic  varietv. 
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but  it  aooD  assumes  an  astlicuic  character,  and,  ae  the  immediate  result, 
the- breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  milk.  Tliere  may  be  good 
milk  secreted,  but  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and  this  quantity  diminishes 
daily.  The  breast  may  also  enlarge,  but  it  is  from  a  deposition  of  fatty 
tissue  in  and  about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  on  the 
surface  become  less  apparent,  always  a  bad  feature  in  a  suckling  breast, 
till  finally  the  flow  of  milk  ceases  altogether. ' ' 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from  long 
disuse,  is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant  that  the 
milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality^  that  it  is  best  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment  of  insufficient  secretion,  and, 
OD  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  secretion  and  loss  of  milk,  or  galactor- 
rhoea,  and  fli^t  of  insufficient  or  scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lacteal  secretion  is  that  which 
is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of  milk  in  women  who 
have  never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men.  Baudelocque  mentions  the 
case  of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  suckled  her  brother  for  a  month,  and 
cases  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  life  have  been  reported  ;  one  of  a  woman 
of  seventy  years,  who  wet-nursed  a  grandchild  twenty  years  after  her  last 
confinement. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  my  observation,  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  :  Lizzie  S.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  on  May  30th, 
1876.  When  the  baby  was  a  few  days  old,  and  before  she  had  left  the 
bed,  she  had  inflammatory  symptoms  which  proved  to  be  due  to  pelvic 
cellulitis.  Its  course  was  tedious  ;  her  milk  diminished,  and  its  secretion 
soon  ceased.  On  or  about  the  first  of  August  she  began  to  sit  up,  and  on 
August  11th  she  was  admitted  into  the  Sixty-first  Street  branch  of  the 
Infant  Asylum,  pale  and  wasted,  but  with  returning  appetite.  She  had 
had  no  mammary  secretion  for  eleven  weeks,  and  her  breasts  were  small 
and  flabby.  She  had  two  fistulous  openings,  one  vaginal,  and  the  other 
low  down  in  the  back,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  or  the  coccyx. 
The  baby  was  in  a  fair  condition,  having  been  suckled  by  other  women. 
Experiences  in  this  and  other  institutions  show  that  infants  having  breast 
milk  do  far  better  and  are  much  more  apt  to  live  than  those  without 
breast  milk,  and  the  mother  was  therefore  advised  by  one  of  the  managers 
—himself  a  physician — to  suckle  hor  baby,  although  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  milk  in  her  breast,  and  nursing  had  been  suspended  eleven  weeks.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  nurses  in  the  house — to  whom  the 
procedure  seemed  very  ridiculous — milk  began  to  appear  in  a  few  days. 
The  mother  left  the  institution  October  8th  ;  but  before  her  departure  she 
was  able  to  furnish,  perhaps,  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  milk  which  her 
infant  required.     This  case  affords  practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
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frequent  niimng  is  the  most  efScient  galactagogue.  Mothers  sometimes, 
having  little  breast  milk,  suckle  their  babies  at  long  intervals,  and  finally, 
discouraged  at  the  unproductive  state  of  their  breasts,  resort  to  weaning, 
when,  by  patience  and  more  frequent  lactation,  they  might  become  good 
wet-nurses.  In  the  cities,  and  during  the  summer  season,  in  which  breast 
milk  is  so  much  required,  the  history  of  cases  like  the  above,  and  the 
more  remarkable  cases  in  which  men  and  grandparents  have  had  secretion 
of  milk  and  have  suckled  infants,  should  induce  the  physician  to  withhold 
his  consent  to  premature  weaning,  which  the  disheartened  mother  is  apt 
to  suggest,  unless  indeed  he  perceive  other  reasons  for  weaning  apart  from 
scantiness  of  milk. 

Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  observed  these 
cases  of  unnatural  lactation.  Humboldt  saw  a  man,  thirty-two  years  old, 
who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five  months,  and  Captain  Franklin, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  African 
travels,  says  that  he  has  examined  several  cases  in  which  a  grandchild  has 
been  suckled  by  a  grandmother,  and  equally  remarkable  instances  of  lac- 
tation occur  jmiong  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Pro- 
fessor Hall  presented  to  his  class  in  Baltimore,  a  male  negro,  fifty-five  years 
old,  who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his  mistress.  In  these  cases  of 
abnormal  lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  accurate  records  of  them,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  bi-easts  were  torpid,  and  even  sometimes,  as  in  old  people, 
atrophied  till  the  nursing  commenced.  Titillation,  or  pressing  of  the 
nipple,  caused  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  gland,  and  developed  its  functional 
activity,  so  that  milk  was  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  mother  may  increase 
the  quantity  by  applying  the  infant  often  to  the  breast.  If,  dissatisfied 
with  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  receives,  it  refuse  to  make 
the  necessary  suction,  any  other  mode  of  gentle  traction  or  pressure  may 
be  employed  in  addition.  The  occasional  employment  of  another  infant, 
or  a  pup,  milking  the  breast  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  the  gentle 
suction  of  a  breast-pump,  aids  in  stimulating  the  secretion.  One  of  the 
best  breast-pumps  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  to  which  the  name  The 
Mother's  Blessing  has  been  applied.  Forcible  rubbing  or  traction  of  the 
breast  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  It  produces  too 
much  irritation  and  tenderness.  The  best  mode  of  stimulation  is  by  nurs- 
ing, as  it  is  the  natural  mode,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  infant  at  the 
breast  aids  in  promoting  the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  by  the  electrical  current.  The  fact  is  established  by  physio- 
logical experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to  secrete  more 
actively  by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and,  accordingly,  this  agent  has 
been  successfully  employed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  Routh's 
Infant  Feeding  several  cases  are  related  which  show  the  beneficial  effects 
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of  this  agent  (page  149  et  seq.).  Among  them  are  six  reported  by  Dr. 
Skinner,  of  Liverpool.  In  all  these,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  elec- 
trical current  sufficed  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Skinner's  mode  of  employing  this  treatment : 

**  1.  Direct, — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with  sponges 
well  moistened  in  tepid  water.  The  positive  pole  is  pressed  deep  into  the 
axilla,  while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied  to  the  nipple  and  the  areola  ; 
the  current  being  no  stronger  than  is  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings. 
The  poles  are  kept  in  this  position  for  about  two  minutes. 

**  2.  Intramammary, — The  poles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in 
the  mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both  poles  at  once 
in  and  around  the  organ  for  the  space  of  another  two  minutes.  The  same 
b  to  be  done  to  both  breasts  daily,  until  the  secretion  is  properly  estab- 
lished. Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings  have  always  sufficed  in  my  hands.'' 
(Communieation  of  Dr.  Skinner  to  Dr.  Routh.) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the  mother  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  essential 
for  successful  wet-nursing.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  to  the  secretion  of  abun- 
dant and  healthy  milk.  A  case  is  related  to  show  the  effect  of  fresh  air 
and  outdoor  exercise  on  the  lacteal  secretion.  A  lady  of  cleanly  habits, 
living  in  London,  had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  milk.  She  removed  to  the 
pore  air  of  the  seashore,  and  immediately  the  quantity  became  abundant, 
and  continued  so  for  months.  Such  cases  are  not  infrequent.  A  mode 
of  life  that  contributes  to  the  general  health  of  the  mother  will  not  fail  to 
aogment  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  if  it  be  scanty,  and  to  improve  its 
quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reforetici*  to  ilic  diet  of  women  who  suckle. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote  the  secretion 
of  milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though  equally  nutritious.  No 
doubly  writers  have  erred  in  recommending  exclusively  this  or  that  kind 
of  foody  as  most  likely  to  produce  milk.  The  exact  kind  of  food  which 
is  preferable,  in  a  certain  case,  depends  partly  on  the  physique  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  A  mixed  diet  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
mother,  and  to  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  substances  which 
furnish  a  due  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  shouM  be  given  with  the 
farinaceous.  Mothers  pallid,  and  inclining  to  an  ansdmic  condition,  re- 
quire a  larger  proportion  of  animal  diet  than  those  in  good  general  health. 
Od  the  other  hand,  plethoric  women,  such  as  Routh  describes,  who  with 
excellent  appetite  consume  large  quantities  of  food,  ann  who  become 
more  and  more  full-blooded  and  corpulent  while  the  milk  dimiuishcs.  re*- 
quire  a  more  restricted  animal  diet,  in  connection  wiUi  mom  ^xatv^J^e. 
especially  in  the  open  air. 
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There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  appear  to  have  a  galactogogue 
effect  with  most  wet-nurses.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  one  of  these.  Wet-nuraea 
often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this,  that  they  feel  the  flow  of  railk. 
Cow's  railk  with  some  has  a  similar  effect.  Porter  or  ale,  taken  once  or 
twice  a  day,  also  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk,  especially  in  those  who 
}ia\  e  poor  appetite,  and  whose  systems  ^e  somewhat  reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  used  for  their  supposed  galacto* 
gogue  effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general  liealtli  are,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  vegetable  and  fer- 
ruginous tonics  and,  perhaps,  cod-liver  oil.  But  there  are  other  medi- 
cines which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  mauimary  gland, 
promoting  its  secretion.  Lettuce,  winter-green,  fennel,  the  broom  tops 
(scoparius),  and  marsh-mallow,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic  stimulants,  as  fennel;  jinise,  and  cara- 
way seeds,  given  in  soups,  sometimes  stimulate  the  lacteal  secretion. 
Another  medicine  which  of  late  has  been  recommended  to  the  profession^ 
as  a  galactogogue,  is  castor  oil  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  galactogogue  effect  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  has  been 
long  known  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  At  least  as  long  ago  as 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  ricinus  communis  was  applied 
by  them  externally  to  the  breast  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  is 
now  about  twenty -five  years  since  this  use  of  the  plant  was  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In 
the  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  1857,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  the  castor-oil  plant.  He  applied  the  bruised 
leaves  over  the  breasts,  and  witnessed,  as  he  thinks,  an  evident  galacto- 
gogue effect.  Dr.  Routh  has  also  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  the  plant, 
both  externally  and  internally.  He  was  led,  he  says,  to  employ  it  inter- 
nally, from  noticing  in  suckling  women  an  increase  of  milk  after  taking  a 
dose  of  castor  oil.  lie  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
and  says  :  **  1  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  flow  has  been  remark 
ably  increased.  Four  objections  against  its  use,  however,  should  be 
mentioned."  These  are,  first  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  eyes,  with  dim- 
ness of  sight,  an  effect  which  he  has  observed  only  in  weak  women  ; 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  dose  as  the  patient  becomes  ac- 
(;ustoraed  to  it ;  thirdly,  scarcity  of  the  plant ;  fourthly,  an  occasional 
diuretic,  sometimes  without  galactogogue,  effect,  and  sometimes  with  it. 
The  cases  in  w^hich  diuresis  occurred  were  in  the  practice  of  other  physi- 
cians, and  Dr.  Routh  conjectures  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  not 
keeping  the  breast  warm  during  the  ^ime  that  the  decoction  was  being 
employed.  The  breasts  should,  at  the  time  of  its  use,  be  covered  with  a 
fomentation  of  leaves,  or  an  extract  of  the  leaves  should  be  rubbed  over 
the  breasts  in  the  same  way  in  which  extract  of  belladonna  is  used,  and 
over  this  a  warm  poultice  applied  of  the  ordinary  material.     Dr.  Ronth 
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icmarks :  ""  When  the  castor-oil  leaves  are  given  as  an  infusion  to  women 
who  are  not  suckling,  I  have  observed  two  effects,  both  of  which  seem  to 
deoote  its  specific  action.  First,  it  produces  internal  pain  in  the  breasts, 
which  lasts  for  three  or  four  days.  Then,  secondly,  a  copious  leucorrhceal 
(iischaige  takes  place,  after  which  the  effect  on  the  breasts  entirely  disap- 

pears. 

Dr.  Gilfillan,  of  Brooklyn,   has  also  employed  the  ricinus  communis 
successfully  as  a  galactogogue.     He  employed  a  poultice  of  the  pulverized 
leaves,  and  gave  internally  the  fluid  .extract  of  the  leaves,  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  daily.     The  patient  had  been  confined  the  year  before  with  her 
first  child,  but  had  no  milk  for  it,  though  her  health  was  good,  and  meas- 
ures were  employed,  as  friction  and  fomentations,  to  stimulate  the  secre- 
tion.   The  ricinus  was  prescribed  the  fourth  day  after  her  confinement 
with  the  second  child,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  secretion,  and  the 
breasts  were  small.      **  About  two  hours  after  the  poultice  was  applied, 
aod  the   first   dose  taken,    she  experienced  a  strange   sensation  in  the 
breasts,  and  this  increased  after  each  dose  of  the  medicine.     The  poultice 
was  not  renewed,  but  the  extract  was  continued  for  three  days,  after  which 
lactation  was  perfectly  successful.  * '     So  far,  then,  observations  appear  to 
show  that  ricinus  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  galactogogues  which  we  pos- 
sess among  medicinal  agents  ;  but  all  other  modes  of  increasing  the  milk 
are  probably  less  effectual  than  that  which  is  natural,  namely,  suckling. 

In  the  treatment  of  galactorrhoea,  the  object  to  be  attained  should  be 
kept  in  view.  There  are  medicines  which  cure  this  affection  by  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  milk.  Belladonna,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  colchi- 
cam  are  antigalactics.  It  is  proper  to  use  them  in  case  of  weaning  or  of 
death  of  the  infant.  They  not  only  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk,  but, 
continued,  may  prevent  its  secretion.  They  are  employed  not  to  benefit 
the  infant,  but  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  our  purpose  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  milk  in 
order  to  save  it  for  the  infant,  or,  if  it  be  abundant  and  watery,  to  dimin- 
ish somewhat  its  quantity  and  improve  its  quality,  the  treatment  should 
be  different.  Iron,  in  cases  of  galactorrhcea,  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  system  appears  to  indicate  the  need  of  it,  will  dihiinish  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  render  it  richer.  It  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  antigalaclic, 
and,  given  long,  it  might  reduce  too  much  the  amount  of  the  secretion, 
and  even  necessitate  weaning.  Its  use  should  be  discontinued  if  no  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  milk  be  secreted. 

In  most  cases  of  true  galactorrhcea,  the  pathological  state  is  that  of 
weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  The  fault  is  not  excessive  secre- 
tion of  milk  so  much  as  its  non-retention,  and  the  medicines  which  are 
he  most  uAefal  to  correct  this  state  of  the  system  and  of  the  breasts  are 
the  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents.     If  galactorrhoBa  occur  in  those  who 
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have  an  habitual  discharge,  and  it  appear  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
which  produces  that  discharge,  and  there  be  no  evidences  of  weakness, 
laxative  medicines  and  other  derivatives  may  be  employed.  Bat  such 
cases  are  not  common.  Nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  in  galactor- 
rhoea,  in  the  belief  that  it  diminishes  the  relaxation  of  the  orifices  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes. 

Local  treatment  in  this  affection  is  important.  A  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  should  be  occasionally  applied  around  the  nipple,  and  removed 
as  it  becomes  warm.  Solutions  of  tannin  or  alum  are  likewise  useful. 
Collodion  applied  around  the  nipple,  by  the  contraction  which  it  pro- 
duces, diminishes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  thus  aids  in  the  retention 
of  the  milk. 


CHAPTER    V. 

SELECTION   OF   A  WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities,  cases  arc  frequent  in  which  mothers,  with  all  possible  care 
or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  their  infants.  Their  health 
is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  properties  of  colostrum,  or  it  is  no 
longer  secreted,  on  account  of  nervous  excitement,  or  exhaustion,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  breasts.  The  number  of  such  cases  in  the  city  would 
surprise  physicians  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  healthy  and  robust 
mothers  of  the  country.  The  infant  thus  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk 
should,  if  practicable,  be  furnished  with  a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician,  and  is 
a  duty  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has  suckled  an  infant  previously. 
A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  is  usually  more  activfe, 
cheerful,  and  conciliatory  than  one  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  her 
milk  is  more  apt  to  be  abundant  and  nutritious.  Those  who  have  previ- 
ously suckled  and  had  charge  of  infants^  are  obviously  more  competent  to 
serve  as  wet-nurse  than  are  primiparee.  The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  whose 
infant  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will  ordinarily  agree  with  a  new- 
bom  infant.     If  above  that  age,  it  sometimes  agrees,  but  often  does  not. 

The  most  difficult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician  in  the 
selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  her  health,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  Constitutional  sjrphilis  is  common 
in  the  class  of  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet-nursing  ;  it  is  often 
latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily  concealed,  and  it  is  communicable  by 
lactation.  The  virus  may  be  received  by  the  infant  from  fissures  or  ex- 
coriations of  the  nipple.  The  nursling  tainted  by  syphilis  may,  on  the 
other  hand,   communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurse  through    the  same 
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aoarce.  It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  milk.  But  the  cases  which  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which  infants,  bom  of 
healthy  parents,  have  been  fully  syphilized  by  lactation  from  diseased 
nurses  (see  article  Syphilis).  These  infants  have  sometimes  led  a  short 
and  miserable  existence,  and  have  occasionally  increased  the  misery  of  the 
hoasehold  by  imparting  the  disease  to  others.  The  duty  is,  therefore, 
imperative  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  examine  carefully  the  wet- 
nurse,  in  reference  to  any  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  taint.  Acquainted 
with  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  he  may  usually,  by  shrewd  questioning 
and  by  careful  examination  of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  woman,  ascertain  with  considerable  certainty  whether  her  system  has 
erer  been  infected.  References  should  also  be  obtained  and  consulted, 
and,  if  practicable,  the  physician  who  has  attended  her  be  communicated 
with. 

It  is  safer  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  two  months  after  her  confinement 
than  previously,  for  if  she  have  the  syphilitic  taint  it  will  by  this  time 
show  itself  in  the  innutrition,  coryza,  and  anal  sores  of  her  infant. 

There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet- 
nursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  many  who  possess 
tn  hereditary  tendescy  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do  not  already  have 
the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  probability  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  debilitating  effect  of  lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness  and 
quantity,  and  whether  it  contain  colostrum.  If  there  be  colostrum  after 
the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  health  or 
digestion  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her  milk  may  disagree  with  the  infant. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  breast  should  be  large,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
safficient  quantity  of  milk,  since,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  some  the 
secretory  function  is  active  during  the  time  of  each  nursing,  so  that, 
although  the  breasts  are  of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  is 
famished.  The  nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  prominent,  and  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom  bloodvessels  are  seen 
ramifying  over  the  breasts. 

By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  cream 
which  rises  to  the  top  indicates,  approximately,  the  character  of  the 
milk.  Good  milk  furnishes  three  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  the  casein  and 
sugar  usually  correspond  in  quantity  with  the  cream.  An  instrument  has 
been  invented,  called  the  lactometer,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the 
cream  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  simply  a  tube  graded  into  100  divisions. 
It  is  placed  apright  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the  number  of  divisions 
Qccapied  by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in  100  parts.  The  lacto- 
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scope  is  another  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
richness  of  the  milk.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  tubes,  which  move 
upon  each  other.  Milk  which  we  wish  to  examine  is  poured  within  the 
tubes  sufficient  to  obscure  a  light  viewed  through  it,  three  feet  distant. 
The  column  of  milk  is  then  diminished,  till  the  light  begins  to  be  visible. 
The  size  of  the  column  indicates  the  degree  of  opacity  and  the  richness. 
The  lactoscope  was  invented  by  M.  Donne,  and  is  described  by  him. 

Dr.  Minchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the  richness 
of  cow's  milk,  and  it  would  equally  answer  for  the  breast-milk.  A  vessel 
holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  graduated  enamel  slab,  pass- 
ing diagonally  from  above  downward,  is  fillod  with  milk.  It  is  then 
covered  with  a  glass  slide  carried  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  bub- 
bles. The  number  of  degrees  which  can  be  read,  indicates  the  character 
of  the  milk,  as  regards  its  richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  with  the  microscope  not  only  enables  us  to 
determine  whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granular  elements, 
but  also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before  the  cream  has  sepa- 
rated. Oil-globules  of  small  size,  and  few,  indicate  poverty  of  the  milk  ; 
very  large  oil-globules  are  said  to  indicate  milk  which  is  apt  to  be  indi- 
gestible, especially  in  feeble  infants.  Such  are  the  free  globules  of  the 
colostrum.  Numerous  oil-globules  of  medium  size  indicate  nutritions 
milk.  Vogel,  in  1 850,  made  the  discovery  of  vibriones  in  human  milk. 
The  fact  is  established  that  these  animalcules  may  be  generated  in  the 
milk  within  the  breast,  though  such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Dr.  Gibb 
describes  a  case  which  he  met.  {Ranking'' 8  Abstract^  vol.  xxxiv.)  An 
infant,  seren  weeks  old,  wet-nursed  by  its  mother,  who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health,  was,  nevertheless,  ill-nourished  and  emaciated.  It 
had  no  diarrhoea  or  other  apparent  disease,  and  the  milk  was  therefore 
examined.  Vibriones  baculi  were  found  in  the  milk  immediately  after  it 
was  obtained  from  the  breast.  The  milk  had  the  usual  amount  of  cream, 
and  seemed,  to  the  naked  eye,  of  good  quality.  According  to  Dr.  Gibb, 
two  genc^ra  of  microscopic  organisms  occur  in  the  milk,  namely,  vibriones 
and  monads.  It  is  believed  that  the  monads  occur  in  consequence  of 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  Vogel  also 
attributed  the  production  of  the  vibriones  to  fermentation  occurring  in 
consequence  of  heat  and  congestion  of  the  breast,  connected  with  sexual 
excitement.  This  explanation  is  probably  not  correct,  because  vibriones 
sometimes  occur  when  there  is  no  unusual  heat  of  breast,  and  no  evidence 
of  fermentation.  The  fact  that  such  organisms  may  be  found  in  milk 
which  seems  of  good  quality  to  the  naked  eye,  affords  additional  proof 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  microscope  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  wet-nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  re-e§tablifihment  of  this  function  in  some 
women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  renderat  less  nutritious. 
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and  perhaps  less  digestible  during  the  time  of  the  catamcnial  flow,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  In  the  selection  of  a  wct-nnrse, 
then,  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  does  not  have  the  periodical 
sickness,  but  if  she  be  already  employed,  and  give  satisfaction,  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  catamcnia  does  not  indicate  the  need  of  the  change  of 
Dorse,  unless  the  digestion  of  the  infant  be-  disordered,  or  its  nutrition  be 
impaired. 

In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse,  attention  should  also  be  given  to  her 
mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation,  enhance  greatly  the 
value  of  a  wet-nurse.  Not  less  important  are  habits  of  temperance  and 
cleanliness.  I  could  cite  cases  of  the  most  melancholy  results  from  the 
absence  of  these  traits.  In  one  case,  idiocy  resulted  from  an  infant  falling 
npon  the  pavement  from  the  arms  of  a  reckless  or  intemperate  wet- 
nurse. 

In  roost  cases,  the  mode  of  examination  indicated  above  suffices  to  show 
the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and  milk  arc  concerned. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  microscope  does  not  always 
reveal  deleterious  properties  in  the  milk.  Elements  which  are  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  are  invisible,  may  occur  in  excess,  so  as  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  render  it  indigestible.  The  following  case,  in 
which  the  saline  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in  excess,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Hartmann  {British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xii.)  :  *'  An 
infant,  whose  mother  was  in  good  health  and  had  borne  several  children, 
exhibited  a  healthy  appearance  for  the  first  five  weeks  after  birth.  The 
alrine  evacuations  then  became  copious,  fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the 
child  lost  flesh  and  strength.  After  the  usual  remedies  had  been  vainly 
administered  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  remarked  that  the  child  did  not 
take  the  right  breast  willingly,  and  so  much  did  the  unwillingness  increase, 
that  at  length  the  mere  application  of  the  nipple  to  the  child's  lips  occa- 
sioned loud  crying.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  milk  of  the  right 
breast  had  a  distinctly  saline  taste  ;  whereas  the  milk  of  the  opposite 
breast  was  of  the  ordinary  sweetness  ;  no  difference  of  consistence  or  color 
was  discoverable.  From  that  time  the  child  was  only  allowed  to  nurse 
the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  days  all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness  of  appear- 
ance vanished.'*  In  this  case  there  was  no  appreciable  disease  of  the 
breast,  although  its  secretion  was  perverted.  The  deleterious  character 
of  the  milk  was  discovered,  not  by  any  change  in  its  appearance,  but  by 
the  taste. 

It  is  obviously  very  necessary,  before  recommending  a  wet-nurse,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  will  probably  furnish  suflficient  milk  ;  for  however 
excellent  she  may  otherwise  be,  if  she  do  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
mfant  she  obviously  should  not  be  employed.  The  only  certain  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  she  have  or  have  not  sufficient  milk  is  by  weighing 
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the  babj  before  and  after  the  nursing,  and  observing  whether  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  weights  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  tables  in  Chap- 
ter VIL 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OOUBSE  OP  LACTATION— WEANING. 

Aftsr  the  birth  of  the  infant,  the  mother  needs  rest  a  few  hours — four 
or  five,  or  a  little  longer  in  tedious  and  exhaustive  cases — and  then  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  breast.  There  is  frequently  a  little  milk  at  this 
time,  and  the  act  of  nursing  promotes  the  secretion,  and  increases  the 
quantity.  The  full  secretion  is  not,  however,  established  before  the  third 
day,  and  though  the  infant  be  applied  to  the  breast  often,  it  obtains  bat 
little  milk.  Infants  are  so  constituted  that  they  require  but  little  food 
until  it  is  naturally  provided  for  them,  and  the  common  practice  of  feed- 
ing them  to  repletion  with  various  sweetened  mixtures  almost  as  soon  as 
life  begins,  because  they  obtain  little  breast  milk,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Filling  their  stomachs  in  this  way  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  their  drawing 
upon  the  nipples  with  the  avidity,  which  is  required  to  stimulate  a  free 
flow  of  milk.  Besides,  as  I  have  many  times  observed,  indigestion, 
diarrhoea  and  sprue,  are  common  results  of  this  injudicious  feeding.  If, 
therefore,  the  infant  be  applied  to  the  breast  every  second  hour  when  the 
mother  is  awake  till  the  third  day,  and  be  fed  nothing  besides,  there  need 
be  no  anxiety  as  regards  its  nutrition.  If  on  the  third  day  the  breasts  do 
not  begin  to  fill,  and  the  secretion  be  delayed,  a  little  fresh  cow's  milk, 
diluted  with  double  its  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  slightly  sweetened, 
should  be  given  every  fourth  hour,  but  should  be  withheld  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  milk  occursi 

Infants  under  the  age  of  one  month  should  nurse  about  every  hour  and 
a  half  by  day  and  at  longer  intervals  by  night,  or  about  ten  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  stomach  of  the  new  bom  holds  but  little,  and 
therefore  receives  but  little  at  each  nursing,  and  its  digestion  is  active. 
The  interval  should  be  longer  at  night  than  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to 
allow  the  mother  more  sleep.  In  the  second  month  the  interval  should 
be  about  two  hours,  and  it  should  be  gradually  lengthened  as  the  age  in- 
creases, so  that  after  the  fourth  month  nursing  should  be  about  every  third 
hour^  and  after  the  sixth  month,  when  the  use  of  some  artificial  food  is 
proper,  every  fourth  hour. 

The  infant  should  be  habituated  to  nursing  at  regular  intervals,  and 
when  it  b,  it  will  ordinarily  awaken  at  about  the  proper  time.  The  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  applying  the  babe  to  the  breast  whenever 
it  frets,  and  as  a  means  of  quieting  it,  although  it  have  but  just  nursed. 
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Ig  pernicious  and  shodd  be  forbidden.  Giving  the  Btomach  no  time  to 
rest  or  filling  it  to  repletion,  tends  to  produce  indigestion  and  diarrhoea, 
and  to  increase  the  fretfnlness.  The  cause  of  the  fretfulness  should  be 
sought  for  that  the  proper  measures  may  be  applied.  In  ignorance  of 
the  cause,  it  is  better  to  quiet  the  restlessness  by  carrying  the  child,  or 
even  by  rocking  it,  than  to  increase  the  task  of  the  digestive  function. 
Fretfulness  of  infants  is  often  due  to  colic  or  griping  in  the  bowels  from 
gas  or  food  that  has  not  fully  digested,  and  the  addition  of  more  food  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  it. 

While  regularity  in  nursing  is  required,  still,  as  M.  Donn6  has  said, 
mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be  ridiculous.  Quiet 
natural  sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant  should  not  be  interrupted,  in  order 
to  give  it  the  breast,  unless  the  sleep  be  unusually  protracted.  It  will 
usuaUy  awaken  when  the  system  requires  more  nutriment.  Ill-nourished 
infants  often  sleep  but  little,  making  known  their  want  by  crying  and 
fretfulness,  until  they  become  wasted  and  prostrated,  when  they  are 
drowsy  in  consequence  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain.  This  drowsi- 
ness is  evidently  a  pathological  symptom.  It  shows  the  need  of  increased 
nutrition.  It  is  due  to  scantiness  of  milk  or  milk  of  poor  quality,  and  the 
infant  should  be  aroused  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  nutriment 
or  even  stimulants.  The  breast  milk  is  sufficient  for  its  nutrition  till  the 
Sf^  of  six  or  eight  months,  provided  it  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
Therefore,  if  the  mother  be  strong,  and  experience  no  exhaustion  from 
SQckling,  no  other  nutriment  need  be  given  till  that  age. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lactation, 
find  that  they  have  not  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  infant. 
The  constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly  impairs  their  health.  In 
BQch  cases  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  a  little  feeding  from  the  spoon 
or  bottle,  and  increase  the  quantity  given  as  the  infant  grows  older. 
Great  care  is,  however,  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  so  young 
an  infant,  whose  digestive  organs  are  still  feeble  and  easily  deranged.  In 
the  country,  where  diarrhoeal  afEections  and  the  so-called  gastric  derange- 
ments are  not  frequent,  the  danger  from  artificial  feeding  is  less  than  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the 
aommer  season.  Infants  of  the  city,  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October,  have  a  strong  predisposition  to  diarrhceal  attacks,  the  result  of 
anti-hygienic  influences  which  surround  them.  Errors  of  diet  in  their 
case  readily  provoke  disease  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  often 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
artificial  feeding,  during  the  period  when  nature  designed  that  they 
ahould  be  nourished  by  lactation,  very  commonly  produces  in  the  hot 
months  more  or  less  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  followed  by  emaciation  and 
other  evidences  of  mal-nutrition.  Therefore  an  exception  must  be  made, 
in  case  of  the  city  infant,  as  regards  the  commencement  of  artificial  feed- 
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ing.  If  it  be  under  the  age  of  one  year,  it  should  be  nourished  excla- 
sively,  or  ahnost  exclusively,  at  the  breast  during  the  hot  months,  when 
practicable,  even  if  the  mother  sufEer  somewhat  in  her  health  from  the 
constant  drain  upon  her  system.  It  should,  ^owever,  receive  the 
amount  of  nutriment  which  it  requires,  and,  if  there  be  not  sufficient 
breast-milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  feed- 
ing. The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  YIII.,  for  facts  relating  to  the 
subject  of  artificial  feeding. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  time^when  it  is  proper  to 
allow  artificial  food  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk.  While  robust  mothers 
with  abundant  milk  can  satisfy  their  infants  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months,  many  begin  to  feel  the  drain  upon  their  systems  and  have  an 
insufficient  supply  by  the  third  or  •  fourth  month,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  nursing  by  the  use  of  artificial  food,  a  smaller  or  larger 
quantity,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by 
the  use  of  cow's  milk,  either  employed  alone  or  with  barley  or  rice-flour, 
Liebig's  or  Ridge's  food,  or  wheat  flour  prepared  by  long  boiling,  as 
recommended  in  Chapter  VIII.  At  six  months  also,  or  even  at  four  or 
five  months,  if  the  infant  appear  ansemic  and  ill-nourished,  it  may  be 
allowed,  occasionally,  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  beef -juice,  expressed  from 
slightly  boiled  beef,  two  or  three  times  daily.  At  the  age  of  eight  months, 
semi-liquid  food  may  be  given.  Pap,  prepared  with  stale  bread  or  a 
rolled  soda-cracker,  may  also  be  given  once  or  twice  daily,  between  the 
times  of  nursing,  and  occasionally  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  thickened 
with  cracker  or  bread,  is  taken  with  relish,  and  if  well  prepared  and  given 
no  of tener  than  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  is  commonly  readily  digested,  while 
it  is  highly  nutritious.  If  the  quantity  of  breast-milk  diminish,  as  it 
often  does,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  year,  artificial  food  should  be 
given  oftener,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food  requires  con- 
siderable development  of  the  digestive  oi^ns  for  its  ready  assimilation. 
It  should  not,  therefore,  be  given  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close  of  the 
first  year. 

Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  mother's  health  be  good  and  her  milk 
Sufficient,  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine  teeth  appear.  The  infant  then, 
possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to  masticate  the  softer  kinds  of  solid 
food.  Weaning  should  be  gradual.  Mothers  often  speak  of  weaning  on 
a  certain  day.  They  have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled 
at  regular  intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have  denied  the  breast  alto- 
gether. This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It  should 
only  be  recommended  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  apt  to  derange 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretf ulness  and  sleeplessness  on  the  part 
of  the  infant  for  a  week  or  more.  Weanmg  should  commence  by  feed- 
ing with  the  spoon,  a  little  oftener  through  the  day,  and  nursing  less,  and 
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by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  suckling  at  night.  The  infant  tolerates 
this  gradual  change  of  diet,  while  it  rebels  against  sudden  weaning,  and 
by  its  fretfulness  increases  greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  mother. 
Nurslings  in  the  city  should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather,  nor  within 
a  month  immediately  preceding  it.  If  the  mother's  health  fail,  or  her 
milk  become  deficient  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot  continue 
suckling,  the  infant  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  countr}',  or  a  wet- 
nurse  be  employed.  Many  lives  arc  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance of  the  danger,  of  weaning  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
Severe  diarrhcea,  inflammatory  or  non- inflammatory,  is  apt  to  result. 
TMs  subject  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 

QUANTITY   OF  FOOD  REQUmED  IN  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Thbrk  is  no  snbject  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  regard 
to  which  so  much  ignorance  prevails  as  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food 
which  is  required  at  different  ages.  Physicians  are  frequently  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  diet,  and  are  expected  to  give  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  as  well  as  kind.  As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  only 
correct  way  of  determining  whether  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  have  suffi- 
cient breast-milk  is  by  weighing  the  baby  before  and  after  the  nursing, 
and  comparing  the  difference  with  a  correct  standard. 

A  striking  example,  showing  the  need  of  more  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  dietetic  requirements  of  children,  occurred,  not  long  since, 
in  one  of  the  New  York  criminal  courts.  The  superintendent  of  a  chari- 
table institution  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  furnish- 
ing proper  and  sufficient  food  to  the  children  under  his  charge,  and  yet 
none  of  the  summoned  experts  could  state,  except  in  a  vague  and  general 
way,  how  much  food  a  child  of  a  given  age  needed.  Impressed  with  the 
belief  of  the  importance  to  the  profession  of  more  accurate  information 
in  r^rd  to  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  children  to  insure  normal 
and  healthy  growth,  I  have  prepared  the  following  tables. 

The  belief  that  children  on  account  of  being  so  much  smaller,  require 
mnch  less  nutriment  than  adults,  leads  many  astray.  The  following  sta- 
tistics, while  showing  how  much  food  children  need  to  do  well  and 
how  much  they  receive  in  the  lai^e  and  well  conducted  institutions  of 
XeiF  York  city,  will  surprise  such.  The  fact  is,  the  digestion  of  children 
is  more  active  than  that  of  adults,  and  they  suffer  more  from  hunger  if 
their  meala  be  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time.  Their  tissues  undergo 
more  active  molecular  change  than  those  of  adults,  so  that  they  need  more 
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nutriment  for  the  waste,  and  they  require  additional  nutriment  for  the 
purposes  of  growth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  that  new-bom  infants  require  less  milk 
than  those  who  are  older,  and  that,  after  the  first  month,  the  amount  re- 
quired is  pretty  uniform  during  the  period  of  lactation. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  accuracy  in  the  observations,  I  obtained 
Fairbanks'  scales,  weighing  to  the  half  drachm.  The  infants  were  ac- 
curately weighed  before  and  after  each  nursing,  and  the  artificial  food 
was.weighed  before  and  after  each  feeding.  In  this  way  the  quantity 
taken  at  each  meal  was  determined.  The  weights  used  were  avoirdupois. 
The  observations  were  made,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Kate  Parker,  resident 
physician  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  and  by  Dr.  Chadboume,  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
their  accuracy.  The  avoirdupois  ounce  contains  437.5  grains,  and 
Dr.  Chadboume  ascertained,  by  very  careful  weight  and  measurement, 
employing  the  metric  system  for  its  greater  accuracy,  that  one  fluid 
ounce  of  human  milk,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.031,  weighed  451.9 
grains.  With  these  data  it  was  easy  to  determine  the  quantity  in  bulk  of 
the  milk  from  its  weight.  The  observations  in  each  case  extended 
through  twenty-four  hours. 

TABLE  I,— Age;  under  Five  Weeks. 


No. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Josephine  Folej. . . . 
Henry  CunniDgham. 

Henry  Jackson 

Rake 

Henry  Benton 

Wm.  Fletcher 

NoraHastie 

Carl  Flask 

Clarence  Humphrey. 
Frederick  Dighle... 

Edward  Stace    

Rosa  Brown 


Age. 


1  m. 


17  d. 
16  d. 
19  d. 

5d. 

6d. 

5d. 
14  d. 

5d. 

6d. 

7d. 

6d. 

3  w. 


No.  of 

Milk  Niine< 

NaningB. 

Qaantity  in 

Weight. 

Oz,     Dr. 

11 

10          i 

9 

13        5 

9 

10        3 

12 

22        7 

12 

15        5i 

12 

10        li 

12 

17        3 

12 

5        4 

8 

11       U 

12 

14        4 

12 

8        1 

12 

14        1 

Qaantity  in 
Flnid  Oances. 


9.75 
13.24 
10.07 
22.22 
15.25 

9.88 
16.85 

6.37 
10.84 
14.08 

7.74 
13.68 


From  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  each  of  these  infants,  who  were  all 
under  the  ago  of  five  weeks,  and  all  but  two  under  that  of  twenty  days, 
nursed  in  the  average  12.41  fluid  ounces  of  breast  milk  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  as  the  average  number  of  nursings  for  each  during  the  day 
was  11.0,  the  quantity  of  milk  received  at  each  nursing  averaged  only  a 
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little  more  than  one  flnid  ounce  (1.12),  or,  to  state  the  result  of  these 
observations  in  a  different  way,  in  133  nursings  of  12  infants  in  the  twelve 
hoars  of  day  and  twelve  of  night,  the  total  quantity  of  milk  received  was 
148.97  fluid  ounces  with  a  daily  average  of  12.41  ounces  for  each  infant, 
and  1.12  fluid  ounce  for  each  nursing.  These  infants  were  selected  on 
account  of  their  healthy  condition,  none  of  them  showing  symptoms  of 
imperfect  nutrition.  They  were  selected  as  fair  examples  of  healthy  in- 
fants under  the  age  of  five  weeks.  The  practical  benefit  from  these 
observations  is  apparent.  We  can  do  no  better  than  imitate  what  is 
natural  in  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  if,  for  any  cause,  lactation  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  be  prevented,  it  should  not  be  fed  more  than  one  and  one 
fourth  ounces,  each  two  and  a  half  hours,  of  cow's  milk,  prepared  as 
directed  above,  so  as  to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  human  milk. 
Newborn  infants,  deprived  of  the  natural  mode  of  feeding,  are  apt  to 
be  over-fed  by  anxious  mothers,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  indigestion, 
diarrhsa^  and  unhealthy  stools,  colic  and  sprue.  Statistics  like  the  above 
may  assist  in  correcting  such  error. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk   which  these  infants,  who  were  all  well- 
nourished,  received  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  24.65  fluid    ounces. 
The  quantity  received  at  each  nursing  was  2.73  fluid  ounces  in  the  aver- 
age.    Comparing  the  statistics  in  the  two  tables,  we  find  that  infants  in 
the  first  month  require  only  half  the  nutriment  which  is  needed  in  the 
gabsequent  months  of  the  first  year.     In  other  words,  the  nursling,  after 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  requires  about  one  ounce  of  milk,  for  each 
hour  between  the  nursings.     If  therefore  it  be  bottle-fed,  every  third 
hour,  with  cow's  milk,  or  other  food,  so  prepared  as  to  have  about  the 
same  amount  of  nutriment  as  breast  milk,  three  or  three  and  a  half  ounces 
would  be  sufficient  for  each  feeding. 

TABLE   IL— Ages;   from  Five  Weeks  to  Ten  Months. 


Ho. 


Name. 


1  Agnes  Sankle 6    m. 

2  Jessie  Bradley 4    m. 

8  Walter  Gorman 8i  m. 

4  Lottie  Brooks ;  7    m. 

5  iWillie  Leonard j  5^  m. 

6  John  Clay '5    m. 


Age. 


7  Agnps  West. 

8  Fivddy  Van  Buren. 

9  Eddie  Wilson 


No.  of 
Narrings. 


Sim. 

2    m.  10  d. 

6    m. 


8 

9 

8 

10 

11 

10 

8 

7 

10 


Milk  NarMd  in  24  Hoars. 


QuantUy  in 
Weight. 


Oz. 

26 

38 

24 

27 

28 

29 

19 

24 

12 


Dr. 

u 
i 

2 

Si 

7 
7 
2 
4 
4i 


Quantity  in 
Fluid  Ounces. 


25.3 
36.8 
23.5 
26.6 
28.0 
29.0 
18.6 
23.7 
12.2 
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TABLE   IL— Continued. 


No. 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


N«ine. 


Frank  Smith 

Sarah  White 

John  Qafnej. . . . 
Bernhard  Joseph 
Thomas  Cole. . . . 
Astie  Russell. ... 


A^ 


3im. 
4  m. 
9  m. 
7  m. 
6  m. 
6   m. 


No.  of 
Nursiiigii. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
10 
10 


Milk  Narsed  in  94  Hoars. 


Quantity  in  |   Quantity  in 
Weight.      Fluid  Oancet. 


Oz. 

26 

23 

24 

27 

26 

21 


Dr. 
7 
5 

H 
4 

6i 
6 


26.1 
22.9 
28.4 
26.6 
26.0 
21.1 


The  following  observations,  relating  to  the  diet  of  children  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  age  of  lactation,  were  made  in  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  with  all  possible  care  in  order  to  avoid  errors.  In  this  in- 
stitution children  are  not  stinted  in  their  eating,  but  those  who  eat  little 
are  reminded  of  their  remissness,  and  are  urged  to  eat  more,  so  that  no 
one  leaves  the  table  hungry.  On  the  day  in  which  Dr.  Chadboume 
made  the  observations,  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  were  withheld,  so  that 
computation  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  would  be  more  accurate. 

TABLE  in.  —  Observations  Relating  to  the  Diet  during  Twenty -four 
HourSy  of  Twenty-eight  Healthy  Children,  between  the  ages  of  Tiao 
and  Three  Years,  with  an  Average  Age  of  Two  Years  Eight  Months. 


» 

Total  Amount. 

Average  for  each. 

Bread .... 

Breakfast. 

6  lbs.    4  oz.  1  dr. 

13  oz.  5  dr. 
22  lbs.  14  oz.  2  dr.* 

8  lbs.    0  oz.  5  dr. 

6  lbs.  13  oz.  7  dr. 
17  lbs.    9  oz.  7  dr. 

19  lbs.  12  oz.  1  dr. 

7  lbs.    1  oz.  2  dr. 

14  oz.  7  dr. 

3.6  oz. 

Butter 

.45  oz. 

Milk 

12.7  fl.  oz. 

Meat  .... 

DiNNEU. 

• 

4.6  oz. 

Potatoes 

3.9  oz. 

Milk 

9.4  fl.  oz. 

xIA.|1K.  .... 

Supper. 

10.5  fl.  oz. 

Bread 

Butter 

4.0  oz. 
.53  oz. 

*  854.6  fluid  ounces. 
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AYERAOB  FOB  BACH  CHIU)  FEB  DAT. 

Bread, 7.6  oz.  avoir. 

Butter,  .98oz.    *• 

Meat  (beef), 4.6  oz.      " 

Potatoes, 8.9  oz.      ** 

Milk, 89.6  fLoz. 

TABLE  IV. —  Ohservatums  upon  Twelve  Children   between   the  Ages  of 
Three  and  Six  Years :  Average  Age,  Four  Years  Ten  Months, 


Bread 

Batter. 

HUk.. 


Beef... 
Bread. 
Rice.., 
Milk  . 
Butter. 


Bread. 
Botter 
Milk. . 


Bbbakfast. 


Dinner. 


SUPPBR. 


Total  AmooDt 


4  lbs.    6  oz.  81  dr. 

5  oz.  2  dr. 
280  fl.  oz. 


9  lbs.  1  oz.  8  dr. 
1  lb.  0  oz.  1  dr. 
9  lbs.  12  oz.  7  dr. 
112  fl.  oz. 

2  oz.  2i  dr. 


2  lbs.    4  oz.  U  dr. 
5  oz.  6i  dr. 
192  fl.  oz. 


AY«ng«  for  each. 


5.86  oz. 
.427  oz. 
28.3  fl.  oz. 


12.1  oz. 

1.6  oz. 
18.0  oi. 

9.3  fl.  oz. 


8.0  oz. 
16.0  fl.  oz. 


AVERAGE  PER  DAT  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 


BCllk, 

Beef, 

Rice, 

Bread, 

Batter. 


48.6  fl.  oz. 
12.1  oz.  avoir. 
13.0  oz.      •* 


10.3  oz.      *' 
1.08  oz.   »* 


TABLE  V. — Observations  relating  to  the  Diet  of  Twenty-four  Children, 
Twelve  Boys,  Twelve  Girls,  between  the  Ages  of  Four  Years  and 
Ten  Years  :  Average,  Six  Years  Ten  Months. 


Total  Amount. 

Average  for  each. 

Bread... 

Breakfast. 

7  lbs.  18  oz.  8    dr. 
12  oz.  3i  dr. 
848  fl.  oz. 

5.21  oz. 

Botter 

.51  oz. 

Milk 

14.5  fl.  oz. 
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TABLE   \.— Continued. 


Total  Amoont. 

Average  for  each. 

Boast  Beef. 

Dinner. 

18  lbs.  11  oz.  0  dr. 
15  lbs.    8oz.  3  dr. 

1  lb.      6  oz.    i  dr. 

192  fl.  oz. 

4idr. 

6  lbs.    2  oz.  3i  dr. 
884  fl.  oz. 

11  OS.  5i  dr. 

12.46  oz. 

Potatoes 

10.30  oz. 

Bread 

.92  oz. 

Milk 

8.0  fl.  oz. 

Batter 

.012  oz. 

Bread 

Supper. 

4.1  OS. 

Milk 

Butter 

16.0  fl.  oz. 
.16  oz. 

AVERAGE  PER  DAT  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 

Roast  beef 12.46  nz. 

Bread 10.23  oz. 

Potatoes, 10.3    oz. 

Batter .99  oz. 

Milk, 88.5  fl.  oz. 


Compare  the  above  observations  with  those  of  Professor  Dalton,  who 
estimates  that  a  healthy  adult  taking  active  exercise  requires  each  day — 

Meat, 16  oz. 

Bread, 19  oz. 

Butter, 8ioz. 

Water, 62   oz. 

while  ODC  leading  a  sedentary  life  needs  considerably  less. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  that  even  more  food  appears  to  be 
needed  during  the  period  of  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  We  would 
suppose  this  to  be  so  without  statistical  evidence,  for  the  active  exercise, 
and  rapid  and  progressive  growth  of  this  period  would  necessarily  require 
a  large  amount  of  nutriment.  Moreover  while  adults  do  well  with  solid 
food  and  water,  statistics  show  that  the  best  diet  for  children  who  have 
passed  beyond  infancy,  is  one  of  milk  with  solid  food,  for  at  least  break* 
fast  and  supper. 

Although  we  are  able,  by  observations,  to  determine  the  average 
amount  of  food  required  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  children  of  various 
ages,  it  would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  diet  to  a  fixed  quantity,  for  some 
need  more  than  others.  A  cliild  should  never  go  hungry  after  a  meal. 
In  some  of  the  best  conducted  institutions  of  New  York,  the  children 
eat  of  plain  food  all  that  they  desire  at  each  meal,  while  in  other  institu- 
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tions  the  food  at  sapper  is  limited,  but  is  abundant  at  the  other  meals. 
As  children  go  to  bed  so  soon  after  supper,  it  is  proper  to  have  this  meal 
light,  and  of  such  food  as  is  easily  digested. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


ABTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 


Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a  hired 
wetrnorse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding  is  then  neces- 
sary. In  the  large  cities,  if  I  may  judge  from  our  New  York  experience, 
this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young  infants  should  always  be  discour- 
aged. It  generally  ends  in  death,  preceded  by  evidences  of  faulty  nutri- 
tion. A  considerable  proportion  of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive 
during  the  cool  months,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  warm  season  they  are 
the  first  to  be  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  indicating 
derangement  of  the  digestive  function.  In  my  opinion,  based  on  a 
pretty  extended  observation,  in  New  York  city  more  than  half  of  the 
artificially  fed  infants,  who  enter  the  summer  months,  die  before  the 
return  of  coo!  weather,  unless  saved  by  removal  to  the  country.  In  the 
country,  and  in  the  small  inland  cities,  the  results  of  artificial  feeding  are 
moch  more  favorable.  The  majority  live,  and  in  elevated  farming  sec- 
tions, on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  facility  with  which 
milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  obtained,  artificial  feeding  is  at- 
tended by  little  risk. 

Yoang  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  food  prepared  so  as 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  human  milk.  The  basis  of  such 
food  mast,  therefore,  be  the  milk  of  some  animal.  The  following  table, 
prepared  by  MM.  Vemois  and  Becqucrel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients of  human  milk,  and  the  milk  of  the  four  domestic  animals 
which  is  most  easily  obtained,  and  most  frequently  employed  as  food  : 

Composition  of  Milk, 


Specific 
Onvity. 

100  parts  COD  tain 

The  solid  components  consist  of 

Fiaids. 

BolidB. 

Sagar. 

Batter. 

Casein 
and  ex- 
tractiye 
matters. 

Salts. 

Human 

Cow 

in 

1032.67 
1038.38 
1034.57 
1033.53 
1040.98 

889.08 
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Cow's  milk  is  most  readilj  obtained,  and  is  commonly  osed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains  less  water  and 
sugar,  but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  composition,  however, 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  food  of  the  cow  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  variations  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  food,  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  has  been 
stated,  also,  that  the  milk  first  obtained  in  milking  is  most  watery,  since 
it  is  longer  secreted  than  the  last  milk,  or  the  **  stripping.'*  The  stall- 
fed  cow  gives  acid  milk,  while  the  cow  grazing  in  a  pasture  gives  milk 
that  is  alkaline.  Again,  the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is 
richer  than  after  the  lapse  of  several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  analyses  of  different  specimens 
of  cow's  milk  must  differ  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  milk  of  the 
goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In  fact,  different  samples  of  the 
milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ  more  from  each  other,  in  their  chemical 
character,  than  the  average  milk  of  one  animal  from  that  of  another. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recommended  as 
food  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow's  milk,  on  the  ground,  as  is  alleged, 
that  they  more  nearly  resemble  human  milk.  But  by  reference  to  the 
foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to 
this  supposed  resemblance  than  the  facts  justified.  Neither  the  milk  of 
the  ass  nor  goat,  so  far  as  its  chemical  character  is  concerned,  would  seem 
to  possess  any  advantages  over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is  procured 
with  difficulty,  and  is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's  milk  is  the 
unpleasant  odor  which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence  of  hircic 
acid.  .  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Parmentier,  that  this  odor  is  only 
noticed  in  the  milk  of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  important  advantage,  in 
the  city,  in  the  use  of  goat's  milk,  is  that  the  animal  can  be  kept  at  little 
expense,  so  that  even  poor  families  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  and  feed 
a  c<>w,  can  generally  possess  a  goat  from  which  fresh  milk  can  be  obtained 
at  any  time.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  goat's  milk,  when  fresh,  over 
cow's  milk  brought  from  the  country,  perhaps  watered  on  the  way,  and 
several  hours  old  when  received.  If,  however,  as  both  chemical  analysis 
and  experienc.e  show,  goat's  milk  is  no  better  as  food  for  infants  than 
cow's  milk  when  fresh  and  from  healthy  cows,  the  latter  must  continue 
in  common  use  for  this  purpose. 

Milk  used  for  infants  should  be  alkaline  or  neutral.  If  it  be  decidedly 
acid,  as  shown  by  the  proper  test,  it  should  be  rejected  ;  or,  if  there  be 
none  better,  should  be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  or 
carbonate  of  sodium.  The  i.urse  should  test  the  milk  at  different  periods 
through  the  day,  and  be  taught  to  make  the  necessary  addition.  We 
often  hear  parents  say  with  satisfaction  that  they  obtain  one  cow's  milk, 
but  milk  from  several  cows  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable,  as  a  rule,  as  it 
ia  apt  to  give  a  better  and  more  uniform  average  in  it3  ingredients. 
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Milk  should  always  be  given  at  a  uniform  temperature,  namely  a  little 
warmer  than  the  body.  Employed  habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  is 
apt  to  cause  stomatitis,  if  not  a  more  serious  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Infants  sometimes  take  the  milk  more  readily  if  a  little  sugar  be 
added.  Pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  kept  in  the  shops,  may  be  added,  one 
teaspoonful  to  five  or  six  ounces  of  milk,  or  cane  sugar  may  be  employed. 
In  case  of  constipation  cane  sugar  is  preferable,  as  it  is  more  laxative.  If 
the  milk  produce  symptoms  of  indigestion,  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  is 
sometimes  useful. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  six  months  should  take  food  through  the  nursing- 
bottle  at  the  temperature  of  about  98^®,  and  the  bottle  as  soon  as  used 
should,  with  the  India  rubber  tip  and  attachment,  be  put  in  a  quart  or 
two-quart  bowl  of  cold  water,  to  which  a  teaspoon ful  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodiam  has  been  added  ;  and  this  water  should  be  drawn  through  the  tube 
and  nipple  by  suction  with  the  mouth.  As  the  mfant  under  the  age  of 
one  month,  when  in  the  normal  state,  nurses  the  breast  about  ten  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  should  have  the  bottle  about  every  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  stomach  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  life  is  very  small,  re- 
sembling more  a  dilatation  of  the  intestines  than  a  separate  organ,  not  re- 
ceiring  more  than  one  or  two  ounces  of  liquid  without  distension. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  fed  so  often,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  given 
each  time  should  be  small,  and  such  as  will  be  quickly  digested  and 
absorbed.  In  the  first  month  after  birth  the  cow's  milk  should  be  diluted 
with  half  its  quantity  or  sometimes  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  month,  with  one-third  to  one-fourth  its  quantity  ;  and 
after  the  sixth  month  it  should  be  employed  without  dilution. 

The  shops  contain  many  substitutes  for  human  milk,  but  cow's  milk, 
if  it  can  be  obtained  fresh  from  healthy  grass-fed  or  hay -fed  cows,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  of  them  for  ordinary  feeding.  Condensed  milk  pos- 
sesses no  advantages  which  render  it  superior  to  ordinary  milk,  if  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  animal  and  sufficiently  often. 

When  shall  other  food  be  allowed  in  addition  to  cow's  milk,  and  what 
kind  of  food  ?  Cow's  milk  given  unmixed  with  other  kind  of  food,  docs 
not  always  agree  with  the  infant.  Possessing  nearly  the  same  chemical 
constitution  as  human  milk,  it  nevertheless  behaves  differently,  in  some 
respects,  in  its  digestion.  The  casein  of  human  milk  coagulates  in  light 
flocculi  in  the  stomach  of  the  infant,  so  as  to  be  readily  acted  on  by  the 
digestive  fluids,  while  that  in  cow's  milk  is  apt  to  form  large  and  firm 
coagula,  which  are  with  difficulty  digested,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
caase  colic  and  fever  and  make  the  infant  restless,  or  cause  vomiting,  by 
which  the  mass  is  expelled  ;  or  it  may  pass  the  bowels  only  partially 
digested,  and  appear  in  the  stools  as  whitish  masses. 

An  alkali    taken   with   the   cow's   milk   retards  the    coagulation    of 
casein,  and    tends  to   prevent  the  formation  of   large  and  thick   curds. 
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If  therefore  the  child  vomits  cards,  or  passes  fragments  of  them  in 
the  stools,  or  if  the  stools  be  acid,  lime  water  maj  be  added,  or 
the  carbonate  of  sodium  as  recommended  by  Vogel,  who  dissolves  one 
drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  adds  a  tcaspoonf  ul 
to  the  milk  at  each  meal.  A  more  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  large  and  firm  caseous  coagula,  is  to  mix  with  the  milk  some  bland  and 
easily  dfgested  farinaceous  food  which,  by  mechanically  separating  the 
caseous  particles,  prevents  the  fonnation  of  large  masses ;  and  which, 
while  it  has  nutritive  properties,  dilutes  the  milk  and  enables  the  digestive 
fluids  to  act  more  readily  upon  it,  the  desired  effect  is  attained  of  facili- 
tating digestion  without  impairing  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  milk. 

The  belief  has  prevailed  in  the  profession,  that  infants  prior  to  the  third 
or  fourth  month  can  digest  only  a  very  small  amount  of  starch,  since  the 
salivary  and  pancreatic  glands,  whose  secretions  convert  starch  into 
glucose,  a  necessary  change  in  digestion,  are  almost  rudimentary  in  the 
first  months  of  infancy.  In  a  monograph  relating  to  Infant  Diet  written 
by  Professor  A.  Jacobi,  and  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  popular 
reading  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  it  is  stated  that  the  parotid  glands 
which,  together,  weigh  80  grains  at  fifteen  months,  and  120  grains  at  two 
years,  weigh  but  34  grains  at  the  ago  of  one  month.  In  several  instances 
we  weighed  the  pancreas  taken  from  the  bodies  of  infants  who  had  died 
under  the  age  of  six  months  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  Its  weight 
was  very  different  in  those  whose  ages  were  about  the  same  ;  in  several 
under  the  age  of  four  months  it  was  less  than  one  drachm  and  in  some 
more  than  one  drachm  ;  but  in  no  instance  did  it  reach  two  drachms. 
The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  which  also  secrete  a  liquid  that 
is  designed  to  convert  starch  into  glucose,  are  comparatively  insignificant 
in  young  infants,  so  that  the  combined  action  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
sublingual  and  pancreatic  secretions,  must  be  inadequate  for  the  sacchari- 
fication  of  the  starch  which  ordinary  farinaceous  food  contains,  during 
the  first  three  or  four  months  of  infancy. 

But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions  are 
not  the  only  agents  by  w^hich  starch  is  digested.  The  mucous  surface 
furnishes  an  ^*  epithelial  ferment,  which  assists  in  the  change,  so  that 
the  secretions  from  the  buccal  and  intestinal  surfaces  materially  aid  in  the 
digestion."  (Revue  des  Sciences  Med.y  1879,  by  Charles  Richert)  ;  also 
remarks  by  Professor  Flint  Jr.,  in  Physiol,  of  Man, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  young  infants  are  able  to  digest  a  certain 
amount  of  starch,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  those  who  are 
older  and  the  preparation  of  a  farinaceous  food  in  which  saccharification 
of  the  starch  is  effected  by  a  chemical  process,  and  the  delicate  and  easily 
deranged  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  relieved  of  the  task,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum. 

The  late  Baron  Liebig,  who  devoted  considerable  time  in  the  last  years 
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of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  food  of  infants,  prepared  such  an  article, 
widely  and  favorably  known  on  both  continents  as  Li^ig's  food.     Haw- 
ley's  Liebig's  food,  made  by  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  in  the 
shops  for  some  years.     More  recently,  Liebig's  food  made  by  Mr.  Hor- 
hck,  of  Chicago,  and  that  by  Mr.  Mellin,  of  London,  which  are  nearly 
identical,  have  come  into  use.     Being  carefully  prepared  according  to 
Liebig's  formula,  by  chemists  fully  competent,  they  poesess  certain  ad- 
vantages, such  as  quick  and  easy  preparation  and  a  pleasant  flavor,  and 
ire,  therefore,  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  have  employed  them. 

The  accompanying  statements  show  us  the  nature  of  Liebig's  food,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and 
deitrin,  a  change  which,  when  farinaceoas  substances  are  used  in  the  usual 
way,  is  effected  in  the  system,  and  thus  the  digestive  organs  are  relieved 
from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  digestion. 

*'  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food  :  Half  an 
ounce  of  wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven  grains 
and  a  quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  and  one  ounce  of  water  are  to  be 
well  mixed  ;  five  ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
whole  pat  on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  during  five  minutes,  heated  and  stirred 
again,  till  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boil.  After  the 
lepantion  of  the  bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  boiling  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  loses  all  taste  of  the  flour."  (London  Laneety  January 
7th,  1865  ;  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  July,  1865.) 

This  food,  according  to  Liebig,  furnishes  double  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment contained  in  milk  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  a  *'  double  concentra- 
tion'' of  that  secretion. 

Dr.  Hassell,  in  a  communication  in  reference  to  this  food  to  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  for  July  29th,  1865,  says  :  '*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
merit  of  Liebig' s  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour  as  a  const!- 
tcent  of  the  food  ;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it,  exercises,  when 
the  flaid  food  or  soup  is  properly  prepared,  a  most  remarkable  influence 
npon  the  starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  food,  from  being  thick  and  sugarless, 
becomes  comparatively  thin  and  sweet." 

.  .  .  '*  Correct  and  ingenious  as  are  the  principles  upon  which  this 
food  has  been  designed,  yet  the  directions  given  for  its  preparation  are 
certainly  open  to  considerable  improvement.  Thus,  Liebig  directs  that 
the  malt  should  be  ground  in  a  common  coffee-mill,  and  the  coarse 
powder  passed  through  a  sieve.  This  necessitates  the  subsequent  strain- 
ing of  the  food,  a  tedious  operation,  in  order  to  remove  the  bran  and  re- 
maining particles  of  husk.  And  further,  that  the  food  should  be  put 
npon  a  gentle  fire  previous  to  its  being  finally  boiled.  Now,  a  gentle 
heat  may  mean  almost  any  temperature  nearly  up  to  the  boiling-point  ; 
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and  since  the  action  of  the  diastase  is  destroyed  at  about  150^  F.,  the 
temperature  should,  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  degree. 

*^  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  malt  should  be  well  freed  from 
husk,  and  finely  ground  ;  that  the  wheat  fiour  should  be  lightly  baked  ; 
and  finally,  that  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food.  Indeed,  in  some  samples  recently  submitted  to  me  by  Messrs. 
Sarory  &  Moore,  I  find  that  the  first  two  points  have  been  attended  to,  and 
that  they  use  malt  freed  from  husk  and  finely  ground,  and  the  wheat  flour 
baked. 

''  The  effect  of  baking  the  wheat  flour  is  to  partially  cook  the  starch 
entering  into  its  composition,  so  that  less  heat  is  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  liquid  food.  I  find  that  a  temperature  ranging  between  140*^ 
and  148°  is  amply  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  transformation  and 
solution  of  the  starch-corpuscles,  and,  indeed,  to  cook  the  food  suffi- 
ciently.*' 

Dr.  James  S.  Hawley,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Liebig's  food,  and  who  now  furnishes  the  market  with  it,  says  : 
"  The  principal  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  Liebig's  food  is 
the  difficulty  of  its  preparation.  This  objection  certainly  did  lie  against 
the  process  recommended  by  its  author,  and  against  many  of  the  direc- 
tions since  proposed.  But  .  .  .  the  simplest  form  of  cooking  is  all  that 
is  requisite.  This  consists  in  mixing  the  dry  food,  properly  compound- 
ed, with  milk  or  water  (better  milk),  and  slowly  bringing  it  to  a  boil  with 
frequent  stirring  ;  or  heating  it  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  grows  thin,  and  repeat  this  process  two  or 
three  times.  At  the  close  of  the  process  it  will  be  quite  thin  and  sweet. 
No  food  can  be  cooked  in  a  simpler  manner  than  this.  This  dissolving 
of  the  thick,  hydrated  starch  is  itself  the  evidence  of  the  transformation 
of  amylura  into  glucose.  It  is  not  claimed,  that  by  this  simple  method, 
all  the  starch  is  converted,  but  that  its  percentage  is  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished, sufficiently  so  to  afford  abundant  assimilable  nutriment  to  the  in- 
fant, and  also  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
presence  of  indigestible  matter  in  the  intestines." 

Licbig's  food  if  given  in  considerable  quantity,  is  laxative,  from  the 
large  amount  of  grape  sugar  which  it  contains,  and  therefore,  while  useful 
in  a  constipated  habit,  it  cannot  be  recommended,  unless  in  small  quantity, 
for  infants  who  have  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

Milk  should,  however,  be  the  chief  article  of  food  during  the  first  year, 
and  one  of  the  chief  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy,  but  after  the 
age  of  six  months,  it  is  proper  to  allow  some  solid  food.  The  quantity  of 
solid  food  should  be  increased  and  that  of  milk  diminished  as  the  infant 
grows  older,  but  during  the  second  and  third  years  as  well  as  during  the 
first,  milk  should  be  allowed  each  day  at,  at  least,  certain  of  the  meals. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  artificial  food  already  mentioned  may 
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be  made  of  greater  consistence,  bo  as  to  be  given  with  the  spoon. 
Crumbs  of  stale  bread  broken  np  should  be  boiled  in  water  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  for  one  or  two  hours,  then  removed,  and  to  the  pulp  fresh 
milk  be  added.  This  may  be  given  one  or  more  times  daily  in  addition 
to  the  nursing,  care  being  taken  that  all  lumps  be  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
Beef  tea  is  laxative,  on  account  of  the  salts  which  it  contains,  as  is  also 
chicken  tea  ;  but  a  small,  or  moderate  amount  of  it  may  be  given  once  a 
day.  Stale  wheat  bread  or  soda  cracker  should  be  crumbled  in  it  and 
soaked,  so  as  to  be  soft.  If  there  be  diarrhcea,  the  ordinary  beef  tea 
should  not  be  allowed  to  young  infants,  on  account  of  its  laxative  effect, 
hot  the  expressed  juice  may  be  given  instead.  Few  vegetables  are  proper 
for  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  but  the  potato,  baked  and  mashed 
so  as  to  be  like  flour,  may  be  given  at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  month.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  starch,  but  appears  to  be  readily  digested  by 
infants  of  the  age  mentioned,  if  given  once  a  day  in  moderate  quantity, 
with  a  little  butter  and  salt  added.  In  the  second  year  a  greater  variety 
of  food  may  be  allowed,  but  the  full  diet  of  the  table  must  not  be  given 
till  after  infancy,  or  the  age  of  three  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  the  infant  is  weaned.  He  has  twelve  teeth,  eight  in- 
cisors, and  four  molars,  which,  with  their  broad  surfaces,  are  designed 
for  chewing.  Let  him  have  now,  each  day  or  second  day,  in  addition  to 
the  food  which  has  previously  been  employed,  a  small  piece  of  roast  beef, 
rare  done  and  cut  very  fine.  Other  meat,  as  mutton,  may  sometimes  be 
given  instead.  After  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  light  puddings  of 
farinaceous  substances,  properly  prepared,  ae  of  rice  and  com  meal,  are 
proper  additions  to  the  dietary. 

All  the  teeth  of  the  first  set  have  appeared  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
five  months,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  more  marked  transition 
may  he  made  from  liquid  to  solid  food.     Certain  fruits  may  be  allowed, 
even  hefore  this  period  ;  as  also  the  jellies  of  most  berries,  and  of  fruits, 
which  being  deprived  of  seeds  and  parenchyma  are  for  the  most  part 
readily  digested,  while  they  give  a  relish  to  the  farinaceous  food  with 
which  they  are  eaten.     Pastries  as  ordinarily  made,  whatever  fruits  they 
may  contain,  are  too  rich  and  indigestible  for  young  children.     The  fol- 
lowing judicious  rule  for  the  preparation  of  fruits  for  children,  copied  in 
popular  treatises  on  hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood,  is  from  **  Murray's 
Modem  Cookery  Book."  .  .  .  **  Put  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants, 
gooseherries,  etc.,  into  a  stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  among  them  as  much  Lis- 
bon sugar  as  necessary  ;  set  the  jar  in  an  oven  or  on  a  hearth,  with  a  tea- 
cnpful  of  water  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  burning  ;  or  put  the  jar  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  till  its  contents  be  perfectly  done.     Berries  and  fruits 
thus  prepared,  and  the  fruit  jellies,  are  best  eaten  spread  on  bread  and 
butter,  or  on  aoda  crackers." 
The  shops  contain  various  dietetic  preparations  which  under  certain  cir. 
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camstaoces  may  be  employed  in  place  of  fresh  milk.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  the  condensed  milk,  both  the  American  an4  Swiss.  Next  is  lac- 
teous  farina,  Ridge's  food  and  imperial  granum. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

BATHING,  CLOTHING.  SLEEP.  EXERCISE, 

Bathing  is  now  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries  as  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  bodily  comfort  and  health.  The  first  bathing  of  the  infant, 
which  is  immediately  after  birth,  should  be  in  water  at  a  temperature  a 
little  below  that  of  the  blood,  namely,  at  about  96",  after  which  the 
general  bath  is  inadmissible  until  the  navel  string  is  detached.  In  the  in- 
iant,  reaction  of  the  surface  when  chilled  is  tardy  and  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore there  is  great  danger  of  catching  cold  when  the  surface  is  cooled  by 
water,  and  does  not  quickly  react.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation 
that  infants  become  chilly  and  their  extremities  remain  cool  in  a  medium, 
whether  air  or  water,  in  which  older  children  and  adults  would  have  com- 
fortable warmth.  Therefore  they  are  liable  to  contract  bronchitis,  sore 
throat,  intestinal  catarrh,  or  other  inflammation,  from  very  slight  expos- 
ures. This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  subject  of 
bathing. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  detachment  of  the  navel  string,  the  bath 
should  be  employed  daily,  but  not  longer  than  three  minutes  ;  during 
which  time  thorough  ablution  can  be  performed.  DifEerent  authorities 
disagree  in  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  bath  during  the  first 
months  of  infancy.  Steiner  of  Prague,  a  high  authority  in  children's 
diseases,  says,  '*  During  the  first  nine  months  the  infant  should  have  a 
daily  bath  a  little  above  blood  heat,"  .  .  .  but  most  state  a  temperature 
a  little  below  blood  heat.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  92%  which  is  con- 
siderably below  blood  heat,  but  which  communicates  a  moderately  warm 
sensation  to  the  hand.  After  the  age  of  ten  months,  or  even  of  eight 
months  for  vigorous  children,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  be  reduced 
to  90%  and  it  should  not  be  lower  than  this  during  the  remainder  of  in- 
fancy, or  if  it  be  used  a  little  lower,  care  should  be  taken  to  produce  re- 
action by  brisk  rubbing  and  exercise,  after  a  short  bath.  At  the  close  of 
infancy,  namely  at  two  and  a  half  years,  the  temperature  may  be  still 
farther  reduced,  but  it  should  not,  even  for  the  most  robust  children  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  be  below  78",  which  is  recorded  on  our  thermometers 
as  the  temperature  of  summer  heat,  and  is  about  that  of  our  northern 
lakes  during  midsummer. 

The  rules  given  in  the  books  ;  not  to  bathe  or  direct  a  child  to  be  bathed 
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immediately  after  eating,  or  after  mach  exercise,  when  the  pores  of  the 
skin  are  perspiring,  should  he  heeded.  The  head  should  first  he  wet  with 
the  water,  and  Castile  soap  should  he  applied  over  the  surface  to  insure 
cleanliness.  The  strongly  scented  toilet  soaps  sometimes  contain  rancid 
fats,  or  other  deleterious  suhstances,  and  should  he  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. In  hot  weather  a  daily  bath  is  advisable,  but  in  the  cooler  months 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  child  bathe  twice  or  three  times  in  the  week.  If 
from  lack  of  conveniences,  or  for  other  reasons,  general  hathing  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  surface  be  washed  from  a  basin  or  bowl,  cooler  water 
may  be  used  than 'would  be  proper  for  the  general  bath,  and  a  longer  time 
to  complete  bathing  would  evidently  be  required.  The  hath-room  should 
be  comfortably  warm,  and  after  the  bath,  the  surface  should  be  briskly 
robbed  with  flannel,  or  in  case  of  the  older  children,  with  a  suitable  coarse 
towel,  and  exercise  afterward  encouraged  to  insure  full  reaction.  In  New 
York,  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  asylums,  hoth  boys  and 
girls  are  allowed  to  bathe,  in  bath  houses,  in  the  Hudson  when  the  water 
and  weather  are  not  too  cool. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  these  general  remarks  on  hathing  the  recent 
remarkable  statement  of  a  high  authority  on  thermometric  observations  and 
temperature,  that,  during  hot  days,  a  bath  in  hot  water,  employed  in  the 
boars  of  greatest  atmospheric  heat,  tends  to  reduce  the  heat  of  body  and 
to  preserve  its  normal  temperature  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Wnnderlich,  says  *'  in  tropical  countries  and  in  very  hot  seasons,  no 
means  of  cooling  is  so  lasting  as  a  bath  or   douche  of  very  warm  water." 

Olothing. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  mother  or  nurse  is  the  selection 
of  clothing  for  children  which  will  be  suitable  for  their  age  and  the  season. 
In  the  flatter  of  dress,  as  in  that  of  diet,  many  errors  are  unconsciously 
committed.  In  a  room  of  proper  temperature,  which  during  the  cool 
months  should  be  70®  for  infants  and  68®  for  children  old  enough  to  run 
about,  the  head  should  never  be  covered  unless  in  case  of  young  infants, 
bat  the  sides  of  the  head  as  well  as  the  neck  and  shoulders  may  be  lightly 
covered  in  sleep.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  leave  off  the  '*  belly- 
band*'  which  is  applied  after  birth,  when  the  infant  has  reached  the  age 
of  three  or  four  months,  but  from  the  fact  that  infants  so  often  take  cold, 
especially  at  night  by  throwing  off  bed  clothes,  both  in  cool  weather, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  may  fall  below  70°,  and  in  sum- 
mer when  there  are  currents  of  air  through  open  windows,  I  advise  the 
continuance  of  the  hand  during  the  first  year  or  eighteen  months.  In  the 
summer  it  should  he  made  of  light  merino,  and  in  the  winter,  of  flannel. 
It  sboold  never  be  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  he  uncomfortable,  or  so  snug 
as  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  free  movements  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men in  respiration.     It  should  extend  to  and  not  over  the  ribs,  and 
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should  be  secured  either  with  safety  pins  or  a  few  stitches.  If  excoria- 
tious  or  prickly  heat  appear  on  the  skin  under  the  band  in  hot  weather, 
a  very  common  eruption  in  infancy,  the  surface  should  be  dusted  with 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  or  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  lycopodium  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  a  single  layer  of  linen  should  be  applied  over  it  and  under 
the  band.  If  the  eruption  be  severe,  it  might  be  best  to  substitute  a 
linen  or  soft  muslin  band  for  a  time  in  place  of  the  merino. 

A  cardinal  principle  in  the  clothing  of  children  is  that  the  garments 
should  always  be  so  loose  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  functional 
activity  of  organs.  The  fitting  and  putting  on  of  the  dress  is  left  too 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  who  is  usually  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portant facts  in  physiology,  and  unwittingly  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
injures  her  charge.  I  have  often  interposed  to  loosen  the  dress  of  young 
infants,  which  was  so  tight  as  to  sensibly  embarrass  respiration,  and  the 
case  of  a  new-born  infant  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which  it  seemed 
probable  that  death  resulted  from  this  cause.  Infants  especially,  who  are 
so  liable  to  pulmonary  collapse  and  intestinal  hernia,  should  have  loose 
covering  of  both  chest  and  abdomen.  Pressure  over  the  stomach  always 
feels  uncomfortable,  and  this  organ,  almost  as  much  as  the  lungs,  needs 
full  expansion  and  free  movement,  in  order  to  perform  its  function  of 
digestion  properly.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  intestines,  but  they 
tolerate  compression  better,  and  their  movements  are  less  impeded  than 
those  of  the  stomach  by  too  tight  dressing.  Another  part,  where  too 
snug  an  application  of  the  dress  does  very  great  harm,  is  the  neck,  since 
moderate  pressure  in  this  region  may  retard  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  very  important  vessels,  namely,  those  which  supply  the  brain,  or 
return  blood  from  this  organ.  The  dress  about  the  neck  should  always 
be  so  loose  that  the  four  fingers  of  the  nurse  can  be  readily  introduced 
underneath  it.  Skirts  upon  girls  are  sometimes  supported  by  being  tied 
tightly  around  the  waist  and  over  the  stomach.  This  should  never  be 
allowed,  but  they  should  always  be  supported  by  shoulder  straps,  and  be 
loose  around  the  waist. 

Clothing  protects  the  body  according  to  its  thickness  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  conducting  power  of  heat.  Woollen,  fur,  and  feather  gar- 
ments have  very  low  conducting  power,  and  wool,  from  its  plentiful  sup- 
ply and  cheapness,  must  always  be  the  material  which  is  chiefly  worn  in 
the  winter  season,  while  cotton,  and  in  still  greater  degree,  linen,  are 
active  conductors  of  heat,  allowing  its  quick  escape  from  any  part  of  the 
body  which  it  covers,  and  they  are  therefore  the  proper  material  for  sum- 
mer clothing. 

The  color  of  a  garment  matters  little  as  regards  the  escape  of  heat  from 
the  body,  for  whatever  its  color  its  surface  next  the  body  is  necessarily 
dark  from  the  exclusion  of  light ;  but  the  color  is  important  as  regards 
the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays.     Black 
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has  the  highest  absorptive  power,  while  white  has  the  least,  and  the 
mixed  colors  have  absorptive  powers  which  are  intermediate.  In  experi- 
ments made  of  shirtings  of  different  colors,  while  white  received  100^  F. 
black  received  208^  F.  A  light  color  is  therefore  the  best  to  dress  chil- 
dren in  daring  the  hottest  weather. 

The  covering  which  is  proper  for  the  head  of  a  child  when  outdoors, 
most  evidently  vary  considerably  in  difEerent  seasons,  and  in  different 
states  of  weather.  Many  a  yoang  child,  with  scanty  growth  of  hair,  has 
contracted  that  painful  disease,  inflammation  of  the  ear,  followed  perhaps 
by  a  protracted  discharge,  and  more  or  less  impairment  of  hearing,  in 
consequence  of  taking  cold  from  insufficient  covering  of  head  and  ears  in' 
inclement  and  changeable  weather  ;  even  leaving  off  accidentally  a  band 
or  tie  to  which  a  child  is  accustomed  will  sometimes  give  it  a  cold. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  common  and  danger- 
0U8  practice  among  the  poor  of  allowing  children  to  go  bareheaded  in  the 
son  during  the  season  when  the  atmospheric  heat  is  highest.  Not  a  sum- 
mer passes  in  which  I  do  not  meet  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
which  I  believe  to  be  largely  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun*s  rays.  There 
is  no  better  and  safer  covering  of  the  head  of  a  child,  who  is  allowed  to 
go  m  the  open  air  during  the  hot  weather,  than  the  light,  cool,  and  inex- 
pensive straw  hat. 

The  feet  should  always  be  warm  and  dry,  the  shoes  worn  in  wet  weather 
being  water-proof  ;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
shoes,  that  they  be  pliable  and  loose,  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  growth, 
without  compression  of  any  part.  If  during  the  period  of  growth  proper 
precantions  are  taken  in  this  respect,  the  chiropodist  wou^d  have  little  to 
do  in  subsequent  years.  Corns,  bunions,  and  in- growing  toe-nails  origi- 
nate from  shoes  hard  and  unyielding,  or  too  tightly  fitting. 

Sleep. 

The  new-bom  infant  requires  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours*  sleep  each 
daj.  If  it  do  not  have  this,  and  be  wakeful,  it  is  probably  not  well. 
It  sleeps  therefore  most  of  the  time  when  not  awake  for  nursing,  bath- 
ing, and  change  of  clothing.  As  it  grows  older,  a  less  and  less  amount 
of  sleep  is  required.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  about  nine  hours  of 
deep  are  needed,  and  it  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  healthy  develop, 
ment,  to  allow  children  of  this  age  one  or  two  hours  of  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  They  indeed  often  take  it  by  falling  asleep  on 
the  sofa,  or  floor,  or  in  places  where  they  are  liable  to  take  cold  through 
cofrents  of  air  and  scant  covering,  if  not  heeded. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  to  children  who  were  wakeful  by  nurses, 
ind  mothers  too,  who  have  given  them  active  and  dangerous  drugs,  as 
laadanum  or  morphine,  under  some  enticing  name  as  soothing  syrup  or 
eordial.     A  wakeful  and  fretful  child  is  not  well.     Its  ailment  may  be 
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trivial  or  grave,  but  it  should  never,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
from  mother  or  nurse  any  of  those  proprietary  mixtures,  having  seductive 
names,  which  the  shops  contain.  If  it  need  medicine,  it  should  be  ex- 
amined and  prescribed  for  by  the  physician.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  some  accepted  and  important  facts  regarding  the  dor- 
mitory of  children.  A  free  ventilation  is  required,  either  through  ventila- 
tors or  open  windows,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  should 
be  allowed  for  each  sleeper.  A  small  room  should  not  contain  more  than 
two  children.  Curtains  should  not  as  a  rule  be  employed,  and  no  open 
vessels  of  foul  water  should  stand  in  the  room,  or  anything  else  which 
may  contaminate  the  air.  The  garments  worn  through  the  day  must  be 
entirely  removed  and  hung  up  away  from  the  bed. 

In  the  asylums  of  New  York,  where  from  long  and  abundant  experi- 
ence the  management  of  children  is  systematized,  infants  and  the  younger 
children  are  usually  put  to  bed  between  six  and  seven,  and  the  older  chil- 
dren between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  ;  the  last  meal  or  supper,  as  I  have 
stated  elsewhere,  being  light  and  easily  digested. 

Bz^rois^. 

Exercise  is  an  important  hygienic  requirement.  Harm  often  results 
from  modes  of  exercise  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  age.  Occasionally 
I  meet  cases  of  permanent  bow-leg,  which  have  manifestly  resulted  from 
attempts  to  make  the  infants  stand  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months. 
They  should  never  be  encouraged  to  walk  or  stand  till  about  the  age  of 
one  year,  and  if  they  do  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months  let  it  be  volun-  < 
tary,  and  not  taught  by  standing  them  upon  their  feet.  In  case  of  infants 
with  rachitis,  which  disease  is  common  in  the  cities,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  lime- salts  in  the  bones,  and  can  be  detected  by  great  back- 
wardness in  teething,  attempts  to  stand  or  walk  for  any  length  of  time 
should  be  discouraged,  till  by  the  use  of  lime-salts  and  cod- liver  oil,  and 
improvement  of  the  general  health,  the  rachitis  is  cured.  Much  of 
the  permanent  deformity  which  mars  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  adult 
life  originates  in  rachitis  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  infant  before  he  is  old  enough  to  stand  takes  sufficient  exercise  in 
a  way  that  is  natural  and  harmless.  Let  him  lie  ppon  his  back  in  the 
crib,  or  on  the  floor,  with  a  blanket  under  his  body  and  a  pillow  under  his 
head,  and  all  his  clothes  loose,  so  as  not  to  restrain  the  free  movements 
of  his  limbs.  A  healthy  infant  seems  to  enjoy  this  attitude,  moving  all 
his  limbs  sufficiently  to  give  them  the  required  exercise,  and  evincing  his 
delight  and  exuberance  of  life  by  utterances  which  are  as  expressive  as 
words. 

In  the  cool  months  of  our  latitude,  infants  should  not  be  taken  out-doors 
until  the  age  of  three  months,  and  then  only  for  a  brief  time  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  ;  but  in  the  summer  they  should  begin  to  receive 
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oat-door  air  and  exercise  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  warm  weather 
the  face  should  never  be  covered  by  a  vail  or  otherwise,  and  air  and  light 
should  have  free  access  to  it.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  however,  from  a  clear 
sky, should  be  excluded  either  by  a  parasol  or  the  shade  of  trees  or  houses, 
or  by  the  carriage  in  which  the  infant  is  carried.  In  cold  weather,  or 
when  there  is  a  strong  wind,  the  protection  of  a  vail  is  needed.  Rude 
tossing  of  infants,  which  is 'common  in  families,  should  always  be  forbid- 
den. Its  effect  on  the  cerebral  circulation  is  likely  to  be  bad,  and  it 
involves  risk  of  a  serious  accident.  In  one  instance  to  my  knowledge, 
death  resulted  from  injury  received  in  this  way. 

Walking,  as  it  is  the  natural,  so  it  is  the  best,  exercise  for  the  older 
infants  and  during  the  period  of  childhood.  It  promotes  digestion  when 
not  carried  to  the  extent  of  fatigue,  and  gives  gentle  exercise  to  all  the 
muscles.  The  baby -carriage  answers  a  useful  purpose,  when  combined 
with  walking.  With  the  ordinary  hired  nurse  it  is  safer  for  the  infant  ta 
be  taken  out  in  this  vehicle  than  in  the  arms,  for  if  the  nurse  in  careless 
walking  should  trip,  great  harm  might  result.  In  one  instance  which 
came  under  my  notice  convulsions  and  idiocy  were  plainly  referable  to  the 
fall  of  an  infant  from  its  nurse's  arms  upon  its  head. 

The  ordinary  lawn  sports  of  childhood,  as  croquet  for  both  sexes,  play- 
iog  ball  or  quoits  for  boys,  which  are  rendered  more  exciting  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  are  also  useful  for  muscular  exercise  and  development, 
while  they  involve  little  danger.  The  swing  afiEords  a  pleasant  exercise,  and 
with  the  propulsion  required  it  gives  gentle  but  efficient  activity  to  most 
.of  the  muscles. 

Many  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  are  too  severe,  involve  too  much  risk  of 
raptured  tendons,  spraTned  joints,  and  even  of  dislocated  or  broken 
limbs. 

Among  all  the  ingenious  inventions  to  provide  sports  and  pastimes 
for  children,  there  are  none  better  than  gardening  and  farming,  where 
facilities  will  allow  it,  conjoined  with  the  ordinary  household  duties.  The 
healthy  and  robust  development  of  the  farming  population,  their  almost 
complete  immunity  from  rachitic  and  scrofulous  ailments,  is  attributable 
to  their  out-door  mode  of  life,  and  the  many  kinds  of  healthful  work 
which  farm  life  requires.  Such  work  is  always  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  for  children  old  enough  to  participate  in  it,  while  it  develops 
the  habit  of  productive  industry. 
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CHAPTEK    X. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  AILMENTS    INCIDENTAL    TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE 
INFANT.  AND   DETACHMENT  OF  THE  CORD. 

ApnoMi  (Asphyxia)  NeonatL 

In  the  healthy  infant,  born  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  two 
important  functions  of  life,  respiration  and  circulation,  are  established 
within  the  first  minute.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens,  in  consequence 
of  some  unfavorable  circumstance,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  cease  to  act, 
and  the  infant  at  birth  lies  motionless  as  one  dead.  Sometimes  in  these 
cases  an  occasional  pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  when  the  fingers 
press  under  the  left  ribs,  but  there  is  no  respiration.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  the  surface  is  exsanguine  or  cyanotic  and  livid. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  The  fault  may  be  partly  in  the  infant ; 
it  may  bo  feeble  in  its  development ;  but  the  common  causes  are  com- 
pression of  the  cord  during  birth,  from  breech  presentation  or  otherwise  ; 
powerful,  frequent,  and  long-continued  uterine  contractions,  often  induced 
by  ergot,  but  sometimes  occurring  normally,  which  compress  the  placenta, 
and  consequently  obstruct  the  foetal  circulation ;  detachment  of  the 
placenta  before  birth,  and  protracted  labor,  from  pelvic  malformation  or 
otherwise,  even  when  there  is  no  unusual  severity  of  the  pains. 

Treatment. — Obviously  the  treatment  must  be  prompt.  Mucus  should 
be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  the  finger,  and  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  placental  hsemorrhage  or  ansemia 
from  other  causes,  as  exhibited  by  pallor  of  the  surface,  a  few  drops  of 
blood  should  be  allowed  to  run  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cord.  The 
flow  induced,  aids  in  establishing  the  circulation,  and,  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  in  which  there  is  congestion  of  the. internal  organs,  gives 
partial  relief  to  it.  Brisk  rubbing  of  the  body,  slapping  the  buttocks, 
blowing  in  the  face,  sprinkling  water  upon  it,  alternately  transferring  the 
body  from  a  tub  of  hot  to  cold  w^atcr,  may  be  tried  in  quick  succession, 
and,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  returning  animation,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  resorting  to  artificial  respiration. 

The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  with  a 
blanket  underneath  it,  and  the  head  in  such  a  position  that  the  epiglottis 
falls  forward  ;  a  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed  over  its  face,  having  a 
hole  of  suflScient  size  to  blow  through,  corresponding  with  its  mouth.  The 
physician,  compressing  firmly  the  epigastrium  with  his  thumb,  blows  a  full 
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breath  through  the  hole.     A  little  of  the  air,  notwithstaDding  the  com- 
pression, enters  the  stomach,  some  maj  escape  by  the  nostrils,  and  the 
rest  enters  the  lungs.     Immediately,  the  hand  passing  from  the  epigas- 
trium to  the  thorax,  compresses  it  gently,  though  with  sufficient  force  to 
produce   expiration.      This  should  be  repeated  six  or  eight  times  per 
minute.     The  action  of  the  heart,  previously  slow,  becomes  quicker  by 
the  artificial  respiration.     I  have  been  able  to  produce  pulsations  by  this 
method  when  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
death,  to  all  appearance,  had  occurred.     Some  recommend  placing  the 
infant  on  the  right  side,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  valve  between 
the  auricles,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  change  it  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  prevent  congestions,  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  when 
the  circulation  is  imperfect.     The  circulation  always  commences  sooner 
than  respiration.     The  first  respirations  are  mere  gasps,  not  more  than 
one  or  two  per  minute  in  cases  of  decided  asphyxia,  but  as  they  become 
more  frequent,  they  are  also  deeper. 

Artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
cases,  in  which  no  action  of  the  heart  can  be  detected,  by  pressing  the 
fingers  under  the  ribs,  when,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  returning  animation, 
the  case  is  hopeless.  If  there  be  any  pulsation,  however  feeble,  we  should 
not  cease  in  the  attempt  at  resuscitation.  Some  prefer  insufilation  through 
a  tabe  (as  the  segment  of  a  catheter)  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and 
pressure  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage  so  as  to  close  the  pharynx,  instead  of 
upon  the  epigastrium.  The  principle  of  treatment  is  similar,  but  the  mode 
which  I  have  recommended  above  I  have  found  successful  beyond  ex- 
pectation. Thus,  in  one  case  in  my  practice  in  which  pulsation  in  the 
umbilical  cord  had  ceased  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  birth  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  prolapse,  I  employed  artificial  respiration  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  there  was  any  appreciable  pulsation,  but  by  persever- 
ance the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions  were  fully  re-established, 
and  the  child  lived  and  was  vigorous.  When  respiration  commences,  in- 
safflation  may  cease,  but  it  is  proper  to  aid  the  respiratory  movements  a 
little  longer  by  compressing  the  thorax  after  each  inspiration.  Still,  the 
physician  may  be  disappointed  in  the  result.  In  not  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  respiration  continues  gasping,  and  after  a  few  hours,  perhaps 
eren  a  day,  death  ensues.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  sev- 
eral infants  who  have  died  under  such  circumstances,  chiefiy  in  the 
Xursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  about  six  from  recollection,  and  have  found 
considerable  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  viscera.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  almost  none  at  all,  was  found  inflated, 
eren  when  the  cries  had  for  a  time  been  strong,  and  extravasated  blood, 
usually  in  considerable  quantity,  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  evi- 
dently having  escaped  from  the  meningeal  vessels,  which  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  congestion  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  or  difficult  birth. 
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Meningeal  apoplexy,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill  suc- 
cess attending  our  efforts  to  save  those  who  are  so  far  resuscitated,  as  to 
be  able  to  breathe. 

Recently,  Professor  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore,  has  recommended  a 
simple  mode  of  resuscitation.  The  physician  places  his  hands  under  the 
middle  portion  of  the  back  of  the  child,  with  their  ulnar  borders  in  con- 
tact, and  at  right  angles  to  the  spine.  Extending  his  thumbs,  he  carries 
forward  the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk  by  gentle  but  firm  pressure,  so 
that  they  form  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about  45^  in  the  diaphragma- 
tic region.  Then  the  angle  is  reversed  by  carrying  backward  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  nates.  An  assistant  may  aid  by  supporting  the  head.  By 
alternating  these  movements,  Professor  Byrd  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
resuscitation  when  other  methods  had  failed,  and  when  so  much  time 
had  elapsed  that  the  case  would  seem  hopeless  to  most  practitioners. 
The  name  and  position  of  Dr.  Byrd  commend  this  method  to  considera- 
tion and  trial.  (American  Supplement  of  Obstet,  Journ.  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1873.) 

Caput  Snccedanenm — Oephalaenuitoina. 

During  the  birth  of  the  child,  extravasation  of  blood  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  part  of  the  scalp  which  presents.  This  results  from  the 
passive  congestion,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  duration  of  labor 
and  severity  of  the  labor-pains,  which  occurs  in  the  presenting  parts, 
whether  scalp,  arm,  or  breech.  Caput  succedaneum  is  the  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  swelling  thus  caused.  Its  seat  is  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  scalp  external  to  the  pericranium.  The  tumor  is 
soft,  painless,  and  usually  located  upon  the  occiput.  It  consists  partly  of 
eztravasated  blood,  but  largely  of  serum  which  has  transuded  from  the 
congested  vessels  before  that  degree  of  congestion  was  reached,  required 
to  effect  the  transudation  of  the  corpuscles.  I  have  repeatedly  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  this  tumor  in  stillborn  infants  brought  from  the 
lying-in  wards  attached  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  have 
found  when  it  was  slipfht  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  serum,  but 
ordinarily  when  dissected  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bruise,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  serum,  the  blood  and  serum  infiltrating  the  scalp  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  appreciable  limits  of  the  tumor. 
Caput  succedaneum  requires  no  treatment.  As  it  lies  in  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  scalp,  its  liquid  permeates  the  open  connective  tissue 
in  every  direction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  tumor  disappears. 
The  subsidence  of  the  swelling  is  usually  complete  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

Occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  pericranium,  detaching  it 
from  the  bone.  This  occurs  in  connection  with  caput  succedaneum,  and 
is  observed  when  the  latter  declines.     The  tumor  thus  produced  is  desig- 
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Dated  cephalhematoma.     It  is  situated  upon  the  occipital  or  parietal  bone, 
near  the  posterior  fontanelle.  Its  base,  corresponding  with  the  denuded  bone, 
is  circular  or  oval,  and  it  rarely  crosses  a  suture.     In  exceptional  instances 
two  cepbalsBmatomata  occur,  located  upon  the  occipital  and  one  parietal 
or  upon  both  parietal  bones.     The  liquid,  being  surrounded  by  the  firmly 
attached  pericranium,  does  not  escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  oc- 
curs in  caput  succedaneum,  and  is  therefore  more  permanent.     The  tumor 
flattens  slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  till  after  several  weeks.      At  the 
age  of  six  months  a  slight  prominence  can  sometimes  be  detected,  indi- 
cating the  seat  of  the  tumor.     As  the  pericranium  elevated  by  the  blood 
does  not  lose  its  vitality,  it  soon  begins  to  produce  bone,  so  that  after 
some  days  a  ring  of  new  bone  can  be  detected  by  the  finger  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  detached  membrane,  a 
layer  of  bone  is  produced,  thin  at  first  and  flexible,  but  gradually  approxi- 
mating the  old  bone,  and  becoming  firmer  as  absorption  occurs. 

Some  time  since,  a  specimen  was  presented  by  me  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  showing  this  accident  and  the  mode  of  cure.  The 
child  died  about  two  months  after  birth,  and  the  blood  constituting  the 
tamor,  which  had  been  in  great  part  absorbed,  was  completely  incased  by 
the  old  bone  below  and  the  new  thin  formation  above.  The  cavity  at 
length  becomes  obliterated,  and  there  only  remains  some  thickening  of 
that  part  of  the  cranium  which  corresponds  with  the  location  of  the  tumor. 


CHAPTEK   XI. 

OPHTHALMIA    NEONATI. 

This  disease  occurs  in  two  forms,  namely,  the  catarrhal  and  blennorhceal, 
aod  there  are  many  cases  which  are  intermediate. 

Causes. — These  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Exposure  of  the  in- 
fant's eyes  soon  after  birth  to  a  bright  light,  catching  cold,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  little  of  the  vernix  cascosa  under  the  eyelids  in  the  first  washing, 
smoke,  dust,  and  irritating  gases,  coming  in  contact  with  the  eyes  are 
recognized  causes.  Infants  living  in  ill- ventilated  and  dirty  apartments, 
having  untidy  clothing,  with  faces  and  bodies  seldom  properly  washed, 
and  attended  by  dirty  nurses,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  those  in 
the  better  walks  of  life,  and  better  cared  for.  The  disease  is  more  preva- 
lent in  asylums  than  in  private  practice,  for  in  the  former  the  anti- 
hygienic  conditions,  which  conduce  to  it,  more  frequently  abound. 

Blennorrhoeal  ophthalmia  has  been  known  to  occur  during  epidemics 
of  puerperal  fever,  probably  from  the  epidemic  influence,  but  a  common 
caose  is  the  introduction  of  a  particle  of  infective  matter  under  the  lids 
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daring  birth,  or  subsequently  by  careless  handling.  But  blcnnorrhceal 
ophthalmia  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  produced  by  the  action 
of  those  common  non-infectious  causes  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  and  which  in  other  cases  produce  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation. 
Why  there  is  this  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  non-specific  causes  is 
not  known.  In  most  cases  ophthalmia  neonati  begins  soon  after 
birth,  namely,  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  it  may  not  begin  till  in 
the  second  or  third  week. 

Symptoms.  Blennorrhoeal  Form, — In  the  beginning  the  palpebral  con« 
junctiva  is  observed  to  be  red,  a  little  swollen,  and  its  cutaneous  surface 
presents  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  Light  appears  to  be  painful,  and  the 
child  is  fretful  and  sleeps  but  little  ;  but  the  eye  itself  has  its  normal  ap- 
pearance. The  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  rapid,  and  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  there  is  so  much  tumefaction  that  the  upper  lid 
extends  over  the  lower,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  them  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  a  view  of  the  eye.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  oedematous 
infiltration.  The  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  now  presents  a 
deep  red  hue,  is  thickened  and  swollen,  and  numerous  fine  granulations 
appear  upon  it ;  occasionally  also  flakes  of  very  delicate  pseudo-membrane 
can  be  observed  in  addition.  There  is  an  abundant  production  of  pus  of 
a  creamy  appearance,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  which  oozes  out 
when  the  lids  are  separated.  A  critical  period  has  now  arrived,  one 
which  may  involve  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  unless  the  case  be 
promptly  and  judiciously  treated.  Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  disease 
relates  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  cornea,  which  up  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
rounding infiltration,  has  remained  transparent  and  apparently  unaffected. 
But  within  another  twenty-four  hours  the  cornea  may  lose  its  polish,  and 
grayish,  opaque  spots  of  softdning  appear  upon  it.  Soon  perforation 
occurs,  the  aqueous  humor  escapes,  and  the  iris  falls  forward,  closing  the 
aperture  and  preventing  further  loss  of  the  liquids  of  the  eye. 

I  have  observed  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight  chiefly, 
first,  in  cases  of  true  gonorrhoea!  infection,  in  which  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  extending  even  over  the 
malar  bone  and  supraorbital  ridge,  with  marked  redness  and  elevation  of 
temperature  of  the  lids  :  and,  secondly,  with  a  less  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  those  who  were  highly  scrofulous.  Attention,  then,  to  the  cornea 
is  all-important,  since  it  can  usually  bo  saved  with  proper  treatment, 
although  there  may  be  so  much  purulent  discharge  and  oedema  that  it  may 
be  impossible  to  see  it  for  several  days.  Occasionally  the  cornea,  instead 
of  sloughing,  becomes  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ulcerates, 
but  without  perforation.     As  the  patient  recovers,  cicatrization  occurs. 

The  inflammation  soon  begins  to  decline.  The  swelling,  heat,  and 
redness  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  granulations,  gradually  disap- 
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pear,  and  recoTerj  is  complete,  except  so  far  as  the  cornea  may  have  been 
injnred. 

Catarrhal  Form, — The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  mild  grade, 
pertaining  chieflj  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  but  a  slight  discharge 
of  purulent  matter,  and  with  little  swelling  or  increase  of  heat   in  the 
lids.     Attention  is  directed  to  the  complaint  chiefly  by  the  secretion 
which  collects  in  the  angles  of  the  lids  or  upon  their  border.     There  may 
be  ftlight  intolerance  of  light,  and  ordinarily  minute  granulations  appear 
npoa  the  inflamed  mucous  surface.     This  form  of  the  disease  may  disap- 
pear within  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  protracted. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new-bom  is  contagious,  sometimes  highly  so.  It 
commences  on  one  side,  and,  without  precautions,  commonly  within  a 
few  days  extends  to  the  other. 

Tbiatment. — As  soon  as  the  inflammation  occurs,  the  opposite  sound 
eje  should  be  covered  with  a  compress,  kept  in  place  by  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  This  eye  should  be  examined,  however,  once  or  twice  daily, 
in  order  to  detect  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and  the  bandage 
leapplied. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  requires  very  simple  treatment.  Frequently  bath- 
ing the  lids  with  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
secretion  from  between  the  lids,  suflBces  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
Id  the  severer  cases,  lead- water  constantly  or  frequently  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  lids  is  useful.  Among  the  poor,  mothers  ordinarily  bathe 
the  lids  with  breast-milk,  and  by  this  simple  treatment  effect  a  cure.  If 
the  inflammation  should  not  abate  soon  by  this  treatment,  a  mild  collyrium 
of  one  fourth  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  should  be 
applied  between  the  lids  and  allowed  to  run  under  them. 

Blennorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  prompt  and 
jadicioos  management.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  delay  is  more 
disartrons. 

The  frequent  removing  of  the  pus  is  very  important,  which  is  confined 
in  lai^  quantity  underneath  the  closely  compressed  lids,  and  by  its  pres- 
sore  and  irritation  increases  greatly  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the 
cornea.  Therefore  the  lids  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation  should 
be  pressed  apart  every  hour,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  and  the 
epace  between  the  lids  be  freed  from  pus  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  a 
pledget  of  finely  picked  lint.  Occasionally  warm  water  may  be  thrown 
under  the  lids  by  a  small  glass  syringe,  to  wash  away  pus  and  any  flakes 
of  pseado-membrane.  Probably  two  or  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to 
each  ounce  of  water  would  be  beneficial,  from  the  known  good  effect  of 
this  agent  on  suppurating  surfaces,  but  I  have  never  employed  it. 

Medicinal  applications  to  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  mild,  but  should  be  frequently  applied.  I  have  used,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  purulent  ophthalmia,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Gross,  a  weak 
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Bolution  of  corrosive  sublimate  applied  every  three  bonrs  between  and 
under  the  lids,  the  pas,  so  far  as  practicable,  having  been  first  removed 
by  the  brush  and  syringe.  The  following  is  the  formula,  and  the  result 
has  ordinarily  been  favorable  : 

5 .  Hyd.  chlor.  corros. ,  gr.  J ; 
Aqus  rosae,  |  ij  ; 
Aqas,  I  vj.     Misce. 

Still  the  beneficial  result  which  I  have  observed  from  this  coUyrium, 
was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  frequent  removal  of  the  pus,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  too  strongly  urged.  In  blen- 
norrhoeal  ophthalmia,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  with 
hot  and  swollen  lids,  a  single  thickness,  or  two  thicknesses  of  linen, 
squeezed  out  of  ice-water,  and  renewed  every  two  or  three  minutes 
when  they  begin  to  warm,  aids  materially  in  subduing  the  inflammation, 
every  moment  of  which,  when  the  lids  are  much  swollen,  involves  danger 
to  the  delicate  cornea.  This  measure,  therefore,  which  requires  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  should  be  insisted  on.  As  long  as  the  cornea 
retains  its  transparency  and  polish,  the  eye  is  safe,  but,  as  stated  above, 
it  is  often  di£Bcult  to  obtain  a  view  of  it  for  some  days. 

The  decline  of  the  inflammation  is  gradual,  but  generally  pretty  rapid, 
yet  several  weeks  may  elapse  before  there  is  full  restoration  to  the  normal 
state.  When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate,  and  the  dangerous  tume- 
faction has  to  a  great  extent  subsided,  a  collyrium  of  one  fourth  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  will  expedite  the  cure. 

Occasionally  granulations  remain  upon  the  lids.  If  they  do  not  dimin- 
ish  and  disappear  when  the  purulent  inflammation  has  ceased,  I  would 
not  practice  excision,  as  recommended  by  Vogel,  but,  having  everted  the 
lids,  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce, 
to  the  granulations,  each  second  day,  and  immediately  wash  away  the 
solution  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  with  salt  and  water,  and  apply  a  little 
sweet  oil  before  the  lid  is  returned.  If  the  granulations  do  not  disappear 
with  this  treatment,  they  may  be  lightly  touched  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed  by  the  application  of  water 
and  sweet  oil.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  employed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  severest 
cases  do  well. 

Doctor  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  the  experienced  oculist,  has  kindly  favored  me 
with  the  following  remarks  relating  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease  : 

* '  The  first  indication  of  treatment  is  thorough  cleanliness.  The  eyes 
should  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water,  and  salt — a  drachm  to  the  pint. 
This  may  be  done  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  discharge.     The  latter  never  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
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contact  with  tlie  cornea  long  at  a  time,  on  account  of  its  excoriating 
effect.     A  soft,  old  linen  rag  or  a  soft  sponge  may  be  used  to  apply  the 
Bait  water  :  an  assistant  separates  the  lids  and  the  water  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  sponge  into  the  eye.     A  syringe  is  objectionable  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  one  being  that  the  poisonous  matter  may  be  thrown  against  the 
operator's  eyes.     Frequently  the  discharge  may  roll  into  stringy  masses, 
Te«]uiring  them  to  be  wiped  away  by  means  of  the  soft  rag. 

**  If  the  attack  be  mild,  I  would  be  very  slow  to  order  astringents  or 
stimulants.  Atropine,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  used  three  or  four  times  daily, 
must  always  be  prescribed  in  any  case  whatever,  for  the  corneal  lesions 
are  the  only  ones  we  fear.  Acid  carbol.,  two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce, 
may  be  used  several  times  a  day  with  a  view  to  gently  stimulate  the 
conjunctiva  and  destroy  the  poison.  Binding  up  the  sound  eye  is  not 
much  practised  in  infants  ;  it  is  diflScult  to  keep  the  dressing  on,  and  it 
doe«  not  always  protect  the  eye  ;  further,  the  second  eye  involved  is  not, 
18  a  rule,  as  bad  as  the  first  one.  After  three  or  four  days,  if  the  dis- 
charge become  very  profuse,  and  the  tissues  have  a  relaxed  look,  astrin- 
gents should  be  prescribed,  but  they  should  never  increase  the  irritation,  and 
should  decrease  the  discharge.  Arg.  nit.,  gr.  ss.  to  the  ounce,  may  be  used 
from  two  to  four  times  daily.  Aluminii  et  potas.  sulph. ,  gr.  iv.  to  the  ounce, 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  very  freely.  Zinc,  sulph.,  gr.  j 
to  the  ounce,  may  be  also  used  in  a  similar  manner.  After  a  week  or  ten 
days,  if  the  lids  still  remain  swollen,  and  there  be  a  profuse  discharge,  the 
lids  may  then  be  everted  and  stronger  applications  made.  Arg.  nit., 
fire  to  ten  gr.  to  the  ounce,  may  be  brushed  on  every  second  day  ;  care- 
fally  wash  with  salt  and  water  before  returning  the  lid  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion. Alum  in  saturated  solution  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  or 
acid,  tan.,  gr.  xx.  to  the  ounce,  or  cupri.  sulphat.  in  ten  gr.  solutions. 

^^  If  the  remedy  do  good  to  the  eyes^  continue  ;  if  not,  change  to  some- 
thing  else,  and  do  not,  on  any  account,  over-irritate  the  eyes, 

**  Cold  may  be  applied  in  the  earlier  stages  with  tense,  red,  and  swollen 
lids,  and  insufficient  discharge,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

*'  The  rule  is  to  use  the  cold  sufficiently  to  keep  down  any  excess  of  in- 
flammatory action.  This  may  be  known  by  diminished  redness,  heat,  and 
swelling,  and  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  discharge.  Cold 
applied  about  half  the  time  is  a  good  rule  ;  for  instance,  keep  it  on  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  then  leave  it  off  for  the  same  time  ;  be  guided 
by  the  exigencies  of  each  case.  Scarification  of  either  the  ocular  or 
ptlpebral  conjunctiva  may  be  performed  if  necessary  in  the  earlier  stage 
if  there  be  much  swelling.  The  source  of  the  injury  to  the  cornea  is 
from  interference  with  its  nutrition  in  consequence  of  compression  and 
retarded  circulation  of  the  conjunctival  and  episcleral  vessels,  caused  by 
the  swelling.      In  scarifying  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  the  incision  should 

ndiate  from   the   corneal  margin  outward,  and  should  not  be  deep,  but 
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enoagh  to  cause  pretty  free  bleeding.     This  should  be  encouraged  by 
bathing  with  warm  water. 

**  When  the  cornea  is  threatened  with  necrosis  or  sloughing,  we  may  meet 
the  indication  as  follows  :  the  scarification  already  mentioned  exerts  a 
favorable  influence,  but  if  the  lids  be  much  swollen,  perhaps  impossible 
to  evert,  and  likely  enough  in  a  spasmodic  condition  pressing  upon  the 
cornea,  we  may  perform  a  canthotomy,  that  is,  pass  a  stout  pair  of  scissors 
into  the  external  canthus  and  divide  the  commissure  by  one  resolute  cut 
extending  to  the  bone.  The  bleeding  resulting  is  of  sen^ice,  but  the 
power  of  the  orbicularis  to  exert  pressure  on  the  eyeball  is  temporarily 
broken,  which  is  the  main  indication  for  the  operation.  The  cornea 
should  be  carefully  observed  daily  to  see  that  there  is  no  haziness  or  com- 
mencing ulcer,  or  even  any  abrasion  of  the  epithelium,  for  the  latter  is 
often  the  first  sign  of  a  commencing  ulcer. 

**  In  case  the  cornea  be  seriously  involved,  especially  if  the  eyeball  be 
too  hard  or  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  patient  be  suffering  unusual 
pain,  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  should  be  performed.  Unless  the  operator 
be  very  skilful,  a  spring  speculum  should  be  used  and  a  fixation  forceps 
to  keep  the  eye  steady.  The  cornea  should  be  pierced  near  its  periphery, 
and  the  broad  cataract  needle  should  be  passed  into  the  anterior  chamber 
with  its  point  well  turned  forward  to  avoid  the  lens.  In  this  position  it 
should  be  gently  tilted,  so  as  to  make  the  wound  gape,  when  the  liquid 
slowly  escapes  ;  hold  in  this  position  until  most  of  the  fluid  is  evacuated, 
then  withdraw  the  needle  slowly  to  prevent  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  every  day  or  two  if  necessary.  In  an  epi- 
demic of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  young  children,  at  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  I  at  first  had  a  few  cases  of  perforated  cornea,  but  being 
more  on  my  guard,  I  examined  subsequent  cases  very  carefully  ;  when 
on  the  first  signs  of  corneal  trouble  I  performed  paracentesis  and  did  not 
afterward  have  a  single  perforation.  However,  the  most  careful  attention 
will  not  always  prevent  trouble.  One  day  you  may  find  the  patient  doing 
well,  and  on  the  next  the  cornea  may  be  perforated.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  eye  disease. 

^^Abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  may  also  be  practised.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  very  frequently  employed  in  young  children.  One  leech 
may  be  used  at  about  one  inch  from  the  external  canthus,  but  frequently 
it  should  be  removed  before  whoUy  filling,  and  the  resulting  haemorrhage 
may  be  stopped  by  pressure  or  styptics.  Repetition  of  the  leeching  is 
rarely  required  ;  but  the  leech  may  be  applied  again  in  twenty-four  hours 
if  the  hypcrsemia  return.  A  membrane  sometimes  forms  on  the  con- 
junction of  the  lid  or  globe,  or  both,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  It  is  an  open  question  where  membranous 
conjunctivitis  ends,  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  begins.  In  either 
event  stimulating  applications  must  be  interdicted,  at  least  until  the  mem* 
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brane  becomes  thrown  oft.     In  other  respects  the  treatment  is  similar  to 
what  has  been  already  kid  down.     In  Europe  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis 
is  very  fatal  to  the  eye.     In  this  country,  for  some  reason  not  well  known^ 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  fatal,  although  in  a  bad  case  here  the  eye  is 
usually  destroyed.     When  the  eyes  have  nearly  recovered  from  acute  at- 
tack, a  chronic   conjunctivitis  may  result,  even  passing  into  a  granular 
coDJanctivitis  or  a  true  trachoma,  when  stimulating  applications  to  the 
lids  may  be  used,  including  atropine  drops  as  a  collyrium  if  there  should 
be  any  photophobia  or  corneal  trouble.     If  the  child  be  of  good  consti- 
tution, however,  and  the  general  health  be  carefully  preserved,  this  latter 
sequel  to  the  disease  does  not  often  occur." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

Wflxy  properly  managed,  the  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off  between  the  • 
third  and  ninth  days.  The  nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  oil  it,  which 
she  will  sometimes  do  unless  forbidden,  as  this  retards  desiccation.  If 
the  dressing  of  the  cord  be  allowed  to  remain  wet  from  the  urine  or  other- 
wise, it  does  not  desiccate,  but  decomposes.  This  is  not  infrequent 
in  }>oor,  intemperate,  and  slovenly  families.  The  decaying  cord  is 
apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  navel.  Some  Southern  physicians, 
prior  to  the  late  war,  attributed  the  prevalence  of  trismus  neonatorum 
among  the  slaves  to  the  lesion  of  the  navel  produced  by  this  cause,  the 
triamos  being  then  essentially  traumatip. 

Inflmmmatioxi  of  the  Umbilical  Vein  and  Arteries. 

When  the  cord  is  ligated  at  birth,  if  the  child  be  in  its  normal  state, 
dots  form  in  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the  navel  inward.  Atrophy  of 
tht  vessels  follows,  and  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  they  are  represented  by 
amall,  firm,  fibrous  cords.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  true  phlebitis  or 
arteritis  occurs  in  these  vessels  in  the  first  days  after  birth,  due  either  to 
the  low  vitality  of  the  child,  and  decomposition  of  the  fibrinous  plugs  and 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord,  or  to  the  entrance  into  the  vessels  of  puru- 
lent or  decaying  matter  from  the  fossa  of  the  umbilicus.  We  are  some- 
times able,  by  pressing  along  the  abdominal  walls  toward  the  umbilicus, 
to  aqaeeze  out  a  few  drops  of  tne  decaying  and  purulent  substance.  The 
navel  itself  is  usually  inflamed  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  very  serious 
diseaae.  Pus,  with  particles  of  disintegrated  fibrin,  is  apt  to  pass  along 
vessels  and  enter  the  circulation,  and,  being  intercepted  in  distant 
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parts,  give  rise  to  embolismal  inflammations.  In  this  manner,  prob- 
ably, several  distinct  subcutaneous  inflammations  and  nodules  of  embo- 
lismal pneumonitis  occurred  in  a  new-bom  infant,  which  I  attended  in 
1868.  The  infant  belonged  to  a  family  highly  scrofulous  and  prone  to 
scrofulous  inflammations.  Umbilical  phlebitis  and  arteritis  are  said  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  lying-in  institutions,  during  epidemics  of  puer- 
peral fever. 

Treatment. — In  the  manner  already  indicated  we  should  attempt  to 
press  out  gently  any  purulent  and  decomposing  substance  from  the  vessels, 
and  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  its  abdomen  dependent,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  rendering  it  uncomfortable,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  escape 
of  the  liquids  by  gravitation.  The  umbilical  fossa  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
warm  water  containing  a  little  carbolic  acid  may  be  dropped  upon  it 
several  times  daily.  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a  soft  and 
warm  poultice. 

Inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  Umbilictui. 

Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-born  about 
the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  or  soon  after.  It  probably  results 
from  uncleanliness,  or  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  cord,  by 
which  irritating  and  decomposing  substances  remain  in  the  umbilical  fossa. 
Sometimes  decomposing  particles  from  the  cord  are  the  probable  irritant. 
This  disease  is  also  most  apt  to  occur  in  cachectic  infants,  or  those  of 
scrofulous  parentage,  whose  general  condition  renders  them  liable  to 
inflammations.  The  umbilicus  becomes  red,  slightly  swollen,  and  moist 
by  a  secretion.  Often  the  inflammation  remains  two  or  three  days  in  this 
mild  form,  receiving  no  treatment  except  from  the  nurse,  and  disappearing 
by  the  use  of  the  dusting-powder,  as  lycopodium,  which  she  employs.  In 
other  instances,  it  extends  over  a  radius  of  an  inch  or  even  more,  the  walls 
of  the  umbilicus  become  swollen  and  infiltrated,  and  ulceration  suc- 
ceeds. The  ulcer  is  circular,  occupying  the  site  of  the  navel,  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  purulent  discharge.  The  inflammation  may  now  gradually 
abate,  and  the  ulcer  heal  with  a  cicatrix  in  place  of  the  umbilicus.  But 
in  other  instances,  especially  if  there  be  decided  cachexia,  the  ulcer  ex- 
tends in  breadth  and  width,  till  finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  peritoneum 
becomes  involved,  and  perforation  or  peritonitis  occurs,  with  death. 

Under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  the  blood  of  the  infant  being 
vitiated,  the  ulcer  may  become  gangrenous,  or  the  inflammation  may  ter- 
minate directly  in  mortification,  without  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  In 
either  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  If  a  dark-brown  slough  occu- 
py the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge  exude 
from  underneath,  the  common  result  is  perforation,  peritonitis,  and  death 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Treatment. — Inflammation   of   the  umbilicus,  if    severe,    and    espe- 
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cially  if  attended  by  destruction  of  the  tissues  involved,  rapidly  reduces 
the  strength.  In  such  cases  four  or  five  drops  of  brandy  should  be  ad- 
ministered every  hour  to  two  hours  in  the  breast-milk. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  the  navel  should  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 
water  ihree  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  be 
constantly  applied;  or  if  there  be  little  or  no  discharge,  the  navel  may 
be  dusted  with  the  powdered  bismuth.     In  case  of  ulceration  the  navel 
should  be  gently  washed  three  or  four  times  daily  with  lukewarm  water, 
to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added — three  or  four  drops  to  the  ounce  ;  and  if 
there  be  much  inflammation,  a  light  poultice  of  pulverized  slippery  elm 
should  be  applied  in  the  interval,  or  if  the  inflammation  be  moderate,  the 
balsam  of  Peru.     If  gangrene  supervene,  the  parts  should  bo  frequently 
bathed  with  the  carbolic-acid- water,  and  a  cloth  soaked  with  it  be  applied 
over  them.  The  slough  should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  so  far  separated 
that  its  removal  causes  no  haemorrhage,  after  which  the  treatment  for  ulce- 
ration is  appropriate. 

Umbilical  Qranulatiozui  or  FimgoB. 

When  the  cord  falls,  granulations  sometimes  sprout  out  from  the  ex- 
posed raw  surface,  and  complete  cicatrization  is  impossible  till  they  are 
removed.  They  form  a  rounded  mass  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  at  the  centre 
of  the  umbilical  fossa,  bleeding  when  rubbed,  and  causing  constant  moist- 
ure of  the  umbilicus.  The  largest  which  I  have  seen  had  perhaps  twice 
the  8126  of  a  large  pea,  and  they  may  be  of  any  smaller  size. 

Tmatmknt. — By  pressing  upon  the  umbilical  parietes  the  tumor  rises 
from  the  fossa,  so  that  a  silk  ligature  can  be  applied  around  its  base, 
when  the  mass  can  be  readily  removed  with  the  scissors.  If  the  gran- 
ulations be  small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  scissors  without  the 
ligature,  and  hsemorrhage  prevented  by  touching  the  surface  with  lunar 
caustic. 
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Thi  granulations  which  have  been  described  above  occasionally  cause 
considerable  haemorrhage  when  injured.  The  profuse  and  even  fatal  h^em- 
orrhagc  which  occurs  at  birth,  or  soon  after,  from  too  loose  a  ligature  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  or  from  laceration  or  other  injury,  is  so  well  known, 
and  its  cause  so  apparent,  that  it  need  only  bo  alluded  to  in  this  connec- 
tion. Bouchut  details  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  even  before  birth, 
from  this  form  of  hsemorrhage.  The  child  was  attached  to  the  placenta 
by  a  very  short  cord,  which  prevented  delivery  till  it  parted  by  the  trac- 
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tion  of  tho  forceps.     The  bleeding  from  the  umbilical  vessels   was   so 
profuse,  that  the  child  was  pallid  and  lifeless  when  bom. 

There  is  another  form  of  umbilical  haemorrhage,  cases  of  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  observed  for  more  than  a  century  (one  of  the  first 
on  record  was  reported  in  the  Gentleman* 8  Magazine^  April,  IT 52,  by  Mr. 
Watts,  a  physician  in  Kent,  England),  but  little  was  done  to  elucidate  its 
nature  till  three  American  physicians  made  it  the  subject  of  careful  study, 
and  the  monographs  which  they  have  published  upon  it  are  the  best  which 
the  literature  of  the  profession  affords.  Dr.  Francis  Minot  read  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  46  cases,  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Improvement,  in  April,  1852.  Prof.  Stephen  Smith  prepared  his 
paper,  containing  the  statistics  of  79  cases,  for  the  New  York  Statistical 
Society,  in  1855.  It  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine for  that  year.  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  presented  his  monograph  as  a 
report  to  the  United  States  Medical  Association  in  1858,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  for  that  year.  This  paper  is 
very  valuable  on  account  of  its  statistics,  as  the  writer  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting the  records  of  1*78  cases  from  medical  journals,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Association.  These  three  papers  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known  in 
reference  to  this  disease. 

Sex — AoK. — Females  are  less  liable  than  males  to  this  haemorrhage.  In 
Jenkins's  cases,  34J  per  cent,  were  females,  65}  males.  The  following 
table  gives  the  age  at  which  the  haomorrhage  commenced  in  99  cases  : 

AGE.  KOS. 

Under  1  day, 5 

Under  2  days, 7 

Under  3    *' G 

UDder4    " 8 

6  to    7    '•     (inclusive),     * .32 

8   *'  10    ••           " 25 

11   •*  15    *'           ♦* .         .  IG 

16   •'  21    ••          " 4 

56    " 1 

99 

Ordinarily  the  bleeding  commenced  very  soon  after  detachment  of 
the  cord,  but  in  not  a  few  the  cord  was  still  adherent. 

Causes. — ^The  common  proximate  cause  is  feeble  coagulability  of  the 
blood.  In  the  normal  state,  when  the  cord  is  ligatcd,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  which  now  ceases  to  flow  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  forms  coagula 
so  firm  that,  by  the  time  tho  cord  is  detached,  hajmorrhage  is  impossible. 
But  in  the  majority  of  those  affected  with  this  disease,  the  clots  are  so 
soft  and  loose  that  they  do  not  present  any  effectual  barrier  to  the  pres- 
sure of  blood,  which  therefore  oozes  through  them  or  presses  them  away. 
This  lack  of  coagulability  is  easily  demonstrated,  for  if  a  little  blood,  as 
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it  escapes,  be  caught  in  a  vessel,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  liquid  a  long 
time.  This  dyscrasia,  or  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  which  we  therefore 
recognize  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage,  does  not  Iiave  the  same 
origin  in  all  cases.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  The  infant 
mffected  with  it  may  be  plump,  and  appear  well  ht  birth,  but  in  most 
instances,  when  the  hsemorrhage  is  to  occur,  it  is  puny  and  cachectic,  ex- 
hibiting also  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  affected. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  my  practice,  the  infant,  puny,  and  apparently  bom 
before  term,  was  observed  to  have  several  blebs  of  pemphigus  on  the  first 
day,  from  some  of  which  blood  soon  began  to  ooze,  but  the  fatal  umbili- 
cal hajmorrhage  did  not  commence  till  after  two  weeks. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  ccchymoses  or  petechia}  have  been 
observed  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface,  affording  additional  proof  of 
the  general  blood  disease. 

Jaundice  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  the  new- 
bom,  and  therefore  of  umbilical  haemorrhage.  The  writers  who  have  col- 
lected records  of  the  haemorrhage,  all  remark  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  icteric  hue,  both  before  and  during  the  bleeding.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that,  in  certain  instances,  the  jaundice  is  haeraatogenous,  arising  from 
destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  liberation  of  the  hjematin,  a  not  un- 
usual result  of  a  profound  dyscrasia,  whether  syphilitic  or  originating  from 
some  other  cause.  But  in  other,  and  probably  most  instances,  the  jaun- 
dice proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  change  in  tlie  blood. 
Thus,  in  five  of  Jenkins's  cases,  there  was  occlusion  of  the  hepatic  or 
common  bile-ducts,  and  jaundice,  from  the  presence  of  biliary  acids  in 
the  blood,  causes  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  icterus  neonatorum,  the  cause  of  which  is  found 
in  the  relative  fullness  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  bile-ducts  in  the  acini 
of  the  liver,  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  must  evidently  be  impaired  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  jaundice. 

Poor  health  of  the  mother,  and  impoverishment  of  her  blood  during 
gestation,  whether  from  chronic  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  or  anti-hygienic 
conditions,  also  cause  impoverishment  and  diminished  coagulability  of  the 
blood  of  the  child,  and  are  therefore  causes  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  diluent  drinks  or  alkalies  by  the  mother  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  a  similar  effect. 

In  certain  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  due  to  an  inherited  haemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  nine  of  Jenkins's  cases  the  mothers  were  subject  to  menor- 
ihagia,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely  after  parturition,  and  from  injuries  ;  and 
seventeen  other  mothers  had  each  lost  more  than  one  infant  from  umbili- 
cal haeraorrhage.  Probably  in  those  cases  in  which  the  haemorrhage  com- 
mences before  detachment  of  the  cord,  and  external  to  its  point  of  inser- 
tion, the  hiemorrhagic  diathesis  is  the  main  cause  of  the  flow. 
Although  the  cause  of  umbilical  haemorrhage  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
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the  vitiated  state  of  tbe  blood  itself,  observers,  among  others  the  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  have  met  cases  in  which  the  hsemorrhage  was  referable 
to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  In  order  that  the  vessels  be  effectually  closed 
by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  their  walls  should  have  their  normal  contract- 
ility, but  this  is  in  great  part  lost  by  inflammation  (arteritis  or  phlebitis) 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Inflam- 
mation, whether  of  artery  or  vein,  causes  thickening  and  infiltration  of 
its  parietes,  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  therefore  a  patulous  state  of  the  vessel*  Moreover,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  and  the  presence,  of  pus  in  the  vessel 
obviously  hinders  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  effective  coagulum. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily  umbilical  haemorrhage  occurs  without  any  pre- 
monition, but  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  jaundice.  Jenkins  ascertained 
that  jaundice  was  a  prodromic  symptom  in  41  out  of  178  cases,  and  be- 
sides the  icteric  hue,  constipation,  clay-colored  stools,  deeply  tinged 
urine,  etc.,  were  sometimes  recorded.  Rarely  colicky  pains  and  vomiting 
preceded  the  ha3morrhage.  The  blood  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  or  both. 
It  oozes  slowly  or  rapidly,  rarely  escaping  in  a  jet,  even  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  arterial. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  show  that  five  in  every 
six  perish.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  when  jaundice  or  purpura 
ha^morrhagica  is  present.  Those  are  most  likely  to  recover  who  have  a 
healthy  parentage,  no  obvious  dyscrasia,  and  in  whom  the  haemorrhage 
occurs  late,  and  is  not  profuse.  The  average  duration  of  the  hiemorrhage 
in  82  fatal  cases  in  Jenkinses  collection  was  three  and  a  half  days,  the 
minimum  being  only  three  hours.  After  the  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhagc, 
death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  or  the  dyscrasia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
It  is  important,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  treat  the  dyscrasia,  and  as 
the  stools  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  a  laxative  is  ordinarily  indicated.  A 
laxative  is  not  only  useful  for  its  effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation,  but  as 
a  derivative.  Both  Smith  and  Jenkins  recommend  calomel  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  modes  of  treating  the  bleeding  parts  have  been  various. 
Those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following  :  injecting  a  styptic 
into  the  open  vessels,  applying  a  styptic  by  compress  or  sponge  to  the 
navel,  covering  the  navel  with  dry  or  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  constant  pres- 
sure with  the  finger,  which  is  tedious,  but  which  maternal  solicitude  will- 
ingly  provides,  and  lastly,  the  use  of  needles  with  ligature.  All  of  these 
methods  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  arresting  the  hsemorrhage, 
but  the  last  is  most  effectual,  though  painful.  Two  needles  should  be 
passed  through  the  umbilicus  at  right  angles,  and  a  waxed  thread  wound 
around  each  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  In  four  or  five  days  the  needles 
should  be  removed,  and  a  poultice  or  simple  dressing  applied. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE   DISEASES. 
General  ObBervationji. 

Diseases  in  early  life  differ  in  important  particulars  from  those  occur- 
ring in  raatarity.  Some  which  are  common  in  the  former  ago  are  un- 
known or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  occur  equally  at  all  ages 
often  present  peculiar  symptoms  and  a  peculiar  clinical  history  in  the 
young.  Therefore  physicians  who  are  skillful  in  treating  adults,  may  be 
unskillful  in  treating  children.  Excellence  as  a  physician  of  children  can 
only  by  achieved  by  special  and  continued  study  of  their  ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  period  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis  must  evidently 
be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms  ;  from  examining  the  features, 
attitude,  utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and  inspecting  the 
surfaces,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  view,  and  the  eliminated  pro- 
ducts. We  lack  for  this  age  the  important  information  which  speech 
affords.  Some  general  remarks,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  appear- 
ances and  functions  of  the  system  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  various  pathological  states,  seem  requisite,  in  order  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of  indi- 
vidual diseases. 

Features,  Bztemal  Appearance  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbg  in  Disease. 

In  the  new-bom,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  circulation  are 
established,  the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  and 
the  skin  presents  a  congested  appearance.  By  the  close  of  the  first  week 
this  external  hyperemia  begins  to  abate,  and  is  soon  replaced  by  the 
nonnal  capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  first  and  second  weeks.  Bouchut  attributes  it 
to  mild  hepatitis.  A  much  more  plausible  view  of  its  causation,  and 
probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs,  who  attributes  it  to  the 
effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation  of  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  By 
ligation  the  current  of  blood  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  ceases, 
the  amoant  of  blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  which  connect  with  the 
branches  of  the  vein,  diminishes,  and  then,  according  to  Frerichs,  by  the 
law  of  diflhision,  diversion  occurs  of  a  part  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells 
mto  the  capillaries,  while  the  rest  flows  in  the  normal  manner  into  tlie 
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bllc-ducts.  The  degree  of  jaundice  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bile 
which  enters  the  circulation.  Icterus  neonatorum  is  ordinarily  not  a 
disease  of  importance.  If  the  general  health  remain  good,  it  subsides 
.  without  medicine  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  when  the  circulation 
through  the  liver  becomes  equalized  and  regular. 

The  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surface,  of  the  new-born  often  present 
for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color,  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery.  Protracted 
lividity  occurs  from  atelectasis  or  malformation  in  the  heart  or  great  ves- 
sels ;  lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excitement,  while  the  respiration  is 
nonnal,  indicates  malformation  of  the  heart  or  vessels  ;  temporary  lividity 
eometimes  occurs  in  severe  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  ;  lividity,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is  a  sign  of 
imperfect  dccarbonization  of  the  blood. 

The  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, except  in  a  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  the  system.  Transient 
circumscribed  congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead  constitutes  a  reli- 
able sign  of  cerebral  disease.  Strabismus  occurring  in  connection  with 
febrile  reaction,  oscillation  of  iris,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  drooping  of 
upper  eye-lids,  also  denotes  cerebral  disease.  The  pupils  are  contracted 
daring  sleep  ;  evenly  dilated  in  death. 

Dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi  during  inspiration,  with  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows and  a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  attends  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears  during  the  act  of  crying 
shows  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form  of  disease  in  infants  over  the  age 
of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbital  depressions, 
prominence  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and  hollowness 
of  the  cheeks,  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  diarrhoeal  malady  ;  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  features  are  afforded  by  patients 
affected  with  cholera  infantum.  In  severe  cases  of  this  disease  the  physi- 
ognomy, from  a  state  of  fulness  and  health,  presents  in  a  few  hours  such 
a  wasted  and  senile  appearance  that  the  friends  with  difficulty  recognize 
the  features  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Muscular  tonicity  is  also 
greatly  impaired  in  this  disease,  that  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lips 
and  eye-lids  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  open  and  eyeballs  ex- 
posed during  sleep.  Great  emaciation  occurring  gradually,  is  a  symptom 
of  subacute  or  chronic  disease  of  a  grave  character,  often  of  tuberculosis 
or  chronic  entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  have  no  serious  disease. 
It  is  then  due  to  simple  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  motor  muscles  of 
the  eye.  But  when  supervening  upon  other  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic 
character,  it  is  a  grave  symptom,  indicating  organic  disease  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  as  effusion,  meningitis,  etc.  A  permanently  downward  direc- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with  small ness  of  the  face  and  great  expaa- 
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sion  of  the  craninm,  is  a  sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  The  scalp  in 
this  disease  is  tense,  bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  the  fontanelles 
and  sutures  open  and  enlarged,  and  the  cranial  bones  yield  to  pressure. 
Great  expansion  of  the  cranium  above  the  ears,  while  the  frontal  portion 
is  not  enlarged,  or  but  slightly,  denotes  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses  nxuch  greater 
diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  those  of 
adult  life.     The  eruptive  fevers  so  common  in  the  young,  and  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  adult,  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  great  part  by  the 
changes  which  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of  the  integument.     The 
peculiar  color  of  the  skin  in  constitutional  syphilis,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  more  marked  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than  at 
any  other  age,  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  great  value  in  obscure  cases.    In  the 
infant  the-  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever  is  manifested,  not  by  muscular 
tremors,  but  by  lividity,  pallor,  and  the   goose-skin  appearance  of  the 
surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  are 
Mgns  of  cyanosis,  and  therefore  of  malformation  at  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cdatory  apparatus,  or  of  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease  at- 
tended by  malnutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  spongy  portions  of  bones, 
causing  prominences,  softness,  and  bending  of  the  bones,  and  consequent 
deformity  of  the  limbs,  patency  of  the  fontanelles,  a  large  and  square 
shape  of  the  head  from  calcareous  deposit  external  to  the  cranium,  and 
delayed  dentition,  are  among  the  signs  of  rachitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  .the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  or  which 
connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly  developed. 
Therefore  sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation  are  rare  under  the  age  of 
three  months.  A  thick  Meibomian  secretion  of  a  puriform  appearance 
.  collecting  between  the  eyelids  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign  ;  it  indi- 
cates a  state  of  great  depression  ;  it  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cere- 
bral and  intestinal  maladies  shortly  before  death.  Passive  congestion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, due  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  imperfect  capillary 
circulation.     4t  indicates  the  near  approach  of  death. 

AttitTide— Movements — The  Voice. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  the  limbs  with 
a  degree  of  rigidity,  adduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  irregular  movements  of  one  or  more  limbs,  with  conscious- 
ness impaired,  or  with  mental  hallucinations,  are  symptoms  of  grave  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Irregular  muscular  movements  partly 
controlled  by  the  will,  and  occurring  during  full  consciousness,  are  symp- 
toms of  chorea,  a  disease  nearly  always  ending  favorably  in  children, 
though  incurable  in  the  adult.     Contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  turning  of 
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the  eyes  and  face  from  light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as  if  painful,  are  signs 
of  headache.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  pressing 
with  the  ear  against  the  breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  are  symptoms  of 
otalgia.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  in  connection 
with  fretfulness  or  other  symptoms  of  suffering,  indicates  stomatitis^ 
gingivitis  whether  from  difficult  dentition  or  other  causes,  painful  pharyn- 
gitis, or  some  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx.  Frequent  rubbing  or 
pressing  the  nose  may  be  due  to  intestinal  worms  or  intestinal  irritation 
from  other  causes.  It  may  be  due  to  coryza  or  headache.  Frequent 
forcible  rubbing  or  striking  the  nose  should  lead  to  a  careful  examination 
and  perhaps  guarded  prognosis.  It  often  indicates  grave  cerebral  disease, 
and  may  be  a  precursor  of  convulsions. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx  the  child  is  restless,  moving 
from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a 
semi-erect  position  gives  most  relief.  The  voice  in  severe  laryngitis  is 
often  hoarse  or  indistinct,  and  is  usually  so  in  the  pseudo-membranous 
form  ;  in  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  it  is  restrained  and  abrupt,  since  the 
movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  give  pain. 

The  voice  in  severe  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  feeble  and 
plaintive.  It  is  sometimes  short  and  restrained  in  acute  dyspepsia,  in 
peritonitis,  and  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distension.  The  horizontal 
position  gives  most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases.  In  case  of  abdominal 
pain  the  patient  often  presses  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  flexes  his 
thigh  over  it.  Perfect  quietude,  with  features  sunken,  and  unchanged  by 
smile  or  crying,  is  a  symptom  of  severe  .and  exhausting  diarrhoeal  afEec- 
tions. 

Respiratory  System. 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  it  is  more  irregular  the  nearer  the  time  to  birth.  If  the  new- 
bom  infant  be  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to  sigh  often  ;  it  breathes 
pretty  uniformly  and  regularly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  appreci- 
able cause,  the  respiration  is  intermitted  ;  it  holds  its  breath  when  it 
smiles  or  moves  its  head,  or  even  its  limbs  ;  it  is  very  subject  to  hiccups  ; 
this  is  more  common  the  first  week  of  life  than  at  any  other  age.  So 
much  is  the  breathing  of  the  young  infant  disturbed  by  these  causes,  that 
the  number  of  respirations  ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive  minutes.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency  of  the  normal 
respiration  for  this  time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of 
several  observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has  for  months  been  regularly 
performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.  The  one  organ  has  been  active 
during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  development,  the  other  is  yet  untried. 
Hereafter,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  so  intimate  is  the  relation  between 
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the  beart  and  lungs,  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  of  the 
one  is  essential  to  that  of  the  other.  Therefore  the  commencement  of 
respiration  and  the  return  of  circulation,  which  is  modified  and  temporarily 
arrested  at  birth,  are  nearly  simultaneous.  Respiration  commences  in  the 
first  half-minute  of  independent  existence  ;  often,  indeed,  attempts  to  in- 
spire occur  before  the  delivery  is  completed.  The  exceptions  to  this  early 
establishment  of  respiration  are  after  tedious  or  unnatural  births.  The 
establishment  of  the  new  circulation  is  a  moment  later. 

Respiration  in   Health. — As  the  air-cells  at  birth  are  closed,  the 
establishment  of  respiration  is  difiicult.     The  air  at  first  penetrates  a  few 
pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are  inflated  through  the 
forcible  inspirations  which  the  crying  of  the  infant  produces,  till  after  a 
▼ariable  time,  respiration  becomes  easy  and  complete.     If  the  cry  be  fee- 
ble, and  especially  if  with  this  feebleness  there  be  considerable  congestion 
of  the  hrain,  the  result  of  tedious  birth,  the  full  establishment  of  respira- 
tion is  in  a  corresponding  degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  health  should  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  be  abnormally  accelerated. 
The  following  table  embodies  the  result  of  observations  which  I  have 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal  frequency  of  respiration  in  the 
first  vear  of  life. 

• 
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Astho  child  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute  gradually  diminishes  ;  but  through  the  whole  period  of 
childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult.  At  the  age  of  five  years, 
when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is  about  27  ;  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  about  22. 
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Respiration  in  Disease. — In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration  is  apt  to 
be  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  accompanied  by  sigh- 
ing. In  young  infants,  in  the  drowsiness  which  supervenes  when  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  during  severe  attacks  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis, or  broncho-pneumonia,  respiration  is  apt  to  be  intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration  is  but 
slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  its  rhythm  is  normal  ; 
if  there  be  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is  altered  ;  the  inspiratory  act 
is  lengthened.  In  bronchitis,  respiration  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  extension  downward  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  no  dis- 
ease more  accelerated  than  in  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  acutcncss  of  the  inflammation.  Inspiration  ending 
abruptly,  and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan,  is  a  symptom  of  both 
pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute  stages.  In  certain  cases  of  irrita- 
tive or  inflammatory  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  respiration  presents 
a  similar  character  ;  it  is  modified  in  this  manner  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  experienced  in  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  however, 
in  abdominal  diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 

The  cough  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is  loud  and  sonor- 
ous in  spasmodic  croup,  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true  croup,  clear  and  distinct 
in  bronchitis,  suppressed  and  painful  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonitis 
and  pleuritis,  convulsive  and  with  more  inspirations  than  expirations  in 
pertussis.  A  cough  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  constant  symptoms  of  measles.  Typhoid  and  remittent  fevers, 
diflScult  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  irritating  ingesta,  and  severe  bums, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  a  cough,  which  is  nearly  dry  and  painless.  Occur- 
ring in  such  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent  on  more  or  less  bronchitis, 
to  which  the  primary  disease  has  given  rise. 

Oirculatory  System. 

■ 
In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an  important 
symptom,  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the  practitioner  in 
determining,  approximately,  not  only  the  character  but  the  gravity  of 
diseases.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  the  importance  which  is 
attached  to  the  pulse  in  medical  practice,  that  its  natural  frequency  and 
its  character  in  infancy  are  not  more  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that 
eminent  observers,  as  Trousseau  and  Valleix,  have  published  statistics 
relating  to  the  infantile  pulse  in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and 
therefore  do  not  afford  a  reliable  standard  with  which  to  compare  the 
pulse  in  disease.  Moreover,  some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse  possess 
but  little  value,  from  the  small  number  of  observations  ;  some  from  the 
fact  that  records  of  the  infantile  pulse  are  grouped  with  those  of  older 
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children  ;  and  others  because  the  state  of  the  infant,  as  regards  its  activity 
or  emotions,  is  not  mentioned. 


PuLSi  IN  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the  healthy 
pulse  for  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are  entirely  free  from  error,  since 
there  arc  often  slight  derangements  of  the  system  in  the  infant,  which  are 
not  manifested  by  any  marked  symptoms,  but  which  produce  accelera- 
tion of  pulse.  In  collecting  the  following  statistics,  it  was  my  endeavor 
to  avoid  sources  of  error  so  far  as  possible. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  movements  of  the  heart  begin  about  one-eighth 
of  a  minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tioDS  not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by  the  close  of  the  first 
qnarter  minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the  cries  are  vigorous,  and  the 
poise  now  is  rapidly  accelerated,  rising  commonly  above  120,  and  some- 
times above  160  beats  per  minute.  In  fifty-seven  observations  of  the 
pulse  in  healthy  infants  during  the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first 
quarter  of  a  minute,  I  found  that  the  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were 
104  and  164 — average,  139. 

Table  of  Infantile  Pulse  in  Health. 
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**M.  Ledeberder,"  says  Bouchut,  **  could  only  count  the  pulse  in  the 
first  minute  of  life  in  six  cliildren,  and  he  has  observed  from  72  to  94 
pulsations."  Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
twenty-one  days,  at  87.  Trousseau  states  that  the  pulse,  in  the  first  week 
of  life,  varies  from  78  to  150  ;  and  Dr.  Gorham's  observations  are  some- 
what similar  to  Trousseau's.  My  observations,  as  seen  from  the  above 
table,  do  not  correspond  with  the  assertions  of  Lodeberdcr  and  Valleix. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  no  conflicting  testimony,  there  would  still  be  a 
strong  presumption  that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we  would  not  sup- 
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pose  that  the  pulse  of  the  infant,  in  wliom  there  is  greater  functional 
activity,  both  muscular  and  visceral,  would  fall  so  much  below  that  of  the 
foetus.  It  is  probable  from  the  expression  **  could  only  count  the  pulse 
...  in  six  children,'*  that  Ledeberder  and  perhaps  Valleix  counted  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  which,  with  exceptional  cases,  is  very  difficult  and  often 
impossible  in  the  first  week  of  life,  and  that  they  missed  some  of  the 
beats,  or,  not  unlikely,  sometimes  counted  their  own  pulse.  Immediately 
after  birth  there  is  so  little  force  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the 
extreme  arteries,  therefore,  of  the  system  pulsate  so  feebly,  that  neither 
in  the  limbs  nor  at  the  anterior  fontanelle  can  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
be  readily  ascertained.  It  can  be  readily  and  accurately  ascertained  only 
by  auscultation,  or  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  precordial  region,  or 
directly  after  birth  by  the  pulsations  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second  months 
is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month.  It  is  seen 
that  his  observations  agree  closely  with  mine,  as  regards  infants  who  are 
quiet  but  awake.  One  point  of  interest,  established  by  the  above  statis- 
tics, is  the  great  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 

Pulse  during  or  after  Active  Movements  or  Great  Mental  Excitement. 
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It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise  or  great  mental 
excitement  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave  diseases.  There  is 
greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions  and  from  exercise  in  feeble 
than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  counted 
during  a  state  of  quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it  is  less  and  less  influ- 
enced by  the  emotions  and  physical  exertion  ;  still,   during  the  whole 
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period  of  childbood,  snch  inflaences  do  have  more  or  less  effect  on  its 
frequency. 

PuLSi  IN  Disease. — Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  produce  greater 
acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity.    Diseases,  or  derange- 
menU  of  system,  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  do  not 
materially  affect  the  pulse  in  the  adult,  often  cause  acceleration  of  it  in 
cHldrcn.     The  febrile  pulse  of  early  life  usually  has  exacerbations  in  its 
frequency.     These  commonly  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.     Dis- 
tinct and  more  or  less  regular  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are 
common  in  several  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  which  are  serious,  while 
otbers  involve  little  danger.     Among  these  diseases  may  be  mentioned 
difficult  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  incipient  meningitis,  and  constipa- 
tion.   An  intermittent  and  irregular  pulse  is  common  in  fully  developed 
menlDgitis  and  certain  other  severe  organic  diseases  of  the  encephalon.  It 
may  be  due  also  to  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some  chil- 
dren from  temporary  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function.     Tlie  pulse  is 
alow  in  compression  of  the  brain,  and  also  in  sclerema  of  the  new-bom. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  nniform. 
In  33  infants  under  the  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger  found  the  average 
temperature  98. 6*"  Fahr.,  while  in  25,  from  four  months  to  fourteen  years 
old,  it  was  99**.  The  external  temperature  alone  varies  in  a  state  of 
health,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of.  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign  of  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections.  The  increase  of  heat  varies  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In  favorable  cases  of  inflam- 
mation and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not  ordinarily  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees.  The  greater  the  severity  and  malignancy  of  inflammatory  and 
febrile  diseases,  the  greater  the  elevation.  An  elevation  of  more  than  six 
degrees  indicates  a  form  of  disease  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  is 
rare  that  the  temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above  107**.  In 
measles  the  temperature  in  the  eruptive  stage  is  from  101**  to  103^  ;  in 
scarlatina  from  102*^  to  104'*,  if  no  complication  exist.  In  diphtheria  the 
temperature  is  elevated  at  first,  but  it  is  apt  to  fall  to  nearly  the  normal 
during  the  stage  of  profound  toxaemia. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic 
sign ;  it  is  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants  who  are  greatly 
reduced  by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero-colitis.  In  these  cases  the 
tongue  and  even  sometimes  the  breath  communicate  to  the  finger  or  hand 
a  sensation  of  coldness. 

The  importance  of  thermometric  observations,  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis 
of  children's  diseases,  is  within  a  few  years  more  fully  recognized  by  the 
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profession.  Two  diseases  which,  in  thek  commenoementy  present  rerj 
similar  symptoms,  often  vary  as  regards  the  temperature.  Thns,  meA* 
ingitisy  presenting  in  its  first  stages  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of 
typhoid  fever,  has  a  luwer  temperature  till  an  advanced  period,  when  the 
amount  of  heat  increases. 

Bigesttve  System. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of  the 
most  frequent  local  diseases  of  infancy,  as  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis, 
and  others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve  great  danger,  as  gangrene 
of  the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro-pharyngcal  abscess.  Inspection  of 
the  tongue  aids  in  determining  in  many  cases  whether  the  disease  be  pur^- 
suing  a  favorable  course,  or  has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the 
vital  powers. 

Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of  the 
tongue,  and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles.  The  eruptive 
fevers  are  attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  which 
possess  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value,  llypersemia  of  these  surfaces 
appears  early  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  prior  to  those  phenomena  which 
are  justly  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  It  is,  therefore,  often  an  important 
sign  in  the  initial  period  of  these  diseases  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure. 
The  appearance  of  the  fauces  in  diphtheria  and  croup,  indicating  not  only 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  gravity,  need  only  bo  referred  to  in  this 
connection. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables  us  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  diseases  which  are 
seated  in  other  parts.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhcsa,  and  it  indicates  its  inflammatory 
nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  either 
period  than  in  adult  life.  It  is  common  in  cerebral  affections,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  not  uncommon,  though  less 
frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  other  essential  fevers  and  of  acute 
inflHmmations.  It  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  entero-colitis,  cholera 
infantum,  and  intussusception  ;  it  is  common,  also,  after  the  paroxysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  inflammations  of 
young  infants.  In  both  these  diseases  it  is  excited  by  the  mnco-purulent 
matter  upon  the  faucial  surface. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  have  shown,  and  is  in  part  the 
product  of  chemical  changes  in  the  food.  A  certain  amount  of  gas  in 
the  intestines  is  normal  ;  it  subserves  a  useful  purpose.  An  abnormal 
amount  of  it  is  common  in  various  diseases,  as  indigestion,  chronic  entero- 
colitis, peritonitis,  typhoid  fever.     It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastralgia  and 
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ntetatgia  in  the  infant.  In  tcrofulons  or  feoble  infants,  with  impured 
DQKolAr  tonicity  and  faulty  digestion,  the  abdomen  is  often  habitually 
more  or  leaa  distended  with  gas,  which  does 

not,  tinder  sach  circumstancea,  give  rise  to 

piui  or  other  local  symptoms  ;  it  has  signifi- 

cuce  M  showing  tile  general  condition  of  the 

Id  the  rachitic,  whose  thorax  is  corapreMcd 
tad  liver  often  enlarged,  while  the  rertebral 
eolimn  is  shortened,  the  abdomen  is  com- 
a)0Blf  protuberant.  In  feeble  children,  not 
fyaiei\y  rachitic,  whose  lungs  are  seldom 
fally  inflated,  and  whose  chests  are  conse- 
tjueiitlf  depressed,  the  abdomen  is  also  promi- 
nent. The  accompanying  wood-cut  repre- 
Knta  one  of  these  cases,  presented  for  treat- 
sMDt  *t  the  outdoor  department  at  BellcToe. 

Is  feeble  children  who  have  sofiered  from 
lepeHed  and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis. 
Old  wiwse  chest-walls  are  consequently  de- 
piewd,  •  similar  abdominal  prominence  oc- 

BetnctioD  of  the  abdominal  walla  is  common  in  meningitis,  and  in 
mMf  exhausting  diseases.  Tenesmus  is  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in 
Ik*  infant,  and  of  colitis  in  children. 

Ifiich  light  is  tiirown  on  the  character  of  intestinal  diseases  by  the  ap- 
peviDce  of  the  stools.  Muco-sanguineous  stools  accompanied  by  fever, 
tn  ■  wgn  of  colitis.  Stools  containing  unmixed  blood,  and  not  accom> 
puied  by  ferer,  may  result  from  a  rectal  polypus,  and  from  purpura 
kcmonhagica.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood,  with  obstinate  constipa- 
tioi,  are  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in  infants. 

Hw  alvine  discha^es  of  infants  often  present  a  green  color  ;  some- 
times they  have  the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from  the  bowels,  but 
bscome  green  op  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  reaction  of  the  urine.  By 
Ike  miciOMope  the  green  coloring  matter  is  seen  to  occur  in  small,  irregn- 
lir  msHes.  This  green  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  bile.  I  am 
envinced  that,  as  it  occurs  in  the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly 
prodaced  by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the 
inteitinea ;  perhaps  the  action  is  upon  the  bile,  which  is  mingled  with 
tfae  eoDtenta  ;  for  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  contents  in  and  above  the 
iejninm  were  yellow,  while  in  and  below  the  ilenm  their  color  was  green, 

Hk  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  different  causes.  It  may  be  due 
la  ovar-feeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta,  to  in&unma- 
tkiB,  etc.  ;  it  may  be  tnuuient,  subsiding  witiiin  a  day  or  two,  or  it  may 
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continue  several  days.     All  infants,  at  times,  have  green  evacnations, 
even  when  they  appear  in  good  health. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoeal  maladies  occurring  during, 
infancy  the  stools  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus-paper.  This  acid,  if 
in  considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  caus- 
ing erythema  of  the  skin  around  the  anus,  and  reacting  upon  and  intensify- 
ing the  intestinal  disease.  Hence  the  indication  for  the  use  of  antacids  in 
the  diarrhoeal  affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  species  may  be  ascertained  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who  is  affected  with 
these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  differ  in  size  and  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  worm. 

Nervous  83rstem. 

Pain, — ^This  symptom  affords  important  aid  to  the  physician  in  deter- 
mining the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Pain  in  the  head 
may  occur  in  them  from  coryza  involving  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  from 
febrile  movement  in  the  commencement  of  an  essential  fever,  or  of  inflam- 
mation of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  Produced  by  such  a  cause,  it 
abates  in  two  or  three  days.  If  it  be  protracted,  whether  constant  or  in- 
termittent, it  is  in  many  cases  not  neuralgic,  as  it  so  often  is  in  the  adult, 
but  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges.  Complaint,  there- 
fore, of  headache  in  a  child,  without  any  apparent  general  cause  or  local 
cause  external  to  the  cranium,  should  awaken  solicitude,  and,  if  it  be  pro- 
tracted, the  physician  should  examine  carefully  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  cerebral  or  meningeal  disease.  Mild  frontal  headache,  continu- 
ing for  weeks  or  months,  sometimes  occurs  in  children  suffering  from  so- 
called  spinal  irritation.  In  these  cases  pressure  over  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  occiput  is  apt  to  increase  the  pain. 

Grave  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammations  in  the  adult  are  almost  always 
attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain  and  tenderness  ;  but  in  chil- 
dren these  symptoms  are  often  absent,  or,  when  present,  are  often  not  com- 
mensurate  with  the  amount  of  disease.  Thus,  entero-colitis  of  nursing  in- 
fants is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  almost  free  from  these  symp- 
toms, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  cases  of  pneumonitis  in  young 
children  ;  namely,  those  cases  produced  by  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  from  hypostasis. 

Pain  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  occasional  or  constant,  continuing  for 
weeks  or  months,  with  fever,  and  unattended  by  thoracic  or  abdominal 
disease,  indicates  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the 
epigastric,  umbilical,  or  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  a  neuralgia  due  to 
irritation  of  tlie  sensitive  root  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is 
a  very  important  symptom  to  the  diagnostician,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
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disease,  which  in  its  incipiency  is  so  obscure.  Pain  in  the  leg,  especially 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  is  of  a  similar  character,  indicating  disease  of  the 
kip-joint. 

Children  with  certain  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  sometimes 
have  hyperesthesia  of  portions  of  the  surface  ;  it  is  especially  marked 
upop  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.     The  physician  might  be  misled 
Into  the  belief  that  the  tenderness  occurred  oyer  the  seat  of  the  disease 
and  indicated  an   inflammation  ;    but  the  pain  of  hypersestheeia  can  be 
diagnosticated  from  that  of  inflammation  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  exten- 
sive, is  less  on  firm  than  light  pressure,  and  is  especially  observed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs.     The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous 
system  occurring  in  the  various  diseases  treated  of  in  this  book  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  those  diseases,  and,  therefore,  need 
i\ot  detain  us  in  this  connection. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

Trb  young  practitioner  is  often  perplexed  in  deciding  exactly  what  dose 
of  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous  medicinal  agents  to  prescribe  for  a 
child.  A  practical  rule,  which  holds  good  for  many  medicines,  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Cowling,  as  follows  :  **  The  proportional  dose  for  any 
age  under  adult  life  is  represented  by  the  number  of  the  following  birth- 
day divided  by  twenty-four. '*  This  rule  is  inadmissible  for  infants  under 
the  age  of  six  months,  but  will  apply  for  those  that  are  older,  for  the  use 
of  a  large  number  of  medicines.  Another  rule  proposed  by  another 
British  physician,  Professor  Clarke,  is  based  on  differences  in  weight  of 
children  and  adults  :  The  adult  dose  is  represented  by  150.  The  dose 
of  a  child  is  determined  by  dividing  its  weight  in  pounds  by  150.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  practical  importance,  that  children 
bear  and  often  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect,  a  much 
larger  proportionate  dose  of  certain  agents  than  adults.  This  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  active  elimination  in  childhood.  Belladonna  is  nota- 
bly one  of  the  agents  which  childhood  tolerates  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  some  children  can  take  a  much  larger  dose  of  it  than  others,  without 
producing  the  physiological  effects.  Thus,  recently,  I  increased  gradu- 
ally a  reliable  preparation  of  the  tincture  to  twelve  drops  for  a  child  of 
four  years,  without  producing  the  usual  efflorescence  ;  and  Farquharson 
says  ^^  the  dose  ...  I  have  pushed  in  a  child  of  ten,  suffering 
from  incontinence  of  urine,  to  fjij  (British  Pharmacop.)  with  good 
effect,  and  the  development  of  mild  forms  of  physiological  disturbance." 
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ArseQic  is  also  bettor  tolerated  by  children  than  adults.  An  infant  of  six 
months  can  take  two-drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  daily 
without  ill  effect.  Pnissic  acid,  strychnia,  iron,  ipecacuanha,  and  alcohol 
are  also  required  in  larger  proportionate  doses  in  childhood  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  ride  either  of  Dr.  Cowling  or  Professor  Clarke. 

When  practicable,  medicines  should  be  given  in  the  liquid  iopa» 
Those  not  soluble  may  often  be  given  in  suspension,  in  some  vehicle  which 
in  great  part  disguises  the  taste.  The  best  vehicle  for  the  bitter  vegeta- 
bles, as  the  salts  of  quinia,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  elixir 
adjuvans  of  Caswell  and  Hazard.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  its 
preparation  : — 

$.  Cort.  aurant.,  §i]. 

Pulv.  Bemin.  coriandr. 

Palv.  semin.  carai,  &S§J. 

Pulv.  cort.  praoi  Virginianae,  |  iv. 

Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrhlzae,  |  vj.     Misce. 
Menstruum,  Alcohol,  partis  j. 

Aque,  part.  ijss.     Misce. 
Percolat.  0.  v,  et  adde— 

Syr.  simplic, 

Aquffi,  aa  Oijas. 

The  elixir  adjuvans  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  many  other  medicines  apart  from  those  which  are  repul- 
sive on  account  of  their  bitterness.  It  holds  them  in  suspension  so  that 
if  they  have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  elixir  it  is  necessary  to 
shake  the  bottle  thoroughly  before  using  it.  The  elixir  taraxaci  comp. 
is  another  good  vehicle  for  bitter  vegetables,  although,  like  the  elixir 
adjuvans,  not  officinal.  I  am  sure  from  many  observations,  that  unpleas- 
ant doses  are  apt  (o  be  wasted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  and  the  repug- 
nance of  children  to  medicines  employed  has  induced  many  a  parent  to 
seek  other  and  less  disagreeable  modes  of  treatment.  Chemistry  has 
greatly  aided  the  therapeutics  of  childhood,  in  that  it  has  enabled  us,  in 
so  many  instances,  to  prescribe  the  active  principles  in  place  of  the  laige, 
nauseous  doses  formerly  employed. 
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RtcHiTiB,  or  rick«to,  consiBts  in  faulty  and  abnormal  nntrition  and 
perT«rt«<I  and  impaired  function  of  tbe  tirauea  from  which  bone  is  de- 
Teloped,  namely  the  p«riost«um  and  epiphyseal  cartil^e. 

Aoi. — This  disease  commences  in  most  instances  between  tbe  ages  of 
flimoDthi  and  two  years.  Now  sod  then  ne  moot  cases  of  its  earlier  as 
ikO  m  later  commencement,  and  skeletons  are  preserved 
in  miuettnM,  which  seem  to  show  that  in  rare  instances 
nehitis  is  congenital.  Virchow  alludes  to  such  a  speci- 
iKii  in  the  Wurzburg  Museum,  and  Ritter  von  Ritter- 
itwiD  describes  another  in  the  muBoum  of  the  Frans 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Fra^e.  In  the  Wood  Museum  of 
Beflerae  Hoapital  is  a  similar  skeleton  presented  by 
njsclf,  and  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut. 
Tie  infant  in  this  case  died  a  few  hours  after  birth, 
of  Uclcctaais,  apparently  produced  by  the  contracted 
ilite  of  the  thoracic  walls.  Tbe  parents  are  hard-work- 
ing English  people,  whose  surrouudingB  are  Bach  as  are 
known  to  predispose  to  rachitis. 

The  skeleton,  as  is  seen  in  the  representation,  shows 
the  rachitic  deformities  in  a  marked  degree.  The  dis' 
sMlion  was  mode  by  Prof.  Francis  Delalield.  There 
mu  no  Mispicion  of  syphilitic  taint  in  this  case.  Prof. 
A.  Jscobi  described  a  case  of  congenital  rachitis.  In 
nhich  cmniotabcs  had  occnrrod,  in  an  interesting  mono- 
gnph  pabtishcd  in  the  New  York  Obtlttrie  Journal,  in 
1870,  tnd  another  very  remarkable  case  of  congenital  rachitic  craniotabM 
ii  iclated  by  Dr.  Heitzman  of  New  York.     In  Ileitzman's  case  a  woman 
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daring  pregnancy  had  for  months  frequently  inhaled  each  day  the  fames 
of  lactic  acid,  an  agent  which  we  will  see  prodaces  rachitis  if  intro- 
duced in  quantity  into  the  system  when  the  bones  are  immature  and 
in  a  state  of  development,  and  the  infant,  bom  at  term,  died  imme- 
diately. '*  It  exhibited  the  signs  of  congenital  rachitis  in  a  high 
degree.  The  skull  bones  were  completely  absent.  In  the  cartilages  of 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  ribs,  there  were  scanty  depositions 
of  lime  salts,  and  numerous  infractions.  The  death  of  the  child  was  evi- 
dently  due  to  the  absence  of  the  skull  bones,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  of 
the  womb  during  delivery  caused  cerebral  haemorrhage.  All  the  organs  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  were  found  in  full  development  and  healthy" 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  Heitzman  to  the  author).  Whether  or  not  we 
accept  as  genuine  all  the  reported  cases  of  foetal  rachitis,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  from  the  number  of  observations  already  made  and  carefully 
recorded,  and  from  the  aflSrmative  opinion  of  high  authorities  like  Vir- 
chow,  that  rachitis  does  occur  during  intra-uterine  development.  But 
with  few  exceptions  this  disease  begins  in  the  first  months  of  infancy. 
Enlargement  of  the  costo-chondral  articulations,  known  as  the  '^  rachitic 
rosary,"  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  signs  of  rachitis, 
has  been  9bserved,  though  rarely,  in  infants  of  two  or  three  months.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rachitis  unless  the  enlarge^ 
ment  be  so  great  that  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  examination  through 
the  integument  or  by  sight ;  for  in  young  children,  with  the  bones  in  the 
process  of  normal  development,  these  joints  always  have  a  greater  diame- 
ter than  that  of  the  ribs.  After  the  age  of  two  years  the  number  of 
those  afiEected  with  rachitis  gradually  becomes  less  as  we  pass  toward  man- 
hood. 

Published  statistics  relating  to  the  commencement  of  rachitis  are  mostly 
derived  from  European  hospitals.  The  following  are  the  aggregate 
statistics  of  Brunnicke,  Yon  Rittershain  and  Ritchie,  giving  the  age  at 
which  this  disease  began  or  was  first  observed  : 

Daring  the  first  half  jear, 99 

Daring  the  second  half  of  first  jear 259 

From  the  first  to  second  year 842 

"      "    second  to  third  "            184 

••      "    third  to  foarth  " 81 

"       "    foarth  to  fifth    " 17 

•*    fifth  to  ninth      *' 21 

Total 903 

Is  rachitis  ever  developed  in  the  adult  ?  Osteo-malacia,  or  mollities 
ossium,  a  rare  disease  of  adults,  occurring  with  few  exceptions  in  w^omen 
after  childbirth,  though  adult  males  are  occasionally  affected,  resembles 
rachitis,  since  it  is  attended  with  softening  of  the  bones  from  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  their  calcareous  element.  Trousseau,  and  following  him,  Bou- 
chat,  believe  in  their  essential  identity,  regarding  their  differences  as  due 
to  tbe  difference  in  age,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  osteo-malacia 
the  bone  has  attained  its  growth,  whereas  in  rachitis  it  is  still  growing. 
Moreover,  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  close  relationship,  rachitis  and 
oeteo-malacia  are  found  to  require  very  similar  treatment,  and  women 
tfter  childbirth  resemble  children  as  regards  aptitude  for  disease. 

The  two  diseases  evidently  have  a  kinship,  though  pathologists  have 
hesitated  to  regard  them  as  identical ;  rachitis  consisting,  as  we  have 
seen,  Ib  a  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  osteo-plastic  tissue,  so  that  little  or 
no  lime  is  deposited  in  the  newly-formed  layers  of  bone,  while  in  molli- 
ties,  the  lime  salts  are  absorbed  from  the  adult  and  fully  formed  bone. 
Dr.  Heitzman,  who  before  his  arrival  in  this  country  had  established  a 
reputation  as  a  leading  authority  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  rachitis,  be- 
lieves in  the  essential  identity  of  these  two  diseases,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  interesting  letter  on  a  following  page.  His  experiments  certainly 
afford  strong  evidence  of  their  identity. 

Causes. — Rachitis,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  entirely  distinct  in 
its  natore  from  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  are  not  likely  to  become 
rachitic,  nor  the  rachitic  scrofulous.  Proneness  to  low  grades  of  inflam- 
nuktion  or  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  characterizes 
scrofulfli  seldom  exists  in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  bones  or  other 
manifestations  of  rachitis.  The  differences  between  the  scrofulous  and 
rachitic  diatheses,  which  indeed  seem  to  exclude  each  other,  are  marked. 
The  scrofulous  are  well  developed  and  of  good  height^  as  a  rule,  while  the 
rachitic  are  stunted.  Scrofula  manifests  itself  not  less  frequently  in  child- 
hood than  in  infancy,  whereas  rachitis  we  have  seen  is  especially  a  disease 
of  infancy.  Again,  as  showing  the  difference  between  the  two,  scrofula 
u  not  infrequently  associated  with  tuberculosis,  whereas  rachitis  with 
tnbercnlosis  is  rare. 

Residence  in  a  cold  and  moist  climate,  or  in  dark,  damp,  and  ill-ven- 
tilated apartments,  is  a  cause  of  ractiitis.  Therefore  it  is  more  common 
in  the  north  of  Europe  than  in  the  warm  and  equable  climate  of  southern 
Europe  ;  in  the  damp  and  dark  basements  and  alleys  of  the  city,  than  in 
dry  and  airy  country  residences.  In  deep  valleys,  shut  out  from  the 
solar  rays,  rachitis  is  more  common  than  among  people  of  the  same  habits 
and  social  position  living  in  elevated  and  sunlit  localities. 

In  some  infants  there  is  an  undoubted  hereditary  predisposition  to 
rachitis,  due  to  disease  or  feebleness  of  one  or  both  parents.  The  off- 
spring of  a  tubercular  or  syphilitic,  or  otherwise  enfeebled  parent  are  more 
^t  to  become  rachitic  than  those  of  healthy  ancestry,  and  it  appears 
that  disease  of  the  mother  is  more  apt  to  entail  a  rachitic  predisposition 
than  that  of  the  father.  The  mother  presented  traces  of  rachitis  in  27 
ont  of  71  cases  observed  by  Ritter  von  Rittershain.     Among  the  parental 
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oauses  are  advanced  age  of  the  father,  poverty,  hardships,  and  defective 
nutrition  of  cither  parent,  and  exhausting  discharges  of  the  mother,  as 
purulent,  hsemorrhoidal,  and  uterine  fluxes.  Mothers  in  habitual  ill- 
health,  over-worked,  and  poorly  nourished,  though  without  actual  dis- 
ease, like  many  in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  cities,  are  liable  to  have 
rachitic  children. 

The  most  common  cause,  however,  is  the  use  of  food  not  sufficiently 
nutritious,  or  if  nutritious,  such  as  is  not  adapted  to  the  feeble  digestive 
powers  of  the  infant,  as  breast-milk,  thin  and  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  or  artificial  food  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  in- 
fant. Rachitis  is  not,  therefore,  caused  by  the  use  of  any  particular  kind 
of  food  exclusively,  or  any  particular  ingredient  in  the  food,  but  by  the 
use  of  the  most  diverse  alimentary  substances,  provided  that  they  are  not 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  and  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Those  prematurely  weaned,  and  given  a  food  which  is  not  a 
proper  substitute  for  breast-milk,  those  too  long  wet-nursed  and  not 
allowed  the  additional  nutriment  which  they  require,  and  those,  too, 
whose  digestion  is  feeble  naturally,  or  through  disease,  are  especially  lia- 
ble to  become  rachitic.  We  meet  rachitis  often  in  city  and  especially 
tenement  house  practice,  as  a  sequel  of  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  the 
eruptive  fevers,  pertussis,  and  particulariy  protracted  intestinal  catarrh. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  this  malady  that  the  use  ci 
food  deficient  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  is  the  common  cause,  but  facts 
show  that  this  is  not  the  correct  view  of  its  etiology,  as  it  ordinarily 
occurs,  although  in  the  treatment,  phosphate  of  lime  is  undoubtedly  use- 
ful. The  altered  and  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  osteo-plastic  tissue  is  the 
immediate  cause  ;  and  this  occurs  in  thoise  whose  food  contains  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  when  these  substances 
are  insufficient. 

The  very  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  experiments  that 
small  repeated  doses  of  phosphorus  produce  rachitis  in  certain  lower 
animals  by  disturbing  the  nutritive  process  of  the  osteo-plastic  tissue,  and 
the  theory  now  .accepted  by  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  subject  is,  that  some  substance  introduced  into  the  system  in  the 
ingesta,  or,  more  frequently,  produced  in  the  digestive  process,  irritates 
like  phosphorus  the  bone-producing  tissues,  so  changing  their  function 
that  true  bone  is  no  longer  produced,  while  it  probably  acts  as  a  ^Ivent 
to  the  lime  contained  in  the  nutritive  fluid  ;  so  that  instead  of  being  de- 
posited upon  the  surface  of  the  bone,  it  remains  in  a  liquid  state  and  is 
eliminated  from  the  system.  Dr.  Heitzman,  formerly  of  Vienna,  but 
now  of  New  York,  has  done  much  to  establish  this  theory.  He  has 
produced  what  seems  to  be  true  rachitis  in  animals  by  feeding  them 
with  lactic  acid,  and  the  inference  is  that  it  is  an  acid  or  acids,  either  the 
lactic,  or  the  lactic  with  allied  acids,  which  produce  rachitis  as  it  ordi- 
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luurily  occnn  in  children.  We  know  that  in  varions  states  of  indigestion  and 
defective  assimilation  acids  are  produced  in  abundance  during  the  period 
of  infancy,  and  what  more  natural,  in  view  of  the  facts,  than  that  they  are 
the  active  agents  in  producing  the  rachitic  state.  The  irritative  agent  must, 
in  order  to  reach  the  bones  and  cause  the  phenomena  of  rachitis,  pass 
through  the  blood.  But  physiologists  tell  us  '*  Among  the  organic  acids 
the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  healthy  blood  is  not  yet  entirely  beyond 

doubt,  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  latter  under  abnormal  conditions" 

(Heinrich  Frey,  of  Zurich). 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Heitzman,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  will 

be  read  with  interest : 

New  York,  May  30, 1881. 

I>KAB  Doctor  : — In  reply  to  your  favor,  I  send  you  an  account  of  my  experi- 
ments relating  to  rachitis  and  oeteo-malacia,  first  published  in  the  Vienna 
Atademy  ofSdsnees,  June,  1873. 

MardiaDd,  Ragaky,  Lehman,  Simon,  and  others  have  found  free  lactic  acid  in 
the  urine  of  persons  safiering  from  rachitis  and  osteo-malacia.  C.  Schmidt  dia- 
ooiered  lactic  acid  in  the  liquid  of  malacic  shaft-bones  which  were  transformed 
into  globular  cjsts.  Encouraged  by  these  chemical  researches,  I  undertook  an 
experimental  series  on  the  action  of  lactic  acid,  administered  both  by  mouth  and 
■aboataaeoas  injactioo,  upon  the  bones  of  living  animals,  which  experiments 
wete  Blurted  in  April,  18*3^  and  continued  until  the  end  of  October,  1873.  The 
experiments  were  made  upon  five  dogs,  seven  cats,  two  rabbits,  and  one  squirrel. 
On  dogt  and  cats  under  one  year  of  age,  the  lactic  acid,  given  either  by  mouth  or 
iojection,  in  combination  with  the  restricted  administration  of  calcareous  food, 
prodaced  swelling  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  shaft-bones  and  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities of  the  ribs.  This  result  was  plain  in  the  second  week  after  the  beginning 
of  the  lactic  acid  treatment.  Up  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  the  swelling  o^ 
the  epiphyses  and  the  ends  of  the  ribs  kept  increasing,  and  thej  were  accom- 
ptnied  bj  curvatures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities.  As  accompanying  symp. 
tonu  I  noticed  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of  the 
bronchi,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines,  emaciation  and  convulsive  movements 
of  the  extremities.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  epiphyses  gave  an 
image  fully  identical  with  that  of  the  epiphyses  of  ricketty  children.  Upon 
oootiDoing  the  administration  of  the  lactic  acid,  the  swelling  of  the  epiphyses 
of  the  shaft-bones  gradually  increased,  and  so  did  the  curvatures  of  the  shaft- 
bones.  After  four  or  five  months  of  lactic  acid  treatment,  under  often  repeated 
catirrhal  inflammations  of  the  above-named  mucous  layers,  the  shaft-bones  be- 
came soft  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  be  bent  like  branches  of  a  willow, 
tree.  After  four  to  eleven  months  of  the  lactic  acid  treatment,  the  microscopic 
esaminatioo  of  the  bones  gave  a  result  corresponding  to  that  of  bones  of  women 
who  had  di«A/>f  osteo-malacia.  In  the  three  herbivorous  animals  no  swelling 
of  the  epiphyses  was  noticeable.  One  rabbit  died  three  months,  the  other  five 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  the  lactic  acid,  both 
with  the  symptoms  of  inanition.  No  marked  symptoms  of  rachitis  and  malacia 
were  traceable  in  the  bones  of  these  animals.  The  squirrel,  on  the  contrary, 
which  dM  after  thirteen  months  of  treatment  with  lactic  acid,  gave  all  the  feat- 
ures diaraeteriatic  of  osteo-malacia. 

Jfy  experimenU  gave  the  result  that  by  earUintums  administration  of  la4stic  add 
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ai  first  ricketBt  (tftertMrd  asUo-malaeiaj  could  artifieiaUy  he  pi'odueed  upon  flesh- 
eaterSt  while  on  herbitorotts  animals  osteo-malacia  sets  in  toithout  preceding  symp' 
toms  of  rickets, 

Throagb  tbeee  experiments  I  have  proved  the  identity  of  rachitis  and  osteo- 
malacia. The  differences  observed  in  them  are  attributable  to  differences  in 
the  age  and  in  the  state  of  the  bones,  when  the  solution  of  the  lime  salts  is  es- 
tablished. Yours  truly, 

D.  S.  H. 

That  other  experimenters  have  failed  to  produce  rachitis,  Dr.  Heitz- 
man  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  on  which  they  experimented 
were  too  old. 

Experimental  investigations  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  rachitis  have 
therefore  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  certain  chemical  agents  intro- 
duced into  the  system  produce  rachitis,  and  from  what  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  this  disease  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  developed,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  is  the  cause 
in  certain  cases,  while  there  are  other  cases  which  we  must  attribute  to 
other  agencies  besides  the  lactic  acid  There  are  many  parallel  instances. 
Cirrhosis,  for  example,  is  often  caused  by  alcohol,  but  no  one  attributes  all 
cases  of  this  malady  to  it. 

In  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  a  few  years  since,  one  in  every  nine, 
by  actual  count,  presented  marked  rachitic  symptoms.  Some  who  had 
the  disease  were  suffering  or  had  recently  suffered  from  indigestion  and 
gastro-intestinal  derangements,  such  as  are  known  to  generate  acids  ;  but 
others  were  wet-nursed,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  faulty  digestion  and 
nutrition.  By  a  more  liberal  diet,  by  adding  to  the  dietary,  among  other 
articles,  the  juice  of  meat,  the  disease  became  much  less  frequent,  and 
now  it  is  seldom  that  a  case  with  marked  symptoms  occurs  in  that  insti- 
tution. Although  the  histories  of  some  of  the  cases  in  the  asylum  lent 
support  to  the  theory  that  an  acid  is  the  active  agent  in  causing  rachitis, 
others  did  not  so  readily  admit  of  this  explanation,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  etiology  of  this  disease  required  further  elucidation.  It  is  certain 
that  general  anti-hygienic  conditions  are  a  common  predisposing  cause, 
even  if  lactic  acid  be  the  direct  or  exciting  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters, — For  convenience  of  description  rachitis  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  1st,  That  of  altered  nutrition  ;  2d,  That  of 
curvature  and  deformity  ;  and  3d,  That  of  reconstruction. 

The  growth  of  bone  occurs  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  and  from  the 
periosteal  or  fibrous  membrane  which  surrounds  and  protects  bone  ;  growth 
in  length  is  from  the  former,  in  thickness  from  the  latter.  In  the  normal 
growth  of  bone  from  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  there  is  first,  beginning 
at  the  distal  end  of  the  epiphyses,  a  white  zone  of  cartilage,  consisting 
of  the  hyaline  matrix  containing  the  usual  cartilage  cells.  Unilemeath 
this,  and  nearer  the  bone,  is  the  **  zone  of  proliferation,"  the  cartilage  in 
which  becomes  softer  from  the  formation  of  cells,  and  absorption  of  the 
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matrix.     Each  cartilage  cell  divides  into  two  cells,   and  each  of  these 
cells    divides    into   two  other   cells,  and    the  division    is    repeated    so 
that  eight  cells  instead  of  one  are  inclosed  in  a  common  cavity  and  cap- 
anle.     Each  capsnle  is  distended  by  this  proliferation  of  cells  and  swell- 
ing  of  each  cell.     Near  the  bone,  that  is  along  the  extremity  of  the 
diaphysis,  the  groups  of  cells  inclosed  in  their  capsules  nearly  touch  each 
other,  the  matrix  having  been  absorbed.     The  end  of  the  bone  is  covered 
by  one  or  two  layers  of  these  groups  of  cells  about  to  undergo  ossification. 
In  rachitis  the  state  is  different.     The  cells  still  inclosed  in  their  cap- 
sules undergo  a  more  frequent  division,  so  that  instead  of  six  or  eight  in 
the  average,  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  in  each  capsule.     Besides 
the  layers  of  capsules  are  many  more  than  in  health,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderably deeper  zone.     Hence,  while  in  the  normal  bone  the  proliferating 
zone  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  very  thin,  scarcely  perceptible,  layer 
of  a  reddish-gray  color,  tipping  the  end  of  the  diapbysis,  it  is  in  rachitis 
a  broad  cushion,  very  soft,  and  of  a  grayish,  translucent  appearance,  with  a 
lone  of  cartilage  more  nearly  normal  on  the  distal  end,  and  the  proximal 
end  lying  upon  the  extremity  of  the  diaphysis.     This  exaggerated  cell 
proliferation  and  corresponding  absorption  of  the  hyaline  substance  inter- 
vemng  between  the  groups  of  cells  cause  the  well-known  softening  and 
Bwelling  of  the  cartilage,  and  enlargement  of  the  joint.     While  this  oc- 
curs, the  ossifying  process  is  also  arrested.     We  indeed  observe  an  effort 
in  the  direction  of  bone-formation.     The  Haversian  canals,  surrounded  by 
capillary  loops,  extend  from  the  bone  into  the  proliferating  zone  of  cartil- 
age.   Their  extension  is  effected  by  absorption  of  the  basic  substance, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  cavities  containing  groups  of  proliferating 
cells,  which  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  have  been  described  above.     Be- 
fore the  annexation  of  these  cavities  to  the  Haversian  canals,  the  cells 
which  they  contain   become  much  smaller  (medullary  cells)  by  a  rapid 
division.     We  also  find  as  farther  evidence  of  the  attempt  at  bone-forma- 
tion granules  and  masses  of  lime  scattered  through  the  cartilage,  and  here 
and  there  spicuke  and  nodules  of  true  bone  springing  up  from  the  bony 
aobstratam  of  the  shaft.     Some  of  the  Haversian  canals  extend  far  into 
the  cartilage,  nearly  indeed  to  its  free  surface  ;  but  most  of  them  extend 
only  into  its  lowest  portion. 

The  development  of  bone  occurs  from  the  under  surface  of  the  peri- 
osteum. In  health  a  soft  '*  vascular  germinal  tissue"  springs  from  the 
periosteal  surfaces,  and  rapidly  receives  lime  salts,  and  is  transformed 
into  bone.  It  always  remains  a  thin  substratum,  barely  visible,  separat- 
ing the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  In  rachitis  this  germinal  tissue,  not 
undergoing,  or  undergoing  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  osseous  transforma- 
tion, becomes  a  thick  layer.  Its  color  and  appearance  are  like  spleen 
palp,  so  that  the  older  observers  supposed  that  there  was  a  httimorrhagic 
extravasatioi  between  the  periosteum  and  bone.     There  is,  however,  nc 
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exfravaeationy  unless  it  accidentally  occnr  from  the  nnmerons  delicate  capil- 
laries. The  resemblance  to  extravafiated  blood  or  spleen  palp  is  due  to 
the  abundant  growth  of  large  and  thin-walled  capillaries,  as  shown  by  ^e 
microscope.  This  layer  of  germinal  tissue  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  uni- 
form over  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  while  upon  the  cranial  bones 
it  is  much  thicker  in  certain  localities  than  in  others,  and  over  certain 
areas  it  appears  nearly  or  quite  normal. 

The  nisus  of  ossification  also  appears  in  this  sub- periosteal  tissue. 
Lime  salts  are  scantily  and  loosely  deposited  through  it^  forming  rather 
osteophytes  than  bone,  of  very  loose  texture,  thick,  vascular,  and  fragile. 

The  question  is  naturally  suggested,  how  does  this  disease  affect  the 
bone  which  is  already  formed  when  the  rachitic  state  commences  ?  Vir- 
chow's  answer  is  the  following  :  **  Rachitis  has,  as  you  are  aware,  by 
more  accurate  investigation,  been  shown  to  consist,  not  in  a  process  of 
softening  in  the  old  bone,  as  it  had  previously  generally  been  considered 
to  be,  but  in  the  non-solidification  of  the  fresh  layers  as  they  form  ;  the 
old  layers  being  consumed  by  the  normally  progressive  formation  of 
medullary  cavities,  and  the  new  ones  remaining  soft,  the  bone  becomes 
brittle. ' '     (*  *  Cellular  Pathology, ' '  Lect.  1 9) . 

But  this  opinion  of  Virchow  certainly  requires  modification.  There 
is  more  or  less  absorption  of  the  lime  salts  independently  of  that 
which  normally  occurs  in  the  development  of  bone,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Heitzman's  experiments.  Moreover,  in  craniotabes,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  manifestations  of  the  rachitic  disease, 
the  calcareous  absorption  is  so  great  that  holes  appear  in  the  skull.  In 
this  connection  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  pathology  of  rickets.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  malady  ?  Niemeyer,  I  think,  expresses  the  correct 
view  when  he  says,  **  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  probable  hypothesis 
regarding  the  cause  of  rachitis  is  that  which  refers  it  to  inflammation  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  periosteum "  (Article  rachitis).  The 
increased  vascularity  of  the  periosteum,  the  proliferation  of  periosteum 
and  cartilage,  the  tenderness  and  pain  on  motion,  and  the  febrile  move- 
ment in  acute  cases,  indicate  inflammation  rather  than  any  other  recognized 
pathological  state.  Rachitis  appears  to  be  a  chronic,  subacute  inflamma- 
tion, presenting  an  analogy  with  certain  other  well-known  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, as  cirrhosis,  and  chronic  nephritis,  in  which  proliferation  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  sclerosis  occur.  The  ebumation  rather  than  ossifica- 
tion, which  terminates  the  rachitic  process,  may  be  considered  an  osteo- 
sclerosis. 

In  severe  cases  of  rachitis  many  bones  are  affected.  Indeed  there  is  no 
bone  that  is  not  liable  to  the  rachitic  change  ^  but  in  mild  cases  only  a 
few  are  involved,  at  least  so  as  to  produce  deformity  appreciable  to  the 
sight. 

Second  Stage, — ^The  second  stage  is  that  of  curvatures  and  deformity. 
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In  t3^ical  cases  the  relative  proportion  of  calcareons  matter  being  greatly 

Kdnced,  if  an  opportunity  occur  of  examining  the  skeleton,  the  long  bones 

can  be  bent  and  their  epiphyses,  as  well  as  the  flat  and  short  bones,  can 

be  compressed,  and  in  some  instances  even  crushed  between  the  thumb 

and  fingers.     *'  The  bones  in  this  state  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  with  as 

much  ease,"  says  Tronsscan,  '*  as  a  carrot  or  other  soft  root."     In  cases 

in  which  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  has  been  almost  totally  arrested  for 

a  connderable  time,  while  absorption  has  occurred  to  give  passage  to  the 

newly-formed  canals,  if  the  bone  removed  from  the  cadaver  be  dried,  it 

will  be  possible  to  respire  through  it,  so  great  is  its  porosity,  and  its 

weight  is  from  six  to  eight  times  less  than  that  of  normal  bone. 

The  head  of  the  rachitic  child  appears  abnormally  large  ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance is  due  in  great  part  to  the  delayed  growth  of  the  facial  bones. 
Bitter  ?on  RittersHain  states  that  accurate  measurement  shows  that  the 
rachitic  head  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  healthy  child.  But  more  re- 
cent examinations  show  that  the  head  of  the  rachitic  is  abnormally  large. 
At  a  recent  discussion  in  the  London  Pathological  Society,  reported  in 
the  London  Lancet^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1017,  1880,  it  was  stated  that  in  seventeen 
rachitic  cases  with  an  average  age  of  4*72  years,  the  average  circumference 
of  the  head  was  21  *22  inches,  while  in  an  equal  number  of  non-rachitic,  with 
an  average  age  of  6-5  years,  the  average  circumference  was  10*95  inches. 
Shaw  has  shown  that  the  proportionate  size  of  the  head  to  the  face,  which  in 
health  is  as  six  to  one,  is  in  rachitis  as  seven  and  one  thirteenth  to  one.  If 
the  disease  commence  in  the  first  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second,  the 
delayed  ossification  prevents  closure  of  the  anterior  fontanclle,  which  in 
the  noraial  state  ordinarily  becomes  ossified  by  the  fifteenth  month.  In 
the  rachitic  the  f  ontanelle  may  remain  open  through  the  second  or  even  the 
third  year,  and  the  sutures  proceeding  from  it  also  remain  open  longer 
than  in  health. 

The  rachitic  head  does  not  always  present  the  same  shape.  It  may  be 
elongated,  but  more  frequently  it  approximates  to  a  square  shape.  It  is 
more  or  less  flattened  superiorly,  laterally,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly. 
The  sotares  which  are  late  in  closing  are  commonly  depressed,  while  the 
frontal  eminences  are  unusually  elevated.  After  recovery  the  fontanelles 
andsntnres  often  remain  depressed  below  the  general  level,  the  latter 
appearing  as  grooves. 

Craniotabes, — Occasionally  the  cranial  bones  in  rachitis  become  very 
moch  thinned,  and  softened  in  places,  to  which  the  name  craniotabes  has 
been  applied.  This  thinning  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  occipital  and  pari- 
etal bones,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dura  mater  and  peri- 
craninm  are  in  contact.  The  soft  spots  are  yielding  when  pressed  upon,  and 
in  the  cadaver,  they  are  seen  to  be  translucent  when  held  to  the  light. 
Senator  says,  **  The  thinning  of  the  occipital  bone  is  brought  about  by 
the  contending  prestnre  of  the  pillow  from  without,  and  the  brain  from 
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within,  wbcn  the  infant  ia  Ij'ing  on  its  back."  This  is  the  accepted 
explantttioQ  of  the  cause  of  craniotabea,  since  it  occurs  in  those  portions 
of  the  skull  upon  which  the  pillow  presses.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  infants 
under  the  ago  of  eight  months,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  he  congenita], 
the  result  of  deficient  ossification  in  the  foetal  state.  The  degree  of 
craniotabes  varies  greatly  in  diCerent  patients.  There  may  be  simple 
depressions,  like  erosions,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  while  in  other  cases,  and  such  as  have  been  particularly  studied 
by  physicians,  the  loss  of  bone  is  complete,  producing  holes  or  open  spaces 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  so  that  the  brain  is  covered  only  by  the  meninges, 


pericranium,  and  scalp.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  craniotabeA  exist, 
the  examination  must  be  made  away  from  the  autiires,  for  in  the  rachitic 
the  mai^iiis  of  the  cranial  bones  are  flexible  and  yielding,  even  when 
there  is  no  thinning,  but  thickening  from  cartilaginous  proliferation.  Pres- 
sure should  be  made  caatiously  and  lightly  with  the  fingers,  so  as  uot  to 
injure  the  unprotected  brain.  When  the  bony  layer  is  lacking  the  sensa- 
tion commiinicated  to  the  fingers  has  been  compared  to  that  from  press- 
ing upon  a  fully  distended  bladder. 

Pressure  upon  the  exposed  bnun  is  badly  borne.  Consequently  the 
craniotabic  infant  lying  in  the  usual  position  does  not  have  quiet  and 
refreshing  sleep.  It  wakes  often  and  freU  till  it  is  taken  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  or  placed  over  her  shoulder,  which  relieves  the  pressure  upon  the 
brain.  Sometimes  it  instinctively  seeks  a  position  for  its  head  on  the 
edge  of  the  pillow  with  the  face  downward.  All  rachitic  infants  are 
fretfnl,  but  those  with  craniotabes  are  most  so  of  all  from  the  mechanical 
cause  alluded  to.     But  if  mere    fretfulncss  were  ai\  craniotabes  would 
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possess  mncli  less  pathological  significance  than  belongs  to  it.     Since  the 

tune  of  Elsasser  it  has  been  known  to  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  many 

cases  of  that  neurosis  which  has  been  variously  designated  spasm  of  the 

glottisy  internal  convulsions,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  Kopp^s  asthma. 

Disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  consequent  on  its  exposed  state, 

grestly  increases  the  liability  to  convulsive  diseases,  and  laryngismus  stri- 

dulns  is  the  one  to  which  craniotabic  infants  are  especially  liable.     For 

fnitber  particulars  relating  to  this  dangerous  neurosis  the  reader  is  referred 

to  the  chapter  which  treats  of  it. 

The  wood-cut  on  the  preceding  page  is  of  a  child  with  rachitis,  now  in 
the  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum.  It  is  18  months  old,  has  six  teeth,  a  square 
head,  softened  and  thin  cranial  bones,  and  a  greatly  depressed  longitudinal 
Butore.  Within  the  last  two  months  it  has  had  attacks  of  internal  con- 
vulsioDs,  in  which  it  holds  its  breath  and  fixes  its  eyes,  but  which  pass 
off  In  probably  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  without  any  noise.  This  child  is 
yerj  fretfal,  and  dreads  to  be  approached.  In  the  same  institution  is 
another  child,  aged  1 5  months,  without  teeth,  with  a  less  marked  rachitic 
head,  but  with  the  rachitic  rosary,  and  a  decided  enlargement  of  certidn  of 
the  joints  of  the  extremities. 

The  deformities  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  occurring  in  the  second  stage 
are  interesting.  There  is  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls  between 
die  second  or  third  and  ninth  ribs,  accompanied  by  projection  of  the 
BterDum.  The  shape  of  the  chest  resembles  that  of  the  prow  of  a  ship, 
to  which  Glisson  likened  it,  or  the  breast  of  a  bird.  This  deformity  is 
the  result  of  atmospheric  pressure,  occurring  externally  upon  the  thoracic 
walls  during  inspiration,  at  the  time  when  the  ribs  are  most  softened,  and 
least  elastic.  Depression  of  the  first  and  second  ribs  is  partially  prevented 
hy  the  support  which  they  receive  from  the  clavicles.  The  length  of  the 
clavicles  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished,  and  their  curvatures  in- 
creased, so  that  the  shoulders  approach  each  other.  Below  the  ninth 
ribs  the  thoracic  walls  are  expanded  ;  the  corresponding  ribs  on  the  two 
sides  are  more  separated  from  each  other  than  in  their  normal  state.  The 
expansion  of  the  base  of  the  chest  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  causes  depression  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  abdomen  in  rachitis  is  protuberant,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  liver  and  spleen,  partly  on  account  of  the  spinal  curva- 
tures and  shortening  of  the  trunk,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  disease  the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas.  The  meteorism 
gives  rise  to  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  except  occasionally  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  there  may  be  dullness  from 
serous  effusion. 

Spinal  curvatures,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  common  in 
rachitis.     They  are  due  to  softening  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  laxity  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments. 
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Their  direction  is  commonly  antero-poeterior.  They  are  disUngniBhed 
from  the  deformity  of  caries  by  the  absence  of  an  angular  projecUon. 
"Moreover,  except  in  cases  of  long  continuance,  the  cnrvatnre  can  be  re- 
moTcd  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  poaitioD,  and  pressing  with 
the  fingers  on  the  projecting  parts.  The  pelvic  bones  also  undergo  change 
of  shape.  Tbe  deformities  of  these  bones,  resulting  from  rachitic  soften- 
ing, are  in  the  female  the  most  important  of  any  which  the  afceleton  nn- 
dei^oes.  They  are  produced  by  pressure  from  above  of  the  abdominal 
organs  and  the  spinal  column.  While  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  may  be 
widened  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  oi^ans,  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  is  carried  forward  and  downward  by  the  weight  of  the  spinal  col- 
nmn,  which  supports  the  head  and  sfaonlders.  Pressure  from  below  of 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  in  standing,  and  of  the  ischia  in  sitting,  tends 
to  narrow  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  marriage  of  the  female  who 
has  been  rachitic  in  infancy  may  involve  serious  consequences.  Many  of 
the  tedious  and  instrumental  labor  cases  in  the  families  of  the  city  poor, 
which  severely  tax  the  patience  and  endurance  of  young  practitioners,  are 
attributable  to  rickets  in  early  life. 

The  bend  of  the  humerus  is  such  in  most  patients  that  its  concavity 
looks  inward  and  forward,  but  occasionally  it  is  directly  the  opposite. 
The  concavity  upon  the  forearm  correspontts  with  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand.  The  concanty  of  the  thigh  presents  toward  the  median  Una 
and  a  little  posteriorly,  the  natural  bend  of  the  femur  being  simply  in* 
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creased.  The  curvatures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  vary  in  different  cases. 
If  the  infant  have  not  walked,  their  concavity  is  sometimes  directed  for- 
ward  and  inward  ;  but  if  it  have  walked,  outward  and  backward,  Occadon- 
ally,  the  direction  of  the  bend  on  one  side  differs  from  that  on  the  other. 
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7%ird  Stage. — The  third  stage  is  that  of  reconstruction.  After  a  vari- 
able period,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the 
constitntion,  the  **  vascular  germinal  tissue"  becomes  more  consistent, 
and  points  of  calcareous  matter  appear  here  and  there  within  it.  The  de- 
posit of  lime-salts  continues,  and  the  newly  formed  bone  again  becomes 
firm  and  unyielding.  It  is  generally  cancellous  in  places  where  the  original 
bone  was  of  this  character,  though  the  extent  of  the  new  cancellous  stnic- 
tnre  is  apt  to  be  different  from  that  in  the  normal  bone.  Thus  not  only  are 
the  epiphyses  cancellous  in  the  new  as  in  the  original  bone,  but  I  have 
seen  the  entire  medullary  cavity  filled  with  cancellous  structure.  The 
sabperiosteal  deposit  is  sometimes  also  transformed  into  cancelli.  This 
was  the  character  of  the  change  occurring  under  the  pericranium  in  one 
specimen  which  I  examined.  Where  the  original  bone  was  compact,  the 
recoDStracted  bone  is  usually  of  the  same  character,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  Compact  portions  of  the  reconstructed 
skeleton  have  been  said  to  lack  the  elements  of  true  bone  ;  they  are  osteoid, 
according  to  this  theory,  and  not  osseous,  resulting  from  petrifaction  of 
the  gelatiniform  substance.  I  have,  however,  found  the  elements  of  true 
bone  in  the  skeletons  of  two  individuals  who  had  well-marked  rachitic  curva- 
tures. The  portions  examined  were  removed  from  the  concavities  of  the 
long  bones,  where  there  had  been  decided  bending  and  thickening  of  the 
shafts  from  the  large  amount  of  rachitic  deposit.  In  both  specimens  the 
osseons  corpuscles  {lacunce)  and  Haversian  canals  were  easily  demon- 
strated ;  but  in  both  there  liad  been  considerable  growth  of  the  bones 
since  the  rachitic  period,  and  perhaps* the  portions  which  were  examined 
belonged  to  this  subsequent  growth.  The  deposit  of  lime  salts  which 
occnrs  daring  convalescence  ordinarily  produces  a  firmer  and  more  con- 
densed atracture  than  normal  bone.  It  is  sometimes  designated  ebumation: 
Sach  ia  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  skeleton  undergoes  in 
ordinary  cases  of  rachitis.  An  extreme  degree  of  softening  may  be 
reached  in  four  or  five  months,  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more. 
The  third  stage,  or  that  of  consolidation,  lasts  one  or  two  years.  While 
in  the  first  and  second  stages  there  is  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  calcareous  salts  in  the  system,  there  is  often  in  the  third  stage, 
as  Lebert  has  stated,  an  exuberance  of  ossification,  and  a  superabundant 
deposit  of  the  salts  of  lime,  so  that  the  reconstructed  bone  is  firmer  and 
stronger  than  normal  bone. 

Occasionally,  in  reduced  states  of  system,  the  third  stage  does  not 
occur.  The  bones  remain  very  soft  and  flexible,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  aninial  matter.  This  is  what  has  been  designated  rachitic  consumption 
of  bones.     Such  cases  end  fatally  after  a  variable  time. 

A  not  infrequent  accident  in  the  second  period  of  rachitis  is  fracture  in 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  From  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  crepitation 
can  rarely  be  produced.     The  callus  is  not  generally  abundant,  and  reunion 
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of  the  bone  is  slow.  Many  cases  of  rachitic  fractures  are  partial,  portions 
of  the  shaft  deprived  of  the  mineral  element  bending,  while  the  part  which 
retains  this  element  is  fractal  ed. 

Rachitis  retards  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.  If  the  disease  commence 
as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  no  teeth  commonly  appear  till  after 
the  age  of  twelve  months  ;  if  certain  teeth  have  appeared  prior  to  the 
rachitic  disease,  an  interval  of  several  months  elapses  before  the  next  are 
cut.  Sir  William  Jenncr  states  that  if  the  child  have  no  teeth  by  the 
ninth  month,  it  is  probably  rachitic.  Teeth  which  are  developed  during 
the  rachitic  state  are  frail,  and  deficient  in  enamel.  They  become  black 
and  carious  early,  and  loosen  in  their  sockets.  If  there  be  no  tooth  at  the 
age  of  twelve  months,  the  infant  is  probably  rachitic.  The  fontanellea 
and  cranial  sutures  remain  open  longer  than  in  healthy  infants.  The  for- 
mer may  not  close  till  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  the  latter  not  till  the 
second  or  third  year.  Patency  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  after  the  age  of 
twenty  months  indicates  rachitis. 

Rickets  produces  another  important  effect  upon  the  skeleton.  Its  growth 
is  stunted,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  the  cranial  bones,  so  that 
those  who  have  been  rachitic  in  childhood,  unless  mildly,  have  less  stature 
in  adult  life  than  the  average.  This  is  evident,  though  ample  allowance 
be  made  for  curvatures.  The  arrest  of  development  is  greater  in  some 
bones  than  others.  It  is  greatest  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  pelvis,  and 
lower  extremities.  Stunted  growth  of  the  pelvis  in  connection  with  de- 
formity may  obviously  involve  very  serious  consequences  in  the  female. 
Although  the  prominent  and  characteristic  lesions  pertain  to  the  skeleton, 
the  soft  tissues  are  also  more  or  less  implicated.  The  ligaments  become 
relaxed  and  flabby^  giving  unusual  mobility  to  the  joints  and  unsteadiness 
to  the  movements.  The  fibrous  bands  which  unite  the  vertebrae,  as  well 
as  the  ligaments  of  the  extremities,  participate  in  the  relaxation. 

In  certain  rachitic  patients  the  muscles,  either  in  consequence  of  malnu- 
trition, due  to  indigestion,  or  intestinal  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  disuse 
— for  the  rachitic  are  apt  to  be  quiet — become  sbrunken  and  flabby.  The 
spleen  is  frequently  enlarged,  as  ascertained  by  palpation  and  percussion. 
The  enlargement  is  the  result  of  cellular  proliferation,  which  is  common  in 
diseases  attended  by  dyscrasia.  The  liver  in  many  patients  undergoes  no 
perceptible  change,  except  that  it  may  be  crowded  a  little  downward.  In 
occasional  cases  it  is  enlarged  from  fatty  infiltration,  but  no  special  signi- 
ficance attaches  to  this,  for  fatty  liver  is  common  in  various  forms  of  dis- 
ease attended  by  innutrition  and  wasting.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Sir  William  Jenner  errs  when  he  states  that  albuminoid  infiltration  of  the 
liver  is  common  in  rachitis.  Parry,  Gee,  Dickenson,  and  Senator  agree 
that  it  is  rare,  and  if  it  do  occur,  is  a  coincidence. 

Stmptoms. — The  patient  in  incipient  rachitis  is  quiet  and  melancholy, 
shunning  caresses  or  attempts  to  amuse  him,  since  movement  of  his  body 
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increases  bis  suffering.     He  has  general  tenderness^  due  in  part  to  the 

morbid  state  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  part  to  hyperesthesia.     The  rachitic 

infant,  therefore,  unless  very  mildly   affected,   will  evince   anxiety  and 

dread  even  at  the  approach  of  any  one,  through  fear  of  being  touched  or 

moved.     Trousseau  says  :  **  This  change  in  the  character  of  the  infant, 

the  fear  which  it  experiences  of  seeing  its  sufferings  return,  which  the 

pressure  of  another's  hand  causes,  this  habitual  sadness  impressed  upon 

its  features,  differs  from  that  which  we  observe  at  the  commencement  of 

other  maladies,  especially  from  that  in  the  prodromic  period  of  cerebral 

fevers.    In  truth,  in  an  infant  over  whom  this  last  and  cruel  affection  is 

impendiug  we  are  able  to  excite  again  a  momentary  cheerfulness  ;  we  are 

ahle,  by  exciting  actively  its  spirits,  to  make  it  turn  temporarily  from  this 

melancholy  languor,  which  constitutes  its  habitual  state.     It  is  not  thus 

in  the  rachitic  ;  the  more  you  desire  to  arouse  it,  the  more  you  solicit  its 

moTements,  the  greater  will  be  its  impatience.     It  is  indifferent  to  the 

plajB  mhich  it  previously  loved.     This     .     .     .     habitual  sadness  in  an 

infant,  who,  with  an  appetite  rather  augmented  than  diminished,  sensibly 

emaciates,  who  has  constantly  acceleration  of  pulse  coincident  with  pro- 

fose  perspiration,  these  symptoms,  I  repeat,   have  positive  significance 

when  the  infant  docs  not  cough  or  present  any  of  the  signs  which  induce 

08  to  believe  in  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  phthisis." 

Fehrile  movement,  manifested  by  acceleration  of  pulse  and  increased 
heat  of  blood,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  more  acute  cases,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary chronic  cases  there  is  commonly  no  decided  elevation  of  tempera- 
tore. 

A  bruit  de  90ujfflet  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  synchronous  mth  the 
poise,  has  frequently  been  heard  in  rachitic  cases,  when  the  ear  was  ap- 
plied over  the  anterior  fontanelle.  Drs.  Fisher  and  Whitney,  New  Eng- 
land physicians,  first  called  attention  to  this  murmur,  believing  it  to  be  a 
gjgo  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  heard  it  in 
cases  of  rachitis,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  American  observers 
had  mistaken  the  rachitic  for  the  hydrocephalic  head.  Later  observa- 
tions have  established  the  fact  that  this  murmur  possesses'  little  diagnostic 
valoe.  It  is  heard  in  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  infants.  Dr.  Wirthgen 
detected  it  22  times  in  52  children,  all  of  whom,  except  four,  were  in 
good  health.  I  have  auscultated  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  20  infants,  who 
were,  with  two  exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirty  months. 
They  were  in  good  health,  or  with  trivial  ailments  which  would  not  affect 
the  cerebral  circulation.  In  most  infants  with  a  patent  fontanelle  a  mur- 
mor  can  be  distinctly  heard  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  act,  and  in 
15  of  the  29  cases  no  other  bruit  could  be  detected,  while  in  the  re- 
maining 14  a  bruit  synchronous  with  the  pulse  was  heard  at  the  fontanelle. 

The  rachitic,  as  stated  above,  are  liable  to  perspirations,  which  are  pro- 
fose  about  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  moisten  the  pillow  on  which  they 
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lie.  The  respiration  is  more  or  less  accelerated  except  in  the  mildest 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  flexibility  and  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  vialh,  which  prevent  full 
inflation  of  the  lungs. 

The  urinary  secretion  is  abundant,  like  the  perspiration.  During  the 
first  and  second  periods  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
since  the  lime  which  enters  the  system  with  the  ingesta,  and  which  in 
the  normal  state  is  expended  in  the  growth  of  bone,  is  eliminated  from 
the  system  by  the  kidneys. 

The  appetite  in  the  beginning  of  rachitis  is  good,  sometimes  even  better 
than  in  health  ;  but  it  gradually  diminishes,  as  the  disease  increases  m 
severity.  Diarrhoea,  alternating  with  constipation,  is  common.  With  the 
continuance  of  febrile  movement  and  loss  of  appetite  the  patient  soon  be- 
gins to  lose  flesh,  emacialnon  in  the  second  stage  being  a  prominent 
symptom. 

Complications, — Rachitis  is  often  attended  by  certain  serious  complica- 
tions, the  most  frequent  of  which  are  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases 
during  the  age  at  which  rachitis  occurs,  and  even  a  mild  form  of  it  in- 
volves great  danger  if  the  ribs  be  soft  and  flexible  or  the  thorax  have  the 
rachitic  deformity.  In  these  cases,  since  full  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  pre- 
vented, collapse,  more  or  less  complete,  of  certain  of  the  lobules  is  apt  to 
occur,  increasing  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  and  therefore,  diminishing  the 
chances  of  recovery  ;  hence  bronchitis  is  very  fatal  in  infants  who  are 
decidedly  rachitic. 

Imperfect  digestion  of  food,  and  unhealthy  alvine  evacuations,  common 
in  rachitic  children,  frequently  cause  diarrhoea,  and,  after  a  time,  intes- 
tinal inflammation.  The  diarrhoea,  especially  if  it  have  become  inflamma- 
tory, is  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  dangerous,  the  patient  becoming  emaci- 
ated and  feeble. 

Internal  convulsions,  the  so-caUed  laryngismus  stridulus,  has  been  ob- 
served in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  its  occurrence  in  rachitis, 
especially  in  craniotabes,  must  be  considered  something  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence, as  has  been  stated  above.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  are  also  occasional  complications.  In  cases  of  great  deform- 
ity of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  in  which  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, the  pulmonary  circulation  is  retarded  and  imperfect.  This  gives 
rise  to  congestion  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  hypertrophy  of 
this  organ,  and  congestion  of  the  hepatic  veins,  liver,  and  portal  system* 
Congestion  of  the'  portal  system  may  be  regarded  as  one  cause  of  the 
diarrhoeal  attacks. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  easy,  except  in  incipient  or  slight  cases. 
The  lesions  which  pertain  so  largely  to  the  skeleton  are  readily  detected. 
Beading  of  the  costo-chondral  articulations  occurs  early,  and  is  apparent 
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to  the  sight.     Enlargement  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  arrested  dental 

evolutiony  the  state  of  the  anterior  fontanelle^  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 

hetd,  the  sternal  projection,  and  rachitic  curvatures,  indicate  positively 

the  rachitic  state.     Profuse  perspiration  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and  the 

general  tenderness  of  the  patient,  as  evinced  by  his  cries  when  moved  or 

disturbed,  are  also  important  diagnostic  signs.  Nevertheless  rachitis,  though 

not  uDCommon  in  the  tenement  house  families  of  New  York,  is  frequently 

overlooked   by  physicians,   who   attribute   the  fretfulness,  perspiration, 

etc.,  to  other  causes.     Backwardness  of  dentition  is  a  notable  sign  of 

rachitis,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  for  diagnosis. 

Pboqnosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  regards  life,  if  rachitis  be 
recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  properly  treated.  The  vicious  nutri- 
tJTe  process  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  recover  with  but  slight  de- 
formity. If  curvature  of  the  long  bones  have  occurred,  and  the  head  and 
thorax  be  misshapen,  the  patient,  under  favorable  hygienic  conditions, 
commonly  recovers  from  rachitis,  but  with  permanent  deformities. 

If  there  be  that  degree  of  spinal  curvature  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  de- 
pression of  the  ribs,  that  respiration  is,  habitually,  more  or  less  accelerated 
and  embarrassed,  on  account  of  compression  of  the  lungs,  the  prognosis  is 
nnfavorable,  since  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  occurring  in  this 
condition,  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  If  there  be  much  emaciation,  and  especially 
if  diarrhoea  be  present,  or  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  prognosis  should  be 
guarded.  In  these  cases  there  is  probably  waxy  degeneration  of  important 
organs,  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Treatment. — The  correct  treatment  of  rachitis  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  its  character  and  the  nature  of  its  causes.  The  indication  is  to 
restore  healthy  nutrition.  This  requires  both  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
measures.  The  apartment  in  which  the  child  resides  should  be  dry,  airy, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  light.  He  should  be  taken  daily  into  the 
open  air,  in  order  to  invigorate  his  system,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
increase  his  suffering,  in  consequence  of  his  general  tenderness.  The 
diet  should  be  appropriate  for  he  age.  It  should  be  bland  and  easy  of 
digestion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  nutritious.  Cleanliness  of 
person  and  apartment,  and  clothing  sufficient  to  protect  from  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  are  reqmsitc.  The  rachitic  patient  of  the  city  should,  if 
practicable,  be  removed  to  a  well-selected  locality  in  the  country. 

The  medicines  which  are  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  rachitis  are  cod-liver 

oil  and  lime.     I  prefer  the  following  formula,  which  agrees  with  most 

children  : 

3 .  01.  morrbase,  5  ^J  '» 

Sjr.  calcis  lactopbospbatis, 
Aq.  calcis,  ftfi  |  iij.     Misce. 

Give  one  to  two  teaspoonfals  three  or  foar  times  daily.  To  it  may  be  added 
thesxrap  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  The  ordinary  farraginous  and  vegetable  toaics 
m  all  useful. 
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The  compouDd  syrup  of  the  phosphates^  the  citrate  of  iron  and  qainia, 
wine  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  co- 
lumboy  etc.,  are  the  medicines  which,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil,  are 
best  calculated  to  restore  iicalthj  nutrition.  When  complications  arisft, 
the  treatment  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Most  of  the  diseases  which  occur  as  complications,  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  which  is  appropriate  in  their  idiopathic  form,  but  all  meas- 
ures of  a  depressing  nature  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

8CB0FULA. 


Thb  term  scrofula  (scrofa,  a  pig,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  enlarged 
cervical  glands  of  a  scrofulous  individual  to  a  swine's  neck)  is  applied  to 
a  diathesis  which  is  characterized  by  increased  vulnerability  of  the 
tissues.  The  nutritive  process  of  the  tissues  is  readily  disturbed  even  by 
trifling  irritants  or  agencies  in  those  who  possess  this  diathesis,  and, 
therefore,  the  scrofulous  are  very  prone  to  inflammations  of  various  parts 
and  to  hyperplasia,  more  particularly  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Inflam- 
mations which  cah  properly  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  this  dia- 
thesis, or  as  occurring  under  its  influence,  are  for  the  most  part  subacute 
or  chronic,  and  they  differ  from  ordinary  inflammations  in  the  fact  of  a 
greater  cell  formation,  and  greater  liability  to  cheesy  degeneration  of  inflam- 
matory products,  so  that  return  to  the  healthy  state  by  absorption  is  slow 
or  impossible.  Moreover,  this  diathesis,  while  it  gives  rise  to  certain  in- 
flammations, which  do  not  occur  or  are  rare  in  other  states  of  the  system, 
and  which  all  physicians  at  once  recognize  as  scrofulous,  often  modifies 
those  common  inflammations  to  which  all  persons,  whether  scrofulous  or 
non-scrofulous,  are  liable,  as  coryza  and  bronchitis,  rendering  them  more 
protracted  and  less  amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Manhood, 
especially  the  first  years  of  it,  is  not  entirely  exempt,  but  scrofulous  mani- 
festations after  the  age  of  twenty  years  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  disap- 
pearing entirely  as  the  individual  advances  toward  middle  life.  The  dia- 
thesis is  most  active  prior  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Causes, — Scrofula  is  congenital  or  acquired.  Parents  who  had  scrofu- 
lous symptoms  in  early  life,  or  who  are  in  a  state  of  decided  cachexia,  as 
from  cancer,  syphilis,  intermittent  fever,  or  tuberculosis,*  are  apt  to  beget 
scrofulous  children.  Insuflicient  nourishment  of  the  mother  during  a 
considerable  part  of  her  gestation,  and  advanced  age,  and  therefore  fee- 
bleness, of  the  father,  are  occasional  causes.     Near  blood  relationship  of 
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the  parents  is  also  a  recognized  cause,  and  to  this  has  been  attributed  the 
ivcrofula  of  royal  families.  Children  whose  father  and  mother  are  first 
cousins  are,  according  to  my  observations,  apt  to  be  scrofulous. 

Again,  those  bom  with  sound  constitutions  may  acquire  scrofula  though 
tnti-bygienic  influences  in  the  first  years  of  life.     Among  the  poor  of 
Kew  York  we  often  observe  one  child  in  the  family  who  presents  scrofu- 
lous spiptoms,  while  the  rest  of  the  children  are  well,  and  in  many  cases 
we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  diathesis  to  some  depressing  cause  or  causes, 
which  were  sufficient  to  effect  the  peculiar  change  in  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  tissues  which  constitutes  this  disease.     Obviously  the  causes 
of  acquired  scrofula  are  quite  numerous.     In  the  infant  h  is  sometimes 
produced   by  insufficiency   or    poor  quality  of  the  breast-milk,  or  the 
use  of  artificial  food  during  the  period  when  breast-milk  is  required.     Too 
protracted  lactation  also,  especially  if  artificial  food  be  almost   wholly 
withheld,  may  cause  it ;  as  may  also,  in  those  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  lactation,  the  continued  use  of  a  diet  which  is  deficient  in 
nutritive  properties. 

Residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  apartments  or  streets  may  also 
produce  it.  Hence  one  reason  of  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  city 
poor.  Residence  in  a  small,  crowded,  and  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ment has  been  known  to  produce  it,  even  with  personal  cleanliness^  and  a 
diet  sofSciently  nutritive. 

Scrofula  may  also  be  caused,  in  those  previously  robust  and  of  sound 
constitution,  by  disease  of  an  exhausting  nature.  The  eruptive  fevers,  as 
smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  if  severe,  occasionally  produce  this  re- 
sult ;  or  they  render  active  the  diathesis,  which  had  hitherto  been  latent. 
In  this  city,  where  chronic  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  common,  I  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  diathesis  to  it. 

Can  a  child  affected  with  scrofula  communicate  it  to  others  ?  Does 
scrofula  possess  a  specific  principle,  a  virus  which  produces  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  is  communicable  to  others  ?  There  is  a  strong  popu- 
lar belief  that  it  is  contagious  by  contact,  and  some  good  patholo- 
gists and  high  authorities  in  children*s  diseases  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  opinion  has  foundation  in  fact.  M.  Bouchut,  who  holds 
that  the  *'  scrofulous  and  tubercular  diatheses  are  identical,"  savs  of 
scrofula  that  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be  inoculable.  *'  Nevertheless,  if 
its  contagiousness  have  not  been  demonstrated,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that 
it  will  not  be  some  day.  The  facts  of  vaccinia  followed  by  impetigo,  by 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  attributed 
to  the  inoculation  of  scrofulous  vaccine  virus,  and  those  of  the  contt^ion 
of  phthisis  by  constant  cohabitation,  demand,  at  least  for  the  present,  a 
certain  reserve." 

But  scrofula  differs  widely  in  its  nature  from  those  diseases  which  are 
known  to  be  communicable.     It  presents  no  analogy  with  them.     We 
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would  not  suppose,  apart  from  observations,  that  a  diathesis  which  consists 
in  such  a  state  or  constitution  of  the  tissues  that  they  are  easily  wounded 
possessed  any  inoculable  principle,  and  in  my  opinion  observations  go  to 
show  that  no  such  principle  exists.  How  often  do  we  observe  children 
with  scrofulous  coryza,  otorrhoea,  or  scrofulous  cutaneous  eruption,  associat- 
ing with  others  without  communicating  the  diathesis  ? 

Vaccination,  howe\*er,  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  determining 
whether  scrofula  is  inoculable,  and  the  very  prevalent  opinion  of  non-pro- 
fessional people,  that  it  may  be  communicated  and  established  through 
this  operation,  should  have  due  weight ;  for  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  reference  to  a  disease  which  has  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  does  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter  : 

1st.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  vacci* 
nators  that  pure  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle  prior  to  the  eighth 
day,  never  communicates  anything  but  vaccinia.  When  another  disease, 
as  syphilis,  is  communicated  by  the  use  of  the  lymph,  it  is  through  the 
bloody  which  has  been  mixed  with  the  lymph  by  careless  puncture  of  the 
vesicle.  This  opinion,  so  strongly  established  by  observations,  also  com- 
mands assent  from  its  reasonableness. 

2d.  Vaccination  of  those  who  are  decidedly  scrofulous  with  vims  from 
a  healthy  child,  especially  if  the  scab  be  employed,  not  infrequently 
produces  a  sore  which  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  and  irregular  crust, 
consisting  in  part  of  inspissated  pus,  and  the  sore  is  long  in  healing.  In 
the  scrofulous,  also,  impetiginous  eruptions  are  apt  to  arise  around  the 
vaccine  sore,  and  the  axillary  glands  to  become  tumefied  on  the  side  cor- 
responding with  the  vaccination.  This  gives  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  friends  that  impure  vims  has  been  used,  and  scrofula  communicated, 
while  the  fault  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  child  itself.  The  tumefaction 
of  the  glands,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  sores  gradually  disappear  in 
most  cases,  leaving  no  ill  effects,  and  with  no  subsequent  manifestations 
of  disease. 

3d.  The  vaccine  cmst  from  a  decidedly  scrofulous  child,  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  animal  matter,  and  is  often  pale,  irregular,  or  broken,  in- 
serted  in  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child,  not  infrequently  produces  an  imme- 
diate inflammation  with  suppuration,  so  that  the  vaccine  vesicle,  if  it 
form,  is  soon  broken,  and  an  irregular  sore  and  cmst  result,  which 
present  none  of  the  appearances  observed  in  the  uncomplicated  vaccine 
emption.  A  simple  inflammation,  produced  by  the  pus  or  other  products 
contained  in  the  scrofulous  scab,  has  coexisted  with  and  modified  the 
specific  emption.  The  sore  heals  gradually,  and  impetiginous  eruptions 
may  occur  around  it,  but  no  struma  remains  or  is  communicated. 

4th.  Scrofulous  manifestations  sometimes  appear  for  the  first  time 
after  vaccinia,  but  they  appear  also  after  those  analogous  but  severer  erap- 
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tive  feTerSy  namely,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.     Those  infec- 
tious exanthematic  diseases  which  profoundly  affect  the  constitution,  it  is 
admitted,  may  be  a  co-operating,  if  not  a  main,  cause  of  scrofula,  and  is 
there  anything  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  vaccinia  may  have  oc- 
casionally a  similar  effect,  though  less  frequently  or  in  a  less  degree,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  milder  ?     From  my  own  observations,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  vaccinia,  not  vaccination,  may  occasionally  awaken  to  activity  the 
flcrofnloas  diathesis,  or,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  may  even  pro- 
dace  it  in  those  who  previously  possessed  good  constitutions.      It  is  a 
well-established  fact,  in  the  etiology  of  diseases,  that  causes  which,  in 
themselves,  are  entirely  inadequate,  or  even  insignificant,  frequently  produce 
disease  in  a  system  which   other  agencies  have  already  prepared  for  it. 
Thus  an  excoriation  gives  rise  to  erysipelas,  or  a  slight  exposure  to  cold 
prodaces  rheumatism.    In  like  manner  in  those  cases  in  which  the  friends 
have  chained  the  production  of  scrofnla  upon  vaccination,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  most  that  could,  with  truthfulness,  be  alleged,  was  that  the  con- 
fltittttional  disease,  vaccinia,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  operation 
WIS  a  subordinate,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sufficient  co-operating 
canse  of  the  scrofulous  state. 
The  following  is  the  most  striking  case  of  the  apparent  communication 

of  scrofula  through  vaccination  which  I  have  met  :  D ,  West  Fortieth 

Street,  residing  in  a  tenement  house,  had  no  scrofulous  affection,  and  was 
considered  healthy  till  the  age  of  eleven  years.  The  remaining  children 
of  the  family  have  never  exhibited  scrofulous  symptoms.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  jears  this  boy  was  vaccinated  from  a  scab,  the  source  of  which 
was  not  known,  but  by  a  physician  whose  practice  was  chiefly  among  the 
city  poor.  The  sore  produced  was  long  in  healings  and,  before  it  had 
healed,  the  axillary  glands,  and  those  of  the  face  and  neck,  began  to 
be  prominent  and  hard.  From  this  time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  six 
years,  these  glands  have  remained  so  large  as  to  constitute  a  deformity, 
and  certain  other  groups  of  glands,  as  those  in  the  left  infra-clavicular 
region  and  right  groin,  have  undergone  a  similar  hyperplasia.  Examina- 
tion of  the  blood  by  the  microscope  shows  the  absence  of  leucocythajmia. 
This  case,  at  first  view,  certainly  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  commu- 
nication of  scrofula  through  vaccination,  and,  for  a  time,  I  could  inter- 
pret it  in  no  other  way.  But,  when  we  recollect  the  facts  already  stated, 
namely,  the  improbability  of  the  communicability  of  a  diathesis  of  such  a 
nature,  how  frequently  scrofula  is  acquired  by  children  of  the  tenement- 
hoQse  population,  solely  through  the  an ti -hygienic  conditions  in  which 
they  live,  the  large  number  of  scrofulous  children  in  the  crowded  quarters 
of  the  poor,  many  of  whom  have  external  ailments,  so  that  the  conditions 
f^r  communication  are  present  in  a  high  degree  if  scrofula  were  conta- 
gious, while  the  instances  of  its  apparent  communication  are  very  infre- 
quent, ia  it  not  probable  that  cases  like  this  are  to  be  explained  in  the 
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• 

manner  indicated  above^  and  that  scrofula  is  not  transmissible  by  vaccina- 
tion ? 

The  close  resemblance  clinically  of  scrofulous  affections  with  the  ulterior 
lesions  of  syphilis,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  belief  that  scrofula, 
like  syphilis,  is  due  to  some  undiscovered  specific  principle.  But  the 
parallelism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  diseases  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
argument.  For  while  syphilitic  manifestations  result  from  the  reception 
of  a  certain  poison  in  the  system,  scrofula  as  certainly  results  from  a 
variety  of  ordinary  depressing  agencies,  affecting  the  system  in  so  many 
distinct  ways  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  pro- 
duce a  fixed  specific  principle,  which,  remaining  in  the  system,  causes  the 
phenomena  of  scrofula.  The  facts  then  appear  to  justify  the  belief  that 
scrofula  does  not  possess  any  such  principle,  but  that  this  constitutional 
anomaly  is  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  depressing  agencies  on  the 
constitution  of  the  tissues. 

The  primary  scrofulous  ailments,  by  which  the  diathesis  is  manifested, 
occur  for  the  most  part  upon  one  of  the  free  surfaces,  namely,  upon  some 
part  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Certain  standard  authors  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  noxious 
agencies.  The  lymphatics  lying  in  the  inflamed  area  take  up  the  altered 
lymph  and  carry  it  to  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands,  which  become  irri- 
tated, and  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  perhaps  ultimately  suppuration.  This 
is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  beginning  of  scrofulous  ailments. 
Nevertheless,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  first  manifestations  are  in  deep- 
seated  and  covered  parts,  as  when  scrofulous  periostitis  or  osteitis  occars, 
without  any  peripheral  lesion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  ascertained  anatomical 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  peculiar  to  scrofula.  As  long  as  the  appe- 
tite and  general  health  remain  good,  and  the  local  affections  have  not 
occurred,  the  composition  of  this  fluid  is,  so  far  as  known,  unaltered.  In 
the  cachexia  which  is  present  yihen  the  general  health  is  impaired,  the 
blood  becomes  impoverished,  the  red  corpuscles  lose  a  portion  of  their 
coloring  matter,  and  the  watery  element  predominates. 

Does  the  glandular  hyperplasia  of  scrofula  produce  an  excess  of  the 
white  corpuscles?  Virchow  says  (Cellular  Pathology,  Lect.  IX.): 
*'  During  the  progress  of  an  attack  of  scrofula,  in  which,  if  the  disease 
run  a  somewhat  unfavorable  course,  the  glands  are  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, or  cheesy  thickening,  calcification,  etc.,  an  increased  introduction  of 
corpuscles  into  the  blood  can  only  take  place  as  long  as  the  irritated  gland 
is  still,  in  some  degree,  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  or  still  con- 
tinues to  exist ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  glands  are  withered  or 
destroyed,  the  formation  of  lymph-cells  likewise  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
leucocytosis.     In  all  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a  more  acute 
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fonn  of  distarbance  prevails,  connected  with  inflammatory  tamefaction  of 
the  gland,  an  increase  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  always  takes  place  in  the 
blood/'     Although  the  glandular  hyperplasia  occurring  in  scrofula  in- 
creases the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  scrofula  cannot  be 
regarded  as  sustaining  any  causative  relation  to  that  great  and  constant  in- 
crease of  white  corpuscles  which  characterizes  the  disease  leucaemia  ;  for 
this  disease,  as  remarked  by  Niemeyer,  does  not  occur  in  childhood, 
irlien  the  scrofulous  diathesis   is  active,  but  in  manhood,  when  it  has 
ceased  to  exist,  or  has  become  latent. 

Strumous  inflammations  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces,  which 
we  We  seen  are  the  initial  lesions  in  a  large  proportion  of  scrofulous 
cases,  do  not  present  any  peculiar  anatomical  characters.  Some  of  them 
are  attended  by  an  abundant  formation  of  cells,  and  by  dense  infiltration 
of  the  inflamed  tissues  ;  but  inflammations  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
stmmous  diathesis  may  present  these  same  characters.  The  most  marked 
differences  between  the  strumous  and  non-strumous  inflammations  are 
found  in  their  origin,  amount  of  cell -formation,  and  duration. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  scrofulous  ailments,  and  which  we  have  seen  is  in  most 
instances  the  result  of  **  conducted  irritation,"  is  due  to  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  with  comparatively  little  or  no  increase  of  the 
slroma.  Thus  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  glands  is  common,  resulting 
from  eczema  of  the  scalp  or  face,  or  from  otitis,  or  any  of  the  forms  of 
stomatitis  ;  and  so  pharyngitis  often  gives  rise  to  hyperplasia  of  the  ton- 
siis,  which  are  lymphatic  glands.  The  scrofulous  nature  of  the  glandular 
enlargement  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  continues  long  after  the  pri- 
mary inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  abated.  Lymphatic  glands 
sometimes  enlarge  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  either  from  direct  in- 
jury or  propagated  inflammation,  but  the  tumefaction  is  commonly  less  in 
degree,  and  in  most  instances  it  soon  abates  when  the  exciting  cause  is 
removed. 

The  glands  which  most  commonly  undergo  scrofulous  enlargement  are 
Uie  cervical,  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric  ;  but  in  those  who  are 
decidedly  scrofulous,  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  protracted  inflam- 
mation are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia.  Thus  I  have  seen  enlarged  and 
cheesy  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  scrofulous  ostitis,  or  periostitis. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  glandular  enlargement  abates  after  a 
short  time,  by  absorption  of  the  redundant  cells.  But  the  products  of 
hyperplastic  or  inflammatory  action  in  the  scrofulous  individual  are  very 
apt  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  close  causative  relation  of 
this  cheesy  substance  with  tubercles  is  now  admitted.  If  resolution  do 
not  soon  occur  in  the  gland,  it  begins  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  It 
becomes  firm  and  inelastic,  its  nutrient  vessels  narrowed  and  compressed, 
80  that  circulation  through  it  ceases,  and  its  cells,  losing  their  liquid  and 
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vitality,  shrivel  away.  This  necrobiotic  process  appears  in  points  in  the 
^land,  which  enlarge  and  unite,  till  finally  the  whole  gland  becomes  a 
dead  mass,  with  shriveled  elements,  of  a  whitish  appearance,  like  cheese, 
the  resemblance  to  which  has  suggested  the  name  by  which  the  d^en- 
eration  is  known. 

In  certain  patients  cheesy  glands  act  as  an  irritant,  like  inorganic 
matter,  producing  suppurative  inflammation,  and  their  history  thenceforth 
is  that  of  an  abscess.  Purulent  matter  mixed  with  the  cheesy  dfebris 
escapes  by  ulceration  upon  the  nearest  surface,  and  scrofulous  ulcers  re- 
sult, which  slowly  heal,  leaving  permanent  cicatrices  ;  calcification  of 
a  cheesy  gland  occurs  in  exceptional  instances. 

The  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  having  undergone  hyperplasia  in  the 
scrofulous  child,  not  infrequently  continue  painless  and  indolent  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  producing,  according  to  their  size,  an  unsightly  appearance, 
and  without  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration.  Finally  one  or  more  be- 
comes inflamed,  and  the  broken-down  gland  substance  softens  and  is 
expelled,  mixed  with  pus,  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anatomical  character  of 
scrofula,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  inflammations  to 
which  the  diathesis  gives  rise.  Those  which  are  most  common  and  im- 
portant occur  in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue,  the 
joints,  the  bones  with  their  periosteal  covering,  and  the  eye  and  ear ; 
eczema  and  coryza  are  very  common  scrofulous  ailments.  Phlyctenular 
keratitis  with  great  intolerance  of  light,  otitis  externa,  causing  protracted 
otorrhoea,  or  media  and  Interna,  causing  deep-seated  pain,  with  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  hearing,  offensive  puralent  discharge,  and,  in  the  gravest 
cases,  caries  of  the  mastoid  cells  or  caries  extending  along  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  even  to  the  brain,  causing  meningitis  and  death, 
are  not  uncommon  manifestations  of  scrofula,  in  the  families  of  the  city 
poor.  Strumous  cellulitis,  occurring  independently  of  the  glandular  affec- 
tion, and  quickly  ending  in  suppuration,  is  also  common.  The  term  cold 
is  applied  to  the  abscess  when  the  local  symptoms  are  slight,  and  there  is 
but  little  heat  of  the  parts.  In  young  children  the  common  seat  of  these 
abscesses  is  directly  under  the  skin,  so  that  if  subcutaneous  cellulitis  nin- 
ning  into  an  abscess  occur  in  a  young  child,  he  probably  has  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

The  osseous  system  is  also  very  prone  to  inflammation  in  the  scrofu- 
lous. Periostitis,  ostitis,  and  arthritis,  rare  in  those  with  healthy  consti- 
tutions, are  common  in  the  scrofulous,  in  whom  they  result,  even  from 
very  slight  injuries,  and  sometimes  without  the  recollection  of  any  injury, 
and  apparently  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  diathesis.  These  inflam- 
mations are  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper. 
Periostitis  often  occurs  in  scrofulous  children  without  ostitis,  when 
its  usual  seat  is  upon  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  it  also  accompanies 
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infiunmation  of  the  bone,  as  pleariay  accompanies  pncnmonia.  The 
oueoos  inflammK^ons  of  strumous  patients  are  of  two  hinds  ;  first,  the 
destractive,  producing  caries  irith  suppuration,  or  necrosis  ;  and,  secondly, 
&e  so-called  fungout,  in  wliich  there  i?  proliferation  of  tissue  as  in  vrliite 
swelling.     Often  both  these  processes  co-exiat,  granulations  and  new  Ussue 


iniiigjiig  up,  while  the  c 


s  or  necrotic  process  is  extending. 


Dactylitis  is  in  most  instances,  when  occurring  in  young  infants,  a  syph- 
ilitic iffection,  but  in  children  of  one  year  or  more,  in  whom  no  marked 
nphilitic  symptoms  have  previously  occurred,  it  originates  from  the  stni- 
aoiii  cachexia,  as  in  the  following  case  :  Charles  R.,  aged  twenty 
iDontlii,  was    admitted   into   the  Fio.  9. 

Vei>Tork  Infant  Asylum  in  1876. 
He  bad  always  been  pallid,  and  had 
1  Kninous  aspect.  A  physician 
lujuinted  with  his  parentage  states 
postirely  that  he  is  free  from 
lyphilitic  tunt,  bnt  when  a  f 
monlhs  old  he  had  a  mild  form  \ 
of  coryza,  which  gradually  abated 
gnder  inti-strumons  treatment.  At 
the  age  of  five  months  he  had 
poipurs  bcemorrhagica  of  a  severe 
form,  bnt  apparently  not  accom- 
ftnied  by  hsemorrhage  from  any  of 
the  mncoas  surfaces.  The  patches 
of  eitiavasated  blood  were  quite 
nmtroQs  and  large  over  the  tnink 
isd  limbs,  and  it  was  nearly  three 
months  before  they  entirely  dis- 
ipptsred.  A  few  months  subse- 
qoenlly  he  began  to  hare  offensive  otorrhrea  on  one  side,  which  did  not 
etdrely  cease.  Tn  December,  1876,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  well- 
maiiA  dactylitis  was  first  observed,  involving  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
left  middle  finger.  The  swelling  was  somewhat  tender,  and  the  skin 
irbich  covered  it  had  a  slightly  reddish  or  pinkish  tinge,  indicating  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  the  malady.  Neither  joint  at  the  extremity  of 
the  phalanx  was  involved,  so  that  the  movements  were  unimpaired.  The 
dactylitis  increased  somewhat  after  it  was  first  discovered,  and  then  began 
to  decline,  under  treatment  with  the  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  iodide  of 
iron.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  the  outlines,  obtained  by 
tncingthe  hand  of  the  infant,  when  pressed  on  paper. 

Sthftohs. — The  scrofulous  diathesis  ia  exhibited  by  certain  physical 
rigos,  which  are  present  in  infancy,  bnt  are  more  manifest  in  childhood. 
Is  one  class  of  strumous  children   they  are  as  follows  :  form,   tall  and 
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dender  ;  quickness  of  movement  and  perception  ;  intelligence,  good  ; 
8kin,  thin  and  semi-transparent,  through  which  the  superficial  veins  are 
distinctly  seen;  features,  delicate;  cheeks,  habitually  pallid  or  florid,  and 
flushed  by  slight  excitement ;  eyes,  bright,  with  bluish  conjonctiva  ; 
muscles  and  bones,  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Those  children 
who  present  these  peculiarities  are  said  to  have  the  erethitic  form  of  the 
diathesis. 

Others  have  what  has  been  designated  the  torpid  scrofulous  habit, 
which  is  characterized  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  distended 
abdomen,  large  head,  broad  face,  slow,  languid  movements,  and  an  over- 
production of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  certain  sitoa- 
tions,  especially  the  nose  and  upper  lip.  Though  typical  cases  can  be 
readily  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  there  are  many 
which  are  intermediate. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  scrofulous  manifestations  is  subcutaneous  cel- 
lulitis, alluded  to  above,  giving  rise  to  abscesses,  commonly  not  large, 
with  little  surrounding  induration,  little  pain,  tenderness,  and  heat,  and 
slow  in  discharging  ;  in  a  word,  indolent.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
these  abscesses  is  upon  the  extremities,  but  they  may  occur  upon  the  scalp 
or  elsewhere.  They  gradually  heal  when  the  pus  escapes,  their  site  being 
indicated  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  depression  and  reddish  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  state.  Ordinarily, 
these  abscesses  do  no  harm  apart  from  the  reduction  of  the  general  health 
which  they  effect,  but,  when  occurring  in  localities  where  the  connective 
tissue  lies  upon  the  periosteum,  as  upon  the  fingers,  periostitis  may  result, 
with  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Again,  thrombi  may  occur 
in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  giving  rise  to  emboli,  embolismal  pneu- 
monia, and  death.  Specimens  from  such  a  case  were  presented  by  me  to 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  1868. 

The  scrofulous  affections  of  the  skin  often  also  occur  at  an  early  age, 
even  before  dentition.  They  are  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood. The  most  common  are  eczema  and  impetigo,  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence, ecthyma  and  lupus.  But  all  these  may  occur  in  those  who  are 
not  strumous  or  who  do  not  present  the  characteristics  of  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

Scrofulous  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  scarcely  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  skin.  They  present  the  ordinary  features  of  mucous 
inflammations  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character. 

Sometimes  they  occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause  ;  in  other  cases 
there  is  a  cause  of  this  kind,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  ;  but  the  inflam- 
mation, once  established,  continues  on  account  of  the  diathesis.  It  is  often 
doubtful  whether  inflammations  in  strumous  subjects  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  proper  to  designate  them  strumous,  especially  if  they  occur 
upon  such  surfaces  as  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflammation.   If  the 
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cliild  have  heretofore  presented  symptoms  of  scrofula,  if  the  inflammation 
be  sabacate,  and  there  be  no  apparent  cause  to  originate  or  sustain  it  apart 
from  the  diathesis,  it  is  probably  of  a  strumous  character.     The  diagnosis 
is  rendered  more  certain  by  observing  the  effect  of  anti-strumous  reme- 
dies.   The  most  frequent  of  these  scrofulous  inflammations  of  mucous 
sorfaces  are  coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  and  conjunctivitis.     More  rarely, 
stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  vaginitis,  and,  according  to  some,  entero-colitis, 
are  of  a  strumous  character.     Coryza  gives  rise  to  snuffling  respiration, 
the  formation  of  crusts  around  and  within  the  nares,  and  excoriation  of 
the  upper  lip.     The  tracheo-bronchitis  is  attended  by  thickening  of  the 
macoos  membrane,  increased  production  of  mucus  and  epithelial  cells, 
ud  a  load  tracheal  r&le,  accompanying  each  inspiration. 

Stromous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
broDcbial  tubes  is  not  a  very  infrequent  disease  in  this  city.  It  sometimes 
originates  in  a  simple  inflammation  from  cold,  or  the  tracheo-bronchitis 
of  measles,  or  pertussis,  and  it  is  apt  to  continue,  with  its  r&les,  cough, 
and  scanty  expectoration,  for  months,  unless  relieved  by  a  proper  course 
of  treatment. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  strumous  affections,  are  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid,  designated  psorophthalmia,  and  that  of  the  eye  itself.  The 
foraier  is  characterized  by  redness  and  thickening  of  the  lids,  detachment 
of  the  eyelashes,  and  inflammation  and  altered  secretion  of  the  * '  Meibo- 
mian glands'*  ;  the  latter,  namely,  strumous  ophthalmia,  by  pain,  lachry- 
mation,  photophobia,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  hypersemia  of  the  affect- 
ed organ.  One  of  the  most  common  serious  results  of  strumous  inflam- 
mation affecting  the  eye,  arises  from  the  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis, 
namely,  the  formation  of  phlyctenulsa  and  ulcers  on  the  margin  of  the 
conjnnctiva  and  upon  the  cornea,  fed  by  newly  formed  vessels.  If  not 
controlled  by  proper  treatment,  these  may  result  in  opacities  more  or  less 
permanent,  or  possibly,  worse  still,  in  perforation,  with  its  consequent  ill 
effects. 

bflammations  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  have  their  origin  very 
generally  in  the  strumous  diathesis.  Occasionally  there  is  an  exciting 
caose  of  the  otitis,  as  an  injury,  or  severe  constitutional  disease,  like  scar- 
let fever.  Protracted  otitis,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  especially 
that  form  of  it  which  leads  to  ulceration,  destruction  of  the  ossicles,  and 
caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is  proper,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  to  regard  and  treat  as  strumous; 

I  have  stated  that  inflammations  of  the  osseous  system  are  common  in 
strnmous  children.  Some  of  the  best  observers  and  highest  authorities, 
ai  regards  the  surgical  diseases  of  children,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  state  that  they  do  not  consider  these  affections  to  be  of  a  stru- 
moos  nature  ;  while  others  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  struma.  After 
carefully  examining  the  reasons  for  this  variance  in  opinion,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  the  difference  of  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  occurs  from 
a  different  understanding  of  the  nature  of  scrofula.  Those  who  state  that 
tlie  affections  alluded  to  are  not  scrofulous,  believe,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  scrofula  and  the  tubercular  diathesis  are  identical. 
As  tubercles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in  children  who  suffer  from  these 
affections,  it  is  therefore  held  that  these  affections  are  not  scrofulous.  If 
those  holding  this  belief  were  told,  or  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  scrof- 
ula is  entirely  distinct  from  the  tubercular  diathesis,  that  it  is  merely  a 
name  applied  to  a  diathetic  condition  in  which  the  tissues  are  easily 
wounded,  there  would  probably  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  the  scrofu- 
lous nature  of  these  inflammations ;  for  I  have  often  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  they  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from  very 
trivial  injuries,  showing  a  highly  vulnerable  state  of  the  tissues. 

Holmes,  in  his  useful  and  eminently  practical  TreatUe  on  the  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Children,  says  of  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  affections 
alluded  to,  namely,  morbus  coxarius  :  '*  The  affection  in  question  occurs 
very  frequently  in  strumous  children,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  its 
being  denominated  strumous.  ...  If  by  strumous  be  meant  a  state  of 
the  system  which  renders  the  subject  of  it  prone  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle 
in  the  viscera,  I  think  that  there  is  good  reason  for  asserting  that  morbus 
coxarius  often  attacks  children  who  are  not  strumous,  t.«.,  who  display  no 
such  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.''  Still,  Mr.  Holmes  states 
''  that  there  is  that  condition  of  the  system  which  disposes  its  subjects  to 
the  development  of  low  inflammations  of  various  kinds,"  which  is  almost 
the  full  definition  of  Scrofula,  as  understood  by  us. 

The  stubbornness  and  frequent  disastrous  consequences  of  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  skeleton  are  well  known.  Nearly  every  bone,  as  well 
as  its  periosteum,  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  but  some  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  others.  Inflammation  of  the  bone  may 
terminate  by  resolution,  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or,  and  frequent- 
ly, by  carious  or  necrotic  destruction  of  the  bone  itself.  Necrosis  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  caries  in  the  spongy  extrem- 
ities of  these  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the  short  bones.  If 
abscesses  form,  the  pus  may  finally  escape  from  the  system  by  a  tedious 
ulcerative  process,  or,  retained,  may  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  Scrof- 
ulous arthritis,  if  early  detected  and  properly  treated,  may  resolve,  leav- 
ing no  ill  effect  ;  if  otherwise,  suppuration,  ulceration,  cartilaginous  and 
osseous,  and  anchylosis,  are  apt  to  result. 

Scrofulous  children  are  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  inflammation  of  the 
internal  organs  than  other  children,  but  the  inflammatory  products  are 
more  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  prognosis  is  therefore  less 
favorable.  The  most  frequent  of  these  inflammations,  and  the  one  of 
chief  interest,  is  pneumonia.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  so  frequent  in  early 
life,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  in  connection  with  measles,  pertusaisi 
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eie.y  18  a  disease  often  involving  grave  consequences  in  those  who  are  de- 
cidedly scrofulous  ;  since,  instead  of  resolving,  the  affected  lung,  tissue 
presents  a  strong  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration,  ending  in  consump- 
tion of  the  longs  and  death.     I  have  roost  frequently  noticed  cheesy  pneu- 
monia during  extensive  epidemics  of  measles,  as  a  complication  or  sequel 
of  this  disease.     It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  if  the  vital 
powers  be  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  so  much  more  common  in  the  scrof- 
ulous, that  some  recent  writers  have  designated  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion by  the  term  of  scrofulous,  instead  of  cheesy,  pneumonia.     From  the 
feet,  however,  of  its  sometimes  occurring  in  the  non-scrofulous,  the  term 
eheesy  or  caseous,  especially,  too,  as  it  expresses  the  anatomical  state, 
seems  more  appropriate. 

Rklatiok  of  Scrofulosis  to  Tubbrculosis. — Tuberculosis,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  results  from  the  substance  which  is  produced  by  case- 
ous degeneration.     In  a  caseous  mass  when  it  softens,  are  found  fat  glob- 
ules,  albuminous  granules,    and  a  large  amount  of  matter  in  solution. 
These  are  reabsorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  them  is  the  sub« 
stance  which,  lodged  in  healthy  tissue,  causes  the  peculiar  cell  prolifera- 
tion, by  which  the  tubercle  is  produced.     The  theory  that  this  agent  acts 
ts  sn  embolus  intercepted  in  the  capillaries,  has  its  advocates.     In  many 
instances  the  intimate  causative  relation  of  the  substance  produced  by 
caseous  degeneration  to  the  tubercular  neoplasm  appears  from  the  fact 
tiial  taberdes  are  developed  in  abundance  in  the  cheesy  focus,  while  there 
are  no  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  system.     Fungous  and  ulcerative  in- 
flammations  occurring  in  the  osseous  system   afford  common  examples. 
Now  since  cheesy  matter  in  the  system  of  a  young  person  results,   in 
most  instances,    from  the  products    of    those  inflammations  which  we 
lecognize  as  scrofulous,  we  see  the  intimate  relation  between  scrofulosis 
and  tuberculosis,  and  why  for  a  long  time  the  strumous  and  tubercular 
diatheses  were  considered  identical. 

Proovosib. — As  scrofula  may  be  acquired  through  anti>hygienic  influ- 
ences, so  it  may  disappear  or  become  latent  through  influences  of  an  op- 
posite character.  Therefore  the  manifestations  of  scrofula  may  be  limited 
to  a  brief  period,  or  they  ibay  occur  at  intervals  through  the  whole  of  child- 
hood, and  the  first  years  of  youth.  When  the  diathesis  is  inherited,  and 
fostered  by  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  scrofulous  affections  appear 
earliest,  are  most  varied  and  severe,  and  continue  longest. 

In  most  cases,  with  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  good,  but  the 
danger  to  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation. The  most  common  unfavorable  result  is  the  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary or  general  tuberculosis  from  the  infection  supplied  by  the  cheesy 
substance,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  This  is  the  usual  result  from 
cheesy  pneumonia.  The  next  most  common  cause  of  death,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  inflammation  of  the  osseous  system.      Many 
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deaths  occur  from  inflammation  of  the  vertebrse,  or  of  the  hip  or  knee 
joints,  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable  time  without 
proper  treatment.  Protracted  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bones  is 
apt  to  produce  amyloid  degeneration  of  organs,  which  is  permanent,  and 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  or  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  with  or  with- 
out tuberculosis.  Among  the  city  poor  meningitis  is  not  very  uncommon, 
consequent  on  long-continued  otitis  media  and  caries  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  Permanent  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing 
often  results  from  neglected  strumous  ophthalmia  and  otitis. 

After  the  age  of  puberty  the  strumous  afl[ections  cease,  and  among  the 
most  robust  adults  are  those  who  in  early  life  presented  indubitable  symp- 
toms of  the  strumous  diathesis. 

Trbatmbnt.  Prophylactic. — Measures  designed  to  prevent  scrofula 
are  impossible  without  the  co-operation  of  willing  and  intelligent  parents. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  prevention  of  congenital  scrofula  requires  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  or  impaired  health  in  the  parent.  If  parents  should  be 
taught,  or  should  remember,  that  good  health  in  themselves  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  inheritance  of  a  sound  constitution  in  the  child,  and 
would  adopt  such  therapeutic  and  regimenal  measures  as  would  procure 
this,  the  number  of  cases  of  inherited  scrofula  would  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

As  the  first  years  of  life  are  very  important,  both  for  correcting  the 
diatliesis  when  inherited,  and  for  preventing  its  development  in  those  of 
sound  constitution,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  regimen  of  the  child  be 
such  as  would  in  no  way  produce  deterioration  of  the  general  health.  The 
nursing  infant,  if  the  mother  be  in  poor  health,  should  be  provided  with  a 
healthy  wet-nurse,  for  in  young  children  the  diathesis  may  be  acquired 
solely  by  the  use  of  food  that  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Those  old 
enough  to  be  weaned  should  have  plain  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  proper 
admixture  of  animal  food.  More  or  less  outdoor  exercise,  and  residence 
in  a  salubrious  locality,  with  sufficient  air  and  sunlight,  are  requisite. 

Curative. — As  scrofula  originates  in  a  state  of  weakness  existing  in  the 
parent  in  the  congenital,  and  in  the  child  in  the  acquired  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  characterized  by  feeble  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  irritating 
agents,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  all  tonics  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  anti-scrofulous  effect  upon  the  system.  The  ordinary  vegetable  tonics, 
and  sometimes  the  ferruginous,  are  indeed  useful  in  the  treatment  of  scrof- 
ula. Employed  in  connection  with  proper  regimenal  measures  they  are 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  the  diathesis  after  a  time,  or  render 
it  latent.  Besides  these  medicinal  agents,  which  tend  to  correct  the  scrof- 
ulous diathesis  by  their  general  tonic  effect,  there  are  certain  others  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, and  which  are,  therefore,  largely  used.  One  of  these  is  cod-liver 
oilf  which  contains  iodine,  with  numerous  other  ingredients. 
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Cod-liver  oil  is  aseless  or  nearly  so  in  the  torpid  form  of  the  diathesis, 
which  is  characterized  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneons 
connective  tissue,  slow  circulation,  and  sluggish  muscular  movements. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the  erethitic  form  it  possesses  real 
value.  It«  protracted  use  in  such  cases  does  so  modify  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  tissues  that  they  are  less  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  dia- 
thesis is,  therefore,  rendered  milder  or  removed.  From  one  to  three  tea- 
^>oonfnls,  according  to  the  age,  should  be  given  three  times  daily.  While 
we  frequently  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  administering  it  to  adults 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
its  use  on  account  of  its  nauseating  effect,  scrofulous  children  rarely  refuse 
to  take  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  diminish  their  appetite. 

Iodine  ia  justly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
maladies,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  diathesis  itself.  Iodine  employed  internally  is  especially 
serviceable  in  glandular  hyperplasia,  and  in  scrofulous  thickening  and  in- 
duration of  the  connective  tissue  and  periosteum.  In  general,  it  should 
not  be  administered  to  children  in  its  isolated  state,  on  account  of  its 
irritating  properties,  but  one  of  its  compounds  should  be  employed.  The 
compounds  which  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are 
the  iodides  of  starch,  iron,  potassium,  and  sodium.  If,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  patient  be  pallid,  and  his  appetite  poor,  the  iodide  of  iron 
should  be  preferred  ;  if  not  in  this  cachectic  state,  the  iodide  of  starch. 
Pharmaceutists  prepare  syrups  of  both  these  iodides,  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  administered  to  the  youngest  child.  The  iodide  of  starch  may  be 
idministered  by  dropping  from  one  to  five  drops  of  the  officinal  tincture 
of  iodine  on  a  little  powdered  starch,  and  giving  it  in  syrup.  These  io- 
dides are  preferable  to  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  for  internal 
administration  to  children,  as  they  are  not  irritating  to  the  mucous  mem- 
hrane,  and  the  iodine  is  readily  set  free.  Prof.  Dalton  has,  indeed,  de- 
monstrated that  the  iodide  of  starch  is  decomposed  in  most  of  the  liquids 
of  the  body,  and  the  iodine  liberated. 

In  New  York  city  a  large  proportion   of  the  scrofulous  children  are 
cachectic,  and  need  iron,  and  the  iodide  of  iron  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  with  good  results,  than  any  other  iodine  compound.     The 
syrop  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  readily  absorbed,  should  be  given  in 
one  to  two-drop  doses  three  times  daily  to  a  child  of  six  months,  and  one 
additional  drop  added  for  each  additional  year.     Among  the  vaunted 
remedies  of  scrofula  are  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.     I 
have  not  employed  these  agents  without  at  the  same  time  using  other 
remedies,  and  cannot  say,  therefore,  to  what  extent  they  have  been  cura- 
tive in  my  practice.     Probably  there  is  no  better  combination  of  remedies 
for  the  strumous  diathesis  than  the  following,  which  is  now  used  in  some 
of  the  institutions  of  New  York  : 
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Q .  01.  morrhuce,  8  parte ; 

Syr.  calcis  lactophoBpbat.,  1  part.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaapoonf iil  to  a  dessertspoonful  three  or  four  times  daily,  to 
each  dose  of  which,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  added  at  the 
time  of  its  emplojrroent. 

The  internal  use  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  for  scrofula  is  now  generally 
discarded.  Unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diathesis  is  im- 
mediately dependent  on  syphilis,  its  use  for  this  purpose,  from  what  we 
know  of  its  therapeutic  effects,  would  probably  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial.  Among  the  medicines  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  some  of  which  have  had  considerable  repu- 
tation but  have  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  are  walnut  leaves,  sarsaparilla, 
elecampane,  conium,  digitalis,  horseradish,  compounds  of  silver,  gold, 
arsenic,  baryta,  and  bromine.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  has  any 
effect  on  scrofula  or  scrofulous  ailments,  except  such  as  improve  the  appe- 
tite and  general  health,  as  horseradish. 

The  same  hygienic  measures  are  required  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
as  are  demanded  in  the  prophylaxis  of  it.  The  nursing  infant  should 
have  healthy  breast  milk,  and  if  its  mother  belong  to  a  tubercular  or  scrof- 
ulous family,  or  be  feeble,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should  be  employed,  or  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  country,  where  suitable  cow's  milk  can  be  obtained. 
In  the  city,  the  infant  may  be  fed  during  the  cool  months  with  porridge 
made  of  the  best  cow's  milk  and  barley  flour,  rice  flour,  Ridge's  or  Nes- 
tle's  food,  or  one  of  the  preparations  of  Liebig's  soup  ;  but,  as  stated  else- 
where, such  food  will  prove  disastrous  to  infants  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months  who  ai*e  kept  in  the  city  during  the  hot  term.  Their  removal  to 
the  country  is  indispensable,  both  as  regards  the  treatment  of  struma,  and 
to  prevent  intestinal  catarrh.  The  expressed  juice  of  beef  slightly  boiled, 
given  several  times  daily  in  small  quantity  to  infants,  aids  materially  in  re- 
storing a  better  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Obviously  similar  care  is  neces- 
sary in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food  of  children  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  period  of  infancy.  While  the  diet  should  be  highly 
nutritious,  it  should  be  plain,  and  easily  digested,  and  given  at  sufficient 
intervals,  so  as  not  to  overtax  digestion. 

Fresh  air,  out-door  exercise,  daily  bathing,  personal  and  domiciliary 
cleanliness,  are  very  necessary  for  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the 
diathesis.  Since  scrofula  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  farming  sections, 
scrofulous  families  are  greatly  benefited  by  farm  life,  with  all  the  accesso- 
ries to  health  which  pertain  to  it. 

The  local  scrofulous  ailments  require  additional  and  special  treatment. 
Those  located  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  are  less  dangerous, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  deeper  seated  inflammations  ;  still  they  should  be 
promptly  treated,  not  only  for  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  which 
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they  cauae,  but  because  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  hyperplasia  of  the  neigh- 
boring glands,  which  sometimes  proves  serious.  Thus  a  pharyngitis  may 
cause  a  peripharyngeal  adenitis  and  abscess,  and  a  bronchitis  may  cause 
an  adenitis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  with  the  probability  of  their  cheesy 
degeneration.  The  go-called  bronchial  phthisis  is  believed  to  result,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  from  a  strumous  bronchitis,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  run  on  uncontrolled  by  medicine,  and  a  similar  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  may  result  from  intestinal  catarrh  in  the  strumous.  In* 
flammations  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surface  occurring  in  the- strumous,  re- 
quire the  continued  use  of  anti-strumous  remedies,  conjoined  with  such 
treatment,  designed  to  act  locally,  as  is  appropriate  for  individuals  who  are 
not  strumous. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  treat  the  enlarged  glands  of  struma  by 
duly  applications  over  them  of  the  stronger  iodine  preparations.  This 
treatment  does  not  cause  absorption  of  the  redundant  gland  substance.  It 
causes  proliferation  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and  quickens  the  cell  change 
in  the  gland  underneath  so  that  leucocytes  are  apt  to  form  in  it.  Cutane- 
cas  inflammation,  as  eczema  or  impetigo,  causes  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands  underneath.  In  like  manner  strong  applications,  which  irri- 
tate the  skin,  arc  apt  to  quicken  the  cell  formation,  so  that  suppuration  is 
a  common  result.  I  once  produced  accidentally  such  an  amount  of  vesi- 
caUon  over  an  enlarged,  hard,  and  apparently  indolent  gland  in  an  infant 
of  fourteen  months,  that  I  was  very  anxious  lest  a  sore  would  result, 
which  would  heal  with  difficulty,  and  yet  instead  of  dispersion  of  the 
glandular  swelling  the  pathological  processes  were  so  promoted  that  sup- 
puration and  discharge  of  pus  occurred  by  the  time  that  the  cuticle  had 
reformed. 

We  know  no  better  substance  for  the  local  treatment  of  strumous  ade- 
nitis than  iodine,  and  it  should  be  applied,  in  my  opinion,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  absorbed  with  the  least  possible  irritation  of  the  gland.  The 
following  will  be  found  useful  ointments  and  solutions  for  the  treatment 

of  these  cases  : 

B.  Potas.  iodidl,   3  J, 
Ung.  Btramonii,  |j. 

To  be  nibbed  over  the  gland  several  times  daily.  It  should  not  be  ap- 
plied as  a  plaster,  as  it  is  too  irritating  and  will  vesicate.  I  have  known 
a  glandular  swcUiug,  which  had  continued  about  three  months,  to  disap- 
pear in  three  weeks  under  its  use  in  connection  with  internal  remedies. 
Yascline,  in  place  of  the  stramonium  ointment,  makes  a  nicer  preparation. 

3 .  I't^q*  iodinii  composita, 
Qlycerinae,  equal  parts. 

To  be  applied  as  an  inunction.  Glycerine  renders  the  skin  soft  and  in  a 
state  favorable  for  absorption. 
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In  7%«  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  August  3d,  1870,  J.  Waring 
Corran  states  that  he  has  used  with  great  success  what  he  designates  a 
new  iodine  paint,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity 
of  iodide  of  ammonium,  twenty  ounces  of  rectified  spirits,  and  four 
ounces  of  glycerine. 

Mercurial  ointments  have  been  recommended  by  writers  of  reputation 
for  the  treatment  of  these  glands.  I  have  employed  them,  and  known 
them  to  be  employed,  but  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  observed  any  bene- 
fit whatever  from  their  use.  In  the  children's  class  at  the  Out-door  De- 
partment at  Bellevue  we  have  discarded  them  entirely  for  this  purpose, 
although  both  the  citrine  and  white  precipitate  ointments,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lard,  have  been  used  with  apparent  benefit  for  chronic 
coryza  of  a  strumous  nature,  and  also  occasionally  for  external  otitis  of 
the  same  nature. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1870,  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the  writer  recommends,  as  attended  with  success, 
vesication,  not  over  the  gland,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  behind  the  neck,  for  treatment  of  the  cervical  glands.  But  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  seems  so  unlikely  to  be  beneficial  requires 
stronger  proof  of  its  utility  than  has  yet  been  presented. 

When  the  gland  becomes  actively  inflamed,  as  indicated  by  increased 
beat  and  tenderness,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  applications  of  iodine  are  no 
longer  proper.  They  increase  the  local  disease.  There  is  no  longer  any 
probability  of  resolution  of  the  glands,  and  poultices  should  be  applied. 

In  strumous  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
atropia,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  should  bo  dropped  three  times 
diuly  into  the  eye.  It  relieves  the  photophobia,  while  it  exerts  a  curative 
effect  on  the  inflammation.  To  remove  the  phlyctenula  and  opacities, 
finely  powdered  calomel  should  be  dusted  into  the  eye  (see  remarks  by 
Dr.  Pomeroy  in  the  following  article).  For  the  otitis,  injections  of  tepid 
water  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  added  (gr.  ij  to  iij  to  the  ounce) 
should  be  employed,  and  afterward  a  mild  astringent. 

It  is  important  that  the  diseases  of  the  osseous  system  should  receive 
early  treatment,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  reference  to  these  inflammations 
that  error  of  diagnosis  is  frequently  made.  Thus  I  have  known  periostitis, 
with  the  diffused  redness  of  the  skin  and  heat  which  it  produces,  to  be 
mistaken  for  erysipelas,  until  the  diagnosis  was  corrected  from  its  persist- 
ence and  non-extension.  It  is  remarkable  that  strumous  arthritis  some- 
times appears  in  two  or  more  joints  at  once,  as  in  the  case  related  below. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  nearly  simultaneously  in  three  joints,  though  only 
for  a  brief  time  in  two  of  the  joints,  while  it  was  chronic  in  the  other. 
Hence,  the  fact  that  this  inflammation  is  often  mistaken  for  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  treated  as  such  for  some  days,  tillits  nature  becomes  ap- 
parent ;  and  in  like  manner  the  febrile  movement,  lassitude,  abdominal 
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pain,  etc.,  of  vertebrsl  caries  are,  in  a  large  proportion  of  casea,  attributed 
to  something  else,  and  the  true  disease  not  suspccUd  till  irreparable  dam- 
age has  occnrred,  or  much  longer  confinement  and  treatment  required 
than  would  have  been  necessary  with  an  earlier  diagnosia. 

The  common  strumous  inflammations  of  the  osseous  system  which  in- 
roWe  the  joints,  as  Pott's  disease,  hip-disease,  and  white  swelling,  are 
nsnally  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  early  applied, 
which  insures  complete  rest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  cases 
neglected,  or  wrongly  treated,  go  from  bad  to 
Tone.  There  are  exceptions,  for  a  case  may  do 
well  or  terminate  with  moderate  deformity  without 
treatment,  as  in  the  following  interesting  instance, 
vhich  also  shows  the  difficulty  which  oft«n  attends 
diagnosis  : 

Anna  !>.,  aged  six  years,  came  to  the  children's 
claaa  in  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bcllevue  in 
February,  1677,  with  the  following  history  :  Her 
health  was  good  till  two  years  ago,  when  she  com. 
plained  of  pun  of  a  mild  form  in  both  knees.  Her 
parents  attributed  it  to  her  rapid  growth,  and  she 
was  always  able  to  walk  with  little  suffering.  Slowly 
but  steadily  these  joints  began  to  swell.  She  has 
bad  no  pain  in  other  joints,  and  no  member  of  the 
family  has  had  rheumatism  except  a  grandparent. 
She  walks  without  compl^t  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Bureau.  The  affected  joints  are  about  equally 
■wollen,  and  it  is  evident  on  examination  that  they  -; 
contain  sume  serous  effusion.  Direct  pressure  is 
not  painful,  but  pressing  the  bones  together  with  a  twisting  or  rotating 
movement  gives  some  piun.  She  is  pale,  and  has  a  strumous  aspect.  K 
uster  of  fifteen  years  has  a  similar  swelling  of  one  knee,  which  began  at 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  but  which  has  received  no  regular  treat- 
ment, has  not  prevented  the  free  use  of  the  limb,  and  has  given  her  little 
inconvenience. 

The  physicians  who  have  examined  this  child,  one  of  whom  is  an  ex- 
pert in  orthopiedic  surgery,  agree  that  the  disease  is  strumous  and  not 
rheumatic,  and  that  it  did  not,  during  two  years  of  neglect  and  unrestr^ned 
motion,  go  on  to  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joints,  was  probably 
due  to  her  good  general  health. 

Though  the  result  in  the  above  case  was  good,  since  there  was  little  im- 
pument  in  the  use  of  the  joints,  and  no  suffering,  yet  delay  and  neglect 
lathe  treatment  of  all  those  strumous  infiamraations  which  involve  the 
joints  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  most  fre- 
qneotly  end  in  suppurative  inflammation  and  ulceration,  with  all  the  sad 
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consequences  which  these  entail.  Strumoas  inflammations  of  the  osseons 
system  now  receive  more  early  and  correct  treatment  than  formerly,  and 
orthopsedia,  almost  unknown  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  become 
an  important  branch  of  surgery.  Formerly  in  New  York,  especially  in 
the  tenement  houses,  we  often  met  emaciated  bed-ridden  children  with 
strumous  osteitis  and  arthritis,  their  limbs  swollen,  and  painful  in  motion, 
and  offensive  from  the  discharge,  for  the  most  part  shunned  by  physi- 
cians, and  with  no  prospect  of  relief  except  by  amputation.  Now  this 
spectacle  is  comparatively  infrequent.  The  early  symptoms  of  these 
diseases  being  better  understood  and  sooner  recognized,  the  plaster  of 
Paris  or  starch  dressing  to  insure  immobility,  or  ingeniously  devised  steel 
splints,  which  produce  extension,  and  allow  motion  of  the  limb  without 
friction  of, the  inflamed  surfaces,  coming  into  general  use,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  do  not  go  beyond  the  flrst  stage  and  arc  cured. 

StnunoiiB  Ophthalmia. 

(  Written  by  Dr,  0.  D,  P&meroy,  Surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hoepital.) 

Strumous  ophthalmia  in  young  children,  as  described  by  the  older  writ- 
ers, is  simply  a  keratitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  is  usually  of  the 
following  varieties  :  phlyctenular  or  herpetic  keratitis,  and  diffuse  or 
parenchymatous  keratitis.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misnomer  to  designate  these 
affections  strumous.  This  general  principle  governs  most  cases  of  these 
inflammations,  to  wit,  depressed  vital  energy,  which  of  course  is  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  strumous  diathesis.  As  is  well  known,  the 
cornea  is  a  tissue  of  low  vital  power,  and  any  constitutional  state, 
accompanied  by  depression,  predisposes  to  an  attack  of  keratitis.  One  of 
the  commonest  hospital  experiences  is  to  see  a  mild  case  of  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis,  which  should  be  self-limiting,  gradually  extend  to  the 
cornea,  causing  an  ulcerative  keratitis.  I  believe  all  ophthalmic  ourgeons 
hold  that  the  presence  of  corneal  disease,  not  dependent  on  an  obvious  or 
specific  cause,  points  to  diminished  vitality  on  the  part  of  the*  patient. 

Herpetic  or  phlyctenular  keratitis  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of  cor- 
neal disease  in  children.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  commences  with  a 
ypsicle  on  the  cornea,  or  a  papule  ;  but  in  either  case  it  soon  becomes  an 
ulcer.  Ciliary  injection  probably  precedes  it,  though  this  can  by  no 
means  be  always  observed.  In  some  patients  the  characteristic  symptom, 
to  wit,  photophobia,  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  injection  of  the 
eyeball,  or  any  corneal  changes  whatever,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  proba- 
ble that  other  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease  will  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  photophobia  is  frequently  accompanied  by  blepharospasm, 
making  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  separate  the  eyelids.  When,  however, 
this  is  accomplished,  abundant  tears  gush  forth,  the  child  exhibiting  signs 
of  extreme  distress.     When  the  vesicle  or  papule  is  in  a  state  of  ulcera- 
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tion  in  the  earlier  itage,  there  may  only  be  seen  a  minute  loss  of  corneal 
tissue,  without  any  opacity  whatever.  Soon,  however,  the  ulcer  becomes 
more  or  less  opaque,  perhaps  seeming  to  be  only  a  minute  whitish  spot  on 
the  cornea.  This  usually  shows  the  commencement  of  reparative  actioh. 
If  the  diseaee  continue  long  a  general  conjunctivitis  sets  in,  more 
especially  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Frequently  there  will  be  only  one 
or  not  more  than  two  or  three  ulcers,  but,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  cornea 
may  have  the  periphery  studded  with  phlyctenulsB,  which,  instead  of 
promptly  healing,  proliferate  so  as  to  form  elevated  nodules,  the  so-called 
**  scrofulous  nodular  bands.''  If  the  ulcer  in  any  case  continue  long,  a 
number  of  bloodvessels  shoot  out  from  the  conjunctival  border  of  the 
cornea,  quite  up  to  the  ulcer,  producing  what  may  be  termed  a  vascular 
ktratitiM.  The  discharge  from  the  eye  is  often  very  acrid,  causing 
cstarrh  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  even  of  the  nares.  Herpetic  or 
edematous  eruptions  on  the  cheeks,  or  the  lip  near  the  nostrils,  are  often 
seen,  and  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  rather 
than  the  effect.  In  this  condition  the  upper  lip  may  swell  considerably, 
giving  the  patient  a  very  '*  strumous"  look. 

The  duration  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  is  exceedingly  variable  ;  two 
or  three  weeks  may  bring  it  to  a  close,  or  it  may  continue  many  months. 
The  condition  of  the  constitution  probably  determines  its  duration  as 
much  as  any  other  factor.  Of  course  if  an  ulcer  perforate  the  cornea 
staphyloma  may  result,  rendering  recovery  more  tedious  and  incomplete. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  malady  is  not  difficult.  The  photophobia,  so  charac- 
teristic of  keratitis,  is  present  in  no  other  disease  except  iritis,  and  the  lat- 
ter children  rarely  have  ;  the  little  speck,  spot,  or  abrasion  on  the  cornea, 
together  with  the  intolerance  of  light,  is  well  nigh  diagnostic.  Photo- 
phobia is  present  in  most  forms  of  corneal  disease,  though  not  in  all.  The 
causes  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  are  about  as  follows  :  Any  condition  of 
the  system  known  as  strumous,  or  whatever  tends  to  lower  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  the  patient,  affords  a  predisposing  cause.  I  am  imprcs8ed  with  the 
idea  that  exposure  to  cold  or  sudden  change  of  temperature  is  the  com- 
mon exciting  cause,  barring  any  cutaneous  diseases  which  may  pass 
from  the  skin  to  the  eye.  Naturally  any  cause  which  produces  a  con- 
janctivitis  may  also  produce  this  disease  secondarily.  The  process  of 
dentition  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  eye  disturbance,  or  any  dis- 
order of  the  intestinal  canal  ;  the  latter,  however,  being  rather  predispos- 
ing than  exciting  causes.  This  disease  also  frequently  occurs  in  patients 
affected  with  aural  or  nasal  catarrh,  but  the  condition  of  such  children 
trenches  closely  on  the  state  designated  *'  strumous." 

The  prognosis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  very  favorable.  The 
opscities  of  the  cornea  left  after  the  healing  of  the  ulcerations  are  the 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  good  recovery.  If  the  opacities  are  in 
the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  we  are  not  certain  that  they  will  dis- 
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appear  by  absorption,  though  thoy  may.  Nothing  is  more  difficnlt  than 
to  determine  this  point.  In  the  epithelial  and  Bowman's  layers,  as  well  as 
the  posterior  layer,  opacities  readily  disappear.  When  the  ulcer  perforates 
the  cornea  we  have  an  anterior  synechia  and  the  appearance  known 
as  myocephalon^  which  usually  disfigures  the  eye  more  or  less  for  life. 

One  discoui  aging  point  about  these  opacities  is  that,  though  they  disap- 
pear, the  cornea  is  left  with  a  somewhat  distorted  curvature,  causing  irreg- 
ular astigmatism,  and  if  they  chance  to  be  near  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
great  disturbance  to  vision  results.  I  have  often,  in  fitting  spectacles, 
noticed  that  the  patient's  vision  showed  an  unaccountable  lowering,  and  on 
investigation  have  found  a  history  of  an  infantile  keratitis  which  had  done 
all  the  mischief.  In  those  cases  described  as  having  '*  scrofulous  nodular 
bands,"  the  proliferative  nodules  are  very  likely  to  undergo  a  variety  of 
degenerations  which  do  not  end  in  a  properly  restored  cornea.  One 
great  difficulty  in  making  an  exact  statement  here  is  the  tendency  of  the 
keratitis  to  recur,  and  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  process  will  cease, 
after  a  number  of  recurrences. 

Treatment, — As  the  fifth  nerve  presides  over  the  ciliary  vaso-motory 
system  of  the  corneal  nutritive  supply,  it  is  obvious  that  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  correct  any  of  its  morbid  manifestations  wonld  be  rational.  Such 
is  found  to  be  the  fact.  Sulphate  of  atropia,  in  from  one  to  two  grain 
solutions,  dropped  into  the  eye  three  times  daily,  is  probably  superior 
to  any  other  treatment.  It  inclines  to  break  up  the  orbicular  spasms, 
relieving  the  photophobia  and  ciliary  neuralgia,  diminishes  vascularity, 
and  contributes  more  to  the  relief  of  the  patient  than  any  other  one 
remedy.  If  the  pain  be  severe  the  atropine  may  be  used  six  or  eight 
times  daily,  or  even  it  may  be  instilled  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
until  pain  is  relieved.  If  an  over-effect  be  reached  the  patient  complains 
of  dryness  in  the  throat,  possibly  pain  in  the  head,  or  he  may  have  other 
cerebral  disturbances,  when  the  drops  may  be  discontinued  for  a  time. 
Muriate  of  pilocarpine  in  two  grain  solutions  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  it  contracts  the  pupil  and  renders 
the  accommodation  tense,  the  very  opposite  to  the  atropine  effect.  I 
have  not  much  confidence  in  this  remedy.  Powdered  calomel  may  b^ 
dusted  into  the  eye  every  second  day.  A  small  quantity  only  should 
be  used,  since  it  is  apt  to  collect  in  masses,  which  act  as  foreign  bodies 
(we  desire  to  produce  irritation  for  a  few  minutes  only).  A  drachm  of 
table  salt  to  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used  to  bathe  the  eyes  freely  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  used  warm  or  cold  according  to  the  patient's 
pleasure,  though  warm  applications  are  more  likely  to  bo  well  received. 
Red  precipitate  ointment — Q.  (Vaseline,  3j;  hyd.  ox.  rub.  in  very 
fine  powder,  gr.  j  to  ij.  M.) — placed  under  the  eyelids  every  day  or  two, 
is  often  very  beneficial.  Occasionally  the  ulcers  show  a  disinclination  to 
heal,  when  they  may  be  touched  with  Arg.  nit.,  gr.  x.,  Aquse  dist.,  J  j.  M. 
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Wind  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  on  a  probe,  dip  this  into  the  solution,  and 
touch  the  ulcer,  but  no  other  point.  Cupri  sulph.,  in  ten  grain  solu- 
tions, may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  protective  bandage  exerting 
moderate  pressure  on  the  eye  sometimes  does  good,  but  it  should  not  feel 
ancomfortable.  If  there  be  much  spasm  of  the  orbicularis,  however,  it  is 
not  indicated.  If  the  pain  in  the  eye  continue,  and  the  orbicularis  be  in  a 
state  of  spasm,  a  cantholysis  may  be  done — that  is,  divide  the  external  can- 
thus  so  as  to  cause  the  lid  to  no  longer  press  hardly  upon  the  eyeball,  and 
close  the  wound  thus  made  by  stitching  the  skin  to  the  conjunctiva  above 
and  below  the  incision,  and  placing  one  stitch  in  the  extreme  outer  canthus. 
This  extends  the  length  of  the  palpebral  opening.  The  result  of  the  oper- 
ation is  to  temporarily  break  the  power  of  the  orbicularis,  so  as  to 
arrest  the  spasm.  This  measure  accomplishes  in  some  cases  what  nothing 
else  will. 

If  the  eye  be  painful,  without  spasm  of  the  lid,  and  there  be  great 
photophobia,  whether  the  eyeball  be  too  hard  or  not,  paracentesis 
may  be  done.  The  mode  of  performance  is  described  in  the  treatment 
of  ophthalmia  neonati  in  another  place  in  this  book.  After  a  while 
the  accompanying  conjunctivitis  may  need  treatment  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Indeed  astringents  may  often  be  used  quite  early  to  obviate  the 
irritating  effects  which  occasionally  result  from  the  use  of  atropine.  If 
an  ulcer  refuse  to  heal  after  the  treatment  already  laid  down,  iridectomy 
may  be  done,  though  this  is  not  often  resorted  to.  Occasionally  an 
nicer  may  be  cut  across,  by  passing  a  narrow  Gracfe's  knife  through 
it,  making  a  puncture  on  one  side  and  a  counter  puncture  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  then  cutting  out  quite  through  the  ulcer,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  halves.  All  needful  treatment  for  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  should  be  attended  to.  So  necessary  is  fresh  air  and 
sQDlight  that  I  would  never  shut  the  patient  in  a  dark  room.  Blue  or 
smoke  colored  glasses  may  be  worn  to  protect  the  eyes  from  a  strong 
light,  and  in  some  cases  the  eyes  may  be  protected  by  a  bandage  of 
some  dark  material,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  taken  for  an  airing  with- 
ont  suffering.  I  would,  however,  advise  to  accustom  the  eyes  to  the 
light  as  much  as  possible  without  causing  pain.  A  perforated  cornea 
may  require  iridectomy. 

In  parenchymaioui  or  diffuse  keratitis  we  have  quite  a  different  array 
of  symptoms.  The  margin  of  the  cornea  near  the  limbus  may  show  a 
decided  zone  of  injection  of  the  conjunctival  and  episcleral  vessels.  It 
may  be  so  excessive  as  to  apparently  consist  of  a  rosy  hng  surrounding  the 
cornea.  These  vessels  after  a  time  shoot  inward,  and  may  involve  a  large 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  In  other  cases,  designated  non- 
vascular  diffuse  keratitis,  the  injection  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  sometimes 
apparantly  wanting  altogether.  In  either  case,  however,  the  same  conse- 
quences result ;  the  cornea  becomes  diffusely  clouded,  the  process  gen- 
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erally,  but  not  always,  commencing  at  the  limbas.  This  cloudiness  may 
be  quite  without  lines  or  dots  of  opacity ,  like  ground  glass.  Again  it 
may  appear  composed  of  innumerable  minute  opaque  points  or  lines  run- 
ning in  various  directions.  At  first,  the  corneal  epithelium  escapes,  pre- 
senting a  regular  and  uniform  polish,  but  afterward  it  becomes  opaque. 
Again  if  the  process  involve  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  minute  opaque  spots 
may  be  seen  in  Descemet^s  membrane,  giving  it  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  keratitis  punctata.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  may  be  some  pain  and 
intolerance  of  light,  but  as  a  rule  the  disease,  for  a  corneal  affection,  is  com- 
paratively painless.  The  duration  of  this  dieease  is  never  short ;  it  may 
continue  for  many  months,  and  it  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse. 
The  most  frequent  causes  arc  hereditary  syphilis  and  btruma.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  of  London  always  examines  the  teeth  of  these  patients  to  see 
if  there  be  anything  characteristic  of  hereditary  syphilis.  As  the  same  or 
similar  teeth  are  often  noticed  in  strongly  strumous  subjects  it  becomes 
doubly  interesting  to  make  the  observation.  One  point  is  apparent  in  most 
of  these  cases,  that  there  are  in  almost  every  patient  some  signs  of  badly 
developed  physique,  that  is,  faulty  tissue  elaboration.  As  a  rule  both 
eyes  sooner  or  later  become  affected,  pointing  to  a  constitutional  origin  of 
the  affection. 

In  treatment  we  are  often  disappointed  in  our  efforts.  At  the  first,  if 
there  be  pain  or  photophobia,  atropine  may  be  instilled,  and  the  eyes 
bathed  with  warm  or  tepid  water,  several  times  a  day.  Tonics  or  altera- 
tives are  always  indicated.  One  of  the  most  useful  prescriptions  is  the 
following  : 

]^.     Hydrar^.  Chlor.  corros.,  p^r.  j  ; 

Tine.  Cinchon  comp., 

Syr.  Aurantii,  aa,  jlv.     Misce. 
Doss. — One  teaspoonf u1  three  times  daily  after  eating. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  frequently  given,  and  may  very  properly  alternate 
with  the  mercurial ;  children  will  bear  very  large  doses  of  the  iodide,  and 
indeed  they  are  often  necessary  if  we  would  get  the  curative  effects  of  the 
drug  ;  I  would  suggest  from  three  to  twenty  grains  three  times  daily,  well 
diluted  with  water.  Both  these  remedies  may  be  continued  for  months,  but 
ptyalism  should  always  be  avoided.  Cod-liver  oil  with  extract  of  malt  may 
be  administered.  Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  patient's  general  condition 
is  indicated.  Exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  good,  but  the  pernicious  effects 
of  cold  must  be  avoided.  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  rarely  does  good,  but 
occasionally  iridectomy  may  be  of  benefit.  The  complication  of  iritis  or 
irido- choroiditis  is  not  common,  though  it  does  occur.  When  the  dis- 
ease becomes  very  chronic  there  will  be  hardly  vascularity  enough  for 
purposes  of  repair.  This  being  the  case,  stimulating  collyria  may  be 
used,  similar  to  what  is  indicated  in  conjunctivitis.  Olive  oil  and  spirits 
of  turpentine,  in  equal  parts,  may  be  applied  to  the  eye  every  second 
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ifif.  Bathing  with  waim  water,  sufficiently  to  congest  the  eye,  will 
lometimes  be  serviceable.  An  attack  of  acute  conjunctivitis  has  been 
IcDown  to  do  good.  But  do  what  we  may,  this  affection  sometimes  runs 
on  unchecked  for  a  very  long  time.  From  some  recent  experienoes  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  bichloride  of  mercury  internally  and  atropine  as  a 
coilynam,  are  of  as  much  value  as  any  other  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
this  obstinate  malady. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Thi  term  tuberculosis  is  applied  to  a  disease  which  is  characterized  by 
the  foraiation  of  small  nodules,  developed  in  one  or  more  organs. 

EnoLOOT. — ^The  tubercular  diathesis  may  be  inherited.  Hence  the 
wdl-kDOwn  fact  of  tubercular  families.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which 
hereditary  tuberculosis  proves  fatal  before  the  death  of  the  affected  par- 
ent. The  offspring  of  a  tubercular  parent  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  tuber- 
cles at  birth  ;  but  the  tubercular  diathesis,  at  first  latent,  as  in  syphilis, 
manifests  itself  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and 
in  the  consequent  cough  and  emaciation.  In  two  cases  which  I  recall  to 
mind,  a  cough  from  tubercles  was  observed,  according  to  the  statement 
of  friends,  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  week  after  birth.  Under  good 
hygienic  conditions,  the  inherited  diathesis  may  remain  latent  or  be  re- 
moved. If  both  parents  are  tubercular,  the  offspring  almost  necessarily 
become  so. 

Tuberculosis  frequently  results  from  prolonged  anti-hygienic  conditions 
in  those  previously  healthy  and  of  healthy  parentage.  It  may  result  from 
residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  from  scanty  or  unwhole- 
some food,  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases — in  fine,  from  any  agency 
which  gives  rise  to  great  and  continued  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Age  is  a  predisposing  cause.  Tuberculosis  is  comparatively  rare  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  wasted  infants  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  This  remark  is  fully  substantiated  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  Infant  Asylum  of 
this  city. 

Is  tuberculosis  propagated  by  infection  9  Most  physicians  would 
answer  in  the  negative,  though  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  stated 
that  the  profession  have  long  regarded  it  as  mildly  infectious.  Every  physi- 
cian of  experience  must  have  remarked  the  frequency  with  which  tuber- 
culosis occurs  in  those  not  predisposed  to  the  disease,  but  who  have  been 
in  intimate  relation  with  consumptive  patients.     This  has  been  commonly 
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regarded  as  dae  in  no  way  to  infection,  but  has  been  thought  to  be  a  coin- 
cidence, or  has  been  attributed  to  an  influence  not  fully  understood,  which 
the  emotions  or  imagination  exert  in  the  causation  of  diseases.  But  re- 
cent discoveries  concerning  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  related,  afford  ground  for  the  opinion,  which  some  of  our  best 
authorities  in  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  as  Waldenburg,  now  hold, 
that  minute  particles  exhaled  or  expectorated  from  the  lungs  may  be  the 
medium  of  infection. 

In  December,  1865,  M.  Villemin  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  and  published  his  celebrated  memoir,  which  contained  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  inoculating  certain  lower  animals  with  tubercular 
matter.  Since  then  the  fact  has  been  established  by  many  experiments, 
that  tubercle  may  be  produced  in  the  rabbit  and  other  animals  by  insert- 
ing under  their  skin  various  pathological  products,  whether  tubercular  or 
non -tubercular,  as  gray  tubercles,  cheesy  products,  thickened  pus,  etc.,  and 
by  inserting  finely  divided  foreign  substances,  not  animal,  as  anilin  bine, 
and  also  by  traumatic  irritations  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  in- 
flammatory products  under  the  skin,  as  the  use  of  a  seton.  The  coloring 
mattei,  whether  introduced  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  pathological 
substance,  is  found  in  the  tubercle  which  results  in  the  lungs  or  elswehere. 
Therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  tubercle  in  these  experimental  cases  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  particles  of  the  inserted  substance,  which  enter  the  cir- 
culation and  are  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  Where  they  are 
deposited,  inflammation  (formative  irritation)  occurs,  with  proliferation 
of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  part.  This  corpusculation  produces  the 
tubercle. 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  is  apparent.  Cheesy  substances 
produced  in  the  system,  whether  in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  bones — 
as  in  vertebral  caries — or  elsewhere,  and  also  long  retained  purulent  col- 
lections, as  in  empyema,  may  give  rise  to  tuberculosis,  provided  that  par- 
ticles of  the  diseased  substance  gain  admittance  into  the  circulation. 

Blood  extravasatcd  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  undergoing  degen- 
erative changes,  is  considered  a  cause  of  tuberculosis  ;  but  such  extravasa- 
tions are  rare  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Protracted  inflammation  of 
the  air-passages,  as  bronchitis  or  laryngitis,  is  stated  to  give  rise  to  tuber- 
cles in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  occur  except 
when  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  lungs  or  given  rise  to  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  contiguous  glands.  •  In  infancy  and  childhood  the 
common  cause  is  a  diathesis  inherited,  or  acquired  through  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood  by  previous  disease  or  anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  it  is 
infection  of  the  system  from  cheesy  glands  or  purulent  collections. 

Post-mortem  examinations  in  connection  with  these  recent  discoveries 
demonstrate  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,  in  certain  cases,  is  hyperplasia  and  cheesy 
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degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  whether  or  not  this 
glandular  affection  is  to  be  considered  tubercular.     Thus  in  the  last  two 
ctses  which  I  have  examined  there  were  minute  transparent  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  some  becoming  yellow,  evidently  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  spleen,  while  in  both  cases  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  in  one  also  the  mesenteric.     In 
another  case,  occurring  in  the  Child^s  Hospital,  the  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric glands  were  cheesy,  with  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
healthy,  while  there  were  granulations  nearly  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  due* 
to  cell  proliferation,  as  ascertained  by  the  microscope  (tubercular),  in  the 
pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  along  its  sides,  and  between  the  hemi- 
gpheres. 

Cases  are  less  frequent,  but  are  occasionally  observed,  in  which  retained 
purulent  collections  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
Thus,  in  1870,  I  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  the 
hugs,  containing  minute,  recent  tubercles,  removed  from  an  infant  who 
had  died  when  a  few  months  old.  The  lungs  were  otherwise  healthy,  and 
there  were  no  cheesy  glands,  for  which  a  careful  examination  was  insti- 
tuted ;  but  in  the  left  thigh  was  a  large,  deep-seated  abscess,  which  had 
been  detected  a  month  before  death. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  local  cause  of  tuberculosis,  is 
cheesy  pneumonia.  Caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  protlucts 
is  cororoon  in  young  and  feeble  infants  affected  with  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  supposition  is  reasonable  that  particles  are  more  readily  de- 
tached from  a  caseous  mass  in  the  lungs  than  in  most  other  situations. 
Certainly,  in  this  city,  castas  are  not  infrequent  of  young  children  who  pre- 
sent the  history  of  pneumonia,  cheesy  degeneration,  and  finally  tubercles. 
Many  snch  cases  occur  during  epidemics  of  measles. 

General  Anatomical  Characters  of  Tuberculosis. — Analysis  of  the 
blood  of  tubercular  patients  shows  an  increase  in  the  water,  albumen,  fats, 
and  white  corpuscles,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles. 
The  fibrin  is  slightly  diminished,  except  in  cases  complicated  by  inflam- 
mation, in  which  it  may  be  in  excess.  The  chief  interest,  however,  as 
regards  the  anatomical  characters  of  tuberculosis,  pertains  to  the  tubercle. 
The  tubercle  is  as  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  as  the  eruption  is  of  an 
exanthematic  fever.  It  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  by  a  local  prolif- 
eration or  corpuscnlation  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  tubercular  \'iru8 
in  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  mother  soil  of  tubercle,  instead  of  the  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  as  first  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cell -growth,  and  not  a  de- 
posit. 

If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  a  thin  section  of  a  recent  tubercle,  we 
will  observe  in  its  peripheral  portion,  in  which  proliferation  was  active  at 
the  time  of  death,  large  mother  cells,   spindle-shaped  fibro-plastic  cells, 
10 
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and  small  round  cells,  which  have  been  released  from  the  mother  cells. 
This  zone  of  proliferation  often  has  considerable  extent.  Passing  toward 
the  central  portion  of  the  tubercle,  we  find  these  small  round  cells  in  great 
abundance.  They  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tubercle,  since 
the  central  part  is  oldest.  They  are  the  most  numerous  cells  in  the  tuber- 
cle, and  they  have  been  designated  the  tubercle-cells.  They  resemble 
closely  in  appearance  the  smaller  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
'each  consisting  of  a  single  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  protoplasm.  They 
are  among  the  most  fragile  of  pathological  cells.  The  cells  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  transparent  adhesive  substance,  which  is  firm  and  resisting. 

Every  tubercle  tends  to  undergo  a  molecular  change  by  which  its  tran»* 
parence  is  lost.  This  consists  in  a  decay  of  the  cells  and  the  interceUolar 
substance.  Granules  of  fat  are  deposited  within  them,  and  the  cells 
shrivel  and  disintegrate.  Fragments  of  cells,  and  shrunken  cells,  and  cell- 
nuclei  are  thus  produced,  which  Lebert  described  as  the  tubercle-cells, 
and  which  were  accepted  as  such  by  all  observers  till  Virchow  ascertained 
their  true  character.  The  molecular  change  which  I  have  described  com- 
mences in  the  interior  of  the  tubercle,  and  extends  outward  till  the  whole 
tubercle  becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  friable  as 
to  be  readily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  The  yellow  tubercle  is  there- 
fore only  an  advanced  stage  of  the  gray  semi-transparent. 

It  is  evident  that  tubercle  in  its  first  period  possesses  vitality,  and,  like 
all  neoplasms,  has  its  bloodvessels.  These  are  soon  closed  b}^  coagnla  or 
granular  fibrin,  mixed  with  white  blood-corpuscles.  When  the  tubercle 
has  reached  the  yellow  transformation,  its  vessels  are  no  longer  perviouB, 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  zone,  in  which  circulation  continues.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  tubercle  is  well  known.  It  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  absorbed.  It  softens,  and  henceforth,  as  has  been  said  by  a  Grer- 
man  pathologist,  its  history  is  that  of  an  abscess.  It  is  an  irritant,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  thickening  and  indu- 
ration, and  abundant  production  of  pus-cells,  which  mingle  with  the 
tubercle  elements.  Ulceration  and  discharge  of  the  liquefied  substance 
upon  one  of  the  free  surfaces  is  the  common  result.  In  exceptional  cases, 
instead  of  softening,  the  tubercle  may  undergo  fibroid  degeneration  or 
cretification. 

Anatomical  Characters  m  Infancy  and  Childhood. — The  anatomical 
characters  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  vary  in  certain  particulars 
from  the  form  which  they  present  in  the  adult,  but  after  the  age  of  three 
years  the  differences  are  fewer  and  less  pronounced  than  previously. 

Tubercular  laryngitis,  so  common  in  the  adult,  is  absent  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when  present  it  has 
little  intensity.  Ulceration  of  the  larynx  very  seldom  occurs.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  expectoration  in  young 
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children,  the  Bputum  being  an  irritant.  Niemeyer,  however,  does  not 
consider  the  B'putum  of  tuberculosis  sufficiently  irritating  to  cause  laryn- 
gitis and  laryngeal  ulceration  ;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  mode 
of  causation,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  those  which  have 
been  presented  against  it. 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  trachea 
in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  children,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 
treating  a  case  in  which  there  was  that  degree  of  dysphonia  which  indi- 
cated ulceration.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  more  than  300  necropsies  of  tuber- 
cular cases,  found  no  ulcers  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  under  the  age  of  three 
years ;  but  met  8  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  years,  and  8  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  years.  The  ulcers,  whether  seated  in  the  larynx  or 
in  the  trachea — and  they  are  in  most  cases  in  the  former,  since  the  inequali- 
ties upon  the  surface  of  the  larynx  favor  the  retention  of  the  sputum — are 
commonly  small,  superficial,  round  or  elongated,  and  with  little  thicken- 
iDgor  inflammation  of  their  borders.  Occurring  in  the  folds  of  the 
mocous  membrane,  as,  for  example,  around  the  vocal  cords,  their  form  is 
usually  elongated. 

Bronchitis  is  not  infrequent.  This  inflammation  is  due  to,  and  depend- 
ent on,  the  pulmonar)'  tubercles,  and  is  therefore  most  intense  in  the  part 
of  the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  most  abundant  and  farthest  advanced. 
Consequently  it  is  more  intense  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  it  may 
be  unilateral.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  idiopathic  bronchitis,  which  is 
commonly  pretty  uniform  on  the  two  sides.  It  differs  also  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  ulcerations.  The  ulcers  arc  round  or 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  tubes,  and,  like  those  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  superficial.  Idiopathic  bronchitis  of  infancy  and 
childhood  does  not  cause  ulceration.  Circumscribed  inflammation  may 
attack  a  bronchial  tube,  as,  indeed,  the  trachea,  and  give  rise  to  ulceration 
and  perforation,  from  the  presence  and  pressure  of  a  diseased  lymphatic 
gland  external  to  the  tube.     This  subject  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Lungs. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult,  tubercles  are  always  present 
in  the  lungs,  if  they  occur  in  any  part  of  the  system.  I  have  met  two 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  in  36  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  children  who  died  of  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  two  was  an 
infant,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stated  in  the  records.  It  had  cheesy  de- 
generation of  thymus  and  bronchial  glands,  enlargement  of  mesenteric 
glands,  but  without  cheesy  degeneration,  and  disseminated  tubercles  in 
li?er  and  spleen.  The  other,  fifteen  months  old  at  death,  had  tubercular 
meningitis,  with  numerous  granulations  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  the  other  usual  lesions  of  meningeal  inflammation,  with  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  glands  slightly  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  one  of  the  former 
softened.  In  one  case,  then,  in  18,  the  lungs  had  escaped  the  disease. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  found  the  lungs  non-tubercular  in  47 
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cases  Tn  312,  and  Hillier  did  in  25  cases  in  160.  In  their  cases,  therefore, 
the  langs  were  exempt  from  tubercles  in  about  1  case  in  1,  But  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  statistics  of  these  obser\'ers  were  prepared  at  the 
time  when  all  cheesy  degenerations  were  thought  to  be  tubercular,  and  the 
bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  cheesy  when  there  are  no 
tubercles  or  lesions  referable  to  tuberculosis  in  any  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  have  records  of  two  such  cases,  which  I  reject  from  my  statistics 
of  tuberculosis,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  was  anything  else 
than  cheesy  inflammation.  Did  I  include  these  cases,  my  statistics  would 
more  closely  correspond  with  theirs. 

Pulmonary  tubercles  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years  are,  as  a 
rule,  discrete,  and  disseminated  through  the  lungs.  In  cases  at  this  age, 
which  have  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination,  we  find  yellow  tubercles 
from  the  size  of  a  pin *s  head  to  that  of  a  shot  in  the  different  lobes  ;  many 
still  semi-transparent  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  but  if  pro- 
tracted most  of  them  yellow,  and  here  and  there  one  softened  and  sur- 
rounded by  condensed  fibrous  tissue.  Around  the  semi-transparent  or 
gray  tubercles,  many  of  -which  were  growing,  and  therefore  were  in  the 
state  of  active  cell  proliferation  at  the  time  of  death,  narrow  vascular  zones 
can  often  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  the  age  of  three  years,  tuberculosis  exhibits  but  little  tendency, 
perhaps  none,  to  affect  the  upper  lobes  sooner  or  in  greater  degree  than 
the  lower. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  site  of  the  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined.  All,  it  is  to  be  rcmem* 
bered,  were  under  the  age  of  three  years  : — 

CaMs. 
Tubercles  disseminated  tbroaghoat  the  lungs,  .26 

Tubercles  disseminated  throughout  the  two  upper  lobes,  3 

Tubercles  dissemmated  through  right  middle  lobe  and  left 

lower  lobe  only, 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  through  left  upper  lobe  only,   .  2 

Tubercles   disseminated  (few  and    semi-transparent)  in   left 

lung  only, 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  in  three  points  in   right,  and  two  in 

left  lung, • .  1 

No  tubercles  in  lungs, 2 

86 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  statistics  show  that  the 
upper  lobes  are  more  liable  to  tubercles  than  the  lower  ;  but  the  differ* 
ence  in  liability  is  not  great  In  many  cases  occurring  in  this  period, 
the  different  lobes  are  affected  nearly  simultaneously,  and  not  very  infre- 
quently the  upper  lobe  is  the  last  which  is  involved.  In  October,  1866, 
I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  boy  who  died  in  the  Children's 
Service  of  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  yean,  and  small  scat- 
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tered  tubercles  were  foand  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  while  all 
other  portions  of  these  organs  were  healthy.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who 
include  in  the  same  statistics  all  cases  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  found  gray,  semi-transparent  tubercles 

CMet. 
Id  the  right  saperior  lobe  In       ....       •  .        .     63 

In  the  right  middle  lobe  in 43 

In  the  right  lower  lobe  in 56 

Id  the  left  superior  lobe  in 65 

Id  the  left  inferior  lobe  in 54 

The  same  observers  found  yellow  tubercles  in  the 

Right  superior  lobe  in 40 

Right  middle  lobe  in 28 

Right  inferior  lobe  in 89 

Left  saperior  lobe  in 35 

Left  inferior  lobe  in 31 

Tubercle,  especially  when  softening  commences,  is  itself  an  irritant, 
exciting  inflammation  around  it.  Inflammation  occurring  from  this  cause 
is  obviously  likely  to  be  protracted,  continuing  for  weeks  or  months,  un- 
less the  tubercular  matter  be  eliminated  by  ulceration.  The  highly  vascu- 
lar and  delicate  lungs  of  the  young  child  are  very  liable  to  inflammation 
when  they  are  the  seat  of  tubercles,  and  as  the  tubercles  are  disseminated, 
the  pneumonia  is  commonly  more  extensive  than  when  it  occurs  from 
ordinary  causes.  In  fifteen,  or  nearly  one-half  of  my  cases,  there  was 
pneumonia  affecting  portions  of  one  or  more  lobes,  or  an  entire  lobe. 
From  the  extent  and  position  of  the  solidified  portions,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  most  instances  the  inflammation  originated  from  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  tubercular  matter,  while  in  others  it  was  due  to  hypostatic 
congestion,  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  recumbent 
position  and  feebleness  of  circulation.  In  these  fifteen  cases  the  seat 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation  were  as  follows  : 

Cases. 

Nearly  entire  right  lunjr, .         .2 

Nearly  entire  middle  and  lower  lobe, 1 

Entire  left  upper  lobe, ,2 

A  considerable  part  of  both  lunpfB, 1 

Posterior  parts  of  both  lower  lobes, 4 

Posterior  part  of  left  lunpr, 1 

Left  lower  lobe,  and  ri^rht  middle  and  lower  lobes,    ...       1 
Left  npper  lobe  (contained  a  large  cavity)  and  posterior  part  of 

left  lower  lobe, . 1 

Nodules  of  inflamed  long  around  tubercles,        ....       2 

The  inflammation  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  was  due  to  hyposta- 
ns,  as  it  occurred  in  depending  portions,  extended  but  little  into  the  lungs 
sod  sustained  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  tubercle.  It  was  in  the  stage 
of  red  or,  more  rarely,  of  gray  hepatization* 
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la  seven  of  the  cases  there  were  pulmonary  cavities  as  large  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ordinarily  find  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  The  seat  of  one 
was  in  the  right  lower  lobe  ;  of  two,  the  left  upper  lobe  ;  of  one,  the 
right  upper  lobe  ;  of  another,  the  right  lung,  its  exact  seat  not  stated  ; 
and  in  the  remaining  case  the  cavity,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  occu- 
pied the  interior  of  all  three  lobes  on  the  right  side.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  these  cavities  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
records  :  1st  Case.  **  A  small  superficial  cavity  communicating  on  one 
side  with  a  bronchial  tube,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  small  circum- 
scribed collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity."  2d  Case.  **  Cavity  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory -nut.'*  3d  Case.  **  Cavity  of  the  size  of  a  large 
hickory-nut."  4th  Case.  *'  Cavity  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'* 
6th  Case.  **  A  large  abscess."  6th  Case.  **  The  cavity  occupied  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  left  upper  lobe."  7th  Case.  **  About 
half  the  right  lung  excavated  into  a  cavity  which  extended  through  the 
three  lobes." 

Circumscribed  pleuritis,  produced  by  tubercles  underneath  the  pleura, 
was  observed  in  seven  cases.  It  was  ordinarily  attended  by  little  exuda- 
tion except  the  fibrin,  but  in  one  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  serum  had 
been  exuded  to  compress  considerably  the  lung.  Pus  was  not  obsen'ed 
in  any  notable  quantity. 

Emphysema  was  present  in  several  cases,  chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes, 
sometimes  vesicular,  with  fulness  or  bulging  of  the  lung,  an  anaemic  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  In  other  cases  emphysema 
was  interstitial,  producing  little  bladders  of  air  under  the  pleura,  espe- 
cially toward  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  separating  the  lobules  by  wedge- 
shaped  or  irregular  interspaces  filled  with  air.  In  one  case  air  had 
escaped  from'  an  emphysematous  bladder  into  the  right  pleural  cavity, 
causing  pneumothorax  and  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands  are  more  frequently  diseased 
than  any  other  organs,  in  the  tuberculosis  of  infancy  and  childhood.* 
They  undergo  the  successive  structural  changes  which  characterize  glandu- 
lar inflammations,  namely,  hyperplasia,  and  more  or  fewer  of  them 
cheesy  degeneration  and  softening.  In  the  state  of  hyperplasia  their 
firmness  is  diminished,  and  they  have  a  pale  flesh-color.     Cheesy  degen- 

*  The  term  bronchial  phthisis  has  lonpr  been  applied  to  that  state  in  wLich 
the  bronchial  glands  are  enlarpred  and  cheeky.  Now  this  glandular  disease,  we 
have  seen,  is  often  tbe  result  of  inflammation  in  the  strumous  ;  and  while  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  tubercular  infection,  is  probably  not,  in  most  instances, 
tubercular  itself.  But  microscopy  has  not  yet  drawn  the  distinction  between 
the  cells  of  lymphatic  glands,  which  cause  the  enlargement  by  proliferation 
when  the  glands  are  inflamed,  and  the  cells  of  the  tubercular  neoplasm.  They 
appear  alike  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Therefore  it  seems  proper  not  to 
attempt  to  distinguish  scrofulous  glands  from  tubercular,  when  they  occur  in 
a  patient  affected  by  tuberculosis. 
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eration  commences  in  one  or  more  points  in  the  gland,  sometimes  in  the 
peripheral,  sometimes  in  the  central  portion,  and  it  extends  till  the  whole 
gland  presents  the  well-known  cheesy  appearance.  When  the  gland  soft- 
ens, the  thick  liquid  has  a  puriforro  appearance,  consisting  of  amor- 
phous matter,  fatty  particles,  and  the  shrivelled  and  disintegrated  cells  of 
the  gland.     Soon  pus-cells  occur,  and  their  number  increases. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular  in 
249   cases  in   children,  while   the   lungs   were  tubercular  in   265.     All 
cheesy  glands,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  they  considered  tubercular.     In  4  of 
the  36  cases  which  I  have  examined^  no  record  was  preserved  of  the  state 
of  the  bronchial  glands  ;  in  one  case  there  was  no  perceptible  hyperplasia 
and  no  cheesy  degeneration  ;  in  two  there  was  hyperplasia,  but  no  cheesy 
degeneration,  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cases  there  was  cheesy 
degeneration  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  enlarged  glands,  or  parts  of  them, 
with  occasional  softening.     In  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  en- 
larged and  caseous,  we  have  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  fact,  that  the 
lymptoms  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  differ  from  those  in  the 
sdult,  since  Louis  found  the  bronchial  glands  involved  in  only  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  adult  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  he  examined,  and 
Lombard  in  only  nine  per  cent.     A  gland  pressing  upon  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  or  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  the  trachea,  may  give  rise  to  dysp- 
noea and  a  cough  ;  or  on  the  descending  vena  cava  or  one  of  the  venae 
innominatae,  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  intracranial  serous 
effusion,  and  even  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses.     The  fact  that  a 
softened  bronchial  gland  is  not  infrequently  eliminated  from  the  system, 
by  ulceration,  into  a  bronchial  tube  or  the  trachea,  is  well  known.     In 
one  case  which  I  observed  the  ulceration  had  destroyed  portions  of  three 
of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  a  bronchus,    and  the  aperture  was  plugged 
by  a  cheesy  fragment  of  a  softened  gland  which  protruded.     Occasion- 
ally, it  is  stated  by  authors,  the  ulceration  is  into  one  of  the  large  vessels 
of  the  mediastinum,  or  even  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  bronchial  phthisis,  as  it  commonly 
occura.     This  case,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  was 
seen  almost  daily  by  me  during  its  entire  progress.     On  September  3d, 
1874,  I  examined  an  infant  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  who  had 
wheezing  respiration  during  the  last  eight  days.     The  wheezing  occurred 
both  on  inspiration  and    expiration,  and  also,  though  less  pronounced, 
during  sleep  ;  pulse  96,  respiration  40,  temperature  normal.     Its  mother, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  and  had  till  recently  wet-nursed  it,  had  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  tuberculosis  for  several  months.     The  child  was  pallid, 
and  its  flesh  was  soft  and  flabby.     The  fauces  were  perhaps  a  little  redder 
than  usual,  but  were  otherwise  normal,  and  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
chest  revealed  no  cause  of  the  embarrassed  respiration.     Auscultation  and 
percussion  gave  a  negative  result.     In  the  latter  part  of  September  a 
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troublesome  diarrfatfia  occarred,  wbich  coDtinued  more  or  less  till  neat 
death.  The  temperatare  on  September  S8tb,  October  8tb,  10th,  and 
11th,  was  100^",  100",  99i»,  and  100".  The  pulse  on  October  10th 
and  11th  was  130  &nd  126.  On  October  8th  the  percassion-sound  over 
Uie  npper  part  of  the  right  lung  seemed  somewhat  duller  than  on  the 
other  side,  though  the  respiration  waa 
Fio-  11.  not  observed  to  be  notably  changed  in 

the  area  of  the  dulnesa.  There  was  but 
tittle  cough  during  the  entire  sickness. 
Death  occurred  on  October  20th.  At 
the  autopsj  tlie  bronchial  glands  were 
found  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  under- 
neath the  right  bronchus,  near  the  bi- 
furcation, was  a  softened,  almost  dif- 
fluent gland,  as  large  as  a  small  hickory- 
nut,  and  compressing  the  bronchus. 
I  This,  no  doubt,  had  produced  the 
wheezing  respiration,  which  had  been 
I  the  chief  local  symptom.  The  lungs, 
spleen,  And  in  less  d^^ree  the  liver, 
contained  nnmerons  small  miliary  tubercles.  Certain  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  also  cheesy,  but  to  less  extent  than  the  bronchial.  The 
disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  was  evidently  primary,  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungs  and  abdominal  oi^ans  being  apparently  quite  recent.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  photographer  at 
Betlevue  Hospital,  represents  a  posterior  view  of  the  lungs  and  air-pas- 

In  no  case  have  I  found  tubercles  in  the  heart  or  pericardium,  though 
tbey  have  been  observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  latter.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlaiged  by  hyperplasia,  and  more  or  less  ebeesy,  in  30 
cases,  were  apparently  normal  in  two  cases,  while  in  the  remuning 
four  cases  their  condition  was  not  stated.  In  most  of  the  patients 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  small  eraud  less  cheesy  than  the  bronchial,  but 
in  a  few  instances  they  were  larger  than  the  bronchial  and  more  cheesy. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  bearing  on  the  causative  relation  of  these 
glanda  to  tubercles,  that  not  infrequently  the  amount  of  hyperplasia  and 
cheesy  degeneration  occurring  in  the  former  was  very  considerable,  while 
the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  were  small,  even  minute,  semi- 
transparent,  and  evidently  of  recent  formation.  It  appeared  as  if  in  such 
cases  the  glandular  hyperplasia  and  degeneration,  bronchial  or  mesenteric, 
or  both,  preceded  the  general  tubercular  disease,  and  probably  sustained 
an  etioiogicai  relation  to  it.  Since  the  cases  which  furnished  the  above 
statistics  occurred,  my  clinical  experience  with  tuberculosis  has  greatly 
increased,  but  nothing  new  or  different  has  been  observed  at  autopsies. 
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Abdominal  Viscera. — In  children,  tubercles  in  the  solid  organs  of  the 
abdomen  rarely  give  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms,  since  they  are  small  and 
disseminated,  not  impairing  materially  the  function  of  the  part  in  which 
they  are  located.  On  the  other  hand,  peritoneal  and  intestinal  tubercles, 
and  the  enlarged  and  cheesy  mesenteric  glands,  give  rise  to  symptoms 
which  require  description.  The  most  frequent  seat  of  peritoneal  tuber- 
cles is  upon  the  attached  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  where  they  are 
formed  in  the  connective  tissue.  They  are  distinctly  seen  through 
the  peritoneum,  and  cause  some  prominence  of  it.  Exceptionally  their 
seat  is  upon  its  free  surface.  Every  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  whether 
viscera],  parietal,  or  omental,  is  liable  to  tubercles,  but  generally  tubercu- 
lization of  so  extensive  a  surface  docs  not  occur  in  any  one  case.  The 
tubercles  are  spherical  or  lenticular,  and  most  of  them  small.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  numerous,  but  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  They  are 
gray  or  yellow,  according  to  the  age.  Peritoneal  tubercles  often  produce 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  causing  adhesion  of  opposite  surfaces.  The 
tabercles  in  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  palpation  ;  but  masses  or 
nlaques  composed  of  tubercles  and  inflammatory  products  are  sometimes 
10  large  that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  attributable,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  peritonitis.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  abdominal 
iendemess  or  pain,  meteorism,  ascites — usually  slight — and  derangement 
of  the  bowels,  commonly  diarrhoea.  As  tubercles  in  this  situation  occur, 
in  roost  cases,  subsequently  to  tubercles  elsewhere,  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  described  are  associated  with  and  are  subordinate  to  others. 

Stonuich  and  Intestines. — The  most  common  seat  of  gastro-intestinal 
tubercles  is  the  small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  than  its  upper  or  central.  They  are  rare  in  the 
duodenum  or  contiguous  part  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  developed  ordi- 
narily in  the  connective  tissue,  either  that  lying  under  the  mucous  or  the 
serous  surface. 

Gastro-intestinal  tubercles  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the 
adjacent  mucous  membrane.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  probably  no  causative  relation  of  the  tubercles  to  the  ulcers,  for  ulcera- 
tion of  this  membrane  is  not  infrequent  in  the  tuberculosis  of  children, 
when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
The  following  statistics  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  relating  to  this  point,  will 
aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  symptoms  : 

Tubercles  in  walls  of  stomach,  7  cases,  \  ^^^  ri\cen,  6  cases. 

(  without  ulcers,  1  case. 

Ulcers  of  gastric  macous  membrane,  without  gastric  tubercles,  14  cases. 

Tubercles  in  small  intestines,  82  cases.  \  "^.^^  ^^^^*  ''^  ^^' 

I  without  ulcers,  12  cases. 

Ulcers  without  tubercles  in  small  intestines,  51  cases. 
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Tubercles  In  large  Intestine,  16  cases.    \  ^^^^  ''^^"'  ^^  ''^^' 

(  without  ulcers,  5  casea 

Ulcers  in  large  intestine,  witliout  tubercles,  47  cases. 

The  ulcers  have  vascular,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  borders.  Their 
diameters  vary  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  their  general 
form  is  circular,  or,  if  two  or  more  unite,  irregular.  TubercuJar  ulcers 
of  the  stomach  are  mostly  in  the  great  curvature,  those  of  the  small  intes- 
tines in  the  ileum  and  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  those  of  the  large 
intestine  in  the  coecum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  principal  abdominal  viscera 
in  the  36  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics  : 

Liver.  Bpleen.  RIdoeyi. 

Tubercular, 12  22  1 

Non-tubercular, 16  6  21 

Not  stated 8  8  14 

Fatty, 5  0  0 

In  no  instance  did  I  observe  tubercular  softening  in  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubercles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  were  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was 
recorded  fatty,  this  state  of  the  organ  was  obvious  to  the  sight,  as  it  is  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  A  moderate  excess  of  fat  in  the  hepatic  cells 
may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  appreciable  without  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fatty,  this  organ  con- 
tained no  tubercles.  The  spleen  is  seen  to  have  been  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  tubercles  of  all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs.  In  fourteen  cases 
the  intestine?  were  examined  ;  and  ia  five,  tubercles  discovered  developed 
in  their  connective  tissue.  The  intestinal  tubercles  were  small,  and  ulcera- 
tion had  occurred  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covered  them. 

The  brain  was  examined  in  fifteen  cases.  In  twelve  the  amount 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  varied  from  |ss  to  jv,  by  estimation.  In  two 
others  the  records  state  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  this  fluid, 
the  exact  quantity  not  being  given,  while  in  the  remaining  case  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  and  meninges  was  noticed,  but  nothing  was  recorded  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  liquid.  The  increase  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal fluid  in  tuberculosis  is  attributable  to  wasting  of  the  brain,  a 
hydrocephalus  ex  vacuOf  and  in  some  cases  to  passive  congestion  and  serous 
transudation,  due  to  feeble  circulation,  or  obstructed  flow  from  the  pres- 
sure of  bronchial  glands  on  the  vessels  within  the  thorax,  as  already 
stated. 

Tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  in  three  cases  :  in  two  with 
fibrinous  exudation  ;  in  the  other  without  fibrin  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
flammation. Tubercular  meningitis  is  described  in  another  part  of  this 
book. 
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SrMPTOMs. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  children  arise  in  part 
from  the  diathesis,  and  in  part  from  the  tubercles.  Before  the  period  of 
tubercles,  there  are  signs  of  failing  health,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  soft  parts,  or  emaciation,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  strength. 
These  symptoms  continue  after  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  increase. 

The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  during  the  paroxysms  of  fever, 
to  which  tubercular  patients  are  subject,  they  may  be  flushed.  Lividity 
of  the  features,  due  to  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  occurs,  if 
there  be  enlarged  bronchial  glands  which  compress  the  vessels  within  the 
thorax,  or  if  there  be  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculization,  or  pulmonary 
tuberculization,  whether  extensive  or  not,  which  is  complicated  by  capiU 
lary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  skin  is  nearly  natural,  or  it  loses  its  flexibility  and  softness,  and 
becomes  dry  and  rough.  In  some  patients  there  is,  at  times,  general  or 
partial  furf uraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin,  due  to  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  the  epidermis.  Children,  like  adults,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral dryness  of  the  surface,  are  liable  to  perspirations  at  night  and  in  sleep. 
This  symptom  is  less  frequent  at  the  commencement  than  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  and  in  acute  than  in  chronic  cases,  in  young,  namely, 
those  under  three  or  four  months,  than  in  older  children.  It  is  more 
abundant  about  the  head  and  limbs  than  elsewhere,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  these  parts. 

Anasarca  is  not  infrequent.  It  sometimes  arises  from  obstructed  circu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  thoracic  vessels  by  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  diminished  plasticity  of  the 
blood,  a  result  of  the  tubercular  cachexia.  The  latter  is  the  more  com- 
mon cause.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom,  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  serous  transudation,  and  the  character  of  the  parts  in  which  it 
occure. 

Emaciation,  already  alluded  to,  is  early,  constant,  and  progressive. 
Under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  it  is  less  marked  than  in  older  chil- 
dren, many  preserving  considerable  rotundity  of  features  and  form  even  in 
advanced  tuberculosis.  The  failure  of  the  strength  corresponds  in  amount 
and  progress  with  the  emaciation.  Slight  at  first,  and  exhibited  only  by 
a  degree  of  lassitude,  it  gradually  increases,  till  for  weeks  before  death 
the  little  patient  is  fatigued  by  the  ordinary  muscular  movements,  and  is 

*  disposed  to  keep  quiet. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  ordinarily  affected  except  in  cases  of  intra- 
cranial tubercles.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  or  tuberculosis  complicated  by 
severe  inflammation,  there  may  be  agitation  and  delirium,  especially  at 
night 

In  most  patients  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  presents 
its  normal  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  moist  fur  upon  the  tongue, 
and  a  paler  hue  than  normal  of  its  surface  generally.     In  acute  tubercu- 
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losis,  and  in  cases  complicated  by  inflammation,  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
dry  and  brown.  The  appetite  may  be  normal  till  the  close  of  life,  or  it  is 
poor  or  changeable.  Occasionally  it  is  increased,  although  the  disease  is 
progressing.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  relaxed.  Diarrhoea  may  be  a 
prominent  symptom,  even  when  there  are  no  intestinal  tubercles  or  ulce- 
ration.    Meteorism  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen  are  common. 

Fever,  constant,  but  usually  with  evening  exacerbation,  is  rarely  absent 
It  continues  for  weeks  or  months.  During  the  exacerbation  the  pulse  rises 
to  120,  140,  or  even  to  180  beats  per  minute,  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing exaltation  of  the  temperature,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
without  inflammatory  complication,  ranges  from  100°  to  102**  or  103**. 
The  febrile  movement  is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  though  it  does  not  indicate  the  seat  of  the  tubercles. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  are  special  symp- 
toms, due  to  tuberculization  of  the  different  organs.  In  young  children, 
on  account  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  to  wit,  the  tendency  to  a 
generalization  of  tubercles,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  blending  of  the  symptoms 
which  arise  from  different  organs,  but  with  care  it  is  not  diflicult  in  most 
instances  to  isolate  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  source.  The  following 
are  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  tuberculization  of  the  more  important 
organs. 

Encephalon. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  tubercles  of  the  encepha- 
lon  vary  according  to  their  seat  and  size,  and  the  structural  changes  in 
surrounding  parts  to  which  they  give  rise.  Meningeal  tubercles,  which 
are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  or- 
dinarily along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  are,  as  a  rule,  small,  not 
more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  may  remain  latent  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  sooner  or  later  cause 
meningitis,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  well  known  and  need  not  be 
described.  But  tubercles  in  this  situation  do  sometimes  give  rise  to 
symptoms  when  there  is  no  meningeal  inflammation.  They  occasion  con- 
gestion of  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  serous  transudation,  and,  if  devel- 
oped on  the  under  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  they  may  produce  symptoms 
by  encroaching  upon  and  irritating  the  brain  ;  for  they  arc  sometimes  so 
much  imbedded  in  the  convolutions  that  careful  examination  is  required 
in  order  to  determine  that  they  arc  meningeal,  and  not  cerebral.  Among 
these  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  frontal  or  occipital,  some- 
times intermittent,  nausea,  melancholy,  and  in  certain  cases  the  symptoms 
produced  by  serous  transudation. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  are  in  part  similar  to  those  of  meningeal 
tubercles,  but  in  most  cases  others  of  a  neuropathic  character  are 
present,  which  serve  for  differential  diagnosis.  The  differences  as  regards 
the  symptoms  of  different  patients  affected  with  cerebral  tubercles  are 
attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  size  and  rapidity  of  growth  vary, 
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bat  more  to  the  difference  in  their  seat ;  for  any  part  of  the  brain  may 
be  the  seat  of  tubercles,  though  certain  portions,  as  the  cerebellum,  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  others. 

The  child  with  cerebral  tubercles  is  quiet,  but  irritable  and  easily  ex- 
cited. Delirium  is  not  common,  but  many  before  the  close  of  life  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  mental  dulncss.  The  headache,  common  in  cases  of 
cerebral  as  well  as  meningeal  tubercles,  may  be  nearly  general,  or  it  is 
frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tubercles.  It 
is  often  lancinating,  often  intermittent. 

Clonic  convulsions  occur  toward  the  close  of  life.  Exceptionally  they 
are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Observations  have  failed  to  establish 
any  relation  between  the  scat  of  the  tubercles  and  the  localization  of  the 
convulsions.  The  convulsions  may  be  unilateral,  while  the  tubercles  are 
in  both  hemispheres  ;  or  general,  while  the  tubercles  are  on  one  side 
only. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  in  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  vary  greatly  in  different 
patients.  They  have  been  attributed  to  softening  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, which  sometimes  occurs  immediately  around  the  tubercles,  to 
local  congestions  excited  by  them,  and  also  to  serous  effusions  in  the  ven- 
tricles.    The  convulsions,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  paralysis  or  coma. 

Contraction^  or  tonic  convulsion  of  certain  muscles,  is  sometimes 
observed.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of  one 
or  both  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  late  symptom.  It  occurs  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  around  the  tubercles,  and  usually 
m  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  is  also  a  late,  but  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  It  is  preceded 
by  headache,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  by  convulsions.  Occur- 
ring  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  it  is  due  either  to  pres- 
sure on  a  cranial  nerve,  or  to  compression  and  perhaps  softening  of  the 
cerebral .  substance.  The  paralysis  may  be  paraplegic,  commencing  as 
feebleness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  increasing  until  it  becomes  com- 
plete, or  a  more  or  less  complete,  hemiplegia.  In  paraplegia  due  to  tuber- 
cles of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum  is,  as  a  rule,  their  seat ;  while  paralysis 
of  one  side,  or  of  certain  muscles  of  one  side,  indicates  tubercles  of 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  Paralysis 
of  the  third  cranial  nerve  gives  rise  to  ptosis,  of  the  sixth  to  paraly- 
sis of  the  external  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  and .  therefore  to  internal 
strabismus. 

Feebleness  or  loss  of  vision,  inequality,  oscillation,  and  finally  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  are  not  infrequent  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain, 
tnd  they  possess  great  diagnostic  value.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
Closing  amaurosis,  sometimes  results  from  tubercles  as  well  as  other 
toniora  of  the  brain.     Atrophy  of  this  nerve  occurs  not  only  when  the 
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tubercles  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  optic  tract,  in  which  case  the 
explanation  is  apparent,  bat  also,  in  certain  patients,  when  the  tubercles 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  these  last  cases  it  is  thought  by 
Brown-Sequard  and  others  that  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nerve  is 
due  to  contraction  of  its  nutrient  vessels,  produced  by  the  tubercles 
through  reflex  action. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  digestive  systems  are  either  absent  or  are  quite  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  a  neuropathic  character.  Slowness  of  the  pulse,  with  or 
without  intermittence,  has  sometimes  been  observed,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
symptom  of  some  diagnostic  value.  Toward  the  close  of  life  both  pulse 
and  respiration  are  apt  to  be  accelerated.  Vomiting,  constipation,  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  so  common  in  meningitis,  are  only 
occasional  symptoms. 

Bronchial  Glands. — During  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  hyperplasia, 
cheesy  degeneration,,  and  softening  may  occur  of  various  lymphatic  glands 
throughout  the  body,  but  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  are  not  only  those 
which  arc  most  frequently  affected,  but  they  are  the  only  glands,  unless 
in  exceptional  instances,  which  materially  increase  the  danger  or  give  rise 
to  special  symptoms.  These  symptoms  either  have  a  mechanical  cause, 
namely,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  enlarged  glands  on  contiguous  parts, 
or  they  are  due  to  softening  of  the  glands  and  consecutive  inflammation 
and  ulceration. 

The  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  due  to  compression.  Some 
of  them  are  not  infrequent,  others  are  rare.  Compression  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  retards  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle, 
giving  rise  to  congestion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
with  sanguineous  extravasations  into  the  lung-substance,  congestion  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  hepatic  veins,  and  of  the  systemic  capillaries 
generally.  Compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nen'c,  or  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  modifies  the 
voice,  and  produces  a  cough  which  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic.  The  cough 
resembles  that  of  pertussis,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  but  it  is  not  so 
violent  or  protracted.  The  voice,  clear  and  natural  at  first,  becomes  by 
degrees  hoarse  or  feeble  from  deficient  innervation  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles. 

An  enlarged  gland,  or  mass  of  glands,  lying  against  the  trachea  or  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  (this  may  occur  with  tubes  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  division),  and  pressing  its  walls  inward,  obviously  obstructs  more 
or  less  the  current  of  air.  If  there  be  considerable  obstruction,  a  loud, 
sonorous  rale  is  produced,  which  is  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  from  the 
chest,  obscuring  other  rdles.  It  is  loudest  when  the  patient  is  agitated, 
and  it  sometimes  intermits.  Feeble  respiratory  murmur,  dyspnoea,  and  a 
cough  are  not  infrequent  in  bronchial  phthisis.     Diminished  intensity  of 
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the  respiratory  rounnnr  is  general  or  partial,  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
compression.  It  lias  been  most  frequently  observed  at  the  summit  of  the 
langs.  In  certain  patients  this  symptom  is  not  constant,  the  respiration 
being  for  a  time  feebie  and  then  normal.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  a  promi- 
nent and  distressing  symptom,  the  alie  nasi  dilating,  and  the  infra-mam- 
mary region  sinking  with  each  inspiration.  The  cough  which 'occurs 
when  a  gland  presses  on  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tube,  is  due  to  the 
tracheitis  or  bronchitis  to  which  the  pressure  gives  rise.  If  ulceration 
occur  at  the  point  of  pressure,  the  cough  continues  as  long  as  the  ulcer 
remains.  Compression  of  the  large  veins  within  the  thorax,  which  return 
blood  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  causes  more  or  less  conges- 
tion of  these  parts,  with,  perhaps,  transudation  of  serum  in  the  sub- 
cntaneouB  connective  tissue,  and  within  the  cranium.  Rarely,  a  softened 
gland  by  ulceration  gives  rise  to  other  symptoms  than  those  mentioned, 
namely,  haemorrhage  by  ulceration  into  a  vessel,  or  pleuritis  or  pneu- 
monitis if  the  ulceration  be  toward  the  lungs. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  affected  with  bronchial 
phthisis  is  not  unusual.  It  may  be  permanent,  but  in  most  patients  it  is 
temporary,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  symptoms  are  as  severe 
as  before.  The  improvement  is  due  to  softening  and  elimination  of  a 
gland  which  had  given  rise  to  symptoms  by  its  mechanical  effect,  or  by 
the  inflammation  which  it  had  excited. 

Phtsical  SioN^ — These  are  absent  or  obscure  in  the  incipient  disease, 
when  the  glands  are  small,  and  they  are  most  marked  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to  press  on  the  thoracic  walls,  since 
thev  then  become  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sounds  to  the  ear. 
The  part  of  the  thorax  against  which  they  most  frequently  press  is  the 
doTsal  vertebrae,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  and  each  side  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  less  frequently  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum.  The  physical 
signs  are  dullness  on  percussion  over  the  interscapular  space,  and  perhaps, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  bronchial 
respiration  in  the  same  situations.  Occasionally  a  bruit  can  be  detected, 
dne  to  the  pressure  of  a  gland  on  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  chest. 

Lungs. — A  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  of  the 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  so  rarely  absent,  that  those 
of  largest  experience  do  not  meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  such  cases. 
It  varies  in  severity  and  frequency.  If  the  tuberculosis  be  acute  and  its 
course  rapid,  the  cough,  even  from  its  commencement,  is  frequent,  so  as 
weary  the  patient  and  deprive  him  of  needed  rest.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
that  is,  when  the  disease  is.  chronic,  it  commences  gradually,  attract- 
ing little  attention  by  its  infrequency,  but  becoming  more  frequent  and 
painful  as  the  malady  advances. 

Ordinarily  the  cough  is  dry  in  the  first  weeks  or  months,  but  it  becomes 
looser  in  the   coarse  of  the   disease,  from  the  greater  amount  of   bron- 
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cliial  inflammation.  In  exceptional  instances  it  has  a  spasmodic  char- 
acter, like  that  produced  by  pressure  of  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland  on 
the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  This  occurs  from  the 
accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  usu- 
ally in  dilated  portions  of  them,  from  which  it  is  with  difficulty  expecto- 
rated. • 

The  respiration  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  accelerated  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  tuberculization.  Tuberculization  of  a  considerable  part 
of  both  lungs  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  especially  when,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic  inflammation  has  supervened. 
Pneumonitis  or  pleuritis  gives  rise  to  the  expiratory  moan,  and  as  these 
inflammations,  when  induced  by  tubercles,  are  protracted,  this  symptom 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months. 

Patients  under  the  age  of  six  years  do  not  expectorate,  or  but  rarely. 
After  this  age  expectoration  is  not  common  in  the  commencement  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  in  the  confirmed  disease  it  is  a  pretty  constant 
attendant  of  the  cough.  Haemoptysis  is  also*  rare  under  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  less  frequent  subsequently  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  already  passive  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  Patients  old  enough  to  make  known  their  subjective 
symptoms,  sometimes  complain  of  fugitive  pains  under  the  sternum  or 
between  the  shonlders. 

In  young  children  the  physical  signs  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
are  wanting,  or  are  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  readily  recognized.  This  is 
due  to  the  small  size  and  dissemination  of  the  tubercles.  In  older  chil- 
dren the  physical  signs  appear  early,  and  are  readily  recognized,  because, 
as  a  rule,  the  tubercles  are  aggregated,  and  are  more  frequently  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  than  elsewhere,  as  in  the  adult.  In  the  advanced  dis- 
ease, whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  when  inflammation  and  more  or 
less  destruction  of  the  lung-substance  have  occurred,  the  physical  signs, 
so  far  from  being  obscure,  enable  us  in  most  cases,  in  connection  with 
the  history,  to  make  an  immediate  and  positive  diagnosis. 

In  young  children  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  irregular 
and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  by  degrees  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  thorax,  which  are  apparent  on  inspection.  In  some,  the 
lungs  being  habitually  imperfectly  inflated,  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is 
increased,  and  the  thorax  consequently  elongated,  while  its  antero-pos- 
terior  and  transverse  diameters  are  diminished.  This  obviously  increases 
the  convexity  or  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  this  muscle  sometimes 
lies  against  the  thoracic  walls  as  high  as  the  ninth  or  even  eighth  rib.  If 
the  costal  cartilages  are  yielding,  there  is  anterior  flattening  of  the  chess 
and  depression  of  the  sternum  ;  if  they  are  firm,  on  account  of  the  more 
advanced  age,  the  chest  remains  circular. 
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Another  shape  of  the  thorax  is  not  infrequent  in  feeble  tubercular  chil- 
dren, especially  infants,  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. It  occurs  also  in  the  non-tubercular,  if  the  conditions  which  favor 
it  are  present.  The  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  feebleness  of  the 
patient,  with  diminished  force  of  respiration  and  Impaired  resiliency  of 
the  ribs  ;  and,  on  the  other,  obstruction  by  mucus  of  one  or  more  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Occlusion  more  or  less  complete,  of  a  bronchial  tube, 
and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  produces  a  corresponding 
d^ree  of  collapse  in  the  portion  of  lung  to  which  the  tube  leads.  The 
parts  which  collapse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  lower  lobes,  and  the  thin 
anterior  margins  of  the  upper  lobes.  This  causes  lateral  depression  of 
the  lower  libs,  except  such  as  arc  pressed  outward  by  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  an  anterior  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  th^  sternum.  The 
shape  of  the  thorax  in  these  cases  differs  from  that  in  rachitis,  in  the  fact 
that  the  lateral  depression  does  not  extend  to  the  upper  ribs,  nor  does  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum  project. 

Certain  precautions  should  be  observed  in  examining  the  chest  by  per- 
coauon  and  auscultation.  The  child  should  sit  or  recline,  with  the  arms 
and  shoulders  in  the  same  position,  and  the  axis  of  the  tniuk  straight. 
Inclination  of  the  trunk  to  either  side,  raising  or  depressing  a  shoulder, 
may  produce  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  sides  as  regards  the 
physical  signs.  Percussion  of  the  two  sides  should  be  practised  at  the 
same  stage  of  respiration.  A  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of  resonance 
does  not  afford  proof  of  disease,  unless  it  be  observed  at  different  exami- 
nations ;  for,  in  feeble  children,  it  often  happens  that  all  portions  of  the 
longs  do  not  expand  alike,  so  that  where  we  have  noticed  slight  dullness 
at  one  visit,  it  may  by  the  next  have  disappeared,  or  even  at  the  same 
visit,  if  forcible  inspirations  be  excited. 

The  physical  signs  ascertained  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  percus- 
sion arc,  as  in  the  adult,  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  respiration,  bron- 
chophony, and  dullness  on  percussion.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tuber- 
cles are  mainly  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  diminished  expansion  of  the 
infra-clavicular  region  is  observed  during  inspiration,  and  this  part  of  the 
thoracic  wall  is  permanently  depressed,  so  thit  the  clavicles  are  unusually 
prominent.  If  there  be  emphysema,  this  flattening  does  not  occur,  or  is 
slight.  Dullness  on  percussion,  though  more  frequently  obsened  in  the 
infra-clavicular  region  than  elsewhere,  may  be  present  in  different  isolated 
places.  If  pneumonia  supervene,  the  dullness  not  infrequently  extends 
over  a  considerable  part  of  one  lung.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  often 
observed  on  percussion,  but  it  possesses  no  diagnostic  value.  It  can  be 
produced,  when  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  by  percussing  over  a 
bronchus. 

Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  important  signs,  as  indi- 
cating solidification  of  the  lung,  but  they  do  not  show  whether  the  solidi- 
11 
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ficHtion  be  tubercular  or  pneurnonic,  or  the  two  conjoined.  This  iniMt 
determined  by  tbe  histnrv  of  the  case,  the  exteot  of  surface  over 
these  signs  are  heard,  and  their  persistence.  When  the  tubercles 
to  soften,  and  the  lung-tissue  breaks  up,  moist  rales  appear,  often  houM 
sod  gurg'ling,  obscuring  the  bronchial  respiration.  A  cavity  in  the  lung, 
or  pneumothorax,  is  attended  by  the  same  physicd  si^g  as  in  the  adult. 

Pleuba. — Little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  BymptoniB  and  phy- 
sical signa  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  since  thii  affection  is  in  most  in- 
stances associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not  dielingiuBhable 
from  it.  But  now  and  then  the  pleural  tubercles  are  numerous  and 
large,  giving  rise  to  symptoms,  while  those  of  the  lungs  are  small,  few, 
and  without  symptoms,  or  attended  liy  symptoms  which  are  quite  subor- 
dinate. Either  the  costal  or  viscera)  portion  of  the  pleura  may  be  the 
Beat  of  tubercles.  They  are  developed  directly  under  the  pleura,  oi 
npon  its  free  surface.  They  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  newly  fonned 
connective  tissue  which  results  from  pleuritis.  Those  located  upon  the 
free  surface,  or  under  the  costal  pleuni,  rarely  soften,  while  those  under 
the  visceral  pienra  sometimes  soften  and  cause  nlceration.  Occa^ooally 
numerous  aggregated  tubercles  form  a  Grm,  continuous  layer  upon  tiui 
surface  of  the  pleura,  preventing,  if  upon  the  visceral  pleura,  foil  expitn- 
sioD  of  the  lung.  This  may  give  rise  to  a  <legr«e  of  dullness  on  percus- 
sion, and  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
this  form  of  tuberculosis,  tbe  syniptoms  and  physical  signs,  so  far  aa  any' 
are  observed,  are  due  to  the  pleuritic  inflammation  which  the  tuberclflt' 
excite. 

Stouach  and  TiTTBSTiKBa. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  the  atom* 
acb  and  intestines  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  stage  of  the  tubercles. 

TuberclcH,  whether  gai^tric  or  intestinal,  arc  not  at  first  accompanied, 
by  symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill-detiued.  Symptom! 
arise  when  infiammation  occurs  in  the  adjacent  tissues.  Diarrhisa  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  persistent  of  the  symptoms.  The  alvjne  di>-, 
charts  are  brown  and  thin,  and  sometimes,  in  advanced  caeos,  ve^ 
ofiensive.  They  may  bo  streaked  with  blood  which  has  escaped  from  ths' 
ulcers.  Intestinal  tubercles,  developed  immediately  underneath  the  peri-' 
toneal  coat,  sometimes  cause  local  peritonitis,  usually  of  little  extent.  Thit 
gives  rise  to  circumscribed  pain,  tenderness,  and  more  or  less  met«onsni. 

DiAOHOBis. — It  is  evident  from  tbe  foregoing  description  of  syroptomwj 
that  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  much  more  dilticnlt  in  c 
dreD  than  adults.     Before  commencing  the  examination,  it  is  advisabh 
learn  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  family  and  the  history  of 
patient,  especially  as  regards  antecedent  diseases  or  debilitating  agencii 
and  the  duration  of  the  symptoms. 

Tuberuulosis  of  the  oncephalon  is  diagnosticated  with  more  difficnll 
than  that  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  ;  but  certain  of  these  01 
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are  ordinarily  tabercolar  at  the  same  time,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  affected  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  meninges.  Among  the  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic  value  may 
be  mentioned  cephalalgia  and  more  or  less  fever,  with  exacerbations  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  strabismus, 
inequality  or  irregular  action  of  the  pupils,  impairment  of  vision,  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  and  convulsive  movements  or  paralysis. 

In  certain  cases  careful  observation  and  discrimination  of  symptoms  are 
requisite,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from  intra-cranial 
tubercles,  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain  caused  by  obstruction  in  the 
venous  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchial  phthisis,  when  the  glands  are  still  small,  is 
necessarily  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  symptoms.     When  they 
hftve  increased  in  size  and  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  pneumogastric 
or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  producing  the  spasmodic  cough  already  de- 
scribed, the  differential  diagnosis  between  that  disease  and  pertussis  may 
be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  facts  :  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs 
singly,  and  is  non-contagious,  while  pertussis  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and 
with  evidences  of  contagion.     There  are  no  successive  stages,  to  wit, 
those  of  catarrh,  paroxysmal  cough,  and  decline,  as  in  that  disease,  and 
the  cough,  though  paroxysmal,  is  short,  and  without  whoop  or  vomiting. 
In  feeble    children,  with  inherited    tubercular   diathesis,  emaciation, 
sweats,  and  a  chronic  cough,  with  the  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms, 
should  excite  suspicions  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  involved.     The  evi- 
dence is  almost  conclusive  if  the  cough  become  paroxysmal,  and  there 
be  a  load,  persistent,  tracheal  or  bronchial  r^le. 

In  certain  of  the  patients  affected  with  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  we 
have  seen  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  due  to  compression  of  one  or 
more  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  chest.  Compression  of  these  vessels,  and 
consequent  retarded  circulation,  may  be  confidently  referred  to  enlarged 
bronchial  glands,  since  aneurism,  carcinomatous  or  other  tumors,  which 
would  produce  a  similar  result,  are  very  rare  before  puberty.  Sometimes 
the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain  by  the  physical  signs  observed  by  auscul- 
tation, and  percussion  over  the  sternum  and  the  interscapular  space.  The 
condition  of  the  external  glands  should  also  be  observed,  as  those  of  the 
axilla,  neck,  and  groin. 

The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary,  though  more  readily  made  than  that  of 
intra-cranial  and  bronchial  tuberculosis,  is  often  difficult  and  uncertain. 
This  is,  in  part,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  so  frequently 
disseminated,  while  emaciation  and  a  chronic  cough  are  not  infrequent 
from  other  causes  than  tubercles.  Rachitis,  intestinal  worms,  dentition, 
simple  tracheal  or  bronchial  inflammation,  may  be  attended  both  by  a 
chronic  cough  and  emaciation.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  order  to 
avoid  a  grave  error  in  diagnosis.     Precipitancy  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubt- 
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ful  cases  is  worse  than  indecision,  and  it  is  often  best  to  postpone  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  till  the  case  has  been 
observed  for  a  few  days. 

The  significance  and  importance  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
other  facts  on  which  a  diagnosis  must  be  based,  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently  pointed  out.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  in  certain  cases  impossible,  to 
discriminate  between  simple  cheesy  pneumonia  and  cheesy  pneumonia 
which  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  tubercles.  The  patient  has  an  at- 
tack  of  catarrhal  pnemuonia  ;  but,  instead  of  absorption  of  the  inflam- 
matory  product,  cheesy  infiltration  occurs,  and  the  lung  in  places  becomes 
infiltrated  with  pus,  softens,  and  breaks  down.  The  patient  presents  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  phthisis.  He  may  recover  after  a  pro- 
tracted sickness,  or  may  die.  The  disease  may,  and  often  does,  remain 
a  pneumonia  ;  but  this  is  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  favors  the  devel- 
opment of  tubercles,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  tubercles  do 
form  in  the  last  weeks  of  life.  Though  the  differential  diagnosis  in  such 
cases  between  cheesy  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  supervening  on  pneu- 
monia is  impossible,  practicaUy  the  discrimination  is  unimportant,  as  the 
same  treatment  is  required. 

Advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  when  it  supervenes  upon 
pneumonia,  can  in  most  instances  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  a  careful 
examination.  Still,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  already  pointed  out,  that 
certain  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  which  occurring  in  the  adult 
would  afford  almost  positive  proof  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  not  infre- 
quently have  a  different  origin  in  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercles  in  the  abdominal  organs  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  symptoms  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.  Among  the  chief  diagnostic  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum 
may  be  mentioned  meteorism  and  a  degree  of  tendemess.on  pressure,  but 
there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  intestines  com- 
mon in  ill-nourished  infants  and  the  rachitic,  or  the  fullness  due  to  en- 
larged spleen  or  liver,  for  that  occasioned  by  peritoneal  tuberculization, 
and  vice  versa.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination  of  ac- 
companying symptoms,  and  the  shape  and  feel  of  the  abdomen,  usually 
suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  gaseous  distension  of  the 
abdomen  there  is  an  absence  of  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  which 
attend  tuberculosis  ;  rachitis  occurs  at  an  earlier  age  than  peritoneal 
tuberculosis,  and  digital  examination,  aided  by  percussion,  enables  us  to 
diagnosticate  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

Tubercular  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  cannot  be  positively 
diagnosticated  when  they  are  small.  When  they  have  attained  such  a  size 
that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  palpation,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  suffices  to  establish 
the  diagnosis.     The  glandular  tumors  can  be  diagnosticated  from   other 
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tamors  by  the  fact  that  they  are  tender  on  pressure,  and  occupy  the  um- 
bilical region,  while  faecal  tumors  are  not  tender,  and  are  located  in  the 
iliac  or  lumbar  region.  Gastro-intestinal  tuberculosis  cannot  be  positively 
diagnosticated.  Protracted  diarrhcea,  or  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
not  readily  controlled  by  medicine,  and  occurring  in  tubercular  cases,  are 
probably  associated  with  intestinal  ulceration  ;  but  in  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  ulceration  are  there  also  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the 
intestines,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  the  ordinary  result  of  tuberculosis  in  the  child, 
as  it  is  in  the  adult  ;  but  now  and  then  one  recovers.  Hospital  statistics 
&how  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  seven 
months.  Under  favorable  circim[istances  it  is  more  protracted,  even  to 
two  or  three  years.  Those  succumb  soonest  who  inherit  a  strongly 
marked  tubercular  diathesis,  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  ill- ventilated  apart- 
ments, and  whose  diet  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Therefore  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  the  city  tuberculosis  presents  a  worse  form  and  pursues  a  more 
lapid  course  than  among  families  in  better  circumstances. 

Favorable  prognostic  signs  are  absence  of  tubercular  diathesis,  good 
appetite  and  general  health,  with  little  emaciation,  infrequency  of  cough, 
with  respiration,  pulse,  and  temperature  nearly  nonnal.     Such  symptoms 
may  afford  "hope  of  recovery   with  judicious  regimenal  and  therapeutic 
measures.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  be  grave,  death  is  in- 
evitable, unless  in  bronchial  phthisis,  in  which,  even  when  there  is  con- 
siderable urgency  of  symptoms,  the  offending  gland  is  sometimes  elimi- 
nated by  softening  and  ulceration,  and  the  patient  improves  temporarily,  if 
he  do  not  ultimately   recover.     Complete   and  permanent  recovery  is, 
howe?er,  quite  exceptional. 

Death  in  tuberculosis  of  children  may  occur  from  exhaustion  induced 
by  the  general  disease,  or  from  the  local  effect  of  the  tubercles.  Thus, 
in  intra-cranial  tuberculosis  it  may  result  from  coma  ;  in  pulmonary 
taberculosis,  from  dyspnoea,  though  more  frequently  from  exhaustion  ; 
in  that  of  the  bronchial  glands,  from  coma,  dyspnoea,  exhaustion,  or  even 
from  haemorrhage  ;  in  that  of  the  abdominal  organs,  from  peritonitis  or 
protracted  diarrhoea. 

Trsatmsnt.  Prophylactic. — Since  caseous  substance  occurring  in  some 
part  of  the  system  is  the  common  cause  of  the  development  of  tuber- 
dee,  it  is  evident  that  measures  which  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
this  substance  are  prophylactic  of  tuberculosis  ;  and  since,  in  children, 
cheesy  matter,  m  most  instances,  is  a  product  of  strumous  inflammations, 
the  anti-strumous  remedies  are  demanded  in  the  prophylactic  as  well  as 
curative  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Therefore,  the  strumous  child  should 
be  watched  with  great  care,  and  such  measures  be  employed  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  invigorate  its  system.  If  the  mother  belong  to  a  decidedly 
tabercolar  family,   or  give  the  history  of  scrofula  in  her  childhood,  it 
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is  betUr  tbat  she  do  not  Buckle  her  infant,  but  employ  a  bealAy  wet- 
nurse.  ChildreD  who  are  weaned  sboald  have  plain,  but  nntritious  and 
ewiily  digested  diet,  a  part  of  which  should  be  milk.  Reaidonce 
airy  and  salubrious  localitv,  out-door  life,  a  scrupulous  aroidance  of  ex- 
posure by  which  a  cold  might  be  contracted,  are  important,  in  order  to 
the  continued  latency  of  the  diathesis. 

Loss  of  flesh  or  appetite,  or  other  cvidcncca  of  failing  health,  indicate 
the  need  of  other  measurea  of  a  thcmpeutic  character.  Alcoholic  etima- 
lantB  should  now  be  allowed  three  or  four  times  daily  in  milk  ;  cod-li 
oil,  with  half  ila  quantity  of  ayrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  to 
which  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  la  added,  will  be  found  useful  for 
the-se  cases,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  forma  of  scrofula.  The  various  bitt«r 
preparations  containing  iron,  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quiuine,  etii. 
calisaya  bark  with  iron,  etc,  ahould  be  employed,  when,  for  any  reason, 
cod-liver  oil  is  not  tolerated.  By  the  employment  of  auch  precautioDvy 
measurea  as  soon  as  indicated,  multitudes  of  children  might  be  saved  from 
tuberculosis  who  now  pcriah. 

Carativr. — The  medicinal  agenta  which  are  required  in  ordinary  cases 
have  been  already   mentioned,  namely,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  sometimes  tha 
vegetable  tonics,    and  alcoholic  stimulants.     The  oil  may  bo  given 
emulsion  to  disguise  the  unpleaaant  flavor,  or,  which  I  prefer,  mixed  w 
half  its  qnanlity  of  ayrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  aa  recommend) 
for  the  treatment  of  scrofula. 

If  the  cod-liver  oil  be  not  tolerated,  or  if  it  impair  the  a]ipetit«, 
should  be  diacontinued.  In  cases  of  diarrhiea  it  is  of  little  or  no  ben^t' 
and  may  do  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  patients  sometimes  do 
better  with  simple  regimeniLl  measurea,  aided  by  alcoholic  atimulftats,  and 
one  of  the  least  unpleaaant  of  the  tonics,  as  wine  of  iron  or  the  cutisaya 
bark.  The  regimen  already  recommended  fur  prevention  ia  also  reqi 
as  a  part  of  the  curative  treatment. 

Certain  modiflcationa  of  treatment  are  demanded  on  account  (rf 
localization  of  the  tubercles.  Intra- cranial  tuberculosis,  as  soon 
diagnosticated,  ahould  be  treated  by  pretty  decided  doses  of  iodide 
potaasiuui,  though,  nnfortunately,  there  ia  little  prospect  of  improvemei 
The  glandular  disease,  whether  bronchial  or  mesenteric,  requim 
iodide  of  iron,  with  or  without  that  of  potassium.  Pneumonitis  or] 
titis,  so  frequent  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  requires  e 
lient  poultices,  with  moderate  counter- irritation,  and  the  judicious  use 
opiates  with  atimulanta.  The  peritonitis  occnrring  in  abdominal  tnberci 
losis,  which  ia  usually  circumscribed,  is  best  treated  by  fomentations 
poultices,  with  opiates,  and  iho  diarrhoea  by  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
chalk,  five  to  ten  grams  of  each,  or  the  bismuth  with  Dover's  powde 
a  more  active  astringent. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two  forms, 
namely,  the  congenital  and  acquired  ;  the  former  is  the  more  frequent. 

Etiology. — Congenital  syphilis  may  be  derived  from  either  father  or 

mother.     Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis,  may  transmit  it 

to  the  offspring,  although  at  the  time  free  from  syphilitic  symptoms. 

The  mother,  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  infected  with  syphilis 

phor  to  the  eighth  month  of  gestation,  may  communicate  the  disease  to 

the  foetus  ;  syphilis  contracted  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does  not 

affect  the  foetus.     If  both   parents  have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost 

necessarily  syphilitic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  be  affected^ 

the  infant  may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.      Sometimes,  with  such 

parentage,  a  part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part  healthy.. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received  through 
primary  lesions — that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from  a  chancre  or 
hubo ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the  secondary  lesions.  In- 
ocalation  by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at  the  birth  of  the  infant,  from  a 
syphilitic  sore  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  vulva  of  the  mother  ;  inoculation 
in  this  manner  is,  however,  rare.  Children  may  also  receive  the  virus 
from  primary  lesions  on  the  persons  of  nurses  or  companions.  Infection 
in  this  manner  is  sometimes  accidental,  and  sometimes  the  result  of 
criminal  conduct.  A  chancre  on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse  not  very 
infrequently  communicates  syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of  **  secondary  manifestations,"  for  a  long  timo 
doubted,  is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  communicated  by 
the  secretion  or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a  secondary  sore.  Ilcnce 
the  danger  of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet-nurses,  though  they  present  no 
symptoms  of  recent  syphilis.  Excoriations  or  sores  upon  the  nipple  or 
breast  of  an  infected  wet-nurse  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurs- 
ling ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mucous  tubercles  or  fissures  upon  the  lips 
or  tongue  of  the  infected  infant  may  be  the  means  of  contaminating  a 
healthy  wet-nurse.  Many  such  cases  are  now  contained  in  the  records  of 
medicine.  Vaccination  by  means  of  the  scab  is  also  a  mode  by  which 
constitutional  syphilis  may  be  communicated.  For  further  particulars  in 
reference  to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  vaccina- 
tion. ' 
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Clinical  History. — The  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus,  and  the  development  and  health  of  the  infant, 
are  different  in  different  cases.  The  fcetas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
poison,  often  ceases  to  grow,  shrivels,  dies,  and  is  expelled,  long  before 
term  ;  or  it  may  be  bom  alive,  but  prematurely,  and  showing  clear  evi- 
dences of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world  ;  or,  again,  it 
may  be  bom  at  terra,  but  dead.  So  frequently  is  syphilis  a  cause  of  non- 
viability,  that,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  this  disease  should  be  suspect- 
ed as  the  cause,  whenever  a  woman  repeatedly  aborts.  Abortion  from 
syphilis  commonly  occurs  at  or  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  dies  from  syphilis  there  is  often  placental 
syphilitic  disease,  namely,  an  undue  growth  of  cells  in  the  villi,  which, 
compressing  the  vessels,  gives  rise  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  prevents  the 
requisite  interchange  between  the  matemal  and  foetal  blood.  (Herring, 
Frankell.)  Frankell  designated  the  change  **  granulation-cell  hypertrophy 
of  the  placental  villi."  Yirchow,  in  one  case,  found  a  gummy  tumor  in 
the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

When  a  foetus  destroyed  by  8)rphilis  is  expelled,  it  is  apt  to  present  a 
macerated  appearance,  the  cuticle  being  detached  over  large  patches  of 
surface,  and  in  other  parts  raised  in  blebs,  with  a  thin,  puriform,  and 
offensive  fluid  underneath  ;  the  liver  is  occasionally  indurated,  and  ab- 
scesses with  spots  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  thymus 
gland  ;  the  amniotic  fluid  is  offensive,  turbid,  and  of  a  greenish  or  green- 
ish-brown appearance. 

If  the  foetus,  in  which  syphilitic  manifestations  have  begun  to  occur, 
have  reached  a  viable  age,  and  bo  bom  alive,  it  is  small  and  imperfectly 
developed,  often  shriveled  and  senile  in  appearance.  The  skin  looks  un- 
healthy, and  it  may  exhibit  a  distinct  rash.  Bonchut  saw  a  seven  and  a 
half  months'  infant  bom  alive,  with  an  eruption  of  a  copper  color  upon 
the  legs  and  arms,  and  onyxis  upon  the  Angers  and  toes.  The  bullae  of 
pemphigus  are  also  not  infrequent  upon  the  skin  at  birth,  or  they  appear 
within  a  few  days,  two  or  three,  after  birth.  The  smallest  are  about  the 
size  of  a  split  pea  ;  but  many  are  considerably  larger  ;  the  largest  consist 
of  two  or  more  which  have  coalesced.  They  contain  a  thin,  green- 
ish, pumlent  matter,  and  appear  most  frequently  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  but  also  in  severe  cases  upon  the  face  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Recently  I  was  able  to  diagnosticate  syph- 
ilis in  an  infant  within  a  day  after  birth,  by  its  small  size  and  feebleness, 
and  the  appearance  of  large  blebs  of  pemphigus  upon  its  hands,  feet, 
fingers  and  toes,  over  which  the  skin  soon  broke,  leaving  troublesome  and 
bleeding  sores  ;  coryza  commenced  about  the  twelfth  day.  The  parents 
seemed  healthy,  but  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  syphilitic  taint  to  the 
•  mother.  Non-syphilitic  pemphigus,  the  result  of  cachexia,  sometimes 
appears  soon  after  birth,  but  its  primary  and.  usual  seat  is  around  the 
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Beck,  aod  upon  the  body.     I  bare  known  it  to  appear  within  the  first 
week  of  life,  and  end  fatally  by  the  close  of  the  second  week.     I  have 
not  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  syphilitic  pemphigus  by  the 
history  of  the  family,  and  its  absence  from  the  palmar  and  plantar  sur- 
faces of  the  hands  and  feet.     Condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  stains 
of  a  copper  color  are  the  principal  syphilitic  affections,  besides  pemphigus, 
which  have  been  observed  at  birth  on  the  bodies  of  contaminated  infants. 
It  is  stated  that  M.  Cnllerier^  in  ten  years^  attendance  at  the  H6pital  de 
Lorraine,   met  only  two  cases  of  syphilitic  manifestations  at  birth,  and 
Victor  de  Meric  only  two  cases  in  forty-six  infants,  who  were  affected 
with  congenital  syphilis  (Bumstead)  ;    but  in  the  practice  of  others  a 
lai^er  proportion  have  exhibited  symptoms  at  birth.      Ordinarily    the 
pciiod  in  which  congenital  syphilis  is  first  revealed  by  symptoms  is  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  fortieth  days.     Barely  the  manifestation  of  the 
disease  is  delayed  several  months.     M.  Diday  ascertained  the  time  of  the 
oommencement  of  symptoms  in  158  cases  as  follows  : 

Before  the  completion  of  one  month  after  birth,  in  .  .86 

two    "  ♦•        n       ..  45 

three  "         "        *'      "   .         .        .  15 

At  foar  months, 7 

"  five        " 1 

"  six         " 1 

••  eight     " 1 

"  one  year, 1 

••  two  years 1 

In  eases  of  tardy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms  it  is  probable 
that  the  poison  has  been  partially  eradicated  from  the  affected  parent  by 
appropriate  treatment. 

The  DQtrition  of  the  infant  who  has  inherited  the  syphilitic  taint,  but 
does  not  exhibit  it  at  birth,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it  begins  to  be  im- 
paired when  the  local  manifestations  of  syphilis  appear,  or  soon  after. 
The  system  gradually  wastes  ;  the  skin  loses  its  fresh  and  healthy  ap- 
peannce,  and  becomes  sallow,  and,  after  a  time,  more  or  less  wrinkled  ; 
the  features  become  pinched  and  contracted,  and  wear  a  sad  expression. 
M.  Diday  says  :  *^  Next  to  this  look  of  little  old  men,  so  common  in 
new.boro  children  doomed  to  syphilis,  the  most  characteristic  sign  is  the 
color  of  the  skin. "  Trousseau  thus  describes  this  discoloration  of  the 
Borface :  ^'  Before  the  health  becomes  affected,  the  child  has  already  a 
peculiar  appearance  ;  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  face,  loses  its  trans- 
parency ;  it  becomes  dull,  even  when  there  is  neither  puffiness  nor 
emaciation  ;  its  rosy  color  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint, 
which  resembles  that  of  Asiatics.  It  is  yellow,  or  like  coffee  mixed  with 
milk,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  smoke  ;  it  has  an  empyreu- 
natic  color,  similar  to  that  which  exists  on  the  fingers  of  persons  who  are 
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in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.     It  appears  as  if  a  layer  of  ooloring 

had  been  laid  on  uneijually  ;  it  sonietimes  occupies  the  whole  of  the  skin, 
but  is  more  marked  in  certain  favorite  spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows, 
chin,  nose,  cyelida — in  short,  the  most  pruminent  parts  of  the  face  ;  the 
deeper  parts,  such  as  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  tbc  hollow  of  the 
cheek,  and  that  which  separates  the  lower  lip  from  the  chin,  almost  alwsyi 
remain  free  from  it.  Although  the  face  is  commonly  the  part  most 
ftSected,  the  rest  of  the  body  always  participate*  more  or  lesa  in  this  tint. 
The  child  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

The  infant  whose  system  b  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis  rarely 
smiles,  and  its  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive  ;  its  frequent,  whimpering  ciy 
b-quile  characteristic. 

CoRVZA  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  the  local  affectioM 
which  occur  in  infantile  syphilis.  It  is  slight  at  first,  attracting  little  at- 
tention from  the  parents,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  significance,  and 
usually  attribute  it  to  a  slight  cold  ;  but  it  gradually  increases.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  secretion  from  the  Scbnciderian  membrane,  at  first  thin,  but 
which  becomes  more  consistent,  and  is  attcnileiJ  by  the  formation  of 
scabs.  Tlic  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  presence  of  crusts,  narrows  the  passage  through  tha 
nostrils  so  as  to  produce  snuffling  respiration,  and  sometimes  render  nun- 
ing  difficult.  In  severe  cases  respiration  through  the  Dostrils  is  almost 
wholly  prevented,  so  that  death  may  occur  from  inanition,  unless  ths 
breast  bo  milked  into  the  infant's  mouth,  or  it  be  fed  with  a  spoon  ;  but, 
ordinarily,  even  in  grave  coryza,  it  continues  to  nurse,  though  obliged 
often  to  releoao  its  bold  of  the  mpple  to  obtain  breath.  It  is  when  coryis 
begins  to  interfere  with  lactation  thai  it  first  alarms  the  parents.  Tha 
inflammation  at  the  same  time  may  affect  the  throat  and  larynx,  caasii^ 
hoarseness  of  the  voice.  Ulceration  of  tbc  Schnciderian  membrane  aoj 
the  adjacent  cartilage  or  bono  is  rare  in  infancy  or  childhood,  although 
cases  occur  which  are  even  attended  with  more  or  less  flattening  of  tha 
nose.  Diday  believes  that  the  discharge  which  accompanies  ooryi 
is  in  great  part  due  to  mucous  patches  developed  on  the  Schoeideriaa' 
membrane.  The  upper  lip,  over  which  the  discharge  flows,  become*! 
rod,  excoriated,  and  more  or  less  incrustcd.  The  coryza,  in  most  caeea,.  I 
coexists  with  other  local  syphilitic  affections.  Occasionally  it  oocumI 
alone,  and  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  specific  bunt,f 
except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  mal-DUtrition  and  general  appearance  a ' 
the  [latient. 

McicoiTB  PliTCHis  occur  in  most  patients.     They  are  developed  eilber4 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  tliin  and^l 
exposed  to  friction,  and  such  as  are  moistened  by  secretion  or  transudft>| 
lion  from  the  vessels  underneath.     The  rooat  common  seat  of  muconi 
patches  is  at  tlic  termination  of  mucous  canals  ;  but  in  infancy,  on  accouofrfl 
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of  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin,  they  may  occur  upon  almost  any  part 
of  the  cutaneous  surface.  They  are  most  common,  however,  around  the 
anus,  upon  the  vulva,  scrotum,  umbilicus,  labial  commissures,  in  the 
axillae,  and  behind  the  ears. 

Mucous  patches  upon  the  skin  present  a  rounded  border,  and  are  slightly 
elevated.  Their  color  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  skin  which  has 
been  softened  by  the  prolonged  application  of  a  poultice.  Erosions  and 
cracks  sometimes  occur  in  the  patches,  from  which  a  thin  liquid 
exudes.  n 

Upon  mucous  surfaces  they  are  less  elevated  than  upon  the  skin,  and 
are  prone  to  ulcerate.  These  ulcerations,  commencing  at  the  centre,  ex- 
tend, and  soon  the  mucous  patch  disappears,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by 
an  ulcer.  The  ulcer  may  be  circular,  oval,  elliptical,  crescentic,  or  irregu- 
lar.    The  arches  of  the  fauces  are  a  common  seat  of  mucous  patches.-^ 

Roseola  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  infantile  syphilis.     **  It  is  dis- 

tingaished,'^  says  Diday,  **  by  patches  of  a  bright  rose-color,  circum- 

tGiibed,  irregularly  rounded,  of  various  sizes  (most  frequently  about  as 

large  as  one  of  the  nails)  ;  appearing,  by  preference,  on  the  belly,  lower 

part  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  inner  surface  of  the  extremities.''     The 

spots  do  not  readily  and  fully  disappear  by  pressure. 

PxMPBious  appearing  soon  after  birth  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
lU  most  frequent  seat,  whether  occurring  after  birth  or  as  a  subsequent 
manifestation,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  fingers,  and  toes.  This  eruption  commences  by  a  violet  tint  of 
the  skin,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty- eight  hours  a  watery 
fluid  collects  underneath,  which  soon  becomes  turbid.  The  skin  peels 
off,  and  sometimes  an  angry  sore  results,  which  bleeds  readily  when 
nibbed  or  pressed.  In  other  and  more  favorable  cases  new  skin  takes 
the  place  of  that  which  is  lost.  Pemphigus  at  birth  is  a  precursor  of 
death,  bat  when  it  appears  for  the  first  time  some  weeks  after  birth,  it  is 
a  less  unfavorable  prognostic  sign.  In  cases  of  recovery  it  disappears, 
with  proper  treatment,  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Acne,  Impetigo,  and  Ecthyma  are  occasionally  observed  in  children 
afilicted  with  syphilis.  The  indurated  pustules  of  acne  occur  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  shoulders,  back,  chest,  and  buttocks.  The  pus  is 
sometimes  absorbed,  and  in  other  cases  discharged,  leaving  a  small 
cicatrix,  which,  after  a  time,  disappears.  Impetigo  appears  most  frequently 
upon  the  face,  and  occasionally  upon  the  chest,  neck,  axilla,  and  groin. 
Unlike  simple  impetigo,  the  syphilitic  impetiginous  eruption  is  surrounded 
by  a  copper-colored  areola.  Ecthyma  occurs  upon  the  legs  and  buttocks 
chiefly.  It  commences  as  violet-colored  spots,  which  are  soon  trans- 
formed into  pustules.  Ulcers  succeed,  which,  in  reduced  states  of  the 
system,  are  apt  to  enlarge  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child.  Of  the 
three  pustular  eruptions,  acne,  according  to  Diday,  is  the  least  serious^- 
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indicating  a  ^ Mess  confinned  diathesis."  Ecthyma  is  the  most  seiioas, 
on  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  system  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated. Syphilitic  papulse  and  squarose  are  rare  in  infants,  but  cases  have 
been  observed.  Onychia  occasionally  occurs,  though  less  frequently  than 
in  syphilis  of  the  adult.  -^ 

Visceral  Lesions. — The  visceral  lesions  which  result  from  the  syphilis 
of  infancy  and  childhood  are,  suppuration  in  the  thymus  gland  ;  gummy 
tumors  in  certain  organs,  most  frequently  the  lungs  and  liver  ;  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  known  as  syphilitic  cirrhosis ; 
partial  perihepatitis,  with  depressions  resembling  cicatrices  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  liver  ;  peritonitis  ;  periostitis,  with  thickening  of  the  bone 
and  exostosis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  thymus  gland  is  not  common,  or  has 
not  been  frequently  observed.  When  it  is  present  the  gland  sometimes 
presents  its  normal  appearance  externally,  and  the  abscess  is  only  discov- 
ered by  incisions.  Gummy  tumors  are  white  and  spheroidal ;  some  are 
as  small  or  smaller  than  a  pin's  head,  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  pea, 
or  even  a  hazel-nut.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  not  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.  Gummy  tumors,  accord- 
ing to  Lebert,  consist  **  of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pale,  clastic 
fibres,  inclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homc^eneous  granular  sub- 
stance^ the  elements  of  which  are  less  adherent  to  each  other  than  in  de- 
posits of  true  tubercle."  Lebert  also,  with  other  microscopists,  discov- 
ered round  granular  cells  in  these  tumors.  According  to  Robin,  gummy 
tumors  *^  are  made  up  of  rounded  nuclei  belonging  to  fibro- plastic  cells, 
or  cytoblastions  ;  of  a  finely  granular,  semi-transparent,  and  amorphous 
substance  ;  and,  finally,  of  isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small  num- 
ber of  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  capillary  bloodvessels. ' ' 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  waxy  degenera- 
tion, and  ihe  spleen  and  liver  of  infants  may  be  enlarged  from  this  cause. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  half  the  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  (London  Lancet j  April  Idth, 
1867.) 

Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  substance  was  first  noticed  by  Giib- 
ler.  It  is  not  common  in  the  infant.  A  specimen,  showing  this  lesion, 
was  presented  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  in  1860,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilks.  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilks  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis  :  ^^  Having 
dissected  the  bodies  of  several  infants  who  have  died  of  congenital  syphi- 
lis, I  have  found  fatty  livers,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule  ;  but  in 
only  two  have  I  discovered  adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character. 
The  present  example,  however,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the 
disease  described  by  Gubler.  It  must  be  distinguished  (at  least  as  far  as 
the  naked-eye  appearance  reaches)  from  the  syphilitic  disease  of  adults, 
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qI  which  many  specimene  have  been  before  the  Society.  In  these  the 
0igan  is  cicatrized  on  the  surface,  and  contains  distinct  nodules  of  fibrous 
^ssae ;  while  in  the  disease  of  children,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  the 
whole  organ  is  infiltrated  by  a  new  material,  and  it  consequently  becomes, 
gg  described  by  Gubler,  hypertrophied,  globular,  and  hard,  resistant  to 
pressure,  and  even  when  torn  by  the  fingers,  its  surface  receives  no  in- 
dentation from  them  ;  it  is  also  elastic,  and  when  cut,  creaks  slightly 
under  the  scalpel.  This  was  the  form  of  disease  in  the  present  speci- 
jD&a.  It  came  from  a  syphilitic  child,  a  month  old,  in  whom  the  liver 
could  be  felt  enlarged  during  life,  and  when  removed  weighed  a  pound 
and  a  half.  It  was  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  so  hard  that  it  resembled 
rather  a  fibrous  tumor  than  a  liver.  It  is  seen  that  the  liver  in  the 
syphilitic  child  is  liable  to  three  distinct  pathological  processes,  namely, 
gummy  tumors,  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degeneration,  and  waxy  degeneration." 

Syphilitic  perihepatitis  and  periostitis  are  more  rare  in  infancy  and 
childhood  than  in  adult  life,  but  they  occasionally  occur.  The  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  considered  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  one  of  the  results 
of  syphilis,  and  a  cause  of  its  death. 

OssKOUS  Lesions. — Within  the  last  few  years,  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  bones  in  children.  In  1870,  Dr.  Wegner,  of  Berlin,  published  his 
ohservations  of  the  state  of  the  skeleton  in  twelve  S3rphilitic  children,  who 
were  either  stillborn,  or  who  died  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  birth. 
He  found  clear  proof  that  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  very  frequently  disturbs 
the  nutrition  and  produces  anatomical  changes  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
foetus.  The  following  are  the  lesions,  clearly  referable  to  syphilis,  which 
he  observed  :  periostitis  of  long  bones,  including  the  ribs  ;  softening, 
separation,  and  sometimes  crepitation,  at  the  point  of  union  of  diaphysis 
and  epiphysis  ;  chalky  concretions  and  infiltrations  along  the  line  of  ossi- 
fication ;  fatty  degeneration  of  marrow  ;  irregular  formation  and  distribu- 
tion of  spongy  substance  in  the  epiphysis.  These  lesions  were  not  all 
observed  in  each  case,  but  they  occurred  with  such  frequency  that  there 
conld  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  the  syphilitic  tamt  of  system. 
Confirmatory  observations  also,  in  twelve  cases,  have  since  been  made  by 
Waldeyer  and  Kobner.* 

Again,  there  is  a  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  bone  in  children,  which  is  not 
usually  present  or  has  not  usually  been  observed  at  birth,  but  is  devel- 
oped In  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  infancy.  The  lesion  alluded  to  is  a 
circumscribed  enlargement  of  one  or  more  bones.  This  has  been  most 
frequently  observed  upon  the  long  bones,  including  the  clavicle  and  ribs  ; 
hut  in  certain  children  it  occurs  upon  other  bones  in  addition.     In  some 

*  See  elaborate  paper  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  New  York  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics, etc.,  July,  1874. 
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cawB  il  is  one  of  the  first  manifestAtiona  of  hcretlitaiy  ByphUitf 
even  sooner  than  the  coryztt,  while  in  others  Hvenil  months  elapse  befon 
it  nppeart.  In  one  case,  reported  hy  Dr.  Bnlklcy,*  of  this  city,  it  was  lint 
Been  only  n  few  days  after  Lirtli,  being  perhaps  congcnitsi  ;  while  in 
another  case,  in  which  tlie  enlHtgenient  was  upon  certain  phalangi]>s,  and 
which  ia  represented  in  the  ncconipHnying  figure,  it  appeared  at  the  age  oij 
twelve  iiioDllis.  When  it  occurs  upon  a  phalangeal  bone,  it  is  deaij 
darlyliltt  g^phililUa. 

The  enlargement,  if  upon  a  long  bone,  ordinarily  begins  at  or 
point  of  union  of  the  diaphybis  with  the  epiphysis.  It  ia  located  npoit 
the  extremity  of  tlie  shttft  which  it  encircles,  and  it  extends  over  a  part 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis.  It  has  an  elevation  of  perhaps  one 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  typical  cases  ;  its  surface  issmootli,  or 
slightly  undulating,  and  the  skin  over  it,  though  distended,  has  ita  nonnd 
appearance,  and  is  easily  movable,  unless  ulcerations  have  occurred. 
These  enlargements,  which  result  from  the  specific  inflammation  ocoofx 
ring  in  the  periosteum  and  the  bona^ 
^^-  ^^-  may  resolve  underproper  treatment; 

but  if  neglected,  and  the  anti-hy< 
gienic  conditions  are  bad,  degenera- 
tive changes  may  occur,  ending  in 
ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  dis- 
eased part  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Tltough  these  bone  enlargements, 
whenever    observed,  should    excite 
\  suspicious  of  syphilis  as  the  canae, 
mlai^ements  which  present  the  same 
general    appearance  do  occur  fWBt 
other  causes.     Such  a  case  was  ob- 
served by  me  in  the  children' 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Belle*, 
vue,  and  Dr.  Bulklcy  details  anot 
case  in  his  paper.     In  the  case 
served  by  me,  the  inflammalion 
enlargement  seemed  to  be  strumi 
Baumlersays:  "  Dactylitis  syphili 
ica  does  nut  always  originate  in  the  bone  ;  similar  appearances  nuy 
produced  through  gummous  formation  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons, 
in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  finger  ;"  and  again,  "  Its  outward  appcap- 
'  tuberculusis,  enchondroma, 


I 


an  CO  may  be 
of  the  bonc-n 


I  by  t 

(Art.  Syphili 


I  Encyel.) 


Mr.  J.   Hutchinson,  of  London,  has  colled  attention  to  the  fact   I 
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hereditary  syphilis,  hnviog  perhaps  been  manifested  by  tbo  usual  symp- 
toms during  infancy,  and  then  becoming  latent,  may  give  rise  to  now 
symptoms  after  the  fourth  year.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  aymptoms  ia  a  dwarfing 
of  the  permanent  incisor  teeth,  which  are 
rounded  and  peg-like,  and  their  enamel 
notched  at  the  free  enda  of  the  teeth.  On 
account  of  the  small  size  and  shape  of  the 
teeth,  there  are  interspaces  between  them. 
This  abnormal  development  ia  most  marked  in  the  central  incisors  of  the 
npper  jaw,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  limited  to  them,  and  it  never  appears 
in  the  other  incisors  unless  it  does  also  in  them.  Another  symptom, 
which  only  appears  in  hereditary  syphilis,  is  an  interstitial  keratitis  occur- 
ring on  both  sides,  and  attended  by  the  deposition  of  fibrin  in  the  sub- 
itsDce  of  the  cornea.  In  a  few  weeks  the  inflammation  declines,  but  a 
ilight  opacity  of  the  cornea  remains.  The  cerebral  nerves  may  become 
»3«cted,  usnaily  a  single  pair — if  the  auditory,  deafness  resulting  ;  if  the 
optic,  dimncBB  of  sight.  Occasionally  there  arc  other  manifestations  of 
typhilia  in  this  period,  as  enlargement  of  spleen  and  liver,  and  nodes 
apon  the  long  bones. 

Prookosis. — This  depends  in  great  part  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient.  If  there  be  much  emaciation,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  a 
defpiy-scated  cachexia,  a  considerable  proportion  perish.  On  the  other 
.  band,  if  the  genera!  health  be  not  greatly  impaired,  although  the  local 
(Sections  are  pretty  severe,  the  prognosis  with  correct  treatment  is  good. 
The  younger  the  infant,  when  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  appear,  the  more 
unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  is  the  prognosis, 

Tebatment. — Parents  who  beget  syphilitic  children  ought,  from  a 
dat  rei^rd  for  their  offspring,  to  make  use  of  anti syphilitic  remedies, 
illhough  they  present  in  their  persons  no  evidences  of  syphilitic  taint. 
A  good  prescription  for  the  parents  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive 
tntiiimate  in  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  given  twice  or  three  times 
diilr  for  several  weeks.  If  the  father  have  had  syphilis,  both  parents 
thoiild  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and  it  may  be  continued,  at  least 
on  tie  part  of  the  mother,  during  the  first  months  of  her  gestation.  So 
BEuall  a  dose  of  the  mercurial  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  increase 
the  liability  to  miscarry.  There  is  much  more  danger  of  miscarrying 
from  allowing  the  syphilitic  taint  to  remain  uncontrolled.  Some  prefer 
tbe  use  of  mercurial  ointment  in  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women  for 
iTphilis,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  used 
for  thie  purpose  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce.  It  is 
equally  effectual  in  the  eradication  of  the  syphilitic  taint  with  the  smalt 
dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  recommended  above  for  internal  administra- 
lioii ;  bat  it  ia  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 
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enters  the  circulation  when  inunction  is  employed,  and  salivation  is  more 
likely  to  occur. 

Syphilis  in  the  infant  requires  mercurial  treatment  as  in  the  adult. 
Mercury  may  be  employed  internally  or  by  inunction.  Some  prefer 
inunction  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  **  I  have  spread,"  says  he,  **  mercurial  oint- 
ment, made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  over  a  flannel 
roller,  and  bound  it  round  the  child  once  a  day.  The  child  kicks  about, 
and,  the  cuticle  being  thin,  the  mercury  is  absorbed.  It  does  not  either 
gripe  or  purge,  nor  does  it  make  the  gum  sore,  but  it  cures  the*  disease. 
I  have  adopted  this  practice  in  a  great  many  cases,  with  the  most  signal 
success."  Trousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  discountenances  the  use  of 
inunction,  as  mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  skin  produces  irritation, 
and  increases  the  suffering  and  restlessness  of  the  child.  He  prefers  the 
following  solution,  which  is  known  as  Van  Swieten's,for  internal  treatment : 

Q.  Hydrarg.  bichlorid.,  1  part ; 
Aquae,  960  parts  ; 
Spts.  rectific.  100  parts.    Misce. 
Dose,  one,  or  at  most  two  grammes  (15.434  to  80.868  grains),  in  milk,  daily. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  establishing  a  diarrhoea,  and  to  leave  the 
stomach  free  for  the  employment  of  other  medicines,  as  cod-liver  oil  and 
the  iodide  of  iron,  I  prefer  and  commonly  prescribe  for  infants  inunction 
with  the  mercurial  ointment  diluted  with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  lard, 
cold  cream,  or  vaseline.  It  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  as  a 
plaster,  but  a  quantity  of  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut  should  be  rubbed 
three  times  daily  upon  the  neck  or  breast  of  an  infant  of  three  or  four 
months.  For  children  over  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  months,  Van  Swieten's, 
or  one  of  the  following  formulae  may  be  employed  : 

5.  Hydrarg.  cum  creta,  gr.  iij-vj. 
Sacch.  alb.,  3j.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  xii.     One  powder  8  times  dally. 
5.  Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  j-ij. 
Syr.  sarsae  comp.,  |  ij. 
Aquse,  ?  viij.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  8  times  daily. 

g.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  ss. 
Potas.  iodid.,  3j. 
Ferri  et  ammon.  dtrat. ,   3j. 
Syr.  aimplic,  ^  ^*-     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  8  times  daily  for  a  child  of  8  to  5  years. 

5.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  j. 
Potas.  iodid.,   3  ij. 
Syrap.  simplic, 
Aqu8B,  fla  §  i  j.     Misce. 
Dose,  six  drops  3  times  daily  for  a  child  of  8  months. 
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Mercuiy,  in  whatever  way  employed,  shonld  not  be  discontinued 
entirely  till  several  weeks  after  the  syphilitic  symptoms  have  disappeared  ; 
it  is  proper  to  continue  it  for  a  time,  in  diminished  quantity  and  fewer 
doflesy  after  the  health  seems  fully  restored. 

When  the  mercurial  is  omitted,  tonics  are  often  required.     The  prepa- 
rations of  cinchona  are  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  are  also  those  of  iron. 
If  the  patient  lemain  feeble  and  pallid,  presenting  e\'idences  of  struma, 
cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  will  be  found  beneficial  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks  or  months  after  the  mercurial  is  discontinued. 
Attention  should  always  be  given  to  cleanliness  and  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  the  patient.  In  some  instances  direct  treatment  of  the  local  affec- 
tions is  serviceable.     To  aid  in  the  cure  of  syphilitic  cor}'za,  the  follow- 
ing ointment  should  be  applied  within  the  nostrils  by  a  nasal  sponge  three 
times  daily  : 

9.  Ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis,  3ij. 
Ung.  zinci  oxidi,  3  ij.    Mlsce. 

Recently  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  Squibb's  oleate  of  mer- 
CQiy,  two  per  cent,  for  syphilitic  coryza  of  infants,  and  the  effect  has  been 
satisfactory.  It  may  also  be  employed  by  cutaneous  inunction  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  general  disease. 

Condylomata  or  mucous  patches  seated  upon  the  cutaneous  surface 
miy  be  dusted  with  calomel.     At  my  clinique,  in  April,  1871,  a  child 
two  years  and  ten  months  old  was  presented,  with  a  large  condylomatous 
oatgrowth  near  the  anus.     The  history  of  the  child  showed  that  in  all 
probability  the  disease  had  been  contracted  within  a  year  from  syph- 
ilitic children  in  one  of  the  public  institutions.     Within  three  weeks  this 
I*        affection  disappeared  by  dusting  upon  it  calomel  once  daily,  with  appro- 
priate internal  treatment. 
12 


SECTION  11. 

ERUPTIVE   FEVERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MEASLES. 


Thb  disease  known  in  the  vernacular  as  measles  has  also  the  names 
rubeola  and  morbilli.  It  is  a  common  exanthematic  affection,  occurring 
at  any  age,  but  most  frequently  in  childhood.  It  affects  once  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Writers  recognize  three  stages  of  measles  :  first, 
that  of  invasion,  which  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  eruptive  stage  ;  and  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline  or  desquama- 
tion. 

Stmptoms. — This  disease  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usually 
occur  in  mild  but  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  namely, 
cough,  fever,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  eyes  present  a  suffused,  mod- 
erately injected,  and  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  buccal  and  faucial  sur- 
faces are  injected.  The  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  that  lining  the 
lamyx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  participate  in  the  increased  vasoo* 
larity.  The  cough  at  first  is  dry,  and  sometimes  distinctly  croupy. 
Catarrhal  or  false  croup,  indeed,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  initial  period 
of  measles.  The  cough  is  attended  by  slight  acceleration  of  respiration^ 
and  by  little  or  no  pain  in  the  respiratory  movements.  If  auscultation  be 
practised  at  this  early  stage,  we  observe  the  vesicular  murmur,  somewhat 
harsh  in  character,  and  sometimes  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&les.  A  little 
later,  r&les  of  a  moist  character  appear. 

The  patient,  if  old  enough,  commonly  complains  of  headache,  and  of 
dull  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  or  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  due  to 
the  bronchitis.  With  these  local  symptoms  febrile  reaction  occurs.  The 
temperature  rises  to  about  102°  or  103°,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer 
in  the  axilla.  The  pulse  numbers  from  110  to  130  per  minute.  The 
fever  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  primary  tracheo-bronchitis,  except  when 
the  bronchitis  extends  to  the  bronchioles,  but  it  is  less  than  in  most  cases 
of  scarlet  fever. 

The  fever  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  after  the  first  day  is  not 
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QDiform.  It  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  the  former 
occarring  in  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter  in  the  evening.  Some- 
times two  exacerbations  occur  in  the  day.  The  face  is  flashed  and  some- 
what swollen,  especially  during  the  times  of  increase  in  the  fever,  and  the 
child  is  drowsy  or  restless..  Vomiting,  so  common  a  symptom  in  the 
commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  occasionally,  occurs  in  measles.  While 
in  scarlet  fever  this  takes  place  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  measles 
it  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  at  any  period  previously  to  the 
eroption.  It  was  present  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes  almost  as 
kte  as  the  eruptive  period,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in  twenty- three 
cases,  in  which  I  preserved  records  in  reference  to  this  symptom. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  usually 
from  two  to  Sive  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four.  Occasionally  it  is 
more  protracted  on  account  of  some  disturbance  in  the  economy,  either 
from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  cause,  which  prevents  the  necessary  afflux  of 
blood  toward  the  surface,  and  retards  the  eruption.  In  eighteen  cases  in 
my  practice  in  which  the  duration  of  the  cough  previously  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash  was  accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied  from  one  to 
fire  days,  with  an  average  of  three  and  one  third  ;  in  ten  other  cases  it 
had  continued,  the  parents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in  five,  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  previously  to  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  commences,  when  the  disease  pursues  its  normal  course, 
upon  the  forehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually  extends  down- 
ward, occupying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  passing  ovdr  the 
tnmk  and  limbs.  It  appears  first  as  indistinct  red  points,  not  more  than 
a  line  in  diameter,  which  increase  in  size  and  become  more  distinct. 
Their  borders  are  uneven  or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched  ;  their 
geiend  shape  is,  however,  circular,  except  as  two  or  more  unite,  when 
they  may  assume  any  form.  The  cresQentic  form  which  writers  describe 
is  dae  to  the  union  of  two  points  of  eruption.  The  largest  of  these  spots 
when  there  is  no  coalescence,  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  many  are  much  smaller.  Frequently  in  plethoric  children, 
if  there  be  much  fever,  there  is  continuous  redness  over  several  inches  of 
surface.  The  eruption  is  then  confluent.  This  form  is  often  observed 
upon  parts  of  the  surface  where  the  capillary  circulation  is  most  active, 
when  it  is  discrete  elsewhere.  In  some  of  these  cases,  diagnosis  of 
measles  from  scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  difficulty. 

The  nibeolous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated.  This  is  not  appreciable  to 
the  sight,  but  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger  slowly  over  the 
skin,  when  a  little  roughness  i&  felt  at  the  point  of  eruption.  Sometimes 
tiie  elevation,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  efflorescence,  is  not 
appreciable,  even  to  the  touch.  The  eruption  is  broad  and  fiat,  never 
acuminate,  never  changing  its  form  to  the  vesicular  or  pustular.  It  dis- 
ippean  by  preasorey  and  immediately  reappears  when  the  pressure  ia 
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removed.  It  has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  flea-biteB.  Small, 
pointed,  papular,  vefiiculary  or  pustular  eruptions  are  sometimes  seen  in 
connection  with  those  of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occurring  in 
other  states  of  system,  as  well  as  in  measles,  if  there  be  the  same  aug- 
mented temperature. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period  the  severity  of  the  consti- 
tntional  and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  temperature  corre- 
spond with  the  character  which  they  presented  during  the  exacerbations 
of  the  first  stage.  The  features  are  slightly  swollen  ;  the  eyes  still 
watery  and  sensitive  to  light ;  the  conjunctiva,  ocular  and  palpebral,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  air-passages, 
continue  injected.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin  fur,  and  its 
papillao  are  prominent,  though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  congfa 
continues  frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much  expectoration,  in 
uncomplicated  cases  ;  often  there  is  no  expectoration  whatever.  The 
appetite  is  lost,  but  drinks  are  readily  taken  on  account  of  the  thirst 
Diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption,  but  it  lasts 
only  a  few  hours,  and,  if  the  disease  pursue  its  usual  course,  abates  of 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  this  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  a  little  con- 
stipated during  the  eruptive  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the  symptoms 
begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent  and  is  easier,  and  the  flushed  and 
swollen  appearance  of  the  face  declines.  By  the  close  of  the  third  or  on 
the  fourth  day  the  rash  has  disappeared  in  the  order  in  which  it  extended 
over  the  body.  There  only  remain  faint  macul®,  which  in  the  coarse  of 
a  day  or  two  fade  completely. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  nearly  or  quite  ceases,  bat 
a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 

Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance  ;  this  is  the 
rubeola  nigra  of  writers.  From  cases  which  I  have  observed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species  in  the  vast 
majority  of  patients,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  internal  inflammation, 
usually  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  prevents  full  decarboniza- 
tion  of  the  blood.  Rarely  rubeola  nigra  is  due  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood,  or  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  eruption 
in  this  form  of  measles  is  somewhat  different ;  it  continues  longer,  fades 
more  slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  so  readily  on  pressure.  Traces  of 
it  are  observed  a  week  or  more  after  its  first  f^pearance  ;  it  is  apt  to  be 
fatal.  Measles  may  present  this  form  from  the  beginning,  or,  com* 
mencing  as  vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into  rubeola  nigra. 

Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but  aberrations  are  less  frequent 
than  in  scarlet  fever.  Writers  describe  measles  without  catarrh,  and,  os 
the  other  hand,  with  catarrh  but  without  the  rash.     But  positive  diag^ 
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nosis  in  snch  cases  most  be  difficult.  It  is  probable  that  simple  catarrh 
and  roseola  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  two  forms  of  irregu- 
larity mentioned,  but  when  a  child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected  with 
measlesy  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the  catarrh  or 
except  the  eruption,  the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule, 
be  correct. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  is  very  short,  or  even  absent.  In 
one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  began  on 
the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its  progress. «  A  single 
convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of  measles  is  usually  not  danger- 
ous ;  when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious  ;  it  is  also  more  serious  when  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  measles.  In  certain  patients  the  eruption  appears  in 
an  irregular  and  partial  manner,  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  late  period,  and 
indistinctly,  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk  and  partially  upon 
Ae  legs.  In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption  there  is  internal 
eongestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which  causes  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the 
nsh. 

When  the  eruption  disappears  the  third  stage  commences,  that  of  des* 
qwnsUon.     It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  furfuraceous  exfoliation  of 
the  epidermis.     The  desquamation  is  seldom  as  great  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been  thickest  and  the  epider^ 
mis  most  inflamed.     Exfoliation  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
dtp  after  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  the  elev- 
enth of  the  disease.     In  some  children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  observed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  digestive 
organs  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  convalescence  is  established. 
The  cough  continues  several  days  after  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but  it 
is  leas  and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  this  disease  are  important. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measles 
depends  upon  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Slight  bronchitis  is  common  in  measles,  but  if  it  increase  so  as  to  cause 
embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a  source  of  danger,  it  is  prop- 
erly a  complication.  This  complication,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  may  occur 
it  any  period  of  measles  ;  but  it  commences  most  frequently  in  the  first 
stage.  Occurring  in  the  first  stage,  it  may  prevent  the  regular  appearance 
of  the  rash  ;  if  in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded  the 
minnte  bronchial  tubes.     This  disease  designated  capillary  bronchitis  or 
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soffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.  The  clinical  history  ol 
fatal  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of  measles,  is  as  follows  :  The  respira- 
tion, at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes,  by  degrees,  accelerated,  and 
the  patient  more  and  more  fretful.  The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  less 
accelerated,  as  after  the  first  days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily  more  rapid, 
and  the  respiration  more  frequent  and  labored.  The  dyspnoea  gradually 
increases,  the  infra-mammary  region  is  depressed,  during  each  inspiration, 
and  the  subcrepitant  r&Ie  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.  There  is, 
probably,  collapse  or  inflammation  of  Pome  of  the  lobules.  Finally  the 
prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  Capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneumonitis  by  the  physical  signs. 
It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dangerous  than  that  disease,  unless  per. 
chance  the  latter  be  double.  A  large  majority  of  those  affected  under  the 
age  of  three  years,  die.  The  anatomical  characters  of  fatal  bronchitis 
occurring  in  connection  with  measles,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect.  In  an  infant  who  died  with  this  complication  in  the  Infants' 
Hospital  in  the  spring  of  1867,  there  were  evidences  of  continuous 
inflammation  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  idio- 
pathic inflammation,  except  that  it  is  more  protracted  and  fatal.  Its  form 
is  in  most  cases  catarrhal,  resulting  from  an  extension  downward  of  the 
bronchitis. 

The  next  most  freqilent  serious  complication  of  measles  is  entero-colitis. 
This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  If 
the  colon  be  more  especially  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations 
contain  mucus  and  blood,  unless  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  stools, 
even  in  severe  colitis,  commonly  have  a  green  color.  The  anatomical 
character  of  this  complication  varies  in  different  cases,  like  the  idiopathic 
form  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is  simple  arborescence  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  tumefaction  of  its  follicles  ;  in  other 
cases,  in  addition  to  increased  vascularity,  the  mucous  coat  is  softened 
and  thickened  ;  and  in  others  still,  especially  if  the  inflammatory  action 
have  been  somewhat  protracted,  ulceration  occurs,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
site  of  the  solitary  glands.  Exceptionally,  in  fatal  cases  of  measles 
attended  with  diarrhoea,  no  vascularity  is  observed  after  death,  although 
the  intestine  may  be  somewhat  thickened  and  softened.  In  these  cases 
the  diarrhoea  may  have  been  non- inflammatory  or  inflammatory,  the 
injection  of  the  vessels  having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoeal  affections  occurring  with  measles, 
usually  commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining.  They  then 
become  sequelae,  ending  fatally  in  many  instances  several  days  or  perhaps 
weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Diarrhoeal  attacks,  occur- 
ring in,  or  previously  to,  the  eruptive  stage,  are,  as  a  rule,  mild  and 
easily  relieved. 
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In  Bome  grave  cases,  measles  have  a  tendency  from  tlie  first  to  affect 
the  internal  organs  more  than  the  surface.  There  then  coexist  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinctness  of  the  eruption  on  the 
akin.     Such  complications  render  a  fatal  result  highly  probable. 

Another  very  fatal  complication  and  sequel  is  true  croup,  commencing 

when  rubeoLi  is  beginning  to  decline  ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  than  pneu- 

monia  or  entero-colitis.     In  catarrhal  or  false  croup,  which,  as  has  been 

previously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of  measles,  the 

cough  has  a  loud,  ringing  character.     In  true  croup,  on  tlie  other  hand, 

it  is  hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 

pseudo-membrane  in  the  larynx.     True  croup,  always  a  grave  disease,  it 

more  serious  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles  than  in  th<f 

idiopathic  form,  not  only  because  the  blood  is  vitiated  and  the  system 

leduced  by  the  primary  affection,  but  because  the  inflammation  of  the 

mucous  surface  is  in  general  more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I  believe,  the 

pseudo-membrane.     This  membrane  in  the  croup  of  measles  I  have  seen 

extend  so  far  down  the  air-passages,  that  tracheotomy  could  not  have 

been  attended  by  any  decided  amelioration  of  symptoms.     This  complica* 

tiou,  though  always  grave,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal.     I  hav4 

known  cases  recover  by  inhalation  of  spray,  when  for  days  there  had  been 

dy^ncea  and  other  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-membrane.     Tru^ 

croap  causes  continuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps  begun  to 

ibate. 

Diphtheria,  when  epidemic,  also  frequently  complicates  measles.  Much 
of  the  mortality  from  measles  in  this  city,  since  the  year  1858,  was  due 
to  this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by  myself,  diphtheria  usually  began 
while  the  fauces  were  still  inflamed,  and  sometimes  before  the  eruption 
had  begun  to  fade. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There  are 
others  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  conges- 
tioDof  the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  effusion.  Stomatitis,  pharyn- 
.  gitifl,  and  otitis  are  occasional  complications.  Rarely,  also,  purpura, 
attended  by  haemorrhages  from  the  different  mucous  surfaces,  occurs  in 
eonnection  with  measles.  This  complication  is,  however,  more  frequent 
in  certain  other  constitutional  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially 
rariola. 

It  ia  aeen  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course 
of  measles  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inflammations  are  more  frequently  serous. 

There  are  other  affections,  originating  in  measles,  which  are  rather 
aeqaelsB  than  complications.  Ganj^rrene  of  the  mouth  is  one  which,  as 
itated  in  another  part  of  this  book,  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  measles 
than  any  other  disease.  After  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  1874,  three  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis 
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occurred  in  those  who  had  been  affected.  Ophthalmia  commencing  in 
measles  often  persists  for  weeks  or  months.  It  maj  give  rise  to  granola- 
lion  of  the  lids,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  violent  inflammation  of 
a  purulent  character,  producing  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  destroying 
vision.  The  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  very  intractable.  Inflammation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  commonly  present  during  measles,  often 
continues  as  a  sequel,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  Eustachian  tube, 
where  it  may  cause  swelling,  with  impairment  of  hearing,  and  forward  to 
the  lip,  where  it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Charaotbrs. — I  have  made,  or  witnessed,  mainly  in  the 
institutions,  several  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  have  died 
in,  or  immediately  after,  an  attack  of  measles.  In  all  thete  were  lesions 
due  to  complications.  Indeed,  death  directly  from  measles  is  so  rare 
that  few  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  anatomical  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  affection.  In  those  who  have  died  without  any 
obvious  coexisting  disease,  and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  malignant 
form,  there  has  been  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  mariced 
in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared  softened.  The  blood, 
also,  in  the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  and  ecchy- 
motic  patches  have  been  observed  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  and  else- 
where, corresponding  in  character  with  the  petechisd  under  the  skin  which 
sometimes  occur  in  this  form  of  measles.  In  cases  resulting  fatally  from 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  the  bronchial  glands  are  commonly  tumefied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlaiged  in  enteritis,  and 
the  glands  of  the  mesocolon  in  dysentery. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due  to  a 
materies  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  highly  con- 
tagious through  the  air.  It  has  been  inoculated  by  the  serum  from  vesi- 
cles which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  rubeolous  eruption, 
and  also  by  the  blood  from  a  patient.  Inoculation  does  not  appear  to 
moderate  the  disease,  and  as  measles,  when  contracted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  dangerous  only  from  complications, 
inocujation  is  not  performed,  except  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.  The 
usual  mode  of  propagation  is  through  the  air.  It  is  communicated  both 
by  the  breath  and  clothing.  By  fomites  the  virus  is  sometimes  conveyed 
a  long  distance.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  rubeola  does 
not  sometimes  occur  spontaneously.  I  have  met  cases,  and  have  heard  of 
others,  one  in  a  sparsely  settled  district,  in  which  there  was  no  evidence 
of  exposure.  Yet  the  immunity  of  certain  islands  for  centuries,  till 
infected  through  commerce,  renders  the  doctrine  of  an  origin  de  novo 
improbable. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  days  elapse  from  the  time  of  infection  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption.  In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  Charity  Hospital,  the  incubative  period  was  ascertained  to  be 
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aboat  twelve  days.  In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  this  period  is  said 
to  ha?e  been  about  one  week.  Rubeola  prevails  epidemically ,  like  the 
whole  class  of  infections  diseases,  and  in  different  epidemics  the  type 
varies  somewhat,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  complications. 

DiAOKOsis. — The  dif^osis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  eruption,  is 
often  difficult.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  then  predominate,  and  these  are 
SQch  as  may  occur  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  blood  disease. 
The  first  stage^  therefore,  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  coryza,  or 
mild  bronchitis.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  suffused 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  greater  degree  of  fever  on  the  first  day  than 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  so  moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease, 
and  morning  remission  and  evening  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  Measles 
in  the  first  stage  has  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  catarrhal 
symptoms  should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Sometimes  roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance,  but  the  rash 
of  roseola  appears  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  febrile 
lymptomsy  and  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body,  and  without 
those  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  characterize 
measles. 

Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  diagnosti- 
cated measles.     I  recollect  once  beiug  called  to  an  infant   with   fatal 
confiaent  smallpox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles.     A  physician,  a  few 
days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  had  made  this  absurd  diagnosis,  and,  predicting  a  favorable 
lesalt,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  visit.     In  case  of  doubt, 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis.     A  few 
boon  suffice  to  show  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rubeolous  and  vario- 
lous eruptions.   But  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the  expression 
of  an  opinion.     The  absence  or  lightness  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the  finger  in  small- 
pox, enable  us  to  discrimmate  between  the  two  diseases  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage.     Moreover,  the  symptoms  in  the  initial  periods 
ire  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  description  of  smallpox. 

Pbookosis. — This  is  favorable,  provided  that  there  is  no  serious  com- 
plication. With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  proportion  thus  affected 
die.  The  prc^osis  is  also  less  favorable  in  feeble  children  with  scanty 
eniption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at  a  late  period  and  irregularly.  Dysp- 
ocea,  persistent  and  great  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coma,  indicate  an 
onfavorable  ending.  Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely  in  the  course 
of  measles  than  in  scarlet  fever,  and  when  they  occur  after  the  initial 
period  they  usnally  end  in  coma  and  death. 

TaiAniBirr. — Uncomplicated  measles  require  no  medicinal  treatment 
except  to  palliate  ^mptoms.     The  child  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  apart* 
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ment,  at  a  nniform  temperature  of  about  70^.  A  teinperattlre  so  elevated 
as  to  be  nncomfortable  to  the  nurse  is  injurious  to  the  patient.  But 
while  the  popular  idea  is  erroneous,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  it  is  correct  that  currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction  of 
temperature  are  dangerous.  A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occurred 
in  my  practice  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open 
window  at  the  close  of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  and 
for  the  most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,,  refuses  solid  food,  bat, 
on  account  of  the  thirst,  takes  liquids  more  readily.  Farinaceoos  aab- 
stances,  with  milk,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the 
previous  health  have  been  poor  and  the  vital  powers  reduced,  or  if  there  be 
a  complication,  more  sustaining  diet  is  required.  Stimulation  by  -wine  or 
brandy  is  needed  in  these  cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeed- 
ing an  attack  of  measles,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold, 
or  changes  of  temperature,  since  during  this  period  there  is  great  liability 
to  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  cough  ordinarily  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  suffering  of 
the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this  symptom.  Demulcent 
drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slippery -elm  bark,  or  solution  of  gum 
Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which,  to  render  them  more  palatable,  lemon-juice 
may  be  added.  A  small  Dover's  powder,  or  the  mistura  glycyrrhizfls 
compositus  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  given  occasionally,  relieves  the  severity 
and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  cough. 

As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  important.  The  chest 
should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  unless  in  the  mildest  cases.  This  in- 
creases the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the  surface  underneath,  and,  I  believe, 
tends  greatly  to  prevent  complication  by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If 
the  eruption  be  tardy  in  its  appearance,  or  indistinct,  it  is  well  to  produce 
moderate  counter-irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant  underneath,  as  cam- 
phorated oil,  to  which  one  third  part  of  turpentine  is  added^ 

Affections  which  complicate  measles  should  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idiopathic.  Secondary 
diseases,  however,  require  sustaining  measures  more  than  primary.  In 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations,  which,  if  they  occur  eariy  in 
measles,  prevent  the  regular  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the 
eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disappearance,  prompt  counter- irritation  over  the 
chest  by  sinapisms,  or  otherwise,  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he 
has  derived  benefit,  in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urtication. 
This  is  produced  by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the 
nettle  (urtica  dioica  or  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and  abundant 
eruption,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering  than  one  would  suppose. 
The  fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes  more  natural  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nettlerasb.     On  the  second  day  the  effect  is  less  than  on 
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the  fint,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  says  Troussean,  no  further  irritation 
resnlts  from  the  nettle.  When  counter-irritation  is  produced,  by  what- 
ever method,  the  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  and  soft  poultice, 
Ae  ground  flaxseed  ;  derivatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful  in  such 
In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating  expectorants 
are  required,  as  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  following  I  employ  for  a 
child  oi  two  or  three  years. 

3-  Tinct  ipecac,  comp 

(Squibb's  liq.  Dover's  pulv.).  gtt.  viij-xvj. 
Ammon.  carbonat.,  gr.  xvj-5b8' 
Syr  bal.  tolut., 
Aqnsp,  aa  §  j.     Misce. 

One  teaspoon ful  every  2  or  8  hours. 

Muriate  of  ammonium  is  also  a  good  remedy  in  these  cases,  employed 
in  double  the  dose  of  the  carbonate. 

Qninia  to  reduce  the  fever,  and  digitalis  as  a  heart  tonic,  are  also  very 
useful  in  these  inflammations,  given  alone  or  alternately  with  the  above. 

The  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis  alluded  to  above  were  treated  with  a 
flaxseed  poultice,  and  iodoform  dusted  over  the  surface  each  day  or  second 
day,  with  a  satisfactory  result.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  other  com- 
plicationsy  the  appropriate  measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

TfflE  terms  scarlet  fever,  scarlet  rash,  and  scarlatina  are  identical. 
They  are  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  the 
contagious  diseases,  a  disease  which  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most 
common  in  childhood,  an  exanthem  attended  with  more  or  less  pharyn- 
gitis. In  this  city^  on  account  of  its  great  frequency,  and  its  large  per- 
centage of  fatal  cases,  it  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  contagious 
malady.  Though  not  more  common  than  measles,  it  is  attended,  with 
oa,  by  more  than  double  its  mortality. 

There  is  no  disease  that  presents  a  greater  difference  as  regards  char- 
acter and  severity  of  symptoms,  than  scarlet  fever,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
recognition  of  different  forms  of  it.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  describe  two,  the 
normal  and  abnormal  ;  Meigs  two,  the  mild  and  grave  ;  and  most  other 
writers,  three  or  more.  I  shall,  for  convenience,  follow  Bouchut,  who 
makes  three  varieties,  namely,  the  regular,  irregular,  and  malignast. 
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Stmptoms.  Regular  Form, — Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  abruptly. 
It  is  possible,  often,  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement.  If  there 
be  any  premonitory  symptoms,  they  are  ordinarily  slight,  so  as  scarcely 
to  attract  attention,  amounting  to  little  more  than  dulness,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  fatigue.  In  some  the  first  symptom  is  chilliness  and  occasionally 
a  distinct  chill  is  experienced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  commence- 
ment in  the  adult.  With  or  without  the  chilliness,  fever,  usually  intense, 
arises,  accompanied  by  such  symptoms  as  ordinarily  occur  in  a  febrile 
state  of  system,  such  as  cephalalgia,  perhaps  delirium,  anorexia,  thirst. 
The  pulse  rises  to  110,  120,  or  more,  per  minute  ;  the  skin  is  hot,  face 
flushed,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  temperature  is  102°  to  104**.  In  many, 
there  is  sudden  starting  or  twitching,  with  a  degree  of  stupor,  showing 
that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  profoundly  affected. 

In  most  cases  there  occurs  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  a  symptom 
which  has  considerable  diagnostic  value,  namely,  vomiting.  In  117  cases'  ^  /  < 
in  which  I  have  recorded  its  presence  or  absence,  it  occurred  in  90,  usuallj^. 
not  at  the  very  commencement,  but  within  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours.  It  commonly  occurred  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  not 
always.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  it  is  recorded  as  a  symptom  of  the  second 
day.  Vomiting  at  this  period  is,  probably,  in  most  cases,  sympathetic,  due 
to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  virus  on  the  brain.  It  is  not  a 
severe  symptom,  occurring  in  most  patients  but  once  or  twice.  Great  and 
persistent  irritability  of  stomach  indicates  a  serious  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  is,  therefore,  prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending.  When  this  symp- 
tom is  absent  or  slight,  or  there  is  merely  nausea,  I  have  found  the  case 
ordinarily  mild,  so  that,  as  regards  the  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  statis- 
tics of  different  epidemics  vary  according  to  the  mildness  or  gravity  of  the 
type.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  somewhat  constipated  in  this  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  or,  if  diarrhoea  occur,  it  is  slight  and  transient. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  six  to  eighteen 
hours,  the  rash  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the  ears,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  in  reddish  indistinct  patches,  fading  into  the  normal  hue.  These 
patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  trunk  and 
upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  legs,  are  covered.  The  scarlatinous  rash 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  external  heat  or  the 
redness  from  a  sinapism,  but  there  are  numerous  minute  points  of  a  deeper 
or  duskier  red  than  the  surface  generally.  On  passing  the  finger  over  the 
eruption,  no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a  sensation  of  rough- 
ness is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous  papillae. 
The  rash  disappears  by  pressure,  but  in  robust  children,  and  in  favorable 
cases,  it  inmiediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Slow  retom 
of  the  rash  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circulation,  and,  when  marked,  it  indi- 
cates the  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  The  rash  gives  rise  to  an  itching 
or  burning  sensation,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 
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The  degree  of  redness  is  not  aniform  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes, 
especially  in  mild  cases,  it  is  absent  in  places. 

Early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  buccal 
and  faucial  mucous  membrane  presents  a  pietty  general  red  appearance, 
and  the  papillse  of  the  tongue  are  elevated.  Pharyngitis  has  alr^idy  com- 
menced, with  more  or  less  stomatitis  and  tonsillitis.  The  inflammation 
renders  deglutition  painful,  so  that  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  giving 
the  necessary  drinks.  This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane  con- 
tinaes  through  the  disease.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion over  the  tonsils  ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  follicles  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  increased  and  muco- 
purulent. The  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  thin,  irritating  discharge,  containing 
pus-cells,  flows  from  the  nostrils. 

The  temperature  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  is  ordinarily  from 
102^  to  105^  in  grave  cases  even  105^  to  101^.  The  cutaneous  trans- 
piration during  this  period  is  nearly  checked,  so  that  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry.  The  respiration  is  moderately  accelerated,  but  not  so  as  to  attract 
attention,  unless  there  be  a  complication ;  often  there  is  slight  cough  from 
mucus  in  the  throat  or  bronchial  tubes.  Bronchitis,  common  in  mea- 
sles, and  giving  rise  to  prominent  symptoms  in  that  disease,  is  either 
absent  or  slight  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the  initial 
period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  in  regular  scarlet  fever,  except  that 
there  is  no  vomiting.  The  lips  are  dry  and  often  cracked.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  throat  continues  unabated,  with  anorexia  and 
thint  The  urine  is  high-colored,  and  in  robust  children,  during  the  first 
days  of  scarlet  fever,  it  frequently  deposits  the  urates  on  cooling. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished  intensity  for  a  period  of 
from  four  to  six  days,  when  the  fever  begins  to  abate,  the  pungent  heat 
becomes  less,  and  the  rash  fainter.  There  is  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
disease,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  so  abrupt.  In  mild,  and  even 
pretty  severe  cases,  which  pursue  a  regular  and  favorable  course,  conval- 
escence commences  by  the  close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
veeL  In  the  second  week,  the  rash,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct, 
fioallj  disappears,  as  do  also  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and 
fascial  surfaces.  The  engorgement  of  the  papillsB  of  the  tongue  and  that 
of  the  tonsils  subsides  ;  the  appetite  returns  ;  the  countenance  brightens 
and  becomes  natural,  and  the  child  who,  during  the  height  of  the  fever, 
scarcely  noticed  objects,  or  noticed  them  with  indifference,  or  even  re- 
pugnance, can  be  amused  as  before  his  sickness. 

The  period  of  desquamation  succeeds.  Exfoliation  of  the  epidermis 
occoiB  over  the  whole  body.     This  commences  about  the  face  and  neck, 
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and  it  occapies  several  daye,  daring  which  there  is  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  child.  Where  the  skin  is  thin,  the  epi* 
dermis,  as  it  is  detached,  presents  a  furfuraceons  appearance  ;  where  it 
is  thick,  as  apon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates 
in  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  pursues  its  normal 
course,  without  complication  or  sequelsa.  But  there  is  no  disease  which 
has  so  many  unfavorable  complications  and  sequelsB  as  this.  The  liabil- 
ity to  these  accidents  renders  the  prognosis  in  all  cases  doubtful,  and  in 
many  instances  they  are  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  They  occur  both 
in  mild  and  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  great  difference  in  different  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  as  regards  in- 
tensity of  symptoms,  is  well  known.  It  is  sometimes  so  mild,  its  character- 
istic features  so  slight,  that  diagnosis  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Exam- 
ples in  corroboration  of  this  statement  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  I  was  called  to  an  infant  thirteen  months  old,  who  had  alight 
pharyngitis,  and  an  indistinct  rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two 
days  the  eruption  had  disappeared,  and  soon  after  the  health  was  appar- 
ently fully  restored.  Diagnosis  would  have  remained  doubtful,  except 
for  sequelae.  In  another  instance,  two  children  passed  through  the  entire 
course  of  scarlet  fever,  playing  every  day  in  the  street.  Although  the 
intelligent  grandmother  saw  the  rash  upon  them,  its  nature  was  not 
suspected  till  nearly  two  weeks  afterward,  when  one  was  taken  with 
fatal  nephritis  and  general  anasarca.  In  cases  so  mild  as  these,  the  heat 
of  surface  is  not  greatly  increased,  nor  is  the  pulse  much  accelerated. 
There  is  no  restlessness,  nor  is  the  digestive  function  materially  impaired. 
The  rash  does  not  have  so  deep  a  color,  nor  is  it  so  continuous  over  the 
surface,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  gravity.  The  patient  b^ns  to  improve 
in  from  two  to  four  days,  and  is  soon  well.  So  mild  a  form  of  scarlet 
fever  is,  however,  quite  exceptional,  but  there  are  all  varieties,  from  this 
mildness  to  that  malignant  form  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

There  is  usually  considerable  faucial  inflammation,  even  when  scarlet 
fever  pursues  a  regular  and  favorable  course.  If  the  pharyngitis  be  intense 
and  protracted,  many  writers  designate  the  disease  scarlatina  anginosa. 
There  is,  in  these  cases,  not  only  general  and  pretty  severe  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and 
submucous  infiltration,  but  also  more  or  less  tumefaction  around  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  In  these  cases  the  suffering  of  the 
patient  is  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of  local  disease.  The  adenitis 
and  cellulitis,  unless  slight,  do  not  sub8i4e  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  or  they  subside  more  slowly.  They  render  the  febrile  movement 
more  protracted.  The  swelling  due  to  these  inflammations  often  con- 
tinnea  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  or  even  longer, 
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when  it  disappears  by  resolution,  or  frequently  by  suppuration,  the  ab- 
scess opening  externally. 

Irregular  Form. — The  irregular  form  of  8carl6t  fever  is  commonly  due 
to  some  perturbating  cause.  This  cause  is  often  a  pre-existing  or  coexist- 
ing disease^  or,  if  not  actual  disease,  at  least  disordered  state  of  system. 
For  example,  a  little  girl,  in  my  practice,  had  the  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever,  sach  as  febrile  movement  and  inflammation  of  the  buccal  and  fau- 
cud  surfaces,  nearly  a  week  before  the  scarlatinous  eruption  appeared. 
During  this  period  there  were  symptoms  of  enteritis,  which  declined  when 
the  rash  occurred.  The  abdominal  affection  was  the  apparent  cause  of 
the  irregularity  in  the  malady.  If  scarlet  fever  occur  during  an  attack  of 
entero-colitis,  there  is  frequently  no  eruption.  Most  practitioners  have 
met  cases  like  the  following,  which  I  now  recall  to  mind  :  In  a  family  where 
scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  a  little  child,  early  after  the  commencement 
of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  the  exanthematic 
affection,  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  latter  continued 
two  or  perhaps  three  days,  when  death  occurred.  There  were  the  symp- 
toms and  appearances  of  severe  scarlet  fever,  but  without  the  eruption. 
In  another  instance,  an  infant  in  the  warm  months,  having  protracted 
entero-colitis,  the  usual  summer  epidemic  of  this  city,  was  apparently 
affected  with  scarlet  fever,  which  was  present  in  the  family.  There  were 
the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  the  diarrhoea  continued  and  there  was 
no  rash. 

In  those  that  are  much  reduced  by  any  antecedent  disease,  as  phthisis, 
or  that  have  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which  produces  a  decided  afflux 
of  blood  toward  an  internal  organ,  the  eruption  is  commonly  tardy  in  its 
i^pearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly  absent.  The  diseases  which  most  fre- 
quently render  scarlet  fever  irregular  are  those  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 
Some  affections,  occurring  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever,  do  not  change 
its  symptoms,  but  themselves  undergo  modification.  Scarlet  fever  occur- 
ring in  a  child  having  pertussis  does  not  itself  undergo  any  material 
change.  The  cough,  not  the  fever,  is  sometimes  modified  during  the  co- 
existence of  the  two. 

Scarlet  fever  may  also  be  irregular  in  those  thai  are  robust  and  free 
from  any  other  disease,  assuming  this  form  without  any  appreciable  per- 
turbating cause.  In  1867  I  attended  a  young  lady,  whose  previous  health 
was  excellent,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet  fever. 
This  patient  had  considerable  fever,  with  pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and, 
though  her  surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  eruption  could  be  discov- 
ered. Two  weeks  subsequently  she  became  affected  with  severe  nephritis, 
anasarca,  efEusion  into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  and  probably 
into  the  pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  irregular  and  incomplete  coaracter  of 
the  eruption  in  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  though  uncommon, 
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are  met  from  time  to  time.  Scarlet  fever,  occurring  a  second  time  some- 
times presents  all  the  features  of  the  regular  disease  and  pursues  its  nor- 
mal course,  hut  it  is  much  more  apt  to  he  incomplete  and  irregular  Jthan 
the  first  attack.  It  is  more  apt  to  he  irregular  if  the  interval  between 
the  two  have  been  short  than  if  several  years  have  elapsed. 

Malignant  Form, — This  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  some  epidemics 
common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  It  usually  commences  with  severe 
symptoms,  those  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  predominating,  such  as 
intense  cephalalgia,  with  delirium.  Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma  and  die 
within  two  or  three  days.  They  succumb  to  the  virulence  of  the  scarla- 
tinous poison,  while  the  disease  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  in 
malignant  scarlet  fever  is  dusky.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  returns 
slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is,  therefore,  extreme  slug- 
gishness of  the  capillary  circulation.  In  some  there  is  great  restlessness. 
If  placed  in  one  position  on  the  bed  they  soon  throw  themselves,  in  a 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  state,  into  another.  They  do  not  speak  at 
all,  or  they  mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  call- 
ing the  names  of  playmates,  or  talking  about  things  which  interested  them 
when  well.  There  is  great  elevation  of  temperature,  the  thermometer, 
placed  in  the  axilla,  rising  above  103°  to  105°,  even  to  107°,  and  the  heat 
of  surface  is  pungent,  except  when  the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination. 
The  pulse  from  the  first  is  rapid,  numbering  from  130  to  160  per  minute. 
Sometimes  there  is  great  heat  of  head  and  body,  while  the  limbs  are 
cool.     This  is  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  and  coma, 
occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this  period  the 
danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion.  Those  who  survive  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  often  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  severe  pharyngitis,  with 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  connective  tissue  around*  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  external  swelling.  The  pharyngitis  is 
attended  by  more  or  less  secretion  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  which,  some- 
times collecting  around  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  causes  noisy  respira- 
tion, or  even,  if  the  system  be  greatly  prostrated,  embarrasses  respiration 
by  entering  the  larynx.  The  chief  danger,  however,  from  the  pharyngitis, 
is  due  to  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes.  By  rendering  deglutition  diffi- 
cult, it  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Complications. — Complicatiqns  may  occur  in  any  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  malignant  or  grave  cases.  The  most 
common  and  serious  complication,  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  is  clonic 
convulsions.  These  occasionally  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  many  then  recover,  but  I 
have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard,  in  my  intercourse  with  physicians,  of 
any  case  which  recovered  when  convulsions  occurred  after  the  complete 
development  of  the  eruption.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  physicians 
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of  this  city,  of  largest  experience,  inform  me  that  they  consider  convul- 
sions during  the  eruptive  stage  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  death. 
Conrulsive  attacks  in  scarlatina  are  probably  due,  in  part,  to  congestion 
of  the  nervous  centres,  for  we  sometimes  find,  in  young  children,  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  and  immediately  before  it,  the  anterior  f ontanelle  pro- 
minent, and  forcibly  pulsating.  The  convulsions  uniformly  increase  the 
congestion,  but,  as  the  latter  antedates  the  former,  its  causative  relation 
seems  to  be  established.  But  the  most  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  convulsions  in  scarlet  fever  is,  probably,  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
the  scarlatinous  virus.  This,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  may,  in  my 
opinion,  cause  convulsions,  with  or  without  the  co-operating  influence  of 
congestion,  as  urea  gives  rise  to  them  in  cases  of  uraemia.  Convulsions 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  single.  If 
repeated,  they  become  more  serious.  Convulsions  after  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  either  end  at  once  in  coma,  or  they  return  at  short  intervals, 
with  gradually  increasing  drowsiness,  till  coma  supervenes. 

The  anginose  affection  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  severe,  or  assume  such 
festares,  as  to  constitute  a  complication.  It  may  become  more  serious 
than  the  primary  disease  itself,  so  as  to  require  the  chief  treatment. 
Within  the  last  few  years  diphtheria  has  so  frequently  complicated  scarlet 
fever,  that  physicians  have  learned  to  make  daily  examinations  of  the 
lances  till  convalescence  is  fully  established.  So  common  is  this  compli- 
cation, that  scarlet  fever  has  been  justly  regarded  as  affording  conditions 
which  are  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  diphtheria.  Diph- 
theria  may  occur  early  in  scarlet  fever,  or  not  till  the  latter  begins  to 
decline,  when  it  produces  sudden  aggravation  of  symptoms,  and  renders 
the  case,  which  before  was  perhaps  favorable,  one  of  great  gravity.  As 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  a  pseudo-membranous  formation  upon  the  fau- 
dal  mrface,  especially  over  the  tonsils,  is  not  uncommon  in  severe  anginoso 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  soft  or  pultaceous,  in  isolated  points  or  patches,  and 
easily  detached.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
of  diphtheritic  complication,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  firm  and  thick,  pene- 
tntisg  the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  produce  bleeding  when  forcibly 
detached,  as  in  primary  diphtheria.  Besides  affecting  the  fauces,  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  nostrils,  causing  swell- 
ing and  exudation,  so  as  often  to  embarrass  respiration.  This  complica- 
tion obviously  greatly  increases  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  intensifies 
the  febrile  movement,  and  renders  it  more  protracted.  It  produces  or 
increases  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  causing 
within  a  few  days,  if  unchecked,  such  tenderness  and  swelling  of  these 
parts  aa  to  render  movements  of  the  jaw  and  deglutition  painful. 

An  occasional  result  of  severe  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  is  suppuration, 
or  gangrene,  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  neck. 
Whether  suppuration  occur,  and  an  abscess  form,  or  gangrene  result,  this 
18 
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complication  is  often  serioas.  Suppuration  or  gangrene  indicates  an  in- 
tense grade  of  inflammation  or  a  low  vitality  ;  but  many  with  this  com- 
plication recover  through  a  protracted  convalescence. 

If  suppuration  be  extensive,  it  may  so  increase  tlie  debility  that  death 
occurs  in  consequence.  Gangrene  is  a  more  serious  complication  ;  unless 
slight,  it  renders  a  fatal  termination  highly  probable.  The  connective 
tissue,  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular,  is  the  part  which  primarily  sloughs. 
The  skin  over  the  gangrene  becomes  brown  or  dark,  and  separates  with  the 
slough.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  slough  is  not  large.  Exception- 
ally it  extends  so  deeply  that,  when  it  separates,  the  muscles  and  even 
vessels  of  the  neck  arc  laid  bare,  and  the  appearance  is  revolting.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort,  which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the  practice  of 
another  physician,  the  cavity,  after  the  slough  had  separated,  was  irr^u- 
lar,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  hen's  egg.  It  extended  a  consid- 
erable distance  out  of  sight  under  the  skin,  and  finally  opened  a  vessel 
fpom  which  fatal  hsBmorrhage  occurred. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  also  occurs  in  rare  instances,  either  as  a  com- 
plication or  sequel.  I  have  met  it  in  two  cases,  one  of  which  recovered. 
In  the  fatal  case  it  began  while  the  patient  was  still  under  treatment  for 
the  fever,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the  loss  of  two  incisors.  The  one 
that  recovered  also  lost  two  incisors,  and  a  part  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  The  one  that  died  was  scrofulous,  but  under  good  hygienic  condi- 
tions ;  the  other  lived  in  a  tenement-house,  and  was  ill-cared  for.  Rilliet  and 
Barthcz  relate  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  occurring,  however, 
not  as  a  complication,  but  sequel,  of  scarlet  fever.  One  of  these  patients 
had,  within  eighteen  days,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  ;  these 
diseases  ending  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the  pharynx  and  cheek.  The  second 
child  was  taken,  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  commencement  of  scar- 
let fever,  with  gangrene  of  the  pharynx,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  cheek, 
and  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  In  the  third  case  the  gangrene  was 
preceded  by  smallpox  as  well  as  scarlatina.  Other  observers  have  re- 
corded similar  cases. 

Another  complication,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  entero- 
colitis. This  may  antedate  the  scarlet  fever.  In  other  cases,  entero- 
colitis commences  either  with  the  scarlet  fever,  or  during  its  course. 
Diarrhoea  often  occurs  in  connection  with  the  vomiting,  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  fever  ;  and  it  commonly  ceases  during  the  first  ot  second  day. 
Occasionally  it  continues  with  greater  or  less  severity,  when  it  constitutes 
a  serious  complication  ;  it  is  in  these  cases  due  to  intestinal  inflammation. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  so  common  in  measles,  do  not  often  compli- 
cate scarlet  fever. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  is  articular  rheumatism,  occurring  when 
the  fever  begins  to  decline.  Mild  cases  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those 
of  a  severe   form.     Attention   is  called  to  it  by  the  complaint  of  the 
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child  of  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  affected  joints  ;  or,  if  he  be  too  young  to 
speak,  by  evidences  of  pain  when  the  joints  are  pressed  or  moved.  There 
are  usually  but  little  swelling  and  redness,  and  there  are  fewer  joints 
affected  than  in  most  cases  of  acute  primary  rheumatism.  In  my  practice, 
a  common  seat  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism  has  been  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  wrist.  The  inflammation  and  infiltration  are  less  than  in  primary 
acnte  rheumatism.  This  complication  is  not,  ordinarily,  serious  ;  nor  does 
it,  as  a  rule,  materially  retard  convalescence.  A  physician  of  this  city, 
however,  informs  me  of  two  cases  in  which  cardiac  inflammation  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  articular  affection,  as  it  frequently  does  in  idio- 
pathic rheumatism,  and  I  have  attended  one  case  in  which  the  same 
complication  occurred  with  permanent  crippling  of  the  mitral  valves.  The 
nrates  are  not  so  commonly  present  in  the  urine  in  scarlatinous  as  in  or- 
dinary acute  rheumatism. 

Serous  inflammation,  especially  that  affecting  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 

OT  pericardium,  is  a  common  complication^  independently  of  the  rheumatic 

affection.       It  occurs  during  the  desquamative  period,  and,  continuing 

gfterward,  becomes  a  sequel.     Many  such  cases  are  fatal.     Pericarditis 

may  be  with  difficulty  diagnosticated,  if  it  be  slight,  and  attended  by  only 

a  moderate  amount  of  effusion,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  sometimes  the  cause  of 

death  in  those  who  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  during  or  soon  after  an 

attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  pleuritis  is  often  suppurative  (empyema),  usually 

leqoinng  thoracentesis  for  its  cure,  but  recovery  by  ulceration  is  possible. 

Thoa  in  1865  I  attended  a  little  girl  in  a  mild  attack  of  the  fever,  and 

when  the  case  was  about  being  discharged,  severe  pleurisy  began  on  the 

right  side.     The  pleural  cavity  was  soon  half  filled  with  liquid,  and  after 

a  sickness  of  two  months,  this  liquid,  mainly  pus,  communicated  with  a 

bronchial  tube,  and  was  expectorated.    She  immediately  began  to  improve. 

At  present,  with  our  excellent  instruments,  this  case  would  have  been 

treated  by  thoracentesis. 

In  the  following  case,  the  records  of  which  are  from  my  note-book, 
pericardial  and  peritoneal  inflammation  occurred  as  a  complication  of 
scarlet  fever  : 

Cass. — April  7th,  1860,  C ,  girl,  five  years  and  ten  months  old,  had 

measles  two  years,  and  whooping-cough  one  year  aso.  With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cough,  she  has  since  remained  well,  till  the  present  sickness. 
Scarlatina  commenced  April  4th,  and  on  the  5th  the  eruption  appeared. 
Symptoms  severe,  but  regular  ;  pulse  158,  full ;  surface  hot,  and  covered 
with  the  eruption  ;  delirium  at  night ;  stomach  irritable  ;  constipation. 
April  8th  to  10th,  symptoms  about  the  same  ;  no  delirium,  however  ;  pulse 
varying  from  124  to  153  per  minute  ;  a  deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine. 

11^.  To-day,  for  the  nrst,  has  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  accom- 
panied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  moderate  distension  at  this  point. 
The  symptoms  otherwise  are  favorable,  though  pretty  severe  ;  pulse  140  ; 
respiration  moderately  accelerated,  but  the  rhythm  natural  ;  respiratory 
mormar  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  vesicular  in  cluuracteri 
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and  withoat  r&les.  Has  taken  till  to-day  mainly  diaphoretic  mixtures  ; 
to-day  pnlv.  ipecac,  corap.,  gr.  iij.,  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  ordered  ;  a 
flaxseed  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ;  diet  nutritious,  with 
moderate  use  of  stimulants. 

12 tk.  Epigastric  pam  still  severe  ;  great  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  con- 
siderable distension  at  this  point,  and  percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  ; 
passed  a  restless  night ;  when  asked  where  she  feels  pain,  she  points  to  the 
throat  and  epigastric  region  ;  pulse  130  to  140  per  minute  ;  rash  fading  ; 
surface  warm  ;  bowels  somewhat  relaxed  ;  urine  passed  in  usual  quantity. 
The  treatment  by  Dover's  powder  and  poultices  is  continued,  and  a  leech 
is  to-day  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

13/A.  Pain  less  severe,  but  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  pulse 
about  the  same  as  yesterday  ;  has  had  through  her  sickness  a  slight  cough. 
She  talks  rationally,  and  sits  much  of  the  time  in  bed. 

I4th,  Continued  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  yesterday's  records, 
till  3  P.M.  yesterday,  when  she  became  suddenly  worse  ;  her  respiration 
was  short  and  gasping  ;  she  spoke,  with  an  effort,  in  a  whisper,  but  con- 
tinued conscious  ;  and  her  pulse  was  strong.  Death  occurred  at  5  P.M., 
apparently  from  obstructed  respiration.  In  the  last  days  of  her  sickness 
there  was  but  little  pharyngitis,  and  little  or  no  external  swelling. 

Autopsy  twenty-four  hours  after  death, — Body  a  little  emaciated  ; 
heart  large  for  a  child  of  five  years  ;  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in 
the  pericardium  ;  a  soft  deposit  of  lymph  within  the  pericardial  sac  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  an  evidence  of 
recent  circumscribed  pericarditis  ;  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  transparent 
serum  in  each  pleural  cavity  ;  no  fibrin  upon  or  opacity  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces ;  mucous  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes  injected  in  streaks,  and  muco- 
pus  can  be  pressed  from  them  ;  both  lungs  can  be  readily  inflated,  with 
the  exception  of  small  portions  of  both  the  lower  lobes,  which  are  hepa- 
tized,  and  can  be  but  partially  inflated  ;  liver  enlarged,  presenting  a  con- 
gested appearance,  and  extending  some  four  inches  below  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs  ;  upon  its  convex  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  corresponding 
with  the  seat  of  the  pain,  is  a  white,  rough  paten  of  fibrin,  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter  ;  kidneys  congested  ;  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines apparently  healthy  ;  mesenteric  glands  moderately  enlarged  ;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  transverse  and  descending  colon  somewhat  injected  and 
thickened,  showing  mild  colitis  ;  no  ulceration  noticed  ;  brain  not  eiuun- 
ined 

Microscopic  examination  was  made  of  the  blood,  hepatized  portions  of 
lung,  etc. ,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  was  observed. 

This  case  is  instructive  as  showing  the  liability  which  exists  in  and 
after  scarlet  fever  to  serous  inflammations,  and  the  diflSculty  of  diagnosti- 
cating them  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  circumscribed  character. 

SsQUELiE. — The  complications  described  above  may  occur  as  sequelae, 
but  there  is  another  pathological  state  which  may  be  a  complication,  and 
is  a  common  and  serious  sequel.  I  refer  to  nephritis  with  albuminuria. 
This  occasionally  commences  in  scarlet  fever,  but  usually  not  till  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  rash.  There  is  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  even  subsequently,  slight  albuminuria  due  to  simple  congestion 
of  the  kidneys,  but  the  albuminuria  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  requires 
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treatment,  is  more  ecrious.  Its  anatomical  character  is  as  follows  :  Hy- 
perffimia,  and  perceptible  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidneys  ;  prolifera- 
tion of  the  renal  epithelial  cells  like  that  of  the  epidermis,  and  a  granular 
deposit  in  them  ;  the  escape  of  albumen  from  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  its  appearance  in  the  urine  ;  the  formation  of  hyaline  or  granular  casts 
or  both,  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  these  casts  often  containing  epithelial  cells  ; 
the  escape  of  the  casts  from  the  kidneys  with  the  urine  ;  diminution  of 
amouDt  of  urea  excreted,  and,  therefore,  its  accumulation  in  the  blood  ; 
and,  finally,  rupture  of  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  kidneys,  and  min- 
gling of  the  elements  of  the  blood  with  the  urine. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  renal  affection  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  examining  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  albumen  which  this  liquid 
contiuns  can  be  approximately  ascertained  by  adding  nitric  acid  or  apply- 
ing heat.  If  the  quantity  be  small,  simple  cloudiness  is  produced;  if  large, 
the  urine  becomes  thick  and  white,  and  in  extreme  cases  almost  semi-solid 
from  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  The  character  of  the  urine  can,  how- 
ever, be  more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  microscope  than  by  the  tests 
which  have  been  mentioned,  since  by  it  we  discover  the  casts,  altered 
epithelial  cells,  and  blood-corpuscles. 

Nephritis,  with  the  consequent  uraemia,  soon  gives  rise  to  evident  symp- 
toms.    Serous  effusion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  the  most  common  form  of  which  is  anasarca,  occurring  upon 
the  face  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  trunk. 
Often  the  effusion  occurs  only  in  the  external  connective  tissue,  and  the 
result  may  then  be  favorable  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  occurs,  and  in  the  order 
mentioned  as  regards  frequency,  in  the  lungs  (oedema  pulmonum),  serous 
cavities,   and,   lastly,  in  tlie  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  larynx 
((Edema  glottidis).     Obviously  the  danger  in  itself  from  this  escape  of 
lemm  depends  on  its  location,  but,  whenever  and  wherever  observed,  it 
indieates  the  beginning  of  an  unpleasant  sequel,  and  the  urine  should  be 
earefally  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of  the  renal  disease, 
from  the  amount  of  albumen  and  casts. 

Scarlatinous  nephritis,  with  consequent  uraemia,  is  due  to  the  direct 
effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  on  the  kidneys.  I  have  known  it  occur 
in  the  nurse  who  attended  a  child  through  the  fever,  but  did  not  suffer 
from  the  fever  herself.  It  sometimes  begins  quite  abruptly,  and  often 
when  the  patient  has  been  progressively  convalescing,  and,  perhaps,  has 
seemed  out  of  danger.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  well-marked 
premonitory  symptoms,  as  fever,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
anuarca  is  first  observed  in  the  face  or  about  the  ankles.  Sometimes  it 
remains  inconsiderable,  but  in  other  cases  it  increases  day  by  day,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  till  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  altered.  In 
marked  cases  of  anasarca  the  features  are  so  bloated  that  their  natural 
expres^on  is  lost.     The  volume  of  the  trunk  and  legs  is  augmented,  and 
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more  slowly,  that  of  the  arms.  In  the  male  child  the  penis  and  scrotum 
frequently  attain  three  or  four  times  their  normal  dimensions,  in  conse- 
quence of  serous  infiltration. 

The  duration  of  the  anasarca  or  dropsy  is  very  different  in  different 
cases.  If  the  form  be  oedema  pulmonum,  oedema  glottidis,  or  intracranial 
effusion,  death  is  speedy.  It  may  occur  even  within  a  day.  Hydrothoraz 
and  hydropericardium  are  also  ordinarily  fatal,  though  not  so  speedily  ; 
while  in  ascites  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable.  The  duration  of 
anasarca  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  unless  it  be  very  slight, 
is  commonly  not  less  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  often  much  longer. 
But  the  chief  danger  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  proceeds  not  from  the 
dropsies,  but  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  retained  urea  on  the  nervous 
centres,  so  that  in  grave  cases,  nervous  symptoms  are  common,  as  in 
Bright* s  disease  of  the  adult.  Headache,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  apt 
to  succeed  the  scanty  flow  of  urine,  and  ursemic  vomiting  in  fatal  cases, 
even  when  the  amount  of  serous  effusion  is  moderate. 

The  liability  to  this  renal  malady  is  greatly  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  close  relationship,  as  regards  their  func- 
tions, which  exists  between  the  skin  and  kidneys.     A  common  exciting 
cause  is  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  currents  of  air,  by  which 
the  surface  is  chilled,  and  cutaneous  transpiration  checked,  at  the  time 
when  the  old  epidermis  is  being  detached.     The  increased  burden  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys  results  in  the  pathological  state  which  has  been  described. 
This  remark  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  already  made,  that  the 
nephritis  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  principle  on  the 
kidneys,  the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin  merely  increasing  the 
functional  activity  of  these  organs  and  rendering  them  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease.     All  who  have  seen  much  of  scarlet  fever  can  recall  to  mind 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  nearly  recovered,  when  from  some  needless 
exposure  in  the  streets,  or  by  chilling  of  the  body  in  a  cold  room,  or  open 
window,  this  affection  occurred,  with  perhaps  a  fatal  result.    Elsewhere  I 
have  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  only  detected  by  this 
sequel,  which  began  when  the  child  was  daily  exposed  in  the  open  bit. 
But  many  children  who  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who,  through  the  whole  desquamative  period,  are  kept  in  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, nevertheless  become  affected  with  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  so 
that  there  is  sufficient  cause  of  this  sequel  in  the  state  of  the  child  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  through  which  he  has  passed,  apart  from  extraneous 
influences.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  albuminuria  seems  more  apt  to 
occur  after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  observations  appear 
to  show  that  this  difference  in  liability  to  nephritis  is  intrinsic  ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  not  depend,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  a  difference  in 
the  hygienic  management  of  mild  and  severe  scarlatina,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  disease  itself. 
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Hie  symptoms  in  scarlatinoas  nephritis  vary  not  only  according  to  the 
d^ree  of  the  inflammation,  bat  also  according  to  the  amoant  and  seat  of 
the  effusion.  I  have  stated  that  it  usually  commences  with  languor  and 
more  or  less  fever.  The  pulse  remains  accelerated,  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  appetite  poor.  This  affection,  if  slight,  may  occur  without 
appreciable  effusion,  either  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the  cavities,  but 
ordinarily  in  these  mild  cases  a  little  puffiness  is  observed  around  the  eyes 
or  upon  the  extremities.  In  the  majority  of  cases  more  extensive  anasarca 
resaltft.  The  skin  is  then  pallid,  distended,  and  pitting  on  pressure.  The 
anasarca  does  not,  in  most  instances,  ^ive  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms. 
If  oedema  glottidis  or  pulmonum  occur,  the  respiration  becomes  rapidly 
more  embarrassed,  till  soon  the  blood  is  no  longer  sufficiently  oxygenated 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  chief  symptom  in  hydrothorax  is  accelerated, 
and  diflicult  respiration  ;  in  hydropericardium  the  symptoms  are  such  as 
arise  from  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart ;  in  ascites  there  are  either  no 
marked  symptoms,  or,  if  the  amount  of  liquid  be  large,  there  may  be  more 
or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

Otitis. — Too  little  attention  has  unquestionably  been  given  to  the  state 
of  the  ear  in  scarlet  fever,  and  yet  the  middle  ear,  lined  like  the  nostrils 
and  fauces  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  in  direct  continuity  with  the 
fauces,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  is  often  the  seat  of  an  inflammatioa 
which,  if  neglected,  involves  serious  ulterior  consequences.     This  inflame 
mation  commonly  commences,  or  becomes  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  symp« 
toms,  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  or  during  convalescence.  The 
history. of  the  patient  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  scarlet  fever  has  prob- 
ibly  pursued  a  normal  course  ;  the  naso-pharyngeal  surface  has  been  for 
lome  days  inflamed,  and  the  redness  may  be  declining,  when  the  child 
b^ns  to  complain  of  earache.    The  delicate  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear  is  injected  and  swollen,  and  the  tube  be- 
comes impervious  by  the  swelling,  so  that  the  tympanum  is  no  longer  an 
open,  but  a  closed  cavity.    The  serum,  mucus,  and  pus  produced  from  the 
Inflamed  tympanic  surface,  therefore,  unable  to  flow  away,  collect,  and  by 
their  presence  and  pressure  cause  the  severe  throbbing  and  aching  which 
attend  this  disease.     The  effusion,  at  flrst  largely  serous,  becomes  more 
and  more  purulent,  and,  as  the  quantity  increases,  the  drum  is  pressed 
outward,  the  mastoid  cells  become  filled  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  often 
the  collateral  oedema  causes  tumefaction  and  narrowing  of  the  external  ear. 
After  a  variable  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  or  not  till  after  a  week 
of  suffering,  the  drum  becomes  thinner  at  one  point  from  ulceration  and 
bants,  and  the  imprisoned  secretions  escape  into  the  external  ear.    If  this 
terminated  the  history,  it  were  well  ;  but,  unfortunately,  while  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  aperture  in  the  drum  heals  kindly,  and  the  inflam- 
mation abates  without  impairment  of  hearing  or  permanent  injury  of  the 
auditory  apparatus,  there  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  subsequent 
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unpleasant  history.  The  mucous  membrane  nvhich  lines  the  bony  walls  of 
the  middle  ear  has  the  function  of  a  periosteum,  and,  therefore,  when 
intensely  inflamed,  and  subject  to  pressure,  is  liable  to  ulcerate.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  skekton  under  similar  conditions,  superficial  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  underlying  bone  is  apt  to  occur.  The  delicate  chain  of 
small  bones  stretching  backward  from  the  drum  may  be  irreparably 
damaged,  the  aperture  in  the  drum  may  be  so  large  that  it  never  heals, 
and  the  ossicles,  becoming  detached,  may  be  lost  in  the  discharge.  Cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  one  ear  has  received  this  extent  of  injury,  but  forta- 
nately  the  hearing  is  seldom  totally  destroyed  in  both  ears.  I  now  recol- 
lect only  one  such  case,  although  I  have  met  many  whose  hearing  was 
greatly  impaired  on  both  sides,  indeed  nearly  lost.  The  carious  or  ne- 
crotic process  may  extend  to  the  mastoid  cells.  An  offensive  otorrhoea 
continuing  for  months  or  years  indicates  the  persistence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  within  the  ear,  which  is  often  rendered  so  obstinate  by  the 
presence  of  dead  bone. 

But  a  more  melancholy  result  is  yet  in  store  for  certain  cases.  The 
tympanum  is,  in  a  certain  part  of  its  extent,  separated  from  the  meninge-s 
of  the  brain  by  only  a  thin  layep  of  bone.  The  otorrhoea,  after  months  or 
years,  suddenly  ceases,  the  child  complains  of  constant  severe  headache, 
and  is  feverish,  and  in  a  few  davs  death  closes  the  scene  in  convulsions  or 
coma.  Fatal  meningitis  has  supervened,  produced  by  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  bony  wall  of  the  tympanum.  Strumous  children  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  these  serious  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever,  which 
originate  in  or  proceed  from  the  internal  ear. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  scarlet  fever,  since  so  many  who 
die  of  this  disease  have  a  complication,  and  the  lesions  of  this  are  super- 
added to  those  of  the  fever.  The  following,  however,  are  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  this  point.  In  many  the  brain,  its 
membranes,  and  the  lungs  are  congested  ;  often,  also,  the  Peyerian,  soli- 
tary, and  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  enlarged  and 
softened.  The  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  present  any  notable  alteration, 
though  the  latter  are  so  often  affected  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick  (London  Lancet,  July  23d,  1864)  has  made  post- 
mortem examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes  from 
them  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  like  that  of  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  desquamation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  from  these  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  like  that  of  the 
epidermis.  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  a  few  instances  in  those  who  died  in  the  eruptive  stage,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  did  not  find  any  unusual  hypersemia 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  unless  when  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
had   occurred  as    a  complication.      In   malignant  cases,   in    which  the 
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cardiac  systole  is  feeble  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  aDte-mortem  coagulation 
of  fibrin  frequently  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  obstructing  the  cir- 
culation, and  being  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  These  clots  are  large 
and  whitish,  or  yellowish-^^hite. 

Nature. — Scarlet  fever  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  distinguish, 
ing  features  of  the  infectious  maladies.     It  is  highly  contagious,  and  is 
inocnlablc.    StoU,  d'Amboise,  and  others  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
scarlatinous  virus,  using  the  blood,  but  without  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  the  disease.     Whether  scarlatina  ever  originates  spontaneously  is  un- 
certain ;  but  if  it  do  so,  such  cases  are  rare.  It  is  disseminated  by  exposure 
to  patients  or  to  foroites,  but  the  distance  to  which  it  is  contagious  is 
short,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards.     Some  consider  the 
distance  to  be  even  less  than  one  yard.     Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  impor- 
tant, as  by  isolating  in  a  family  a  child  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and 
allowing  no  communication  with  the  nurse,  the  other  children  often  es- 
cape.    A  very  common  mode  of  communication  is  by  clothing,  so  that  a 
third  person  is  the  medium  of  transmission.     I  have  noticed  that  when 
scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  measles,  is  epidemic  in  this  city,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  first  cases,  can  be  traced  to  the 
public  schools.     Exposure  occurs  through  those  children  who  como  from 
tpartments  where  cases  are  under  treatment.     Physicians,  and  especially 
nurses,  are  sometimes  the  medium  of  communication.     A  medical  friend 
of  mine  went  directly  from  some  children  with  scarlet  fever,  whom  he  was 
attending,  to  another  family,  where  he  took  a  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 
This  girl  in  a  few  days  became  affected  with  scarlet  fever  and  died.     The 
two  remaining  children  in  the  family  were  then  attacked,  and  one  died. 
Marchison  alludes  to  similar  cases  (London  Lancet^  August  13,  1864). 
In  one  instance  in  my  practice  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  to  an 
infant  by  a  washerwoman  whose  own  child  had  the  disease,  and  who,  on 
Teaching  the  house  where  she  had  been  engaged  to  work,  threw  her  shawl 
over  the  cradle  where  the  infant  was  •  sleeping.     Six  days  later  the  infant 
was  attacked.     Mason  Good  cites  a  case  in  which  a  box  of  toys  was  the 
medinm  of  communication  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  letter  has  been. 
The  scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  apart- 
ments, clothing,  or  in  or  upon  the  person  of  one  who  has  been  affected, 
without  any  appreciable  diminution  in  its  effectiveness.     A  physician  of 
this  city,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever  occurred,  excluded  a  child  from 
the  room  occupied  by  the  patients,  and  from  the  patients  themselves,  for 
a  month  after  the  last  case  occurred,  and  yet  although  precautions  had 
been  taken  in  reference  to  clothes  and  bedding,  this  child  was  taken  with 
scarlet  fever  soon  after  it  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  children. 
The  father  believes  that  the  exposure  was  through  the  otorrhoea  of  one  of 
the  children.  Observations,  indeed,  appear  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  and  the  particles  of  epidermis 
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which  have  exfoliated,  may  retain  the  virus  and  he  the  mediam  of  com- 
municating the  malady  several  weeks  after  the  fever  has  terminated.  In 
a  case  in  my  practice  a  little  girl  returned  home  six  weeks  after  her 
brother  had  scarlet  fever,  and,  within  a  few  days,  took  the  disease.  A 
more  striking  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kearney  Rogers, 
formerly  a  prominent  and  much-esteemed  surgeon  of  this  city,  and  was  re* 
lated  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family  since  the  doctor's  death. 
Six  children  in  a  family  had  scarlet  fever.  Three  and  a  half  months  sub- 
sequently another  child,  living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to  visit  them  in 
the  apartments  where  they  had  been  sick.  One  week  from  that  day  this 
child  also  sickened  with  the  same  malady.  Dr.  Elliotson  states  that  a  pa- 
tient with  scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and,  for  two  years  subsequently,  young  persons  who  were 
admitted  into  this  ward  were  apt  to  take  the  disease.  Dr.  Richardson 
relates  the  case  of  a  family  of  four  children,  residing  in  the  country.  One 
died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  the  rest,  who  had  been  removed,  es- 
caped. Some  weeks  subsequently  one  of  the  children  returned,  but  within 
twenty-four  hours  took  scarlet  fever  and  died.  The  cottage  was  now  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  whitewashed,  and  the  clothing  destroyed.  Four  months 
then  elapsed,  when  the  third  child  returned  home,  who  also  took  scarlet 
fever  in  a  malignant  form  and  died.  It  was  believed  that  the  virus  re- 
mained attached  to  the  thatch,  which  extended  close  to  the  children's  bed. 
Other  similar  examples  might  be  mentioned,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  great  permanence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  varies.  It  is  seen  in  the  re- 
markable example  of  contagion,  given  above,  that  it  was  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  Trousseau  also  relates  an  interesting  example  of  short  incuba- 
tion. *'  An  English  gentleman  with  his  daughter  was  returning  from  Pan 
to  London,  and  was  joined  at  Paris  by  another  daughter,  who  came  direct 
from  London.  Scarlet  fever  was  prevalent  in  London,  but  there  was  not 
a  case  of  it  at  Pau.  The  second  daughter  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  joined  her  relatives  in  Paris  seven  or  eight  hoars 
later.  She  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  hotel  as  her  sister,  who  was  also 
attacked  within  twenty-four  hours."  The  incubative  period  is,  however, 
seldom  so  short.  It  is  usually  from  three  to  eight  days.  I  might  cite 
several  cases  in  which  this  was  its  duration.  Some  writers  allude  to  cases 
in  which  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of  exposure 
to  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  in 
such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  a  second  and  more  recent  exposure. 
Rostan  alludes  to  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  was  seven  days. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten 
years.  It  is  infrequent  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  infants  under  the 
age  of  three  months  may  be  considered  safe  from  an  attack  of  it,  though 
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^xilly  exposed.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  scarlet  fever  occorriDg  in  the 
^(BtoSy  and  manifesting  itself  by  the  usual  signs  at  birth.  But  a  clear 
diagnosis  in  such  instances  is  necessarily  difficult,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  scarlatinous  eruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation  in  the  newly  bom  on  the  other.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  in 
two  instances  I  have  known  women  immediately  after  their  confinement 
(within  a  week)  take  scarlet  fever,  and  although  they  communicated  the 
disease  to  others,  did  not  to  their  infants  ;  and  Murchison  states  that  he 
has  also  twice  observed  similar  cases. 

Most  adults  possess  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  although  not  protected 
by  an  attack  of  it  in  childhood.  Parturient  women,  however,  as  we  have 
stated,  are  liable  to  it,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  physicians 
who  attend  them,  if  at  the  same  time  visiting  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  may 
communicate  it  to  them. 

Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  sporadic,  but,  as  we  meet  it  in  this  country, 
it  occurs  most  frequently  as  an  epidemic.     The  epidemics  vary  greatly  in 
type.     Some  are  mild,  and  attended  by  few  complications,  so  that  the  re- 
salt  of  treatment  is  eminently  satisfactory.     In  other  epidemics  the  type  is 
malignant,  the  complications  frequent,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large. 
There  is  sometimes  a  succession  of  epidemics  of  one  type,  and  then  the 
character  of  the  disease  changes.     This  fact  of  a  variable  type  is  important 
tt  regards  the  value  of  statistics  relating  to  treatment.     Each  epidemic  has 
its  prevailing  character,  but  when  the  form  is  mild,  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  of  severity,  and  when  it  is  malignant,  now  and  then  one  of  unusual 
mildness.     The  epidemic  influence  is  sometimes  manifested  in  those  ex- 
posed to  scarlet  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  pharyngitis,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  nephritis.     Professor  George    B.    Wood,    of  Philadelphia,    says 
[TrtatUe  on  the  Practice  of  Med.)  :  *'  I  seldom  attend  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  without  having  sore  throat.  *  * 

Scarlatina  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  but  a  second 
attack  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
even  cases  of  a  third  attack,  one  of  which  I  have  witnessed.  But  phy- 
siciana  sometimes  mistake  roseola  or  erythema  for  scarlet  fever,  and, 
thoagh  afterward  aware  of  their  mistake,  do  not  correct  their  diagnosis. 
Hence  there  is  a  belief  in  the  community  that  second  attacks  are  more 
freqaent  than  they  really  are. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the  erup- 
tion, there  are  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  might  better  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if 
a  child  with  regular  bowels,  and  no  appreciable  local  disease,  a  few  days 
after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  be  suddenly  seized  with  intense  fever,  the 
poise  rising  to  110,  120,  or  more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or 
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105<^y  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  scai'Iet  fever.  The  diagDOsis 
is  rendered  more  certain  if  there  be  vomiting,  and  especially  if,  as  is  usual, 
there  be  redness  of  the  fauces  at  this  early  period. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is,  in  most 
cases,  apparent.  Still,  roseola  or  erythema,  due  to  intestinal  derangement 
or  other  causes,  has  often,  as  already  stated,  been  mistaken  for  scarlet 
fever.  A  day  or  two  suffices  to  show  the  error.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is 
more  inflammation  of  the  faucial  and  buccal  surfaces,  more  continuous  and 
persistent  redness  of  the  skin,  and  greater  intensity  and  persistence  of 
symptoms,  than  in  those  diseases.  Scarlet  fever  is  also  further  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  papular  elevations  upon  the  tongue,  and  the 
minute  papulae  upon  the  skin.  Besides,  in  scarlet  fever,  except  in  the 
mildest  cases,  there  is  from  the  first  the  aspect  of  serious  sickness,  which 
roseola  and  erythema  do  not  present. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  profes- 
sion, and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  two  diseases  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  differential 
diagnosis  is  attended  by  some  difficulty.  Measles  occurring  in  a  robust 
child,  with  an  active  cutaneous  circulation,  sometimes  presents  a  continuous 
eruption  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface,  like  the  eruption  of  scar- 
let fever.  But  the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the  coryza  and  bronchitis, 
and  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  pharyngitis,  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms,  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  scarlatina.  Moreover, 
in  those  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  continuous  redness  of  surface 
where  the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  upon  the  face,  the  characteristic 
rubeolous  eruption  is  present  in  other  parts,  so  that,  with  care  in  examina- 
tion, error  of  diagnosis  may  be  avoided.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  may 
indeed  occur  together,  but  such  a  complication  is  rare.  The  diagnosis 
from  rotheln  will  be  considered  when  we  treat  of  that  disease. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  diagnosis  occurs  in  abnormal  scarlatina,  espe- 
cially when  the  rash  is  partial  and  indistinct.  There  is  apt  to  be,  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  an  inflammatory  complication,  which  causes  with- 
drawal of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  de- 
cide whether  this  is  a  complication,  or  the  sole  disease.  The  points  in- 
volved in  diagnosis  arc  numerous,  but  they  are  sometimes  not  sufficient 
to  show  the  character  of  the  affection.  Generally,  however,  by  observ- 
ing the  clinical  history  from  day  to  day,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  In 
cases  of  doubt  it  is  safest  to  adopt  such  hygienic  management  as  is  ap- 
propriate for  scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epi- 
demics, in  those  of  a  mild  form  not  being  more  than  one  in  twelve  or 
twenty,  and  the  ratio  may  be  less  ;  while,  in  those  of  a  severe  form,  not 
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more  tban  one  recovers  in  every  two,  three,  or  four.  The  hospital  statis- 
tics of  Rilliet  and  Barthez  show  forty-six  deaths  in  eighty-seven  cases, 
-while  in  some  of  the  mild  epidemics  in  the  New  York  institutions  the 
nortality  has  not  been  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent.  Scarlet  fever, 
like  measles,  is  liable  tci  sadden  changes,  either  from  complications  which 
miy  arise  or  other  causes,  so  that  a  case  which  gives  a  favorable  promise 
in  its  commencement  may,  in  a  few  days,  present  alarming  symptoms. 
While  in  measles  death  nearly  always  occurs  from  a  complication,  in 
scarlet  fever  not  a  few  perish  from  the  direct  toxic  effect  of  the  scarlati- 
nous poison,  and  not  a  few  also  from  complications  or  scquclee. 

If  the  symptoms  be  mild,  the  temperature  not  exceeding  104®,  with 
little  or  no  delirium  or  drowsiness,  and  the  efflorescence  full,  and  appear- 
ing at  the  usual  time,  we  may  confidently  predict  recovery.  Neverthe- 
less, nephritis,  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  sequeloe,  is  so  apt  to  occur 
after  the  mildest  cases,  that  families  should  always  be  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger, that  they  may  avoid  needless  exposure  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of 
the  fever  and  during  desquamation. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  ending  are  convulsions, 
except  at  the  very  commencement,  great  drowsiness  with  jactitation,  a 
temperature  exceeding  104®  and  especially  105®,  rapid  pulse,  duskmess 
of  the  eruption,  feeble  capillary  circulation,  persistent  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea.  At  a  later  period,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  in 
the  second  week,  other  unfavorable  symptoms  may  occur  in  severe  cases. 
The  inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  often  so  violent  that  it  extends  to  the 
neighboring  glands  and  connective  tissue,  producing  severe  adenitis  and 
cellnlitis.  These  inflammations,  in  proportion  to  their  severity,  increase 
and  protract  the  fever,  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  nutriments,  and,  as 
they  are  apt  to  end  in  suppuration  and  sometimes  in  sloughing,  they  retard 
convalescence,  and  render  recovery  more  doubtful. 

As  dangerous  complications  and  sequelse,  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
above,  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  mild  as  well  as 
aerere  cases,  it  is  unwise  to  make  an  unconditional  favorable  prognosis 
till  the  patient  is  well  advanced  in  convalescence.  Safety  is  not  insured 
till  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  eruption. 

Some  patients,  who  have  passed  through  scarlet  fever,  die  of  asthenia, 
in  consequence  of  the  anaemic  state  which  the  fever  has  produced.  They 
have  not  sufficient  vigor  to  recover,  although  no  serious  complication  or 
seqnel  has  occurred.  Death  in  the  desquamative  stage  or  subsequently 
is  more  frequently  due  to  the  renal  affection  than  to  any  other  cause.  The 
nephritis  gives  rise  to  dropsies,  which  are  fatal,  or  to  uremic  convulsions 
and  coma.  Sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  are  not  uncommon  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  although  they  may,  sometimes,  occur  from  uraemia,  their  usual 
immediate  cause,  as  others  and  myself  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve in  the  cadaver,  is  the  formation  of  ante-mortem  heart-clots. 
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Treatment. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  scarlet  fever  cannot  be 
shortened  or  aborted,  and  that  the  indications  are  to  sustain  the  strength, 
reduce  excessive  fever,  and  prevent  complications.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  which  destroys  the  poison,  when  once  it  has  obtained  lodgment  in 
the  system,  and  begun  to  produce  its  characteristic  symptoms.  Those 
agents,  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc.,  which  are  most  highly  ea* 
teemed  as  disinfectants,  cannot  be  safely  used  in  efficient  doses  to  antago- 
nize the  poison  in  the  system,  since  such  doses  would  seriously  impair  the 
nutrition  and  molecular  action  in  the  tissues.  The  expectations  raised  in 
the  minds  of  many,  by  the  employment  of  salicylic  acid,  in  the  treatment 
both  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  use 
of  the  sulpho-carbolates  has  not,  I  think,  been  attended  by  any  better 
success. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  treatment  which  can  be  confidently  recom* 
mended  as  appropriate  in  ordinary  cases  :  The  patient  should  remain  in 
the  same  room  till  desquamation  is  accomplished,  and  he  should  stay  in 
bed  till  the  fever  and  the  eruption  have  ceased.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  during  the  eruptive  and  febrile  stage  should  be  about  60^  ;  during 
the  desquamative  stage,  when  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
bed  for  some  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  uniformly  at 
70®  to  Td'',  and  the  air  should  be*constantly  pure  from  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, without  exposing  the  patient  to  currents.  The  linen  should  be 
changed  every  day  or  second  day. 

llie  external  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  by  measures  designed  to  ab- 
stract heat  is  important.  A  temperature  not  exceeding  103®  is  usually 
safe,  so  as  not  to  require  special  treatment,  but  a  temperature  at  or  above 
104®  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength  and  involves  great  danger.  The  high 
temperature  can  be  reduced  without  shock  or  injury  to  the  child  by  the 
judicious  use  of  cold  water  externally,  and  by  inunctions.  The  cold-water 
treatment  is  not  required  unless  the  temperature  exceeds  103®,  and  it  is 
urgently  required  if  it  exceed  105"*.  It  has  been  applied  in  different  ways. 
At  one  time  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum  the  patients  were  stripped, 
and  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  bath  at  80®,  but  it  caused  such  fright  and 
excitement  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  cases,  that  this  treatment  was 
discontinued.  A  preferable  way  of  applying  this  treatment  is  by  Ziemssen's 
bath,  in  which  water  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  90®,  and  gradually 
cooled  to  77®.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  prefer  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture by  the  constant  application  to  the  head  of  cloths  wrung  out  of 
ice  water,  or  if  the  temperature  be  above  104®  of  a  bladder  containing 
ice,  with  or  without  a  single  thickness  of  muslin  underneath.  At  the 
same  time,  as  a  potent  means  of  reducing  heat  when  there  is  great  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  a  similar  application  should  be  made  from  ear  to  ear 
over  the  neck.  Cold  applied  over  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  promptly 
abstracts  heat  from  the  blood,  while  it  diminishes  the  pharyngitis  adenitis 
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ind   cellolitisy  which  is  an  important  gain.     At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
to  sponge  frequently  the  hands  and  arms  with  the  cool  lotion,  and  apply 
aroiAnd  them  as  well  as  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  one  or  two  thick- 
oasses  of  muslin  wet 'with  the  same.    By  such  measures,  which  are  agree- 
able to  the  patient  and  without  any  shock  or  perturbating  effect  on  the 
sy^st^m,  we  can  reduce  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees.     By  adding 
al<^oho],  or  one  of  the  alcoholic  compounds  to  the  water,  the  popular  ob- 
jeotion  to  the  use  of  cold  water  is  overcome.    I  seldom  use  the  wet  pack, 
but  have  seen  benefit  from  it  when  other  measures  failed  to  produce 
ftvifficient   reduction   in   temperature.       The  patient   is  placed   upon   a 
mattress  protected  by  oil-cloth,  and  is  covered  by  a  sheet  wrung  out  of 
^water  at  a  temperature  of  70^,  which  is  that  of  our  Croton  in  midsummer. 
Tlii»  is  covered  by  one  or  two  blankets.     In  thirty  to  forty  minutes  the 
patient  is  returned  to  bed,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  temperature  per- 
haps two  or  three  degrees  less  than  before  the  bath.     If  the  patient  be 
tery  feeble,  and  with  sluggish  circulation,  reaction  from  the  packing  is 
sometimes  tardy  and  incomplete.     The  extremities  remain  cold,  and  in- 
creased stimulation  is  required.      There  is  danger  under  such  circum- 
stances tliat  some  internal  inflammation  may  arise.     Therefore,  for  most 
cases  I  prefer  the  other  method  mentioned,  rather  than  the  general  bath 
or  pack.     The  intelligent  and  observing  sister  who  for  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  quarantine  wards  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  tells 
me  that  the  gradual  but  constant  abstraction  of  heat  by  the  rubber  bags 
and  sponging  has  usually  operated   better  than   the   quick   and   great 
abstraction  by  the  general  bath. 

Trousseau  employed  cold  effusions  in  sthenic  cases,  which  were  attended 
by  high  temperature,  and  other  grave  symptoms.  He  employed  them  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  malady,  and  considered  them  especially  useful  when 
nervoas  symptoms  predominated.  He  placed  the  patient  naked  in  a  bath- 
ing-tnb,  and  directed  three  or  four  pailf uls  of  water  to  be  thrown  over  him 
in  a  space  of  time  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute,  after 
which  he  was  returned  to  bed,  and  covered  with  the  bedclothes  without 
being  wiped.  Reaction  immediately  occurred,  often  with  more  or  less 
perspiration.  This  treatment  was  repeated  once  or  twice  daily  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  Trousseau,  alluding  to  the  affusion, 
says,  ^*  I  have  never  administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit.''  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  the  cautious  physician,  who  wishes  to  avoid  meas- 
ures which  excite  and  frighten  the  patient,  will  prefer  other  methods. 

Inunction  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  has  long  been  in  use. 
An  unpleasant  symptom  in  severe  cases,  and  one  which  increases  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient,  is  the  pungent  heat  of  surface.  Frequent  inunc- 
tion reduces  this,  relieving  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  so  increasing  the 
comfort  that  the  patient  asks  for  it.  Leaf  lard  answers  for  this  purpose, 
and  being  inexpensive,  is  within  the  means  of  the  most  destitute  family. 
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I  prefer  using  butter  of  cocoa  in  cake,  or  vaseline^  to  each  ounce  of 
which  five  or  six  drops  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  added.  Not  only  doe9 
inunction  have  the  local  effect  which  has  been  described,  but  it  is  stated 
to  diminish  sensibly  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  temperature 
of  the  body. 

.  Scarlet  fever  when  mild,  and  without  complication,  requires  little  treat- 
ment, but  every  case,  however  mild,  should  be  kept  quietly  in  bed.  If 
there  be  restlessness,  an  occasional  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  with  a 
warm  mustard  foot-bath  will  give  relief,  and  this  with  tbe  inunction  would 
suffice  for  most  of  those  lightly  affected.  There  is,  however,  in  all  cases 
more  or  less  pharyngitis,  and  as  mild  cases  as  well  as  severe  may  become 
complicated  with  diphtheria  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or 
epidemic,  I  employ  the  following  mixture  even  in  the  mildest  cases  ; 

5 .  Tine,  ferri  chloridi,  3ij  ; 
Potas.  clilorat.,  3i-ii ; 
Syr.  simplic. ,  |  iv. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  every  second  hour,  to  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years.  Tlie  mildest  cases  are  not  less  liable  to  nephritis  than 
those  of  a  severe  type,  so  that  during  the  disease,  and  in  convalescence, 
they  require  cautious  management  as  regards  exposure  to  currents  of  air, 
or  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  for  all  those  agencies  which  check 
cutaneous  transpiration  may  lead  to  development  of  nephritis. 

In  the  average  cases,  that  is,  in  those  in  which  tne  temperature  is  about 
102<*or  103°,  and  there  are  no  dangerous  symptoms,  I  prescribe  tbe  above 
potash  and  iron  mixture,  to  be  given  as  above,  except  that  on  each  fourth 
or  sixth  hour  I  administer  quinine,  diseolved  in  the  elixir  adjuvaos,  or 
other  convenient  vehicle,  two  grains  to  a  child  of  four  or  five  years.  K 
the  phar}'ngiti8  begin  to  abate,  or  be  mild,  I  often  prescribe  the  following 
mixture  in  place  of  the  iron  and  potash.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  found 
useful  during  the  declining  period. 

3.  Ammon.  carbonat., 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat.,  U  3  sa  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  |  iv.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  every  second  or  third  hour. 

In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  the  temperature 
above  104^,  the  capillary  circulation  languid,  the  stomach  irritable,  and 
perhaps  the  bowels  loose,  while  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected, 
as  shown  by  drowsiness,  delirium,  or  great  restlessness,  the  condition  is 
one  of  great  danger,  and  measures  designed  to  give  relief  are  urgently 
required.  As  a  temperature  above  104®  and  especially  above  106**  rapidly 
exhausts  the  system,  the  antipyretic  treatment  by  water,  recommended 
above,  should  be  employed,  and  perhaps  a  large  dose  of  sulphate  of 
<\uini8e.     Aconite  and  veratrum  viride  should  never  be  prescribed  in  these 
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cgsea,  M  Ihey  are  depressing.     Digitalis  is  preferable  to  them,  but  it  is 
less  antipyretic  than  quinine.     Five  grains  of  quinine  may  be  given  three 
times  daily  to  a  child  of  five  years.    If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  and  it  often 
is  in  these  cases,  ten  of  the  bisulphate  may  be  given  iu  a  suppository, 
sod  repeated  if  needed.     While  all  but  the  mildest  cases  require   the 
use  at  regular  intervals  of  alcohol,  either  in  the  form  of  wine  whey  or 
milk  punch,  these  severe  cases,  which  are  designated  malignant,  require 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  larger  and  more  frequent  doses.     If  the  nervous 
system  be  profoundly  affected,  so  as  to  produce  great  restlessness,  or  other 
BVinptoms  precursory  of  convulsions,  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
is  indicated.     While  cool  water  may  be  employed  externally  for  its  anti- 
pyretic effect,  it  is  proper  to  aid  in  allaying  the  nervous  symptoms  by  a 
hot  mustard  foot-bath.     If  convulsions  occur,  which  are  usually  attended 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  this  bath  should  be  employed  at 
once,  or  a  general  warm  bath. 

The  large  antipyretic  doses  of  quinine  should  in  general  only  be  em- 
ployed for  two  or  three  days,  as  its  longer  use  might  involve  danger  from 
its  toxic  properties.  Afterward  the  smaller  dose  should  be  given.''  Digi- 
talis will  often  be  found  useful,  as  a  heart  tonic,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  weak.  One  teaspoonf nl  of  the  infusion,  or  four  or  five  drops  of  the 
tincture,  may  be  given  every  four  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years.  In 
these  grave  cases,  which  are  characterized  by  great  elevation  of  tempera- 
tore,  rapid  pulse,  and  prostration,  carbonate  of  ammonium  will  also  be 
found  useful,  administered  in  decided  doses  between  the  quinine  or  digi- 
talis. I  prescribe  it  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  each  teaspoonful  contains 
from  three  to  five  grains,  and  direct  it  to  be  given  in  milk,  which  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  it. 

If  the  patient  with  malignant  scarlet  fever  live  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  the  urgent  nervous  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  and  the  angina  then 
commonly  demands  more  attention.  The  treatment  of  the  throat  has  of 
late  years  become  very  important,  since  so  many  cases  are  nowadaj^ 
complicated  with  diphtheria.  For  external  treatment  I  prefer  the  cold 
coypress,  or  India-rubber  bag,  which  I  have  advised  above,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  if  the  case  be  severe,  and  there  be  much  elevation  of 
temperature.  If  the  fever  be  mild,  camphorated  oil  or  a  light  flaxseed 
poultice  may  be  preferable.  The  poultice  appears  sometimes  to  give 
more  relief  to  the  tenderness  than  any  other  application.  I  do  not, 
however,  consider  treatment  of  the  neck  important  in  mild  cases,  and  I 
limit  its  use  to  those  who  have  much  inflammation  and  febrile  movement. 
The  treatment  of  the  faucial  surface  is  of  more  importance,  and  for  this  I 
prefer  the  use  of  the  hand  atomizer.  This  should  be  used  every  two  to 
four  hours,  and  if  the  instrument  be  well  constructed,  as  Richardson's  hard- 
rubber,  or  Delano's  metallic,  and  in  good  condition,  six  to  twelve  com- 
pressions of  the  bulb  are  suflScient,  if  the  following  mixture  be  used  : 

14  .  ... 
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Q.  Acid,  carbolic,  git.  xxxij; 
Potas.  chlorat.,  3  iij  ; 
GlyceriniB,  5  *^  5 
Aqiue  calcis,  |  vi.     Misce. 

This  spray  should  be  employed  at  least  every  two  hours,  if  any  exuda- 
tion adhere  to  the  inflamed  surface.     For  infants  I  dilute  the  mixture  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.     The  following  should  be  employed  by  the 
atomizer  if  there  be  diphtheritic  complication,  since  it  is  a  more  efficient 
solvent  of  pseudo-membranes  than  the  above : 

B.  Liqaor  potasBS,  3  i ; 
Aqus  calois,  ^  v. 

The  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils  in  connection  with  the 
phamygeid  swelling  often  so  impedes  respiration  that  it  proves  annoying 
to  the  patient  and  increases  his  suffering.  For  this,  warm  lime-water, 
with  about  one  two  hundredth  part  of  carbolic  acid,  should  be  injected 
into  the  nostrils  ;  or,  which  I  prefer,  thrown  into  them  in  the  form  of 
spray  by  the  atomizer.  Richardson's  and  some  others  have  a  cap  or 
point  designed  for  the  nostrils.  The  atomizer  employed  for  the  fauces  is 
very  effectual  in  removing  the  muco-pus,  which  often  renders  the  res- 
piration noisy  and  embarrassed  in  severe  cases,  for  it  dilutes  the  secre- 
tion and  provokes  a  strong  cough. 

The  abscess  along  the  neck,  which  often  results  from  severe  adenitis 
and  cellulitis,  should  be  opened  early,  since  it  is  painful,  causes  pro- 
traction of  the  fever,  loss  of  strength,  and  restlessness,  and  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  diffused,  endangers  absorption  of  the  elements  of  pus. 

The  renal  affection  is  often  more  dangerous  than  the  scarlet  fever.  A 
clear  appreciation  of  its  therapeutic  indications  is  important,  since  by 
judicious  treatment  many  recover  whose  lives  would  inevitably  be  sacri- 
ficed by  improper  measures.  As  there  is  in  these  cases  active  hyperemia 
of  the  kidneys,  having  an  inflammatory  character,  diuretics  which  stimu^ 
late  these  organs  should  not  be  given,  at  least  till  this  pathological  state 
has,  in  a  measure,  abated.  As  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  are  to  a  considerable  extent  vicarious  with 
that  of  the  kidneys,  diaphoretic  and  purgative  remedies  are  required.  By 
free  diaphoresis  the  ill  effect  of  arrested  or  diminished  renal  secretion  is, 
for  a  time,  averted.  Treatment  to  produce  diaphoresis  should  vary  some- 
what in  different  cases.  It  should  in  roost  patients  be  commenced  by  the 
use  of  a  warm  general  or  foot>bath,  and  the  patient  then  be  covered  in 
bed.  If  free  perspiration  be  not  produced,  it  may  be  promoted  by  sur- 
rounding the  body,  either  with  hot  dry  or  moist  air.  Hot  dry  air  may  be 
produced  by  burning  alcohol  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  plate  under  a  chair 
upon  which  the  patient  sits,  while  he  is  surrounded  by  a  blanket,  or  he 
may  be  covered  in  bed,  and  the  hot  air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes 
by  a  common  small  sheet-iron  pipe,  the  further  extremity  of  which  resting 
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on  the  floor  contaiDs  an  alcohol-lamp.  Hot  moist  air  may  be  produced 
by  pliicing  against  the  patient  one  or  more  bottles  of  hot  water,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  cloth.  The  steam  arising  from  this,  and  enveloping  the 
body  and  limbs,  produces  a  prompt  sudorific  effect.  There  is  in  use  in 
this  city,  in  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  cases  requiring  diaphore- 
sis, a  convenient  apparatus  for  generating  steam.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  containing  a  spirit-lamp 
over  which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little  water.  The  patient,  nearly 
denaded,  is  placed  in  a  chair,  with  the  apparatus  by  his  side,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  blanket  so  that  the  steam  surrounds  the  body.  This  gives 
rise  to  free  perspiration,  which  continues  after  the  patient  is  placed  in 
bed.  This  treatment  may  be  repeated  each  day,  if  the  patient  require  it, 
while  diaphoretics  and  laxatives  are  given.  The  diaphoretics  which  have 
heretofore  been  most  employed  in  this  affection  are  the  acetates  of  ammo- 
niam  and  potassium,  the  bi tartrate  and  citrate  of  potassium,  and  spiritus 
etberis  nitrosi.  These  agents  employed  singly  or  variously  combined  in- 
crease the  diaphoretic  effect,  if  used  in  connection  with  the  external  measures 
described  above,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  diaphoresis.  If  employed 
with  the  surface  cool,  they  act  rather  as  diuretics  than  diaphoretics. 

Pilocarpin,  the  muriate  of  which  is  most  conveniently  used,  as  it  is, 
lolable  in  water,  is  an  efficient  sudorific  and  useful  remedy  for  scarlati- 
nous dropsy,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  strong.  Ether  may  be  employed 
with  it,  or  the  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant  increased  at  the  time  of  its 
exhibition  to  guard  against  any  depressing  effect.  To  a  child  of  two 
years  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  six  hours,  by  the  mouth. 
It  may  also  be  employed  hypodermically,  as  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  for  a 
child  of  five  years.  It  should  be  given  cautiously,  or  not  at  all  if  the 
heart's  action  be  weak. 

Diuretics,  which  do  not  stimulate  the  kidneys,  are  proper  at  an  early 
period  of  the  renal  malady,  and  in  my  opinion  digitalis  is  more  useful 
than  aoy  other  internal  remedy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  administer  it  from 
the  first  day,  often  in  combination  with  acetate  of  potassium,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  has  a  laxative  action.  Digitalis  has  the 
confidence  of  the  profession  of  New  York  more  than  any  other  medicine, 
both  for  the  nephritis  of  children  and  of  adults.  One  tcaspoonful  of  the 
ufusion  should  be  given  every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  three  to  five 
years.  The  following  b  a  good  formula  for  a  child  of  five  years  in  good 
general  condition  : 

9.  Potas.  ftcetat.,  |  bs  ; 

Infas.  digiul.,  %  vj.    Misce. 

For  the  older  robust  children  with  scarlatinous  uraemia  and  serous  effu- 
lionsfew  remedies  afford  so  much  relief  in  the  commencement  as  cathartics 
of  a  hydragc^e  nature.  A  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  pulvis 
jah^  compositas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  meets  the  indication.     Even  in 
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children  somewhat  reduced  medicines  of  this  nature  are  often  required. 

Cathartics  are  more  certain  in  their  effects  than  either  diaphoretics  or 

diuretics,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  given  in  urgent  cases  in  which  it 

is  necessary  to  remove  the  urea  or  serum  as  speedily  as  possible.     An 

excellent  prescription  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  one  from  which  I  have 

obtained  a  good  result,  is  the  following  : 

3.  Podophyllin,  gr.  j  ; 

Sacch.  alb.,  3j.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  viii.-xii. 
Dose,  one  powder,  according  to  circumBtanceB. 

After  the  use  of  laxative  agents,  the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  on 
account  of  the  diversion  that  has  occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  more 
freely.  But  if  the  patient  be  anaemic,  or  enfeebled,  and  the  symptoms 
are  not  urgent,  cathartic  or  other  depressing  remedy  is  inadmissible. 
Cases  like  the  following,  from  my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.  A  little 
boy,  pale  and  scrofulous,  began  to  have  anasarca,  after  scarlet  fever,  chiefly 
of  the  scrotum,  and  accompanied  by  a  moderate  degree  of  ascites.  The 
urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly  the  normal  quantity,  contained  albumen. 
This  patient  gradually  and  fully  recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the 
use  of  an  oil-silk  jacket  over  the  kidneys  and  abdomen,  to  promote  dia- 
phoresis,  and  the  use  of  iron.  Such  a  case  actively  treated  by  eliminatives 
would,  probably,  have  proved  fatal.  Variation  in  measures  is  therefore 
demanded,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patients,  but  digitalis,  being  a 
heart  tonic,  is  very  useful  in  the  asthenic  as  well  as  sthenic  cases. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  condition  of  the 
ear  should  be  closely  observed  in  and  after  scarlet  fever.  If  the  patient 
have  earache,  considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  in  the  commencement 
by  dropping  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  into  the  ear,  and 
covering  the  ear  by  some  hot  application,  either  dry  or  moist,  which 
will  retain  the  heat.  A  favorite  popular  remedy  in  the  tenement  bouses 
of  New  York,  is  a  bag  of  dry  and  hot  chamomile  flowers,  bound  over  the 
ear.  Hot  water  syringed  into  the  ear  is  also  beneficial,  and  sometimes 
a  leech  applied  at  the  base  of  the  tragus  aids  materially  in  checking  the 
inflammation  in  the  first  day  or  two.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  otitis 
continues,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear  should  be  inspected  daily. 

Dr.  Albert  IT.  Buck,  of  New  York,  in  a  highly  instructive  paper  oh 
this  subject,  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1876^ 
writes  :  **  This  is  the  time  when  paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani 
produces  such  beneficial  effects.  In  this  one  slight  operation,  which  in 
itself  is  neither  dangerous  nor  very  painful,  lies  the  power  to  prevent  the 
whole  train  of  disagreeable  and  dangerous  symptoms."  Dr.  Bucl:  relates 
an  instructive  example.  The  age  of  the  patient  was  three  years,  and  the 
earache  had  been  complained  of  only  about  twenty -four  hours.  **  Towards 
morning,"  said  he,  '^  I  was  sent  for,  as  the  pain  had  become  constant. 
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.  .  .  An  examination  with  the  speculum  and  reflected  light  showed 
an  oedematoQs  and  bulging  membrana  tympani  (po&terior  half),  the  neigh- 
boring  parts  being  very  red,  thoogb  as  yet  but  little  swollen.  In  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  membrane  I  made  an  incision,  scarcely  three 
millimetres  (one  tenth  inch)  in  length,  and  involving  simply  the  different 
layers  of  the  membrana  tympani.  This  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a  watery  discharge  (without  the  aid  of  inflation),  which  ran  down  over 
the  child^s  cheek.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  child  had 
ceased  crying,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  fast  asleep. 
At  first  the  discharge  was  very  abundant  and  mainly  watery  in  character, 
but  it  steadily  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became  thicker,  till  finally  on 
the  fourth  day  it  ceased  altogether.  On  the  tenth  day  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  ear  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  either  the  inflamma- 
tion or  the  artificial  opening.  ^ '  This  simple  operation  had  probably  saved 
the  ear  from  ulceration  of  the  drum,  long-continued  suppurative  otitis,  and< 
perhaps  from  permanent  impairment  of  hearing.  It  is  evident  that  the. 
operation  should  be  performed  early,  before  the  ear  is  irreparably  injured.* 
But  if  the  otitis  have  continued  unchecked  by  treatment  till  the  pent- 
np  secretions,  after  days  and  nights  of  suffering,  have  escaped  by  ulceration 
through  the  drum,  the  opportunity  for  prompt  and  certain  cure  is  passed. 
Still  the  patient  under  these  circumstances  may  quickly  recover,  or  there 
may  be  the  other  alternative  described  above,  in  which  the  ear  is  badly 
damaged,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  established  in  the  walls  of  the  tym- 
panum, giving  rise  to  an  offensive  otorrhoea.     Under  such  conditions  the 

*  Dr.  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  an  experienced  and  skilfol  aurist  of  New  York,  has 
kindlj  furnished  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  this  operation  :  "  The 
forehead  mirror  should  be  worn  in  order  to  leave  the  hands  free  to  operate,  using 
either  artificial  or  daylight.  A  prood-nized  speculum  is  introduced  into  the 
meatus.  Tlien  an  ordinary  broad  needle,  about  one  line  in  diameter,  with  a 
sliank  of  about  two  inclies,  such  as  oculists  use  for  puncturing  the  cornea, 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fiogers,  lightlj  pressed,  so  as  not  to  dull 
delicate  tactile  sensibility.  Tlie  part  being  well  under  siglit,  the  most  bulging 
portion  of  the  membrane  should  be  lightly  and  quickly  punctured,  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  force.  The  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  membrane 
is  most  likely  to  bulge.  The  chorda  tympani  nerve  ordinarily  lies  too  high  up 
to  be  wounded.  The  ossicles  are  avoided  by  selecting  a  posterior  portion  of  the 
membrane.  After  puncture  the  ear  should  be  inflated  by  an  ear-bag,  whose 
nozzle  is  inserted  into  a  nostril,  both  nostrils  being  closed,  so  as  to  force  the  fluid 
from  the  tympanum.  The  puncture  may  need  to  be  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a 
day  or  two,  provided  that  the  pain  and  balding  return.  In  my  opinion  paracen- 
tesis may  frequently  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  timely  use  of  one  or  two 
leeches  applied  to  the  meatus.  Leeching  employed  at  the  right  time  rarely  fails 
to  subdue  the  pain  and  inflammation.  The  posterior  face  of  the  tragus  is  ordi- 
narily the  best  place  for  applying  the  leech,  but  it  may  be  applied  in  front  of  the 
ear  or  behind  wherever  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  greatest. 

"  New  York,  Dec.  18, 1878." 
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same  internal  treHtment  \e  Indic&Led  which  we  make  d 
iiidaniioations  of  bone  in  otlier  parte  of  the  system, 
of  cod-liver  oil  aod  iodide  of  iron  is  indicaud,  CBpecially  for  Uioae 
patienU  who  seem  to  have  the  Btnimoua  diathesis,  the  object  beiM 
to  prevent  e\t«nMon  of  inflammation,  and  to  produce  a  more  healthy  si 
of  system,  which  will  facilitst^  the  healing  process.  The  followiog.  a 
some  equivalent  carbotixed  solution,  should  be  syrinj^ed  from  one  to  tbrd 
times  daily  into  the  ear.     It  should  be  used  warm  with  an  ear  syringe  : 

B.  Acid,  carbolic..  3m: 
Oljcerlne,   J  ij  ; 
Aijuie,  %  iv.     MiBce. 

We  have  stated  above  that  during  convalescence  prt^cautions  nhonld  I 
taken  to  prevent  the  patient's  catching  cold,  so  as  to  diminish  the  liabili^ 
to  the  seijuelffi,  which  have  now  been  described.  He  should  not  b»^ 
allowed  to  go  in  the  open  air  in  unpropitious  weather  till  a  month  after 
the  fever.  An  oil-siik  protection,  worn  over  the  nnder-clothes  for  a 
month  or  two,  from  the  time  that  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  decline, 
and  covering  the  lumbar  region,  affords  considerable  protoctioo  to  liie 
kidneys. 

pBoPHTtAxiB, — Since  the  period  of  Jenner's  discover}-  of  the  prophy- 
lactic power  of  vaccination,  as  regards  smallpox,  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession haa  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever. 
Belladonna  has  been  employed  as  a  pn>phjlactic,  and  recommended,  but 
its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  fruitless,  and  is  now  nearly  or  (juite  dis- 
carded. The  most  reliable,  and,  indeed,  the  only  efficient  prophylactic, 
is  isolation,  and  the  proper  employment  of  disiDfectioii  in  the  sick-room 
and  upon  the  patient.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  excretions 
uf  a  child  sick  with  this  malady  contain  the  scarlatinous  virus,  as  do  also 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  thrown  oS  during  convalescencu  and 
minute  particles  of  which  are  wafted  away  as  motes  in  the  aJr.  By  the 
proper  application  of  washes,  which  contain  carbolic  acid,  to  the  fauces 
and  nostrils,  the  secretions  from  these  surfaces  are  to  a  great  extent  disin. 
fected.  If  otorrhcta  occur,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  water 
containing  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint,  and 
this  should  be  continued  after  convalescence,  for  cases  occur  which  shnir 
that  the  discharge  from  the  ear  is  probably  tho  mediom  by  which 
the  virus  is  communicated,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  week  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  rash.  Children  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  usually 
experience  a  degree  of  relief  from  inunction  of  tho  surfaces,  and  if  car- 
bolic acid  be  added  to  the  substance  which  is  employed  for  ibis  purpuse, 
and  the  inunction  be  made  twice  daily  over  the  entire  surface,  contamiua- 
lion  of  tho  air  through  the  exhalations  and  exfoliations  from  the  skin  is  in 
great  part  prevented.     A  eonvalescenl  child  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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mingle  with  other  children  till  three  or  four  weeks  have  elasped,  and  all 
who  are  liable  to  take  the  malady  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  in 
which  a  case  has  occurred  for  a  longer  period. 

The  New  York  Health  Board  enforce  the  following  excellent  regula- 
tions against  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  measles  : 

'*  Care  of  Patients, — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother,  allowed  to  enter 
the  room,  or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  the  sick-room, 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

''  Infected  Articles, — ^AU  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  should  be  removed  from  the 
sick-room.  Articles  used  about  the  patient,  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
blankets,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick-room  until  they 
have  been  disinfected,  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  following  disin- 
fecting fluid  :  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid, 
three  g^ons  of  water. 

"  They  should  be  soaked  in  this  fluid  for  at  least  one  hour,  and  then 
placed  in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

^^  A  piece  of  muslin,  one  foot  square,  should  be  dipped  in  the  same 
solution  and  suspended  in  the  sick-room  constantly,  and  the  same  should 
be  done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick-room.     .     .     . 

^'  All  vessels  used  for  receiving  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have 
some  of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediately 
after  use  by  the  patient  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  boiling  water. 
Water-closets  and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected  daily  with  the  same 
fluid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  one  or  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

''  All  straw  beds  should  be  burned.     .     .     . 

*'  It  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patient,  but  rather 
soft  rags  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  immedi- 
ately thereafter  burned. 

*^  The  ceilings  and  side  walls  of  the  sick-room  after  removal  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lime-washed,  and  the  woodwork 
and  floor  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. ' ' 

By  such  measures  of  prevention  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  William  Budd, 
of  Bristol,  England,  has  for  years  recommended  similar  precautions  in 
the  families  which  he  attends,  and  the  following  is  his  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  result :  ''  The  success  of  this  method,  in  my  own  hands,  has  been 
very  remarkable.  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  during  which  I 
have  employed  it  in  a  very  wide  field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to 
^read  in  a  single  instance  beyond  the  sick-room,  and  in  very  few 
instances  within  it.  Time  after  time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses 
crowded  from  attic  to  basement  with  children  and  others,  who  have 
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neverthefess  escaped  infection.  The  two  elements  in  the  method  are, 
toparation  on  the  one  hand,  and  disinfection  on  the  other."  (British 
Medical  Journal,  January  9)  1869.) 


CHAPTER    III. 
rOtheln. 

The  disease  known  as  rotheln  has  heretofore  been  rare  in  America. 
In  the  Eastern  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  American  physicians  frequently  designate  it 
German  or  French  measles.  Meagre  and  imperfect  descriptions  of  this 
malady  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  British  journals,  and  cases  quite 
fully  detailed  have  been  published  by  British  physicians. 

Rotheln  is  not  entirely  a  new  disease  in  this  country,  though  most 
American  physicians  never  saw  a  case  of  it  until  within  the  last  decade. 
Cases  occurring  in  and  about  Boston  were  deacribed  by  Dr.  Honans,  Sr., 
in  1845,  and  at  a  later  date,  namely  in  1853  and  1871,  B.  £.  Cottingand 
Mr.  D.  Howard  saw  cases,  aqd  described  them  in  papers  read  before 
local  societies.  (See  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal y  March  15th, 
1873.)  In  1874,  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer,  Cortland  County,  New 
York,  an  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  also  witnessed  an  epidemic. 

This  hitherto  rare  and  interesting  malady  occurred  in  New  York  City 
as  an  epidemic  in  1873  and  1874,  attaining  its  maximum  prevalence  in 
March  and  April  of  the  latter  year,  after  which  it  declined,  occasional 
cases  occurring  throughout  May.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  first 
occurrence  of  rOtheIn  in  this  locality.  In  a  general  practice  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  city,  I  had 
previously  seen  nothing  like  it,  and  other  older  physicians,  having  a  large 
general  practice,  have  informed  me  that  they  consider  it  an  entirely  new 
disease  with  us.  Those  who  believe  that  they  have  occasionally  observed 
isolated  cases  of  it,  previously  to  the  epidemic,  probably  refer  to 
roseola. 

The  first  case  which  I  met  with  occurred  in  the  middle  of  December, 
1873,  in  West  Seventy-first  Street,  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  this  city. 
A  few  weeks  later  cases  were  so  numerous  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
sections  of  New  York  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  physicians.  It 
was  evident  that  a  disease  had  appeared  with  which  we  were  not  familiar, 
and  as  the  eruption  occurred  in  points  and  small  circumscribed  patches,  it 
was  usually  designated  by  the  physicians,  in  want  of  a  more  accurate 
name,  epidemic  roseola,  or  was  spoken  of  as  a  spurious  measles.     Physi- 


eians  wlio  were  familiar  witb  foreign  medical  Hteratare  saw  tlie  resem- 
blance between  these  cases  and  those  of  rotheln,  as  described  by  British 
and  continental  writers,  but  in  certain  at  least  of  the  foreign  cases  the 
dnration  of  the  rash  was  said  to  be  seven  days  (Liveing,  London  Zaneeif 
March  14th^  1874,  and  Med.  News  and  Library,  May,  1874),  whereas  in 
the  cases  in  New  York  it  commonly  disappeared  by  the  fourth  day.  This 
discrepancy,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  New  York  disease  with  the  foreign  rotheln.  It  was  readily 
explained  by  the  difference  in  the  seasons  in  which  the  cases  occurred, 
for  Liveing  observed  his  cases  in  June  and  July,  and,  as  we  will  see,  the 
greater  the  external  heat,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 

Between  the  middle  of  December,  1873,  and  May  1st,  1874,  I  had  oh- 
served  and  treated  this  malady  in  eighteen  families.  Cases  occurred  in 
three  other  families  living  in  the  same  houses  with  some  of  those  which 
I  attended,  and,  as  they  were  fully  and  clearly  described  to  me,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  I  have  included  them  in  my 
statistics.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  these  twenty-one  families  was 
forty-eight.  During  May,  when  the  epidemic  was  declining,  1  saw  six 
additional  cases,  occurring  singly,  making  a  total  of  fifty-four.  Their 
ages  are  given  in  the  following  table  ; 

Age.  CMefl. 

From  eight  mpoths  to  one  year, 2 

"      one  year  to  two  years, 4 

*'      two  years  to  five  years,      .......    16 

..      five     •*      "  ten      " 23 

"      ten      "      ••  fifteen " .3 

"      fifteen  years  to  thirty  years, 6 

Total  number  of  cases, 54 

The  age  of  the  youngest  patient  was  eight  months,  and  that  of  the  oldest 
thirty  years.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  ten  years  ;  so  that  rotheln  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of 
childhood.  Individuals  in  and  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  seem  to 
have  nearly  an  immunity  from  it.  The  age  of  the  oldest  patient  of  whom 
T  was  informed  in  the  epidemic  of  1873  and  1874  was  about  forty  years. 
On  March  25th,  1873,  during  my  attendance  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling 
Asylum,  rotheln  appeared  in  a  boy  of  four  years  :  in  the  following  month 
about  thirtv  more  cases  occurred  in  this  institution,  all  children,  while 
among  the  large  number  of  female  nurses  and  employees  who  were  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  all  but  three  escaped. 

From  1874  to  1880  rdtheln  did  not  prevail  in  New  York,  unless  now 
and  then  an  isolated  or  sporadic  case,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  recog- 
nized and  which  was  supposed  to  be  roseola.  On  August  9th,  1880,  two 
cases  appeared  in  different  wards  of  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  when 
it  was  remembered  that  two  weeks  previously  these  children  had  been  ex*' 
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posed  to  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  attached  to  the  institution,  who  had 
what  the  physician  in  attendance  supposed  at  the  time  to  he  roseola. 

Commencing  with  these  two  cases  an  epidemic  occurred  in  the  asylum, 
mild  in  type,  affecting  only  a  few  at  a  time,  but  extending  over  several 
months,  until  about  sixty  inmates,  chiefly  children,  were  attacked. 
Toward  the  close  of  1880,  rotheln  began  to  appear  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  the  asylum  is  located,  and  over  -which  my  practice 
extends.  Its  maximum  prevalence  was  attained  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  April,  1881,  when  it  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  children  attending  certain  public  and  private 
schools  were  attacked.  It  occurred  in  seventeen  families  in  my  practice. 
The  ages  of  the  patients  in  these  families  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

A^.  Cm6s. 

From  one  to  two  years, 8 

•*     two"  five     " 8 

"     five"  ten      "    .        .        : 18 

"     ten  "  fifteen" 11 

There  were  two  cases  over  fifteen  years,  aged  respectively 
twenty-two  to  forty-two  years, .2 

Total  number  of  cases, 42 

Premonitory  Stage. — Premonitory  symptoms  are,  in  most  instances, 
absent,  or  so  mild  as  to  attract  but  little  attention.  It  not  infrequently 
happened  in  the  New  York  epidemics  that  the  parents  or  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  were  first  made  aware  of  the  illness  of  the  children  by  observ- 
ing the  eruption.  In  some  instances,  children  were  sent  from  school,  not 
because  they  felt  too  ill  to  remain,  but  on  account  of  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin.  Sometimes,  however,  in  those  old  enough  to  ex- 
press their  sensations  a  premonitory  stage  of  some  hours  or  a  day,  or  even 
of  longer  duration  was  present ;  consisting  of  such  symptoms  as  usually 
occur  when  one  has  taken  a  severe  cold,  as  languor,  pain  in  the  head,  trunk, 
or  limbs.  The  resident  physician  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum 
was  so  ill  with  rotheln  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  during  the  first  day 
of  the  disease.  Now  and  then  patients  experience  nausea,  previously  to  the 
eruption,  and  in  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruptive  stage.  In  only 
one  instance  did  I  observe  grave  prodromic  symptoms.  A  boy  aged 
eight  years  was  suddenly  seized  witli  clonic  convulsions,  and  while  in  a 
warm  bath  for  the  relief  of  these,  the  rash  appeared  upon  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  were  immersed  in  water. 

Symptoms. — Tegumentary  System,  (a)  The  Skin, — The  eniption  com- 
monly commences  upon  the  forehead,  around  the  ears  and  along  the  neck, 
as  in  measles.  Occasionally  it  may  appear  upon  the  back  or  chest,  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  case,  in  which  the  hot  water  accelerated  its  appearance. 
Commencing  above  the  efflorescence  travels  downward,  appearing  after 
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some  boon  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  legs,  resembling 
in  thia  respect  the  eruption  of  measles  and  scarlatina.     It  occurs  upon 
all  parts  of  the  integument,  except  the  scalp  and  palmar  and  plantar  sur- 
faces.    In  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  gradually  faded 
awajy  disappearing  by  the  fourth  day,  but  on  children  who  were  kept 
warm  in  bed,  or  in  warm  apartments,  it  remained  longer  than  on  others. 
In  many  instances  traces  of  the  rash  were  still  visible  several  days  after  re- 
coTcry  when  the  patients  were   heated   by  exercise  or  excitement.     It 
reappeared  at  times,  though  indistinctly,  on  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  for 
three  weeks.     In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  New  York  epidemics  the  eruption 
commonly  occurred  in  points  and  circular  spots,  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  measles.     These  points  and  spots  were  numerous  and  thickly  set, 
so  that,  in  the  aggregate,  they  covered  at  least  half  of  the  surface,  while 
between  them  the  skin  presented  nearly  or  quite  its  normal  appearance. 
The  general  aspect  in  most  cases  was  more  like  that  of  measles  than  that 
of  scarlatina,  but  in  exceptional  instances  the  skin  between  the  points  and 
spots  had  a  redness  similar  to  that  of  erythema,  and  the  resemblance  was 
very  like  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence.    Thus,  in  a  boy  of  three  years  the 
eruption  so  closely  resembled  the  scarlatinous  over  the  trunk,  that  were  it 
not  that  the  temperature  was  constantly  below  100°  and  all  febrile  move- 
ment ceased  within  three   or  four  days,  I  would    probably  have    con- 
sidered the  malady  a  mild  scarlatina.     In  certain  patients  the  eruption, 
beginning  in  circumscribed  spots,  like  that  of  measles,  becomes  in  two  or 
three  days  confluent  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  scarlatina,  while  over  other 
parts  the  spots  remain  discrete.     This  was  the  character  of  the  eruption 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  days  on  the  extremities  of  a  little  boy  in  the 
Foundling  Asylum.     The  rash  is  attended  by  considerable  itching,  from 
which,  indeed,  many  patients  suffer  more  than  from  all  other  symptoms. 

The  eruption  disappears  on  pressure,  produces  a  slight  roughness  of 
the  surface,  as  ascertained  by  passing  the  fingers  gently  over  it,  and 
usually  fades  away  without  desquamation.  Exceptionally  there  is  a 
alight  branny  exfoliation,  and  in  one  of  my  patients  this  was  as  consider* 
able  over  the  abdomen  as  in  cases  of  scarlatina. 

(6)  The  Mucous  Membrane. — In  connection  with  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion a  mild  inflammation  also  occurs  upon  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing  the  fauces,  buccal  cavity,  and  nostrils,  and  upon  reflections  of  this 
membrane  over  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  i.e.,  upon  the  conjunctiva.  In 
certain  patients  this  inflammation  is  scarcely  appreciable,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority it  arrests  attention  at  once.  It  produces  a  suffused,  reddish  or 
weak  appearance  of  the  eyes,  with  a  moderately  increased  lachrymation. 
On  everting  the  eyelids  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  be  injected. 
In  certain  patients  a  moderate  puriform  secretion  collects  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eyelids.  In  occasional  cases  the  conjunctivitis  causes  oedema 
of  the  lids,  usually  slight  and  likely  to  be  overiooked  by  the  physician, 
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but  in  three  inetances  wbicU  I  now  recall  to  mind  tic  motben  of  t)H> 
children  directed  my  attention  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  lids.  In  one  of 
theee,  An  infant  uf  twenty-lhree  months,  the  tumefaction  w&s  so  greut, 
commencing  about  the  time  the  eruption  began  to  fade,  that  light  wm- 
totally  excluded  from  the  eyes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  aactrtain  the* 
condition.  The  skin  over  the  eyelids  retained  nearly  its  normal  appeaiu 
ance,  and  a  puriform  secretion  appeared  between  the  Hds.  In  three  or 
four  days  the  (edema  of  the  lids  and  the  hyperemia  uf  the  conjunclivci 
rapidly  declined.  The  coryza  is  in  most  cases  sullicicnt  to  cniise  an  un' 
pleasant  sensation  in  the  nostrils  and  provoke  sueemg,  but  the  flow- 
from  the  nostrils,  though  present,  was  in  no  instance  under  my  obacrva- 
tion  as  abundant  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  scarlatina  or  even  of  moaslesir 
The  fauces  present  an  injected  appearance,  and  in  severe  cases  thera  it- 
moderate  swelling  of  the  tonsils.  The  same  catarrbul  hypemmiit  is  «Im)> 
seen  in  spots  or  patches,  more  or  less  diffused,  upon  the  buccal  surfaca&r* 
Both  the  faucial  and  buccal  catarrh  are  less  in  degree,  however,  than  inv 
cases  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  which  have  an  equal  iutensity  of  ca-< 
taneous  ernptioii,  and  this  fact  has  aided  me  in  differential  diagnosis 

T/te  Respiratvrij  System. — In  both  the  epidemics  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.-il  tubea 
participated  only  slightly  in  the  inflammatino  which  involved  the  nasal, 
buccal,  and  faucial  surfaces.  Many  of  my  patients  had  no  cough,  but 
others  had  a  mild  cough  lasting  for  a  few  daytt,  but  with  normal  respira-- 
tion.  It  was  due  apparently  to  a  very  mild  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
tract  at  the  time  when  the  nasal  and  conjunctival  surfaces  were  the  most 
affected.  It  subsided  in  a  few  days  without  treatment.  In  no  case  do  1' 
recollect  that  there  was  any  hoarseness. 

The  IUffisHve  System. — The  tongue  in  riitheln  is  moist  and  of  norm^ 
appearance  or  covered  by  a  alight  fur.  Thu  appetit«  may  he  impaired, 
but  is  not  wanting  in  uncompHoaled  cases.  The  patients  sometimes  Aiy 
that  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  health,  the  thirst  is  slight,  and  the  bowelk 
are  regular. 

Nausea  Is  not  infrequent,  and  vomiting  was,  in  several  cases  in  myv 
practice,  one  of  the  initial  symptoms.  In  certain  patients  it  also  occurred 
On  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption.  In  others  there  was  ao 
nausea,  so  fur  as  I  could  learn,  either  immediately  before  or  during  the- 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  This  symptom  is  less  frequent  iti  rotheln  than 
in  scarlet  fever,  but  is  as  common  apparently  as  in  measles.  I  have 
never  found  albumen  in  the  urine,  though  I  have  examined  that  passed  by 
several  patients.  This  secretion  did  not  appear  to  be  abnormal  except  ■> 
it  contained  urates,  so  common  in  febrile  stutes. 

T/te  Palte  and  Temperature. — The  largest  number  of  accurate  daily 
observations  relating  to  the  temperature  was,  I  think,  that  of  Doctor 
Keid  in  the  New  York   Foundling  Asylum  during  the  month  of  March, 
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1874.     He  has  kindlj  farnislied  me  with  his  statistics  relating  to  this 
symptom  as  follows  :  **  The  number  of  closely  observed  cases  in  which 
the  temperature  was  taken  was  twenty-four.     In  seventeen  of  the  cases 
the  temperature  ranged  from  97**  to  99°,  in  six  it  reached  100°,  100 J°, 
and  100}°  ;  in  one  it  reached  103^°  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption, 
but  remained  so  elevated  only  one  day."      In  certain  patients  Doctor 
Reid  observed  what  he  designates,  *'  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an 
ephemeral  fever."       These  observations   correspond  closely  with   those 
made  by  myself  during  the  same  epidemic.     Thus,  in  16  cases  I  found 
the  axillary  temperature  taken  each  day  to  be  constantly  between  98°  and 
100°,  with  a  pulse  under  110  ,  except  in  one  case,  in  which  it  numbered 
124  .     In  certain  other  patients  a  more  decided  febrile  movement,  last- 
ing from  one  to  two  or  three  days,  occurred,  usually  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  malady.     Thus,  a  girl  aged  three  and  a  half  years  had  a 
temperature  of  101}°  and  a  pulse  of  128  .    In  another  instance  the  pulse 
was  124    and  the  temperature  102°.  In  another,  a  girl  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  there  was  active  febrile  movement  occurring  without  apparent  cause 
on  Saturday  night,  but  abating  on  the  following  day.     She  seemed  well 
until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  the  febrile  movement  returned  and  the 
eruption    appeared.     On  Thursday  the  temperature  from   102°  to  103.° 
fell  to  99 J°,  and  within  a  day  or  two  she  was  convalescent.    In  two  other 
patients  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  an 
accession  of  fever  occurred,  lasting  about  one  day,  and  attended  by  pain 
and  distress  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  without  vomiting  or  diarrhoea. 
Jq  one  of  these  the  temperature  was  103}°,  the  pulse  130  per  minute.     In 
the  other  case  the  temperature  and  pulse  did  not  seem  to  be  under  these 
figures,   but  were  not  accurately  ascertained.       Occasionally  the  febrile 
movement  is  due  more  to  complications  than  to   the    primary  disease. 
Thus,  in  two  of  my  patients  the  febrile  movement  was  mainly  attributable 
to  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  had  attacked  the  fauces.     But  while 
the  fever  in  rotheln  is  ordinarily  of  short  duration,  in  certain  patients  tem- 
porary exacerbations  may  occur  in  which  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  in 
soarlH  fever  or  measles. 

Complications — Prognosis. — ^The  only  complication  which  occurred  in 
cases  in  my  practice  has  already  been  alluded  to,  namely  diphtheria, 
which,  when  prevalent,  is  apt  to  attack  surfaces  already  inflamed.  In 
the  Foundling  Asylum  varicella  complicated  one  case  and  pneumonia  an- 
other.  In  a  third  pneumonia  occurred  about  three  days  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  cases  is  always 
very  favorable,  and  there  is  no  liability  to  sequelsB  more  than  in  mild 
catarrhal  inflammations  of  a  non-specific  character.  The  duration  of 
r5theln  is  short,  not  ordinarily  extending  beyond  three  to  five  days. 

Natxtre — Incubative  Period— Contagiousness. — Is  rotheln  a  distinct 
malady  or  one  with  which  we  are  familiar^  but  the. form  and  character  oi 
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which  are  modified  by  unusual  meteorological  conditions  f  Is  it  roseola 
assuming  at  certain  periods  an  epidemic  character,  and  appearing  to  be 
contagious  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  times  infectious,  possessing  a  specific  principle, 
and,  like  other  infectious  diseases,  self-propagating  ?  Should  it  in  noso. 
logical  classification  be  placed  among  the  non-contagious  and  local,  or 
among  the  constitutional  and  infectious  maladies  ?  Let  us  consider  the 
facts  observed  in  the  New  York  epidemics. 

The  first  cases  of  rdtheln  in  this  city  were  often  designated  roseola 
by  the  physician-?  called  to  treat  them,  since  they  seemed  to  resemble 
moro  closely  this  disease  than  any  other  with  which  they  wer<J  familiar. 
But  rdtheln  differs  widely  from  the  peculiar  form  of  dermatitis  known  as 
roseola.  The  successive  occurrence  of  the  eruption  over  the  upper  and 
then  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  but  covering  the  whole  surface,  and  the 
definite  duration  of  three  to  five  days,  are  points  of  difference.  More- 
over, roseola  would  not  without  so  great  change  in  its  character  as  to 
become  virtually  a  distinct  disease,  occur  in  the  cool  months  without  any 
appreciable  dietetic  cause,  as  an  epidemic  over  a  certain  area  and  for  a 
limited  time,  affecting  whole  households  and  sparing  other  households, 
as  well  as  individuals  of  a  certain  age.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  dis- 
tinct from  roseola. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  the  New  York  epidemics  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  measles,  both  as  regards  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the  erup- 
tion and  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Parents  often  diagnosticntcd 
measles  before  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  and  the  physician  himself,  at 
first  glance,  sometimes  made  the  same  diagnosis.  But  in  rothetn  the 
shortness  and  mildness  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  absence  of  cough  or 
the  presence  of  one  trivial  and  scarcely  noticed,  appetite  good  or  but 
slightly  impaired,  in  fine  symptoms  that  are  transient  or  slight,  afford  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  graver  symptoms  of  measles.  But  the  decisive 
proof  that  rotheln  is  not  a  modified  measles  is  found  in  the  fact  that  one 
does  not  prevent  the  other.  Of  the  forty-eight  cases  observed  by  myself, 
prior  to  May  1st,  in  the  epidemic  of  1874,  nineteen  at  least  had  had 
measles,  and  one  who  had  rotheln  took  measles  subsequently.  I  have  already 
stated  that  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  rotheln  in  1873  and 
1874  closely  followed  an  epidemic  of  measles.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  children  attacked  by  the  former  disease  had  recently  recovered  from 
the  latter.  During  the  epidemic  of  1880  and  1881  the  same  fact  was 
observed,  namely  that  a  previous  attack  of  measles  as  well  as  scarlet  fever 
afforded  no  protection  from  rotheln.  Dr.  Chadboume,  the  resident  phy- 
sician, writes  of  the  cases  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  1880  and  1881  : 
**  Eight  children  had  rotheln  who  had  had  both  scarlet  fever  and  measles 
within  six  months  under  my  observation,  while  certain  others  had  bad 
these  diseases  at  some  previous  time.*'  Of  the  cases  observed  by  my- 
self in  family  practice  in  the  same  epidemic,  it  is  stated  in  my  notes  that 
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ten  had  bad  measles.  These  statistics  are  sufficient  to  show  that  rotheln 
ia  a  distinct  disease  from  measles,  however  close  the  kinship. 

That  rotheln  is  not  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
aa  regards  at  least  the  New  York  epidemics  the  rash  was  m  most  instances 
qoite  distinct  from  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  occurring,  as  we  have  said, 
in  small  more  or  less  circular  points  and  patches.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
remarked  ahove,  there  is  in  rotheln  a  slight  fehrile  movement  and  general 
mildness  of  symptoms,  which  contrast  with  the  high  fever  and  other  pro- 
nounced symptoms  of  scarlatina,  or  if  there  he  considerahle  febrile  move- 
ment its  duration  is  brief.  But  the  conclusive  proof  of  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  diseases  is  found  in  the  fact  already  stated  in 
reference  to  measles,  that  the  attack  of  the  one  malady  does  not  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  other.  There  are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult  at '  first  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  between  rotheln  and 
mild  measles  or  mild  scarlet  fever,  but  when  the  course  of  the  malady  has 
been  closely  observed  for  three  or  four  days,  it  will  rarely  happen,  I 
think,  that  we  will  be  unable  to  make  out  its  character. 

Those  cases  of  an  epidemic  which  arise  when  the  causes  or  conditions 
from  which  it  is  developed  are  most  strongly  operative  and  which  at  this 
time  are  apt  to  be  typical,  obviously  afford  the  best  data  for  studying  its 
nature.  Such  were  the  forty-eight  cases  which  I  saw  in  the  epidemic  of 
1873  and  1874  and  the  forty-two  in  that  of  1880  and  1881.  As  regards 
the  former  epidemic,  in  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  families  embraced  in 
my  statistics,  the  first  cases  were  children,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the 
seizure  were  attending  public  and  private  schools,  and  in  certain  instances 
those  who  were  nearly  simultaneously  attacked,  living  perhaps  in  streets 
widely  separated,  were  attending  the  same  school.  During  the  epidemics 
of  1880  and  1881,  the  first  patients  in  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  families 
in  which  rdtheln  occurred  were  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve  years,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  different  schools  which  they 
attended,  rotheln  was  at  the  time  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  as  I  ascer- 
tained on  inquiry.  It,  therefore,  seemed  probable  that  these  had  con- 
tracted it  from  others  in  the  schools. 

In  both  the  New  York  epidemics  during  the  time  that  rdtheln  was  at 
its  maximum  prevalence,  in  most  of  the  families  containing  two  or  more 
children  the  cases  were  multiple,  not  occurring  simultaneously,  but  in  suc- 
cession, as  if  the  malady  was  contracted  from  those  first  affected.  This 
IS  what  we  daily  witness  in  the  spread  of  exanthematic  fevers.  Thus  in 
Mr.  £.  's  family,  a  girl  attending  one  of  the  public  schools  took  rotheln  in 
the  middle  of  December,  1873  ;  the  two  remaining  children  sickened 
with  it  one  week  and  two  weeks  later.  A  niece  visiting  in  the  family  at 
the  time  when  the  first  child  was  sick,  but  returning  home  to  another 
street,  also  had  the  eruption  on  December  27th.  Alice  R.,  aged  ten 
yean,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  E.'s,  living  in  the  same  street,  and  several 
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times  exposed  to  his  eliildren  during  their  illness,  also  took  r5the1n  fthoot 
January  4th.  West  Seventy-first  Street,  where  these  cases  occarred,  is 
thinly  settled  and  suburban,  and  I  could  learn  of  no  other  cases  in  the 
vicinity.  A  child  of  Mr.  P.,  aged  five  and  a  half  years,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  with  two  children  two  doors  away  who  became  affected 
with  rotheln  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1881.  On  April  14th  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  mild  coryza  from  taking  cold,  as  he  sneezed  often,  but  i^ 
a  few  hours  the  efflorescence  appeared.  Four  days  subsequently,  on  the 
18th,  an  infant  was  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  thirteen  days  later 
another  child  in  the  family,  aged  twelve  years.  In  a  similar  manner 
rotheln  occurred  in  the  families  of  two  brothers  living  in  adjoining  houses 
in  West  Fifty -first  Street.  The  first  patient  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 
It  appeared  successively  in  the  children  of  these  two  families  until  ten  had 
been  affected.  In  a  family  in  West  Forty-sixth  street,  the  first  case  was 
a  boy  attending  a  school  in  which  rotheln  was  prevalent.  Within  twenty 
days,  namely,  between  March  31  st  and  April  20th,  four  other  childreii 
were  attacked  in  succession. 

These  facts  and  cases  seem  to  demonstrate  the  contagiousness  of  rotheln, 
at  least  during  the  time  in  which  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  its 
development,  or  during  the  time  in  which  the  epidemic  influence  is  most 
pronounced.  In  the  declining  period  of  both  the  New  York  epidemics, 
the  cases  which  I  observed  occurred  for  the  most  part  singly,  although 
there  was  no  attempt  to  isolate  the  patients,  so  the  contagious  characteri 
if  present,  must  have  been  very  slight. 

Rdthcln  is  in  my  opinion  an  cxan thematic  fever  feebly  contagious.  It 
resembles  varicella  in  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  in  the  absence  qi 
dangerous  complications  or  sequelae,  and  in  the  uniformly  favorable  prog- 
nosis, while  its  symptoms  show  a  resemblance  to  measles  and  scarlet  fe%'er. 

If  the  above  view  be  correct,  rotheln  must  possess  an  incubative  period 
which,  in  the  cases  observed  in  both  epidemics,  apparently  varied  between 
seven,  or  perhaps  less  than  seven,  and  twenty-one  days.  Its  incubation, 
therefore,  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  as  is  well  known,  varies  in 
different  patients.  In  the  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  incu- 
bative period,  when  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  was  more  frequently 
about  two  weeks,  than  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  when  the  epidemic  was  prevail- 
ing in  that  institution,  returned  to  his  home  in  the  State  of  Maine  to  a 
locality  where  rotheln  was  unknown.  Fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  his 
departure  he  was  himself  affected  with  the  disease  in  its  typical  form.  No 
other  case  occurred  at  his  home,  where  probably  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions were  unfavorable.  Minnie  B.,  attending  a  school  in  which  there 
were  many  cases,  had  the  rash  on  April  5th.  On  the  28d  of  the  same 
month,  eighteen  days  afterward,  it  appeared  upon  the  servant  who  was 
frequently  in  Minnie's  room.     Elizabeth  C.,  attending  a  school  in  which 
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r5thelii  waa  pravailiDg,  had  the  eruption  on  April  I7th.  It  commenced 
npon  her  sister  thirteen  days,  and  upon  her  mother  fourteen  days  subse- 
qoentiy. 

Other  cases  might  be  cited  of  an  apparently  shorter  as  well  as  longer  in- 

cnbalive  period.     The  following  note  from  Dr.  Chadboume,  of  the  New 

York  Foundling  Asylum,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is  interesting  :  '*  I  am 

led  to  believe  from  my  observations  that  the  period  of  incubation  was,  in 

the  majority  of  the  cases,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.     The  disease  has 

been  very  feebly  contagious.    In  some  cases  one  child  would  have  rdtheln 

while  the  other,  nursed  by  the  same  woman,  would  escape.     In  two  in- 

itances  women  had  the  disease,  and  though  each  suckled  two  infants  th^ 

litter  escaped." 

Botheln  requires  no  treatment. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

VABIOLA— VABIOLOID. 

Vakiola,  or  smallpox,  is  a  specific  febrile  affection,  accompanied  by 
t  reticulo-pustular  eruption  of  the  skin.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
tective  power  of  vaccination  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror,  but 
it  is  still  the  most  loathsome  and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  fevers.  Two 
fonns  of  this  disease  are  recognized,  depending  on  the  fact  whether  there 
have  been  previous  vaccination.  If  the  patient  have  been  vaccinated  at 
tome  period  in  his  life,  the  disease,  which  is  rendered  milder  in  conse- 
qoenee,  is  designated  varioloid.  If  there  have  been  no  vaccination,  it  is 
called  variola  or  smallpox.  Both  forms  are  identical  in  nature,  the  one 
eommanicating  the  other  ;  they  differ  only  in  gravity. 

Smallpox  presents  four  stages  :  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion  ;  the 
eraptive  ;  that  of  desiccation  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  desquamation.  It  is 
called  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each  other  ;  con- 
flaent  when  they  unite.  This  division  is  made  according  to  the  character 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands.  There  are  parts  of  the  surface, 
IS  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustules  are  always  discrete,  even  in  the  con- 
fluent form. 

IvcuBATTVs  Period. — During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  inocu- 
lation with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practised  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  smallpox  thus  communicated 
was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection.  This  operation  enabled 
physicians  to  determine  the  period  of  incubation,  which  was  found  to  be 
from  eight  to  eleven  days.  When  variola  is  communicated  through  the 
15 
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air,    the  incubative  period  is  somewLat  longer,  namely,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  davs. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Smallpox  begins  abruptly  with  chilliness.  In 
children  of  an  advanced  age  there  is  often,  as  in  the  adult,  a  distinct 
chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever  and  such  symptoms  as  usually  accom- 
pany febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  In  addi- 
tion certain  symptoms  arise  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  smallpox,  are 
so  marked  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  that  they  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value.  These  symptoms,  which  pertain  to  the  nervous 
system  and  occur  in  the  initial  stage  of  varioloid  as  well  as  variola,  are 
severe  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  great  drowsi- 
ness, sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convulsions  occur, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which  is  almost  as  profound 
as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name  rachialgia  for  the  pain  in  the 
back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located  in  or  around  the  spinal  cord.  This 
belief  is  based  on  the  fact  which  he,  as  well  as  other  observers,  has 
noticed,  that  there  is  sometimes  in  connection  with  this  symptom  an  in- 
complete paraplegia,  indicated  by  numbness  of  the  legs,  or  even  inability 
to  use  them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  These 
paraplegic  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  Vomiting  is  also  a  common 
symptom  in  this  stage,  and  one  also  of  diagnostic  value.  It  occurs  at 
short  Intervals  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  same  symptom  is 
common  in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  infrequent  in  measles,  but  in  both  these 
maladies  irritability  of  stomach  is  much  less  persistent  than  in  smallpox  , 
vomiting  does  not  occur  in  normal  rubeolous  and  scarlatinous  cases  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  dis- 
crete, constipation  is  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  invasion  ;  if  con- 
fluent, diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom,  continuing  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  or  even  longer.  Roseola  or  erythema  sometimes  occurs  in  this 
stage,  and  this  may  lead  to  error  of  diagnosis,  the  disease  being  mistaken 
for  one  of  these  cutaneous  affections,  or  even  for  scarlet  fever.  The 
symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  confluent 
than  in  discrete  variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  op  Eruption. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third  day, 
eariier  iu  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration,  therefore, 
of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles,  but  considerably 
longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  has  stated,  and  observations 
show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  shorter  the  first  stage,  the  more 
severe  the  disease  will  prove  to  be  ;  and,  conversely,  the  longer  the 
period,  the  milder  will  be  its  form.  Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begin  on 
the  second  day,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confluent ;  if  not  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  it  will  be  scanty  and  the  disease  light. 

The  eruption  commences  in  minute  red  spots,  somewhat  like  those  of 
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licben,  which  gradually  enlai^e.  It  is  first  observed  around  the  lips  and 
upon  the  neck,  then  upon  the  face,  scalp,  upper  part  of  chest,  arms,  and 
finally  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  legs.  It  is 
sometimes,  especially  in  young  children,  first  observed  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin,  as  about  the  genitals  or  in  the  groin.  If  the  cuticle  be  irritated,  as 
bj  a  sinapism,  the  eruption  often  appears  first  upon  this  part  of  the  sur- 
face and  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.  Commencing  in  a 
minute  reddish  point,  as  stated  above,  it  rapidly  enlarges,  and  soon 
its  central  part  begins  to  be  indurated  and  raised.  It  feels  round  and 
hard  to  the  finger,  is  tender,  and  its  diameter  does  not  ordinarily  exceed 
two  lines.  This  is  the  papular  stage.  The  papulae  increase  and  become 
more  elevated,  and  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruptive  stage  they  become  vesicular.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  eruption,  or  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicle  has  attained  its 
full  size.  Its  diameter  is  then  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  eleva- 
tion is  two  or  three  lines.  Its  base  is  circular  and  indurated,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  zone  of  inflammation,  indicated  by  redness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  skin.  The  pock  commonly,  as  it  passes  from  the  papular  to 
the  vesicular  stage,  loses  its  acuminate  form,  and  becomes  depressed  in 
the  centre,  but  in  most  cases,  mixed  with  the  umbilicatcd  vesicles,  are 
some  which  remain  acuminate. 

In  proportion  as  the  eruption  becomes  developed  in  discrete  variola  and 
in  varioloid,  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  stage  of  invasion 
abate  ;  the  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  thirst  cease,  and  the 
^petite  returns.  In  the  confluent  form,  the  febrile  action  continues 
with  little  abatement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  eniption  upon  the  skin,  an  eniption  also  occurs 
upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces,  and  often  upon  that  of  the  air-pas- 
sages.  It  occurs  sometimes,  also,  upon  the  conjunctiva,  producing  dan- 
gerous ophthalmia,  and  even  ulceration,  with  loss  of  sight,  and  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  genital  organs.  The  form  which  it  presents  upon 
mucous  surfaces  is  somewhat  different  from  that  upon  the  skin.  There  is 
at  first  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  producing  a  small,  round,  grayish  spot  at  the 
point  of  eruption — firm,  slightly  elevated,  and  covered,  if  not  by  the 
entire  mucous  membrane,  at  least  by  Its  epithelial  layer.  Ulceration  soon 
occurs,  as  in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  and,  if  the  patient  live,  the  reparative 
process  succeeds,  as  In  simple  ulcers.  The  eruption  upon  mucous  sur- 
faces increases  considerably  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  in  consequence 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  ulcers  ;  and  if  its  seat  be  the  surface  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  especially  in 
young  children,  by  obstructing  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  traced  to  the  vesicular  stage.  On  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of  smallpox,  the 
vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their  contents  becoming  thicker 
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and  turbid.  At  the  same  time  they  increase  still  more  in  sise,  and  the 
central  depression  disappears.  This  is  designated  the  stage  of  matora* 
tion,  or  of  suppuration,  though  it  is  known  that  the  turbidity  is  due 
chiefly  to  another  substance  than  pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these 
changes,  is  termed  the  pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  fever  returns  during  the  pustu- 
lar stage  ;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disease  be  confluent,  and  the  fever  have 
continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The  return  of  fever,  or  its 
increase,  is  denoted  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, dryness  of  skin,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  A  tendency  to  consti- 
pation remains  throughout  in  varioloid  and  discrete  variola;  in  the  con- 
fluent fonn  diarrhoea  more  frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is 
an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign. 

Other  changes  occur.  The  pustules  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and 
become  more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  distended,  break 
through  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of  the  child,  and,  their  con- 
tents escaping,  add  to  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease.  There  is  in  the 
pustular  stage  more  or  less  redness  of  the  surface  between  the  eruptions, 
and,  except  in  the  mildest  cases,  tumefaction  from  subcutaneous  infiltm- 
tion  occurs.  In  the  confluent  form,  at  this  period,  the  features  are  often 
so  swollen  that  the  friends  would  not  recognize  the  patient.  The  eyelids 
may  be  so  oedematous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a  time  concealed  from  view. 
This  cedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether  absent  in  the  vesicular  stage, 
but  it  increases  during  the  time  of  maturation,  after  which  it  subsides. 

Stage  op  Desiccation. — This  immediately  succeeds  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pustules, 
which  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If  there  be  no  rupture,  the 
liquid  is  absorbed  and  a  scab  results,  which,  though  smaller,  preserves  in 
a  measure  the  form  of  the  pustule.  While  the  pustule  desiccates,  the  sor* 
rounding  inflammation  rapidly  abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon  the 
face,  and  on  other  parts  in  the  order  in  which  the  eruption  appeared. 
The  odor  from  the  patient,  at  this  time,  is  peculiar.  In  the  confluent 
form,  especially,  it  is  very  offensive,  and  can  be  noticed  at  a  distance 
from  the  bedside.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  call  it  nauseous  and  fetid.  As 
desiccation  progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The 
pulse  and  temperature^  if  the  case  be  favorable,  return  to  their  normal 
standard.  The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the  appe- 
tite returns  ;  the  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions,  generally,  are 
more  regulariy  performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation  ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.  The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or  brown- 
ish appearance,  are  successively  detached.  This  period  lasts  several 
days  ;  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all  the  crusts  sep- 
arate.    In  the  mean  time  the  patient  graduaUy  recovers  his  health  and 
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fbtmer  ttrength.  Aftet  the  fall  of  the  crast,  the  cicatrix  anderneath  pre- 
Mute  a  reddish  appearance.  This  color  gradoally  fades,  and  there 
remains  an  irregular  depression,  or  pit,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  sur- 
rounding surface;  and  if  there  have  been  a  full  development  of  the  erup- 
tion, disfiguring  the  patient  for  life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and  its 
course  is  regular.  The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.  In  rare  instances 
the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The 
form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.  There  are  irregularities,  also,  in 
consequence  of  diarrhoea,  hsBmorrhages,  or  other  complications.  I  have 
known  the  eruption  appear  first  on  the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and 
face,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.  In  the 
ansemic  and  feeble  child  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  indura- 
tion at  its  base,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite 
indistinct.  In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their  con- 
tents being  tinged  with  blood.  This  form  of  variola  is  designated  hsemor- 
rhagic.  It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  erup- 
tion in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the  pock  be  broken,  blood  oozes 
from  it. 

I  have  met  one,  perhaps  two  cases  of  malignant  hsemorrhagic  small- 
pox, as  described  by  Hebra,  among  the  rare  forms  of  this  malady.  The 
eecond  case  died  so  soon  that  we  were  undecided  whether  he  had  .small- 
pox or  scarlatina.  A  man  aged  36  years,  previously  healthy,  became 
suddenly  and  severely  sick,  in  June,  1881,  with  fever,  intense  headache 
and  backache,  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  sleeplessness,  and  a 
sensation  of  inking  or  depression  in  the  epigastrium.  He  had  a  marked 
foreboding  of  coming  evil,  and  begged  almost  constantly  for  relief. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  a  heavy  and  continuous  dusky  scarlatiniform 
eruption  covered  the  whole  surface,  except  below  the  knees,  disappearing 
on  pressure  ;  fauces  at  first  but  moderately  injected.  On  the  following 
day,  the  third  of  his  sickness,  with  a  temperature  of  104.5°,  the  efllor- 
eecence  became  a  dark  red,  numerous  small  extravasations  of  blood  had 
occurred  under  the  skin,  the  urine  contained  blood,  and  finally  seemed  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  dark  blood;  a  large  effusion  of  blood  under  the 
entire  conjunctiva  of  either  eye  prevented  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and 
probably  hiemorrhages  had  occurred  within  the  eyes,  as  the  sight  was 
nearly  lost.  Death  occurred  on  the  following  day.  In  Hebra's  article  on 
onallpox  is  the  description  of  precisely  such  cases,  but  the  death  of  my 
patient  was  too  early  for  exact  diagnosis. 

Varioloid. — ^The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola,  but 
it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed  by  fever, 
headache,  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  delirium, 
or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are,  indeed, 
tiie  same  in  character,  and  often  nearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.     With  the 
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initial  symptoms,  there  is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatiniform  eraptioi],  so  that 
the  disease  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is 
commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the  mildest 
form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  be  not  summoned  in  the  stage  of  inva- 
sion, he  is  not  apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  patient  may  pass  through 
the  disease  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  true  character  of  the  malady 
is  not  ascertained  till  others  are  affected,  either  with  variola  or  vario- 
loid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid  than  in  the  un- 
modified disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustules  are  fully  devel- 
oped, though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to  be  ruptured  than  in  variola. 
Often,  in  varioloid,  the  eruption  aborts.  It  remains  papular  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  declines,  or  it  may  reach  the  vesicular  stage,  and  decline 
without  pustulation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  abate  with  the  commencement 
of  the  eruptive  stage.     The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective  power  is  greatly 
impaired,  and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as  severe  a  form  as  ordinary 
smallpox.     In  some  instances  it  is  fatal. 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of  variolous 
disease  if  there  have  been  previous  vaccination.  It  is  also  applied  by 
writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the.  first  occurred  from  infection  or 
from  variolous  inoculation,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  smallpox  occurs  in  several  different  ways. 
The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular.  Feeble  children  not  infre- 
quently die  from  exhaustion  at  or  about  the  time  that  the  pustules  attain 
their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears  and  becomes  developed  as 
usual,  but  there  are  evidences  of  weakness  in  the  patient,  and  suddenly 
the  progress  of  the  vesicle  or  pustule  ceases.  It  begins  to  subside,  and  ita 
walls  shrivel.  There  is  evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents. These  phenomena  are  of  the  gravest  character.  Death  is  the 
common  result,  and  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  cases  death 
occurs  from  apnoea.  The  pock  increasing  in  size  in  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea, obstructs  inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  as  in  true  croup.  This  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of  death  in 
young  children,  in  whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  small. 
Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  In  other 
cases  the  stage  of  desquamation  is  reached,  but  convalescence  does  not 
occur.  The  patient  each  day  becomes  more  ansBmic  and  feeble,  and 
finally  death  results  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  Again,  after  small- 
pox has  run  its  course,  purpura  hfemorrhagica  may  be  developed.  Htemor- 
rhages  occur  from  the  gums,  throat,  nostrils.     Blood  is  vomited,  and 
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evacnsted  in  the  fttools.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  all  these  ways, 
bat  that  from  purpura  is  least  frequent.  Sometimes,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  confluent,  and  even  in  discrete 
Tariola,  when  the  previous  symptoms  had  apparently  been  favorable. 
The  patient  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the  virus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  those  who  have  died  of  variola,  with- 
out inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart-clots  have  been  found 
small,  dark,  and  soft.  The  blood  is  dark  and  thin.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  injected,  so  that  numerous  red  points  appear 
on  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  congested,  while  the  muscles  present  a  deep  red  color. 
The  variolous  eruption  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other 
cxan thematic  fever.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it  occurs  not  only 
on  the  skin,  but  often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-pas- 
sages. The 'mucous  membrane  in  these  situations  is  frequently  also  the 
seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  being  thickened  and  softened,  and  in  some 
parts,  as  the  larynx,  a  pseu do- membrane  is  occasionally  produced,  as  in 
croup.  The  inflammation,  whether  catarrhal  or  pseudo-membranous,  may 
occur  without  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of  the  specific  eruption. 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer  are  often  en- 
lai^ed,  as  in  some  other  zymotic  affections.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys 
are  commonly  congested  in  those  who  have  died  of  variola.  The  spleen, 
especially,  is  increased  in  volume  and  softened  ;  the  kidneys  are  enlarged, 
as  if  from  commencing  nephritis,  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthcz, 
and  others.  The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of  at  least  five  or  six 
compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.  Its  centre  is  united  by  fibrous 
bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which  union  gives  rise  to  the  umbilicated  ap- 
pearance. The  giving  way  of  these  minute  bands  in  the  pustular  stage 
occurs  when  the  form  changes  from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex.  In 
the  pustular  stage  also,  according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs 
within  the  pustule  ;  according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  epidermis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when  macerated. 
Mixed  with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation  are  pus-cells. 

Complications. — There  are  several  different  complications  of  variola. 
One  is  salivation.  This  is  common  in  the  adult,  but  rare  in  the  child. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  child,  it  is  slight,  commencing  with  or  about  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  and  disappearing  in  from  one  to  four  or  five  days. 
Ophthalmia  is  another  complication.  Simple  conjunctivitis,  often  quite 
intense,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  pustules  developed  under  the  lids. 
This  inflammation  subsides  without  injury  to  the  eye,  as  the  primary  dis- 
ease abates.  A  more  serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage 
of    variola,    commencing   in    or   near  the  desquamative    period.     This 
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produces  mord  or  less  cbemosis,  and  sometimes  opacity  ot  alceration  of 
the  cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  ear^  giving  rise  to 
otorrhcea,  and  even  in  some  patients,  to  rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  have  been  occasionally  ob^ 
served,  especially  in  the  confluent  form.  Subcutaneous  infiltration  and 
feebleness  of  constitution  favor  their  occurrence.  Suppuration  within  the 
joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication  or  sequel,  rendering  convalescence 
protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  be  not  fatal. 

M.  B6raud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  in  the  male 
and  ovaritis  in  the  female  may  complicate  variola.  These  inflammations 
are  believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and  imperfect  variolous  erup- 
tion upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary. 
Trousseau  states  that  he  has  often  met  this  complication  in  the  male,  since 
his  attention  was  called  to  it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis,  pnea^ 
monia,  pharyngitis,  purpuric  hsemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or 
other  parts,  oedema  pulmonum,  and  oedema  glottidis  are  occasional  com* 
plications,  some  of  which  are  frequent,  others  rare. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form  of  the 
disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  greater  the  danger.  Trousseau  says  :  '*  Confluent  variola,  and 
even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always  fatal  in  individuals  less  than  two 
years  old.'*  Above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  discrete  variola  usually 
ends  favorably,  but  the  confluent  form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Varioloid 
in  the  child  is  a  mild  disease,  terminating  favorably  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.  It  is  milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of  the 
more  recent  period  of  vaccination.  If  varioloid  be  severe,  and  the  emp-* 
tion  abundant  in  a  child  who  has  been  vaccinated,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vaccination  was  spurious. 

It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the  favorable 
prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are,  great  violence  of  the 
initial  symptoms  ;  early  appearance  of  the  eruption  ;  an  abundant  erup* 
tion,  especially  if  pale,  and  without  swelling  of  the  surface  ;  rapid  decline 
of  the  eruption  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage  ;  hemorrhagic  eruption, 
or  hemorrhages  from  the  surfaces  ;  fever  continuing  after  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  ;  diarrhoea  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  day  ; 
delirium  or  great  drowsiness  ;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse  ;  and,  finally, 
obstructed  respiration — If  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-membrane  or  variolous 
eruption  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  ;  if  rapid,  indicating  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  prior  to  the 
eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  smallpox  be  prevalent,  If  the  patient  have  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which  pertain  to  the  period  of  Inva* 
sion  be  present,  as  headache,  pain  in  small  of  back,  repeated  vomitingi 
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sarfsce,  the  commenpement  of  the  variolous  eruptj 
uderable  diagnostic  value. 

The  scorlatinifonn  efflorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola,  sometimes 
leads  to  the  belief  tlmt  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The  absence  of  the 
pharyngitis,  and  tbc  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption  soon  after  the 
effloreacence,  correct  the  diagnosis.  Smallpox  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eruptive  period,  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  measles.  The  points  in- 
Yolved  in  the  dilTcrcntial  diagnosis  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  that 
disease.  After  the  development  of  the  eruption,  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
raricella.  The  eruption  of  varicella  is,  however,  preceded  by  symptoms 
which  are  milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is  different. 
It  is  irregular,  instead  of  roand  ;  is  not  umbilicated,  and  it  does  not  have 
the  round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base,  which  characterizes  the  variolous 
emption.  The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  sometimes  umbilicated,  but  the 
symptoms  of  ecthyma  and  variola,  and  the  progress  of  the  eruptions  in 
the  two  diseases,  are  very  different. 

Trkatmest. — Smallpox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self-limited, 
and  therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  sustaining  and  pallia- 
tive. In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  simple  ;  gentle 
laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are  required  if  there  be  much  febrile  ex- 
citement. Lemonade  is  a  grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate 
quantity.  Spiritus  Mindereri  in  carbonic  acid  water  may  be  allowed.  As 
the  disease  advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recommended  ;  and 
in  severe  cases  carbonate  of  ammoninm,  and  even  alcoholic  stimulants,  are 
required. 

Aa  confluent  smallpox  is  nearly  always,  and  tlic  discrete  form  often  fatal 
in  infancy,  the  physician  should  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  case 
in  the  infant.  By  judicious  treatment,  some,  in  this  period  of  life,  may 
be  saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish.  In  the  infant  depressing  measures 
should  be  avoided.  A  laxative  may  be  given,  at  first,  if'tliere  be  much 
fever,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated  ;  but  the  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  many  soon  reqniro  tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  become  more 
freqneat  and  feeble,  or  if,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  face  and 
extremities  become  cool  ;  or,  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage,  the 
eruption  suddenly  subside,  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, or  the  patient  dies.  , 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required  in  smallpox. 
Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood.     Ho  had  observed  that  the  severity 
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of  the  disease  wbb  orditwrily  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  ernpdon,  simI 
concluded  from  this  fact  that  measures  which  retarded  the  development  of 
the  eruption  were  milutary  ;  cold  drinks,  a  cold  apartment,  Hcantv  covering 
of  the  bodj,  cathartics  that  caused  derivation  of  blood  from  the  surface, 
even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of  blood,  were  considered,  according  to 
Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful  as  means  of  preventing  full  development 
of  the  eruptioD. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  sometjmea  be  in 
case  of  robust  adults,  is  unsuitable  for  cliildren,  because  they  do  Dot,  as  S 
rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures  which  reduce  the  strenfjth.  More- 
over smallpox  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  what  Rillicl  and  Barthei 
designate  perturbating  treatment — treatment  which  renders  it  abnormal. 
The  regular  appearance  and  development  of  the  eruption  arc  requisite  in 
order  that  the  case  may  progress  favorably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
posite plan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to 
adopt — namely  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  perspiration,  u 
hot  drinks,  and  continement  in  a  heated  room — is  also  injurious. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has  been  acci»> 
tonied  to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him  ;  his  diet  should  be  simple  and 
nutritious  ;  laxative  medicine  should  only  bo  given  to  procure  the  natural 
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s  to  prevent  disfigurement.     Professor  Flint, 
1  o/  Medicine,  has  published  an  excellent 
icii  have  been  recommended  for  itc- 
complishing  this  end.     Fint :  The  opening  and  breaking  up  of  the  veucl« 
by  means  of  a  fine  needle.     This  is  tedious  practice  in  confluent  Tariotai 
but  it  can  readily  be  performed  in  the  discrete  form- — at  least  as  regards 
the  vesicles  upon  the  face.     This  treatment  was  proposed  by  Rayer,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  many  who  have  tried    it.     Secondly  ;  After  thftJ 
evacuation  of  the  li[|uid,  the  cauterisation  of  the  vesicle  by  a  pointed  atick.l 
of  nitrate  of  silver-     Killiet  and  Harthcz  say,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of  I 
treatment,  "  Individual  cauterization  of  the  pustules  is,  on  the  other  band,. I 
an  almost  infallible  means  of  causing  them  to  abort.     To  be  successful,  i 
is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  llie  pustule  with  a  poinled4 
crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to  cauterize  the  derm.     .     .     .     It  u 
only  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption  that  it  (cauterization)  has  cer-  I 
tain  success  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  f 
fourth  day.  or  even  the  fifth." 

Thirdly  :  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  duly  ovef  J 
the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.  Some  writers,  who  have  emwf 
ployed  iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent  pitting  but  diminishea 
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fcvorable  effects  are  produced  by  coagulating  the  contents  of  the  papule, 
ourthly  :  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  by  means  of  a  plaster.     A  mix- 
mire  containing  tannate  of  iron  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one 
f  our  hospitals.     This  produces  a  black  mask.     Light  and  air  may  also 
e  excluded  by  smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting  twice  daily 
pon  the  oiled  surface  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bis- 
-mnuth  and  prepared  chalk.     Fifthly  :  The  application  of  mild  mercurial 
ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  render  the  eruption  abortive.     This  mode  of  treatment  does  diminish 
the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pitting,  but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for 
children.     I  have  known  in  the  adult  severe  mercurialization  from  its  em- 
ployment for  four  or  five  days,  and,  though  young  children  do  not  exhibit 
so  readily  the  effects  of  mercury,  the  use  of  the  ointment,  unless  for  a  very 
limited  period,  increases,  in  my  opinion,  their  feebleness,  and  diminishes 
the  chance  of  their  recovery.     Calamine  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil 
is  said  to  be  equally  effectual  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  it  produces  no 
constitutional  effect.     Its  effect  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth 
and  chalk  employed  with  sweet  oil  as  stated  above.     Also,  I  have  em- 
ployed  pulverized  charcoal  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  sweet  oil  or  glyce- 
rine, and  applied  daily  or  twice  daily  to  the  face.     It  effectually  excludes 
the  light,  and  the  result  appeared  to  be  good  as  regards  pitting,  but  it  is  a 
disagreeable  application.     Curschmann  recommends  as  preferable  to  any  of 
these  methods,  the  use  of  iced  compresses  to  the  face  and  hands.     The 
pain,   redness,   and  swelling  are  diminished  by  their  use,  but  without 
change  in  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption.     {Ziemssen^s  Encyclop,)     If 
fissures  or  excoriations  occur,  an  application  may  be  made  of  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  zine  in  glycerine,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

The  prevention  of  smallpox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the  import- 
sat  incidental  duties  of  the  physician.     Isolation  of  the  patient,  and  pre- 
cautions in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding,  are  imperatively  required, 
fio  great  is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease.     The  only  certain  means  of 
prevention  is  confessedly  vaccination,  and  providentially  the  incubative 
period  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  much  less  than  that  of  variola.     Therefore, 
smallpox  may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in  the  system,  by 
timely  and  successful  vaccination.     Vaccination,  at  any  period  between 
the  time  of  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  invasion, 
will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox  or  modify  it.     If  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion  have  already  commenced,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  pro« 
daces  any  modifying  effect. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

VACCINIA. 

Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasional] j  occnrs  among 
cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more  papules,  which  soon 
become  vesicular,  and  then  pustular.  It  is  communicable  by  contact,  but 
unlike  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  not  contagious  through  the  air.  It 
is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicle,  which  is  desig* 
nated  vaccine  lymph,  and  by  the  scab  which  results  from  the  desiccation 
of  the  pustule. 

To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering  and 
QtiliEing  the  fact  .that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  comparatively  harmless 
disease,  is  transmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and  that  it  affords  protec- 
tion from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
farmers  of  this  dairying  section,  that  a  disease,  which  has  since  been  des- 
ignated vaccinia,  was  occasionally  received  from  the  cow  in  milking,  the 
virus  passing  from  a  pustule  on  the  teat  to  a  sore  or  chap  on  the  hand  of 
the  milker,  and  that  those  who  thus  contract  the  disease  receive  immunity 
from  smallpox.  As  usually  happens  with  important  discoveries,  so  alow  of 
apprehension  is  the  human  intellect,  these  people,  to  whom  Providence  had 
revealed  a  most  important  fact,  were  blind  to  its  real  value.  Finally,  in  the 
year  1774,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the  world  has  not  sufficiently  honored^ 
"  an  honest  and  upright  man,"  according  to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Gloa- 
eestershire,  had  the  courage  to  vaccinate  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
excellent  moral  character  did  not  shield  him.  He  was  regarded  by  hit 
neighbors  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who  had  performed  an  experiment  on  his 
own  family,  the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  transform  them  into 
beasts  with  horns. 

This  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successf ul^ 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  operation  continued.  A  fifth  of  a  century 
passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  great 
discovery.  At  last,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucestershire,  and  inoculator  of  his  district,  began 
to  investigate  this  disease  of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was  known,  and 
the  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from  smallpox.  For- 
tunately for  the  world,  Jenner  had  been  educated  under  John  Hunter, 
and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature  rather  than  books, 
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to  be  gaided  by  experience  and  observation  rather  than  by  the  dogmas 
of  his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  twenty- 
two  years  after  Benjamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good  name  among  his  neigh- 
bors for  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The  popularizing  of  vaccination, 
mainly  through  Jenner's  perseverance,  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  How  he  went 
up  to  London,  full  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  was  there 
advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his  wild  schemes,  lest  he 
should  injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  from  a  creditable  paper 
on  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  ;  how  he  was  finally  allowed  to  vaccinate  in 
hospital  ^arda,  and  gained  some  adherents  to  the  new  faith  among  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  metropolis  ;  and,  finally,  how,  as  the  claims  of 
vaccination  began  to  bo  recognized,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  com* 
mencement  of  the  present,  a  most  acrimonious  discussion  arose,  which 
filled  all  the  medical  journals  of  that  period.  The  opponents  of  vaccina- 
tion resorted  to  every  device  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views. 
They  attempted  to  prejudice  the  people  against  them  by  specious  arga* 
menta,  by  ridicule,  and  even  by  caricatures.  One  of  the  leading  journals 
contained  the  picture  of  a  cow  covered  with  sores,  and  devouring  children, 
and  it  was  urged  that  vaccination  was  a  bestial  operation,  degrading  roan 
to  the  level  of  the  brute.  But  the  truth  had  gained  a  firm  hold,  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination  extended. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  It  has,  probably,  done  more  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing than  any  other  discovery  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  unless  we 
except  that  of  anaesthetics,  and  more  to  save  human  life  than  any  other 
instrumentality  of  a  purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  m  the  time  of  Jenner  that  the  virus  of  small- 
pox inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  which,  in  its  propagation 
back  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form,  but  always  remained  vac- 
cinia.  Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that  the  disease  known  in  the  horse  as 
the  grease  was  identical  in  nature  with  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  He  failed, 
however,  in  his  experiments  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse,  but 
other  experiments  have  been  more  successful.  In  1801,  a  Dr.  Loy,  of 
the  county  of  York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in  persons  who 
had  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  and,  from  the  lymph 
which  he  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia  in  the  cow.  In  1805, 
Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon,  after  many  failures,  succeeded  also 
in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the  cow  by  means  of  the  virus  taken  from  a 
horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  had 
recorded  their  success,  other  experimenters  had  failed  to  communicate  vac- 
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cinia  from  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of  additional  cases  the  profession 
began  to  question  whether  there  might  not  have  been  some  error  in  the 
observations  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and 
whether  a  disease  identical  with  vaccinia  occurred  in  the  horse,  or  a  dis- 
ease which  might  communicate  vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to  man,  was  still 
regarded  as  undetermined. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  those  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were  at  length, 
however,  made,  which  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In  1856  in  the 
department  of  L'Eure-et-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was  consulted  by  a  boy 
who  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine  pustules,  which  had  apparently 
reached  the  eight  or  ninth  day.  He  had  not  taken  care  of  nor  been  in 
contact  with  a  cow,  but  had  a  few  days  before  taken  care  of  a  horse 
affected  with  the  grease.  Vaccination  was  performed  by  means  of  the 
lymph  taken  from  these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was  produced. 

Again  in  1860,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in  Riemes  and 
Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the  disease,  and  there  was  swell- 
ing of  the  hough,  with  discharge  of  sanious  matter.  M.  Dclafosse  vacci- 
nated two  cows  with  this  matter,  and  communicated  genuine  vaccinia. 
This  epidemic  was  believed  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  an  eruptive 
fever,  differing  in  its  nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or  diseases  which 
have  ordinarily  been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
two  or  more  distinct  affections  of  the  horse  have  the  same  appellation,  one 
of  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical  with  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  and 
may  communicate  it ;  and  the  reason  why  so  many  experimenters  have 
failed  to  vaccinate  the  cow  from  the  horse  is  that  they  have  used  the  vims 
of  the  wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  matter  from  horses  which  had  been 
affected  with  the  true  disease,  but  from  ulcers  which  had  lost  their  specific 
character. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practised  in  most 
civilized  countries,  since  variola  produced  in  this  way  was  found  to  be 
milder  than  when  arising  from  infection.  This  practice  is  now  obsolete  ; 
forbidden  in  some  places  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  superseded  by 
vaccination.  Vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  vaccine  lymph  into  the 
system,  is  quickly  and  conveniently  performed  b}'^  scarifying  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  rubbing  into  the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab  pul- 
verized and  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  performed 
by  scraping  off  the  epidermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till  the 
blood  begins  to  ooze  ;  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of  success,  by 
puncturing  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  by  an  instrument 
called  the  vaccinator.  The  scab  should  never  be  employed  when  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  pure  lymph,  since  it  contains  animal  matter  apart  from 
the  virus,  and  may  be  the  medium  through  which  other  diseases  may  be 
communicated.     Besides  it  is  much  less  active  than  pure  lymph. 

If  the  child  have  a  vascular  nsevus,  this  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of 
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mectnation.  TJnless  of  lai^  size,  it  can  usually  be  cnred  by  the  iiillai»ui&- 
tion  wliich  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics  collected  by  Simon,  as  well  as 
Uanon,  show  that  of  those  who  contract  varioloid,  the  larger  the  number 
of  vaccine  cicatrices  the  milder  the  diaease,  and  the  less  the  proportionate  ' 
ntunber  of  deaths.  In  Simon's  statistics  of  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
b«en  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  cicatrij;,  21j  per  cent  died  ;  of 
those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  1^  per  cent  died  ;  of  those  who  had  two,  4^ 
per  cent  died  ;  of  those  who  had  ibrec,  1|  per  cent  died  ;  while  of  those 
who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  |  per  cent  died.  Tliese  atalislica 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  vaccinating  in  several  places.  But, 
to  far  as  appears,  when  two  or  more  cicatrices  were  observed,  the  patients 
may  have  been  vaccinated  ut  different  limes,  at  intervals,  perhaps  of  seve- 
ral years,  and  if  bo,  the  inference  would  not  follow  iJiut  more  complete  pro- 
tection is  produced  by  vaccinating  in  several  places  than  in  one.  More- 
over, if  vaccination  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner  by  sovernl  incisions 
on  the  arm,  and  the  virus  bo  fresh  and  active,  usually  two  or  more  distinct 
vesicles  arise,  which  noite  in  their  developiuent,  and  probably  protect  the 
system  as  much  as  if  they  were  separated  by  a  wider  sluice. 

Appeakances — Symptoms, — In  genuine  vaccination  no  effect  is  ob- 
served, except  the  slight  intlHmmation  due  to  the  operation,  till  the  close 
of  the  third  day.  Then  the  specific  inflammation  commences.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  small  red  point,  at  first  scarcely  visible,  indurated  and 
slightly  elevated,  as  determined  by  the  touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye. 
This  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  cutide  over  the  inflamed  part 
begins  to  be  raised  by  a  transparent  and  thin  liquid.  The  vesicle  iiicreases 
in  diameter,  and  by  the  sixth  duy  presents  an  umbilieated  appearance, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  and  narrow  red  zone.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully  developed.  Its  size  varies  considerably. 
It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  oval  or 
circular.  If  the  vaccination  have  been  performed  by'  incisions,  the  size  of 
the  matured  vesicle  may  bo  considerably  larger,  and  its  shape  irregular,  in 
consequence  of  the  imion  of  two  or  more  vesicles.  The  eruption  now  pre- 
sents a  whitish  or  pearl-colored  appearance,  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
cuticle,  and  the  transparence  of  the  liquid  underneath.  If  the  vaccination 
be  performed  by  incisions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  over  the  centre  of 
the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it,  a  small  yellowish  scab,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  scarification,  and  which  contains  none  of  the  virus. 

The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  compartments,  com- 
monly eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that  there  is  no  intercom- 
munication. On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed  areola  becomes  more  distinct, 
and  its  diameter  rapidly  increiises.  Its  color  is  deep  red,  its  temperature 
is  considerably  elevated,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  induration 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch.  On  the  tenth 
day  the  pock  has  reached  its  full  development.     The  areola  then  extends 
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from  one  to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  hecoming  fainter  ti  its  oater 
circomference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the  healthy  skin.  The  shapa 
of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  areola  is  irregular,  projecting  further  al 
one  point  than  another,  though  its  general  form  is  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maxiroqm,  the 
heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in  and  around  the  pock  are  such  that  the 
child  is  often  feverish  and  restless.  Occasionally  the  glands  of  the  axilla 
become  swollen  and  tender.  In  other  cases,  in  which  ther6  is  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  inflammation,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  the  inflammation 
begins  to  decline  ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then  disappears  ;  the 
induration  and  tenderness  abate  ;  and  with  this  change  the  pustule  demc- 
catcs,  its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there  results  a  brownish  or  a  dark 
mahogany-colored  scab,  which  is  detached,  ordinarily,  between  the  four* 
teenth  and  twenty-first  days.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  reddish,  like  all  recent 
cicatrices,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the  aorr 
rounding  integument.  It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or  pita^ 
which  indicate  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  it  often 
broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the  top  of  the  vesi- 
cle be  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  be  opened,  the  inflammation 
is  commonly  increased,  considerable  suppuration  occurs,  and  there  results 
a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  consisting  of  the  virus  mixed  with  desic- 
cated pus.  This  scab  is  entirely  unreliable,  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccination,  though  the  protective  power  of  the  disease  is  not  diminished 
by  injury  of  the  vesicle,  even  if  it  be  totally  destroyed.  The  cicatrix  which 
results  from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle  is  apt  to  be  large,  and  without 
the  indented  points  which  characterize  the  normal  cicatrix. 

h)  rare  cases  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  vesicle  is  in- 
tense and  deep  seated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent  connective  tis- 
sue, giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  This  abscess  is  commonly  of  small  size,  but 
it  increases  the  fretfulness  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  attend  vac- 
cinia. This  subcutaneous  suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  those  who 
have  a  scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  axilla  I  have  spoken  of  as  not  infrequent  in  vaccinia. 
This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration,  producing  an  unpleasant,  though 
not  serious,  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts  besides  the 
points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  supernumerary  vesicles  com- 
monly occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by  scalds  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  whom  he  had  vaccinated.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty-seven  vaccine  pustules 
on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This  infant  had,  however,  before  the  vac- 
cination, a  simple  non-specific  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  was 
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believed  that  it  had  produced  these  vaccinations  by  transferring  the  lymph, 
with  its  nmils,  to  the  various  parts  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  is  not  unusualy  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing  on  parts  of 
the  surface  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the  vesicle,  and  in  a  few 
days  declining.     These  seem  to  be  abortive  vaccine  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  is  erysipelas.  This  may  occur 
directly  from  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  vesi- 
cle, when  the  virus  possesses  no  deleterious  property  ;  and,  again,  it  may 
result  from  some  unknown  element  in  the  virus.  It  may  occur  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  when  it  commonly  prevents  the  working  of 
the  virus,  or  during  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage  ;  or,  again,  after  desic- 
cation and  separation  of  the  scab.  I  have  observed  it  at  idl  these  periods. 
Erysipelas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invariably  re- 
ferred by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  physician  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly  blamed.  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  strong  predisposition  to  erysipelas  at  the  time 
of  the  vaccination,  and  the  operation  or  the  inflammation  which  accom- 
panied the  normal  development  of  the  vesicle  served  simply  as  an  exciting 
cause.  Erysipelas  would  occur  as  soon  from  a  non-specific  sore  ;  indeed,  we 
not  infrequently  are  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  in  young  children,  which 
commence  from  non-specific  sores  upon  the  genitals,  or  on  one  of  the 
limbs.  That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  virus  employed,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the  same,  have  simple  uncom- 
"plicated  vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever  it  may 
be,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is  communi- 
cable by  vaccination.     The  symptoms  of  it  may  not  appear  till  vaccinia 
bA  terminated,  or  for  a  little  time  subsequently,  but  it  then  constitutes  a 
terjr  serious  sequel.     A  physician  of  this  city,  well  known  in  this  com- 
mimity  as  skilful  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
states  that  he  communicated  syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating  with 
the  aame  scab.      Both  had  the  characteristic  syphilitic  eruption.      In 
Jamiary,  1868,  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark's  clinique, 
in  this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
eians  present,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vaccination. 

Tronsseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
wtt  ?accinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infant  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful  ;  but  twenty-three  days  subse- 
quently his  attention  was  called  to  an  eruption  which  had  appeared  in 
two  places  on  the  woman's  arm,  corresponding  with  the  points  where  the 
Tins  had  been  inserted.  The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by 
16 
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the  next  examination,  which  was  five  days  subsequently,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  rupia.  The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and 
indolent,  and  finally  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the 
syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  There  was  syphilitic  infection,  which 
first  manifested  itself  in  the  points  where  vaccination  had  been  performed 
{Article  de  la  Vaccine),  It  is  not  ascertained  in  Professor  Clark's  case, 
nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's,  whether  the  lymph  or  scab  was  employed 
for  vaccination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pure  lymph  never 
communicates  anything  but  vaccinia,  and  if  by  vaccination  any  other 
disease  be  imparted,  a  little  blood  has  mingled  with  the  lymph,  or  the  scab 
has  been  employed. 

The  vesicle  in  genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  very  small,  not  having  a 
diameter  of  more  than  two  lines.  Occasionally  the  development  of  the 
vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  days  later  than 
the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer  period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence  of  the  exanthem. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  modifies  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  per- 
tussis, but  only  during  the  time  when  the  pock  is  maturing.  Eczematous 
eruptions  occasionally  occur  after  vaccinia,  as  they  often  do  after  the  other 
eruptive  fevers,  or,  if  already  present,  they  may  be  aggravated 

Subsequent  Vacoiiiationst 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  first 
vaccination,  is  successful.  A  genuine  vaccine  eruption  results,  which  is 
smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease.  This  second  eruption 
overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is  in 
most  cases,  lost ;  so  that  vaccination  performed  on  the  tenth,  or  subsequent 
days,  is  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  an  acute  contagious  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same 
individual.  Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  people,  after  a  few  years, 
it  can  be  produced  a  second  time  ;  and  cases  of  a  third  or  fourth  success- ' 
ful  vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,. are  not  uncommon.  Now, 
subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  differ  from  the  first,  which  has  been  described 
above.  The  period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular,  pustular, 
and  desiccative  stages  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole 
period  of  the  disease  is  less.  The  variation  from  the  appearance  and 
course  of  the  first  vesicle  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  protection 
which  the  first  vaccination  still  affords,  both  as  regards  smallpox  and 
vaccinia.  If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  vaccination,  and 
the  protective  power  which  it  afforded  is  nearly  lost,  the  second  vaccinia 
differs  but  little  from  the  first.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  vaccina- 
tion still  afford  nearly  complete  protection,  the  result  of  the  second  is 
slight ;  the  eruption  is  insignificant,  lacking  the  characteristic  appearance 
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of  U)e  vaccine  reside,  resembling  a  common  sore,  and  diaappearitig  within 
«  week.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflamed  sreok,  or  any  appreciable 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.  This  is  Bometimes  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lyniph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.  It  lia£  spoiled  by  koep- 
ingt  or  never  has  been  good.  In  other  caws  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  suscep- 
tibility in  tlie  person.  Some  take  vaccinia  with  difficulty,  and  only  aft«r 
several  vaccinations  ;  just  as  children,  thongh  fully  exposed,  often  fail  to 
take  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  on  account  of  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  prevents  the  reception  of  the  vims,  or  antagonises  and  controls  its 
action.  In  some  instances,  after  vaccination,  an  eruption  is  prodaced, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine  ;  but  it  immediately  becomes  purulent, 
ftod  is  soon  broken.  A  loi^e  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having  none  of 
the  appearance  and  containing  little  or  none  of  the  vaccine  virus.  This 
scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the 
Ksab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and,  if  so  employed, 
will  probably  cause  a  sore  from  its  irritating  effe<t,  but  not  of  a  specific 
cbancter.  If,  in  place  of  the  tnie  vaccine  vesicle,  the  eruption  present 
^NBM  mppearance  which  I  have  described,  namely,  that  of  a  pustule,  soon 
^^HMting  and  forming  a  large  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vaccinia — if 
^^JPIB  correct  so  to  designate  it — must  be  considered  spurious.  A  sore  has 
boen  produced  by  the  animal  matter  which  was  employed  in  the  vaccina- 
tion along  with  the  virus,  which  has  modified  the  action  of  the  virus,  and 
probably  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  protection  ;  or  there  may 
hare  been  no  vims  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.  The  physician  should 
in  such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Cases  like  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  parents  of  the 
child  are  oft«n  satistied  with  the  result.  They  see  an  eruption  following 
raccioation,  accompanied  by  considerable  inflammation,  and  leaving 
s  cicatrix.  Unless  undeceived  by  the  physician,  they  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  belief  of  the  child's  security,  until,  perhaps,  it  takes  smallpox.  Such 
eases,  obviously,  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  the  public  should 
hare  in  vaccination  as  a  means  of  protection  from  smallpox,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequent  occurrence  it  is  important  in  every  case  that  the 
physician  should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.  It  has  been  proposed,  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  vaccinia,  to  revaccinate  when 
the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first  be  genuine,  the  second  will  overtake  it. 
This  is  called  Brice's  test ;  but  it  is  not  necetaary,  since  the  physician, 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  true  vesicle,  can  determine  at  once  its 
gennineness  by  the  sight. 

FtotecHon  from  Vaccination— Ravaoclnation. 
eved  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  that  the  general 
of  tliis  operation  would  soon  eradicate  smallpox  from  the 
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commanity,  so  that  it  would  bo  interesting  only  to  the  medical  historian 
as  a  scourge  of  past  ages.  This  result,  however,  is  not  achieved.  As  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any  measure  designed  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  obstacles  which 
diminish  its  effectiveness.  Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this.  Fortu- 
nately these  obstacles,  as  regards  vaccination,  are  not  such  as  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  physicians  in  its  protective  power,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the  means  of  render- 
ing smallpox  a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless  in  its  modified  form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.  In  rural  districts, 
where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox,  it  may  be  deferred 
till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  In  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  constant  intercourse  of  people,  and  where  contagious  diseases  are 
often  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  time  and  place  of  exposure,  an  earlier 
vaccination  is  advisable.  Some  physicians  recommend  performance  of 
the  operation  as  early  as  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an  infant  is  apt  to  perish  from  it, 
whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  months  old  ordinarily  recovers.  For  this 
reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable  age  is  about  four  months  for  the  city 
infant,  in  ordinary  times ;  but  if  smallpox  be  epidemic,  vaccination  should 
be  perfonned  at  an  earlier  age.  I  have  vaccinated  even  the  new-born 
infant  when  smallpox  jiad  broken  out  in  adjoining  apartments. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  a  time,  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox. 
According  to  M.  Gintrac,  varioloid  does  not  occur  within  two  years  in  those 
who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may,  however,  in  exceptional  instances, 
occur  in  a  mild  form  within  a  few  months  after  vaccination.  The  protec- 
tion afforded  by  vaccination  gradually  diminishes  by  time,  but  it  does  not 
probably,  as  a  rule,  cease  entirely.  Varioloid,  however,  occurring  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  a  successful  vaccination,  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  it  may 
even  be  fatal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but  slightly  modified.  In  other 
cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  symptoms  present  a  degree  of 
mildness  which  indicates  that  the  protective  power  of  the  vaccination  is 
not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  be  practised  soon  after  the  scab  from  the  first 
vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but  in  other  cases 
it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  induration,  which  show  that 
vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though  in  a  very  mild  and  insignificant 
form.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  varioloid  might  also  occur  by 
exposure,  though  with  a  mildness  corresponding  with  that  of  the  vaccinia. 
The  longer  the  period  after  the  first  vaccination,  the  greater  the  number  of 
those  in  whom  a  second  vaccination  is  effective,  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the  variolous  disease,  until  the  sys- 
tem is  protected  by  a  second  vaccination.  A  second  vaccination  should  be 
performed  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  year,  and  a  third  between  the  fifteenth 
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and  iwentietli  year.     If  smallpox  be  epidemic,  it  is  proper  to  vaccinate 
all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  within  three  or  four  years. 

Selection  of  Vims. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided  that  it 
can  be  obtained  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  lymph  and  the  scab  be  old,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lymph 
should  be  taken  on  the  fifth  day,  if  the  vesicle  be  sufiiciently  developed. 
It  may  also  be  taken  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  day,  provided 
that  the  areola  have  not  formed.  The  lymph  of  the  fifth  day  acts  with 
greater  energy,  though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  is  not  much  in- 
ferior. Lymph  obtained  after  the  formation  of  the  areola  is  less  efficient, 
thoagh  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  as  the  use  of  lymph,  taken 
directly  from  the  aim  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to  arm  vacci- 
nation. Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a  flattened  surface  of 
whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill,  and  if  employed  within  a  week,  it 
will  usually  communicate  vaccinia.  Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
period  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it  is 
in  capillary  glass  tubes.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within  the  vesicle, 
and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.  When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding  them  for  a  moment  in  a 
flame.  Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this,  so  as  not  to  heat  the  lymph,  as  it 
is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much  above  the  body.  When  the  lymph  is 
used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken,  and  by  blowing  gently  through  it, 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  received  on  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

If  the  scab  be  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany  color,  and 

has  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  rounded  form  ;  it  is  firm,  or  compact,  and 

has  a  lustre.     Soft,  yellowish,  and  irregular  scabs  are  not  genuine,  and 

those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or  without  lustre,  have  usually  spoiled  in  the 

keeping.     The  scab  is  best  preserved  in  soft  beeswax,  which  excludes  the 

air,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.     It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 

the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  passing  successively  through 

the  human  system  (Condie,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical   Sciences, 

April,  1865),  and   that  therefore  different  specimens  of  virus  work  with 

different  energy,  according  to  the  degree  of  removal  from  the  cow.     To 

what  extent  this  view  is  correct  is  not  fully  ascertained,  but,  certainly,  if 

the  virus  employed  continue  to  produce  a  small  vesicle,  attended  only 

by  a  little  inflammation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  protection 

irlnch  it  imparts  is  less  than  that  from  virus  which  works  with  greater 

^ergy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such.     In  New  York  we  are  able 

to  obtain  at  any  time  lymph  directly  from  the  heifer.     It  has  never  passed 

tkrough  human  blood,  for  the  original  lymph  came  from  cattle  in  one  of 
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the  provinces  of  France,  where  vaccinia  was  prevailing  epidemically. 
The  popular  objection  to  vaccination  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  lymph, 
but  it  works  with  great  energy,  producing  a  large  pock,  and  a  sore  which 
is  often  a  month  in  healing.  I  have  found  it  very  reliable,  and  prefer  to 
use  ik  in  ordinary  cases. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

VABICELLA. 

Varicella,  chicken-pox,  or  swine-pox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest  of  the 
eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  contagious,  so  that  few  children  escape  who 
are  exposed  to  it.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
days.  It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least  those  who  have  attempted  to  in- 
oculate with  the  lymph  of  varicella  have  failed.  I  endeavored  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease  in  this  way  some  years  ago,  but  without  result.  It 
attacks  the  same  individual  but  once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  prevail  most  immediately  before,  dunng,  or 
after  epidemics  of  smallpox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
modified  form  of  variola,  and  hence  its  name,  which  signifies  little  variola. 
This  idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  and  it  is  opposed  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  :  Varicella  may  occur  after  variola,  or  variola  after  varicella, 
without  any  modification,  and  the  two  diseases  are  very  dissimilar  as 
regards  gravity  of  symptoms  and  duration.  The  variolous  disease,  whether 
smallpox  or  varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the  adult ;  varicella,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  I  have  seen  one  adult  case, 
which  I  recall  to  mind,  and  Professor  Flint  states  that  he  has  also  observed 
it,  but  its  occurence  at  this  period  of  life  is  rare.  Moreover,  varicella  and 
variola  have  been  known  to  occur  simultaneously  in  the  same  individual. 
Such  a  case  was  reported  by  M.  Delpech,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usher 
in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor,  chilliness, 
and  sometimes  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Fever  supervenes,  which 
is  usually  moderate,  the  pulse  rising  perhaps  to  100  or  112,  and  the  ther- 
mometer showing  an  increase  of  temperature,  but  less  than  occurs  in  the 
other  eruptive  fevers.  These  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption  are 
sometimes  absent,  or  are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.  The  fever  usually 
ceases  on  the  second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following  night.  The 
appetite  is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or  less,  at  their 
amusements. 

When  the  above  symptoms  have  continued  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
eruption  appears  first  over  the  trunk  and  soon  afterwards  over  the  face  and 
limbs.  It  consists  of  minute  disseminated  papules,  which  become  vesicu- 
lar in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  occurrence  of  the  vesicular  stage  is 
nearly  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  vesicles  lack  the  hard 
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indurated  base  of  the  variolous  eruption,  thougli  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  faint  zone  of  redness.  They  differ  also  from  the  variolous 
emptioD  in  the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in  irregularity  of  shape. 
Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemispherical,  and  of  medium  size, 
and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and  of  large  size.  The  inflammation  is  quite 
superficial,  not  involving  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  scarcely  affecting 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to  that  of  even 
three  lines.  They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight  itching.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  they  are  still  fully  de- 
veloped, their  liquid  contents  being  nearly  transparent.  At  the  close  of 
this  day  the  liquid  begins  to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorption 
commences.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  progresses  rap- 
idly, and  by  the  fifth  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  a 
scab  results,  small,  thin,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The  scabs  are 
soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat  disappears,  the  epi- 
derm  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by  the  eruption  is  reproduced  in 
its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days  all  evidence  of  varicella  is  effaced.  A 
cicatrix  occasionally  results,  but  it  is  due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  erup- 
tion,  but  to  a  sore  produced  from  the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the  child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  They  are 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  confluent ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  in  young  children  that,  if  the  disease  were  variola,  it  would  be 
called  severe  discrete.  They  occur  also  on  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces, 
where  they  soon  break,  forming  small  ulcers. 

D1AOHO8I8. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  with  which  varicella  is  liable 

to  be  confounded  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  some  stage  of  their  course. 

From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the 

fact  that  the  vesicles  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.     It  is  sometimes 

mistaken  for  variola  or  varioloid,  or  vice  versa — a  mistake  very  damaging 

to  the  reputation  of  the  physician.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are 

the  symptoms  of  invasion — severe,  and  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  the 

one  ;  mild,  and  continuing  only  one  day  in  the  other — an  eruption  passing 

slowly  through  its  stages  from  the  papulae,  to  the  pustulse,  umbilicated,  with 

circular,  raised,  and  inflamed  base,  appearing  first  on  the  face  and  neck, 

and  not  till  a  day  later  on  the  legs,  in  the  one  disease  ;  while  in  the  other 

the  evolution,  shape,  and  course  of  the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are 

materially  different.    By  proper  attention  to  these  distinctive  features  it  is 

nrely  difficult  to  diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PEO6NO8I8  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.     It  does  not,  of  itself, 

endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient ;  nor  does  it  give  rise 

to  complications  or  sequelsB.     The  treatment,  therefore,  is  the  simplest 

pocsible.     Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative,  may  be  prescribed  during  the  febrile 

period ;  but  nothing  further  is  required. 


SECTION   III. 


NON-ERUPTIVE    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 


CHAPTEE    L 

DIPHTHERIA. 


Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  antiquity,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Aretseus,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  described  the  Malum  .^f^ptiacum  as  a  malady, 
which  occurred  chiefly  among  children,  and  was  characterized  by  a  white 
concretion,  spreading  over  the  tonsils,  a  fetid  breath,  and  in  some  patients 
by  a  return  of  food  through  the  nostrils,  and  by  great  dyspnoea,  ending  in 
suffocation.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  numerous 
epidemics  of  it  have  been  observed  in  Europe  and  America,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  epidemic  maladies  in 
both  continents,  while  in  many  localities,  especially  in  large  cities,  it  is 
established  as  an  endemic. 

Age. — Diphtheria  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood,  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years. 
Under  the  age  of  one  year  the  younger  the  child  the  less  the  liability  to  it, 
and  it  rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  The  age  of  the  youngest 
patient  in  my  practice,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  whose  disease  was  undoubtedly 
diphtheria,  was  three  months  and  a  few  days;  but  in  one  instance,  I  ob- 
served upon  the  fauces  of  an  infant  of  six  weeks,  whose  brother  had  just 
died  of  diphtheria,  a  few  white  specks,  like  grains  of  salt,  over  each  tonsil, 
which  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
marked  symptoms,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
Certain  physicians,  having  charge  of  maternity  wards,  have  observed  a 
disease,  occurring  in  new-bom  infants,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
diphtheria,  but  which,  if  it  be  true  diphtheria,  presents  anomalous  features. 
Thus,  Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow  reports  in  the  Bost,  Med.  and  Surg.  Jcum.  for 
March  11,  1875,  ten  cases,  occurring  between  September  and  December, 
1873,  in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Asylum,  all  fatal  but  two.  The  prominent 
symptoms  and  anatomical  characters  were  :  dark  hue  of  skin,  hiematuria, 
pseudo-membranous  exudation  upon  certain  mucous  surfaces,  dark  green 
stools,  spleen  enlarged  and  dark,  kidneys  engorged,  and  in  some  of  the 
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cases  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pelves  of  these  organs,  and  along  the 
urinary  tract,  brownish  casts  in  the  renal  tubes,  etc. 

I>octor  Bigelow  refers  to  what  appears  to  have  been  similar  cases  in 
one  o^  the  continental  asylums,  and  I  have  met  one  case  in  some  respects 
simil^ur,  which  I  saw  with  Doctor  Ewing,  of  New  York.     Malignant  diph- 
theria appeared  in  a  family  in  West  Fifty-third  Street,  in  the  middle  of 
Octol>er,  1880.    The  patient,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  died,  and  the  remaining 
two  children,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  apparent,  were  sent 
iiom-  the  house.     Nevertheless,  one  of  these,  precisely  seven  days  after 
the     removal,  was  attacked  by  diphtheria  of  the  hemorrhagic  form,  and 
die<i  in  less  than  one  week.     Blood  escaped  from  the  nostrils,  fauces, 
Hinder  the  skin  in  numerous  places,  causing  purpuric  spots  and  from  the 
ki^iQ^y*  ^^  urinary  tract,  causing  hsematuria. 

The  mother,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  con- 
tinued greatly  depressed  by  the  occurrence,  although  she  was  robust,  and 
her  general  health  good.     She  had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  her 
cWldren.     Her  infant,  bom  three  months  subsequently  to  the  occurrence 
of  diphtheria  in  her  family  (February  6th,  1881),  was  well  developed,  but 
it  presented  a  similar  hsemorrhagic  cachexia  to  that  in  the  second  case  of 
diphtheria.      Blood  escaped  from  the   vessels  under  the  skin,  causing 
blotches  and  prominences,  and  from  the  mucous  surfaces.     The  bleeding 
was  especially  persistent  and  copious  from  the  umbilicus,  so  that  death 
occQired  in  less  than  a  week.  The  mother  had  at  no  time  any  diphtheritic 
symptoms,  yet  we  know  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  subtle  and  pene- 
trative, producing  its  peculiar  inflammation  upon  the  uterine  walls  of  the 
parturient  woman,  even  when  her  fauces  arc  not  affected.     Nevertheless 
the  etiological  relation  of  diphtheria  to  cases  like  the  above  is  uncertain, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  more  numerous  observations,  and  thorough 
examination.     In  the  epidemic  observed  by  Doctor  Bigelow,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears from  the  published  account,  the  mothers,  and  other  inmates,  were 
not  affected  with  diphtheria,  and  this  must  give  rise  to  grave  doubt 
whether  the  malady  affecting  the  infants  were  really  diphtheritic.     Diph- 
theria is  infrequent  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  old  age  appears 
to  possess  nearly  an  immunity  from  it. 

IvoT7BATiON. — ^It  is  ouly  in  exceptional  instances  that  we  are  enabled  to 
tscertain  the  incubative  period  of  diphtheria.  I  was  enabled  to  fix  it  very 
nearly  in  the  following  cases  which  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  boy  of 
nine  years  was  in  the  same  room,  about  one  hour  on  Saturday,  with  a  child 
who  had  fatal  diphtheria.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  without  any  other 
exposure,  ho  sickened  with  a  malignant  form  of  the  same  disease.  Mrs.  E. 
assisted  in  nursing  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheria,  from  November  1 1  to  13, 1874, 
after  which  she  returned  home,  several  blocks  away.  On  the  evening 
of  the  15th  she  complained  of  sore  throat,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
<lipfatheritic  pseudo-membrane  was  observed  over  her  tonsils.  On  the  19th 
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the  exadatioD  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  convalescent.  On  the  20th  her 
sister,  residing  with  her,  and  who  had  not  been  elsewhere  exposed,  was  simi- 
larly affected,  and  after  three  or  four  days  also  convalesced.  The  only  other 
case  in  the  family,  a  boy,  sickened  with  diphtheria  on  December  2.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  incubative  period  seems  to  have  been  from  two 
to  four  days  ;  while  in  the  last,  it  was  apparently  longer.  In  April,  1876,  a 
little  girl  died  of  malignant  diphtheria  in  West  Forty-first  Street,  New  York 
city.  Her  sister,  aged  one  year,  remained  with  her  from  April  14  to  17, 
when  she  was  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  a  family 
where  there  was  no  sickness,  and  had  been  no  diphtheria.  On  the  night 
of  April  24,  seven  days  after  her  removal,  this  infant  was  observed  to  be 
feverish,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  I  was  called  to  examine  her,  the 
characteristic  diphtheritic  patch  had  begun  to  form  over  the  left  tonsil.  In 
April,  1876,  two  sisters,  aged  seven  and  five  years,  resided  with  their  parents, 
in  a  boarding-house,  in  West  Twenty -second  Street,  New  York.  A  play- 
mate in  the  same  house  had  symptoms  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
a  cold,  but  which  were  diphtheritic,  when  one  night  severe  laryngitis  oc- 
curred, and  ended  fatally  the  next  day.  The  physician  who  had  been 
summoned  diagnosticated  diphtheria,  and  the  two  sisters  were  immediately 
removed  to  a  hotel.  But  seven  days  subsequently,  diphtheria  comiuenced 
in  the  older  child.  The  younger  was  then  removed  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  same  hotel,  but  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  subsequently  she  also  be- 
came affected  with  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  seen  that  the  period 
of  incubation  in  diphtheria,  like  that  in  scarlet  fever,  varies  in  different 
cases.  It  is  from  two  to  eight  days,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  case  oat- 
side  these  limits. 

Nature. — ^Diphtheria  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  certain  particulars  ;  in 
its  incubative  period,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  its  variability  of  type  from 
a  very  mild  to  a  malignant  form,  in  the  common  seat  of  its  inflanmiations, 
namely,  upon  the  fauces  and  nasal  passages,  in  the  profound  blood-poison- 
ing and  prostration  in  the  graver  cases,  and  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
nephritis  as  a  complication  or  sequel.  It  resembles  both  scarlet  fever  and 
smallpox  in  the  fact  that  it  is  communicable  both  through  the  atmosphere 
and  by  contact  or  inoculation.  It  resembles  erysipelas  in  the  variable- 
ness of  its  duration,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  attack  does  not  protect  the 
system  from  another.  In  its  etiology  it  resembles  typhoid  fever,  for  it  is 
not  only  communicable  from  person  to  person,  but  it  is  produced  by  foul 
exhalations,  as  sewer  gases.  But  while  there  are  certain  resemblances,  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  these  infectious  diseases  by  marked  peculiarities. 

Diphtheria  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  most  fre- 
quently occurs  during  epidemics  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  and  as  a 
complication  of  them.  Those  infectious  maladies  which  are  accompanied 
by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  air  passages,  are  most  liable  to  this 
complication  if  they  occur  in  a  locality  where  diphtheria  prevails  ;  the 
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inflammations  of  the  maoons  snrfapes  accompanyinc;  them  beinp  transformed 
iato  the  diphtheritic.  In  New  York,  scarlet  fever  beyond  any  other  disease 
Hppears  to  furnisb  the  conditions  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  occar- 
rence  of  diphtheria,  and  if  these  maladies  be  epidemic  in  the  aame  locality, 
not  a  few  of  the  scarlatinous  patients  are  aSected  with  diphtheria  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  in  the  second  week,  though  the  converse 
seldom  bap|:>ens,  that  a  patient  with  diphtheria  contracta  scarlet  fever. 
The  other  infectious  diseases,  which  are  moat  liable  to  the  diphtheritic 
complication,  arc  measles,  variola,  hooping-cough,  and  typhoid  fever, 
the  bronchitis  of  these  diaeaseB  changing  to  a  paeudo-membrauous  inflam- 
motion. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria,  the 
specific  infiammation  is  apt  to  occur  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  already  the 
seat  of  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  however  produced  is 
liable,  under  tbe  inflaenee  of  the  virus,  to  become  diphtheritic  and  pseiido- 
mombranoua,  Thus,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  four  children  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum  have  had  diphtheritic  conjnnctivitiB,  occurring 
□poo  trachoma,  and  BiJbroth  remarks  ''  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,"  which  is 
■o  very  common,  may  become  diphtheritic"  {Svrg.  Pathol.,  translated, 
page  267).  All  who  have  seen  much  of  diphtheria  are  familiar  with  in- 
stances in  which  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  from  a  burn,  blister,  or  wound, 
u  from  tracheotomy,  becomes  diphtheritic.  This  general  fact,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  diphtheria,  and  its  mode  of  manifestution,  namely,  that 
in  one  affected  by  diphtheria,  the  diphtheritic  inflammations  appear  by 
preference  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  already  inflamed,  has  an  important 
practical  bearing.  In  freijuent  instances  during  epidemics  of  diph- 
theria, I  have  known  careful  and  experienced  physicians  suppose  that  they 
were  treating  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  when  suddenly 
indubitable  (igns  of  diphtheritic  disease  occurred,  usually  with  a  fatal 
ending.  They  were  obliged  to  confess  to  the  friends  of  the  patients  that 
they  had  erred  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  their  reputation  was  some- 
times seriously  compromised.  Now  may  there  not,  at  least  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  such  cases,  be  an  actual  change  of  a  non-specific  catarrhal  or 
may  be  croupous  to  a  diphtheritic  iollammation,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
scarlatinous  angina  or  rubeulous  laryngitis  in  those  who  contract  diph- 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  (p^at  mortality  which  has  attended  them,  have 
awakened  an  interest  in  this  malady  which  has  led  to  a  careful  study  of 
its  causes  and  nature.  Till  recently  these  inquiries  were  entirely  clinical, 
but,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  new  line  of  investigation  has  been  fol- 
lowed, namely,  that  of  experimenting  on  animals,  the  results  being  ob- 
served by  the  microscope  ;  and  while  it  has  led  to  the  confirmation  of  facta 
already  ascertained,   important  discoveries  have  been   made,   and  more 
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important  ones  are  probably  in  waiting.  Among  those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  new  field  of  investigation  are  Oertel,  Biihl,  and  Haeter, 
of  Germany.  These  microscopists,  and  several  other  experimenters  of 
eqaal  reputation  who  uphold  their  views,  believe  that  they  have  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  diphtheria,  standing,  as  Oertel  says,  **  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  visible,"  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope. 

This  discovery  is  so  important,  not  only  in  itself,  but  from  the  promise 
which  it  gives  of  the  results  of  future  research,  and  from  the  stimulus 
which  it  imparts  to  such  inquiries,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facta  in 
reference  to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  diph- 
theria is  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city  and  country.  The  minute 
objects  which  the  observers  alluded  to  have  discovered  in  patients  affected 
with  diphtheria,  and  which,  they  suppose,  cause  the  disease,  are  endued 
with  life  and  motion.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  microscopic  vegetable 
parasites  which  have  been  designated  bacteria.  The  bacteria  have  been 
divided  by  Cohn  into  four  genera,  with  species  ;  but  only  two  of  these,  it 
is  thought,  sustain  a  causal  relation  to  diphtheria,  namely,  the  sphero- 
bacterium  or  spherical  bacterium,  or,  as  Oertel  designates  it,  the  micro- 
coccus  ;  and  secondly,  though  in  less  degree,  because  less  numerous,  though 
coexisting  with  the  other  form,  and  penetrating  the  tissues  with  it,  the 
micro-bacterium  J  or  rod-like  bacterium. 

The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  various  observers,  has  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing important  facts  relative  to  diphtheria  :  In  every  tissue  which  is  the 
seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  in  every  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane,  the  spherical  bacteria  occur  in  inunense  numbers,  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  number  of  the  other  kind.  In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem is  infected,  they  occur  also  in  the  blood.  Ordinarily,  as  the  symptoms 
of  diphtheria  become  more  grave,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  spherical  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  They  are 
found  in  the  discharge  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced  by  tracheot- 
omy, performed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  upon  these 
edges  they  multiply  rapidly,  just  before  a  pseudo-membrane  forms.  If, 
upon  any  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation, 
other  vegetable  organisms,  as  the  leptothrix  buccalis,  or  o'ldium  albicans, 
are  present — if  diphtheritic  inflammation  supervene,  these  organisms 
diminish  and  disappear,  as  if  deprived  of  the  required  nutriment,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  sphero-  and  micro-bacteria,  which  increase  in  numbers 
as  the  specific  inflammation  extends.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diph- 
theritic inflammation  abates,  these  bacteria  disappear,  and  other  vegetable 
forms  may  succeed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  diphtheria,  the  grayish- 
white  spots  which  appear  upon  the  inflamed  surface  consist  entirely  of 
these  bacteria,  with  epithelial  cells  and  mucus,  while  fibrin  and  pus  appear 
at  a  later  period,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  reaction. 

These  facts  having  been  asceilainod,  various  experiments  were  made  by 
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Oertel,  Hneter,  Von  Trendelenburg,  Nasseloff,  Eberth,  and  others,  in 
order  to  determine  more  fully  the  exact  relation  of  the  sphero- bacteria 
and  micro-bacteria  to  diphtheria.  These  organisms  were  not  found  in  the 
croupous  membrane,  produced  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  chemical 
s^nt,  as  ammonia,  nor  upon  the  inflamed  surface  underneath  the  mem- 
brane, '*  although  the  fibrous  exudation  afforded  a  soil  which  varied  little 
or  not  at  all  in  its  histological  and  chemical  composition  from  that  induced 
by  diphtheria."  (Oertel.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages, 
the  cornea  and  muscles  in  animals,  were  inoculated  with  diphtheritic  mat- 
ter, and  these  two  kinds  of  bacteria  were  found  to  increase  rapidly,  pene- 
trating the  tissues  in  a  short  time,  and  infecting  the  system.  Oertel  says  : 
''  I  have  noticed  in  numerous  inoculations  that  if  various  bacteria,  besides 
the  micrococcus,  as,  for  instance,  bacillus,  spirillum,  and  bacterium  lineola, 
were  present  in  the  matter  to  be  inoculated,  only  micrococci  (sphero-bac- 
teria)  and  the  bacterium  termo  (in  its  most  minute  forms  accompanying 
them)  showed  evidence  of  prolific  growth,  while  all  the  other  forms  disap- 
peared altc^ther."  Nasseloff  and  Eberth  inoculated  the  cornea  with 
diphtheritic  matter,  and  found  that  the  sphero -bacteria  and  micro-bacteria 
penetrated  its  layers,  forcing  them  apart,  and  causing  within  a  few  days 
intense  keratitis  and  the  death  of  the  animal  by  infection  of  its  blood. 
•*  In  the  same  way,"  says  Oertel,  **  according  to  my  experiments,  the  bac- 
teria spread  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  beset  the  cellular 
elements,  crowd  especially  into  the  young  exudation  cells,  or  are  taken  up 
by  them,  and  gradually  cause  their  dissolution  ;  they  fill  the  blood  and 
lymph-vessels,  and  bring  about,  in  a  mechanical  way,  a  damming  up  of 
the  fluids,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serous  exudation.  As  they  close  up  the 
capillary  vessels,  they  occasion  stagnation  in  the  blood  circulation,  which 
induces  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  even 
rupture  of  the  same.  Muscular  fibres,  also,  which  are  covered  and  filled 
with  colonies  of  micrococci,  degenerate  and  slough  ;  in  like  manner,  in 
severe  cases,  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  appear  heaped  up  in  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidneys,  and  occasion 
there  parenchymatous  inflammation,  capillary  embolism  of  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidney,  with  ruptured  vessels  and  formation  of  epithelial  casts  in 
the  tubes.  In  the  lymph  and  blood  streams  (compare  also  Hueter),  in 
long-continued  sickness  of  the  animal  experimented  on,  these  bacteria 
also  accumulate  in  masses.  They  induce,  as  exciters  of  decomposition  and 
disorganization   of  organic  nitrogenous  bodies,  8eptica?mia,  through  the 

Tegetative  process  they  undergo,  and  through  their  relation  to  oxygen." 
Finally,  Erfurth  repeatedly  inoculated  the  cornea  with  a  negative  result, 

using  for  the  purpose  diphtheritic  material  from  which   the  bacteria  had 

been  so  far  as  possible  separated. 
The  importance  of  such  experiments  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  In 

the  opinion  of  those  who  have  performed  them,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
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that  diphtheria  is  produced  by  bacteria,  which,  coining  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  the  cuticle  deprived  of  its  epidermic  covering,  ad- 
here to  it;  and  these,  multiplying  rapidly,  burrow  through  the  tissues,  and 
entering  the  vessels,  infect  the  whole  system.  The  reason  assigned  why 
diphtheritic  inflammation  in  most  cases  appears  primarily  and  chiefly  upon 
the  faucial  and  nasal  surfaces  is,  that  the  air,  which  contains  the  germs  of 
the  bacteria,  constantly  passes  over  these  surfaces,  and.  as  regards  the 
fauces,  the  ingesta  also,  which  may  contain  them.  The  important  prac- 
tical inference  from  this  theory  is,  that  diphtheria  is  entirely  local  in  its 
commencement,  and  is  amenable  to  local  measures. 

These  experiments,  apparently  so  conclusive,  and  the  brilliant  results 
claimed  for  them,  probably  produce  at  first  in  most  persons  engaged  in 
microscopical  or  pathological  studies,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  belief 
that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  our  knowledge  of  the  contagious  and  mias- 
matic  diseases.  And  since  the  German  microscopists  and  patholo^sts  are 
close  and  accurate  observers,  we  accord  to  their  researches  and  opinions  a 
degree  of  credence  which  we  are  reluctant  to  yield  to  our  own  scientists 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  studies. 

But  the  causes  and  nature  of  a  disease  cannot,  in  general,  be  fully 
elucidated  by  experiments  alone,  such  as  have  been  detailed.  They  should 
be  aided  or  supplemented  by  clinical  observations,  and  of  these,  as  regards 
diphtheria,  we  have  had  an  abundance  in  New  York  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  Clinical  observations  may  modify  or  correct  the  theories 
derived  from  the  results  of  experiments. 

Two  distinct  propositions  are  evidently  included  in  the  bacterian  theory, 
to  wit  :  that  bacteria  cause  diphtheria,  and  secondly,  that  this  disease  is  at 
first  local,  and  that  afterwards  it  becomes  constitutional  or  general  by  the 
entrance  of  the  specific  principle  into  the  blood.  Whether  diphtheria  be 
primarily  local  or  primarily  constitutional,  or  be  in  some  at  first  local  and 
in  others  at  first  constitutional,  is  of  course  a  distinct  proposition  from  that 
r^arding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  malady  ;  and  whatever  the  truth 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  one,  does  not  affect  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  truth  regarding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  diph- 
theria is  either  that  they  are  the  specific  principle,  and  therefore  cause 
the  disease,  or  that  the  cause  is  something  more  subtle,  not  yet  discovered, 
which  produces  such  deterioration  of  the  tissues  and  blood  that  they  be- 
come a  nidus,  in  which  bacteria  are  early  and  rapidly  developed.  My  own 
belief  is  more  and  more  established  that  the  latter  is  the  true  theory  ;  and 
that  those  who  believe  otherwise  have  mistaken  an  effect  for  the  cause. 
As  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  buccal  surface  and  its  secretions  fur- 
nishes the  nidus,  in  which  the  oidium  albicans  springs  up,  so,  it  seems  to 
me  not  improbable  that  those  minute  organisms  found  in  and  upon 
the  tissues  in  the  infectious  diseases,  as  that  seen  by  Letzerich  in  pertus- 
sis, and  the  bacteria  in  diphtheria,  will  yet  be  shown  to  be  secondary  pro- 
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dactionSy  and  not  causative  agents.  From  tbe  very  early  appearance  of 
bacteria  in  diphtheritic  processes,  wc  may  believe  that  they  sustain  a 
close  relation  to  the  specific  principle,  and  that  this  principle  is  even  at- 
tached to  them,  so  that  they  are  agents  of  infection,  and  yet  withhold  our 
assent  from  the  doctrine  that  they  are,  themselves,  the  specific  principle, 
or  that  it  proceeds  from  them. 

With  an  experienced  microscopist  of  New  York,  I  have  examined  the 
secretions  and  exudations  upon  the  fauces  in  various  cases  of  pharyngitis, 
both  diphtheritic    and  non-diphtheritic,   and  we    ordinarily  found    the 
micrococcus  in  abundance  in  the  inflammatory  product,  whether  diphthe- 
ritic or  non-diphtheritic,  a  secretion  or  exudation,  if  it  had  remained 
some  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces.  In  one  case  of  simple  phar}'ngitis, 
no  bacteria  could  be  discovered  on  the  first  day  in  the  secretion  which  lay 
in  the  depressions  over  the  tonsils,  while,  on  the  second  day,  numerous 
micrococci  had  appeared.     Micrococci,  then,  which  are  not  distinguish- 
able with  our  present  means  of  observation  from  those  in  a  diphtheritic 
exudation,  may  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  secretions  of  non-specific 
inflammations,  so  that  their  presence  does  not  afford  certain  indication 
of  the  diphtheritic  disease.     It  is  also  well  known  that  bacteria,  which 
leem  to  be  identical  with  those  in  diphtheria,  are  frequently  found  upon 
the  gums  and  between  the  teeth  in  health.     Moreover,  in  the  intervals  of 
epidemics,  and  in  localities  where  diphtheria  has  not  occurred,  or  has  oc- 
curred rarely,  the  microscope  discloses  the  existence  of  bacteria,  which 
reaemble  in  form  and  activity  those  found  in  diphtheritic  products,  and 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  frequently  pass  over 
the  fauces  in  the  inspired  air.     How  remarkable,  if  the  bacterian  theory 
be  trae,  that  fungi,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  innocuous, 
fihonld  exhibit  the  fearful  energy  and  destructive  power  which  we  observe 
in  diphtheria  !     It  has  however  been  suggested  to  me,  that  the  diphthe- 
ritic bacteria  may  possess  peculiar  functions  and  properties,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  observe  differences  which  may  exist,  and  to  classify  organisms  , 
which  are  **  just  on  the  borders  of  the  visible."     A  fact  which,  till  it  is 
satisfactorily  explained,   must,   I  think,   throw  doubt  on  the  bacterian 
theory,  is  that  the  bacteria  do  not  irritate  the  lungs.     If,  during  inspira- 
tion, they  are  carried  along  the  current  of  air,  and  certain  of  them  lodge 
npon  the  fauces,  where  they  produce  the  specific  inflammation,  a  larger 
number  must  enter  the  lungs,  where  we  would  suppose,  from  the  delicate 
structure  of  these  organs  and  their  proncness  to  inflammation,  they  would 
produce  severe  results  ;  so  far  from  this  occurring,  bronchial  and  pulmo- 
nary catarrhs  are  rare  at  the  commencement  of  diphtheria,  and  not  com- 
mon at  any  stage  of  the  malady. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  bacterian  theory,  I  have  made  microscopic 
examinations  of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes,  in  order  to  observe  the 
form  and  movements  of  the  micrococci,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
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medicinal  substances  whicli  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the 
throat  in  diphtheria.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  600  diameters,  these 
parasites  are  seen  as  dancing  or  oscillating  points,  or  rather  as  minate  cells, 
shining  or  opaque,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  eye.  No  one  can, 
I  think,  observe  their  constant  motion  without  admitting  that  they  may, 
when  in  colonies,  be  irritants  of  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
in  the  system,  diverting  nutrition  and  disturbing  the  function  ;  and  with- 
out also  believing,  since  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, that  multitudes  of  them  may  enter  the  circulation,  since,  in  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  they  are  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  capillaries  and  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  not  improbable,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  that  the  spansmia  of  diphtheria  is  partly  attributable  to 
these  organisms  in  the  lymph  and  blood,  for  they  could  hardly  exist  in 
these  liquids  in  any  number  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  nutri- 
tive process. 

We  may,  therefore,  believe  that  bacteria  play  a  certain  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  diphtheritic  cachexia,  while  we  "hold  that  the  specific  prin- 
ciple has  probably  thus  far  eluded  the  very  thorough  search  instituted  for 
its  detection.  Does  not  also  the  prevalence  of  inflammatory  throat 
affections,  some  of  which  are  very  mild,  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
indicate  an  obscure  meteorological  cause  of  the  disease  quite  distinct 
from  the  bacteria  ?  Moreover,  does  not  that  common  sequel  of  diphtheria, 
namely,  paralysis,  indicate  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  diph- 
theritic virus,  that  it  is  distinct  in  nature  and  action  from  the  bacteria 
and  from  septic  poison  ? — since  those  who  recover  from  septicaemia,  as  it 
occurs  in  surgical  and  other  cases,  and  in  which  disease  bacteria  are  aban- 
daqtly  developed  in  the  blood,  liave  no  special  liability  to  paralysis.  Another 
fact,  indicating  a  cause  distinct  from  the  bacteria,  but  a  cause  acting  pro- 
bably in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  is  the  long 
incubative  period  in  certain  cases,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Fungi  visible 
under  the  microscope,  and  multiplying  with  great  rapidity,  would  not  pro- 
bably remain  a  whole  week  in  or  upon  the  tissues  without  producing  the 
least  symptom,  and  then  suddenly  produce  a  dangerous  disease. 

If  the  views  expressed  above  be  correct,  it  seems  probable  that  diphtheria 
is  a  constitutional  disease  from  its  inception.  With  sufficient  observation  of 
cases,  and  careful  examination  of  the  clinical  history,  facts  appear  which, 
I  think,  will  lead  most  observers  to  this  conclusion.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  will  justify  the  following  statement  of  some  of  these  facts. 

1.  It  is  a  law  in  pathology  that  those  diseases  which  have  or  may 
have  a  long  incubative  period — say  of  a  week  or  more — ^are  constitu- 
tional. 

2.  Another  fact,  which  indicates  primary  blood  poisoning  in  diphtheria, 
is  observed  in  certain  cases,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  severe  constitutional 
symptoms  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  perhaps  for  half  a  day,  before  the 
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appearance  of  the  usual  inflammation.  Thus  a  girl  of  fire  years,  having 
malignant  diphtheria,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation,  was  carefully  exam- 
ined on  the  first  day  of  her  sickness  by  the  attending  physician,  and, 
although  he  closely  inspected  the  fauces,  there  was  no  appearance  which 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  malady  till  the  subsequent  day.  In  such 
cases,  a  snfiScient  number  of  which  I  have  observed,  there  is  apt  to  be 
complaint  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  or  difficulty  in  swallowing,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  general  symptoms  ;  but  the  pain  and  tenderness  seem 
to  be  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  neck,  and  the  fact  that  redness  of  the 
mucous  surfaco  does  not  appear  till  some  hours  subsequently,  is  evidence 
that  the  inflammation  is  developed  from  within,  and  not  from  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  surface. 

Again,  treatment  of  the  inflammations  by  the  most  reliable  and  efficient 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  which  we  possess,  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  does  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  indubitable  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  in  cases  of  a  severe 
type.  Thus  I  have  treated  every  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  as  far 
as  it  was  accessible,  every  second  or  third  hour,  with  carbolic  acid  and 
other  disinfectants,  almost  from  the  very  commencement  of  diphtheria, 
and  so  thoroughly  that  any  vegetable  or  animal  poison  with  which  the 
remedies  had  come  in  contact  would  probably  have  been  destroyed,  or 
rendered  inert,  and  yet,  except  in  mild  cases,  symptoms  of  diphtheritic 
blood  poisoning  have  occurred,  and  as  early  and  uniformly  as  if  less  ener- 
getic local  measures  had  been  employed.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  fail 
to  recommend  local  treatment  as  calculated  to  diminish  septic  poisoning, 
and  relieve  the  inflammations,  I  have  lost  confidence  in  it  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  the  diphtheritic  poison  into  the  blood.  Its 
powerlessness  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  blood  by  the  diphtheritic 
virus  is  an  additional  evidence  that  this  contamination  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  the  local  disease,  and  probably  precedes  it. 

3.    The  quick  succumbing  of  the  system  in  certain  malignant  ccLses  is 
evidently  due  to  diphtheritic  toxsemia.     We  sometimes  observe  a  fatal 
result  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  without  any  dyspnoea,  or  suffi- 
cient laryngitis  to  compromise  life.       Cases  of  this  kind,  terminating 
fatally  even  in  the  first  day,  have  been  reported.     The  system  is  suddenly 
overpowered  by  the  poison,  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  profound 
blood  change,  while  the  inflammations  are  still  in  their  incipiency. 

4.  Important  evidence  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  diphtheria  is 
afforded  also  by  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  No  internal  organs  are  so  often 
affected  in  diphtheria  as  the  kidneys,  and  on  account  of  their  location  and 
anatomical  relation,  it  is  evident  that  the  poison  first  passes  through  the 
system  before  it  reaches  them.  Any  clinical  or  anatomical  fact,  there- 
foie,  which  indicates  that  the  diphtheritic  virus  has  reached  and  affected 
the  kidneys,  affords  proof  that  it  has  penetrated  the  system,  and  poisoned 
17 
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the  blood.  Now  the  occurreDce  of  albameiiy  with  granalar  or  hyaline 
casts,  in  the  urine,  in  cases  unattended  by  dyspnoea,  affords  proof  of 
nephritis,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  kidneys. 

Sir  John  Rose  Corraack,  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful 
papers  relating  to  diphtheria,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal 
during  1876,  states  that  albuminuria,  and  of  course  the  nephritis  on  which 
it  depends,  sometimes  begin  as  early  as  the  first  day.  My  obserrations 
confirm  this  statement,  as  in  the  following  cases  : 

Case  I. — L.  McD.,  aged  three  years,  was  first  visited  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1876.  I  learned  from  the  parents  that  she  had  been  feverish 
during  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours,  and  her  urine  very  scanty.  A 
moment's  examination  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  case  was  one  of 
malignant  diphtheria,  for  the  fauces  were  already  nearly  covered  by  the 
diphtheritic  pellicle,  the  temperature  was  103 J**,  and  the  pulse  140.  The 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  there  was  moderate  swelling  under  the  ears, 
and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  On  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  urine,  the  amount  not  exceeding  f  ^  iv-v  daily,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  for  examination  till  the  following  day.  It 
was  then  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1032,  to  contain  a  deposit  of 
urates  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  a  diminished  amount  of  urea,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  scantiness 
of  the  urine,  and  the  large  amount  of  albumen  found  when  the  urine  was 
first  examined,  that  albuminuria  had  been  present  on  the  first  day. 

Cask  1 1. — The  following  was  a  similar  case  :  K.,  aged  four  years, 
living  in  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  was  visited  by  me  in  consultation  on 
Jan.  29,  1875.  Iler  sickness  had  also  continued  forty-eight  hours  ;  her 
fauces  were  swollen,  and  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  pellicle,  which  was 
dark  and  offensive  ;  respiration  guttural  ;  pulse  120  ;  temp.  101°  ;  she 
had  a  free  discharge  from  each  nostril  ;  urine  scanty,  its  specific  gravity 
1030  ;  it  contained  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  with  casts,  and  a  large 
amount  of  urates,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  the  urea.  Death  oc- 
curred on  the  fourth  day. 

In  such  severe  cases,  in  which  albumen  and  casts  are  found  in  the 
urine  at  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
nephritis  begins  nearly  or  quite  as  early  as  the  pharyngitis,  and  therefore, 
since  poisoning  of  the  blood  must  antedate  the  renal  disease,  diphtheria  is 
in  these  cases  very  early,  probably  from  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symp- 
toms, a  constitutional  malady. 

Again  there  are  cases,  though  not  frequent — three  I  can  recall  to  mind 
duriug  the  last  two  years  in  my  practice— in  which  the  external  manifes- 
tations of  diphtheria  are  very  mild,  even  insignificant,  and  quickly  cured, 
but  in  which  the  kidneys  are  severely  affected.  The  occurrence  of  such 
cases  is  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  departure  from  the 
state  of  health  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  blood  change  gives  rise  to  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  externally,  and  of  the  kidneys 
internally,  rather  than  upon  the  supposition  that  the  transient  and  insig- 
nificant inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  first  event  in  the 
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series  of  morbid  changes,  and  that  this  inflammation  leads  to  poisoning  of 
the  blood,  and  the  establishment  of  a  much  more  severe  and  protracted 
inflammation  in  the  kidneys.  The  following  are  histories  of  the  cases  al- 
luded to  : 

The  honse  229  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York,  is  an  old  wooden 
structure,  and  the  family,  which  has  occupied  it  during  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  three  times  visited  by  diphtheria,  the  first  case,  that  of  the 
oldest  child,  proving  fatal.  In  February,  1876,  one  of  the  children  had 
diphtheria  in  a  moderately  severe  form.  He  recovered,  and,  after  my 
visits  bad  been  discontinued,  his  sister,  aged  six  years,  who  had  had  scar- 
let fever  when  eighteen  months  old,  became  feverish,  and  complained  of 
her  throat.  No  rash  appeared  on  her  skin,  and  there  was  apparently  no 
coryza«  Inspection  of  the  fauces  by  the  parents  revealed  a  small  diph- 
theritic patch  over  each  tonsil.  Although  diphtheria  was  so  frightful  a 
malady  to  this  family  from  their  past  experience,  the  case  seemed  so  mild 
that  the  parents  treated  it  without  medical  attendance,  by  the  remedies 
which  had  been  employed  for  the  boy.  A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  sub- 
Kilphate  of  iron,  and  glycerine,  was  applied  to  the  fauces  every  third  hour, 
sufficiently  often,  apparently,  to  destroy  all  bacteria  or  other  vegetable  or 
animal  organisms  with  which  it  might  have  come  in  contact,  and  within 
two  or  three  days  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  seemed  to  the  parents  to 
be  cored.  Nevertheless,  with  this  insignificant  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
80  quickly  subdued,  and  with  no  other  apparent  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  there  was  severe  internal  disease  going  on  as  the  result  of 
the  general  infection.  The  child  did  not  regain  her  former  appetite  ;  she 
had  increasing  pallor,  although  able  to  play  about  the  house  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  third  week,  when  I  was  called  to  see  her,  slight  oedema  of  the  face 
and  limbs  was  observed.  Her  urine,  which  was  scanty,  was  found  to 
contain  pus  and  blood  corpuscles,  albumen,  and  granular  casts,  and  nearly 
two  months  elapsed  before,  under  treatment,  it  became  normal,  and  her 
health  was  restored. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  January,  1878,  in  West  Fifty-first  Street. 
A  boy,  aged  six  years,  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria  was  occurring,  had 
slight  sore-throat,  which  abated  in  two  or  three  days.    It  was  attended  by 
little   or  no  exudation,  and  would  not  have  been  considered  diphtheritic, 
except  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  subsequent 
history.     Still,  the  boy  remained  iil,  and  fretful,  and  four  days  subse- 
quently his  urine  was  found  to  be  very  scanty  and  very  albuminous  ;  and 
three  days  later  death  occurred,  preceded  by  total  suppression  of  urine. 
The  last  urine  passed,  which  was  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful,  became 
nearly  semi- solid  by  heat.    There  had  been  no  scarlet  fever  in  the  family. 

The  above  facts  indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  constitutional  nature  of 
diphtheria  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  old  doctrine  that  diphtheria 
is  local  in  its  commencement,  and  is,  therefore,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
amenable  to  local  treatment  early  applied,  has  been  so  revived  and  pro- 
moted by  the  advocates  of  the  bacterian  theory  that  it  has  had  a  marked 
ifl^uence  upon  the  treatment.     It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  mild 
c«9e8,  which  may  apparently  fully  recover  in  two  or  three  days,  with  only 
'ocal  measures,  could  not  be  attended  by  systemic  infection  ;  but  we  ob- 
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serve  the  same  mildness,  though  less  frequently,  in  scarlet  fever;  and 
not  infrequently,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  the  constitutional  nature  of 
diphtheria  is  shown  by  the  return,  and  return  more  than  once,  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  after  it  has  been  fully  removed  by  local  treatment. 
The  persistence  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  its  peculiar  exudative  nature, 
corresponds  more  with  the  history  of  those  phlegmasiaj  which  proceed  from 
the  state  of  the  blood,  than  of  those  which  are  merely  local. 

Diphtheria,  as  experiments  on  animals  and  the  histories  of  many  re- 
ported cases  show,  is  sometimes  communicated  by  inoculation.  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  virus  is  received  from  an  infected  atmosphere. 
The  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  it  originates  are  well  known. 
Many  cases  in  New  York  are  traced  to  sewer  gases,  which  have  escaped 
into  houses  through  imperfect  plumbing. 

When  diphtheria  reappeared  in  New  York  in  1858,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  some  of  the  first  and  most  severe  cases  seen  by  my- 
self occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  old  water-courses, 
where  in  consequence  of  street  grading,  water  was  stagnant  and  impreg- 
nated with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Though  observing 
and  treating  diphtheria,  both  in  its  epidemic  and  sporadic  form,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  I  have  not  observed  an  instance  in  which  it  seemed 
to  be  communicated  from  house  to  house  by  the  clothing  of  a  third  person, 
as  we  frequently  observe  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  sometimes  of  measles. 
When  it  spreads  from  house  to  house,  or  even  from  room  to  room,  in  the 
same  house,  I  think  that  it  is  almost  always  by  the  visits  of  persons  having 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  area  of  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  room  in  which  the  patient  resides,  or  to  his  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  sputum  of  a  diphtheritic  patient  and  bits 
of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  may  communicate  diphtheria.  The  ex- 
periments indeed  show  this,  as  do  many  observations  published  in  the 
records  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  caution  is  required  that  children  be  not 
needlessly  exposed  to  the  handkerchiefs  or  towels  employed  by  a  patient, 
nor  to  his  breath,  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing.  We  may  here 
repeat  that  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  certain 
'  constitutional  diseases  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  diphtheria.  Thus 
scarlet  fever  furnishes  the  conditions  in  which  diphtheria  arises  in  a  house 
whose  sanitary  state  is  apparently  good,  and  when  there  has  apparently 
been  no  exposure  to  a  diphtheritic  patient.  In  three  instances  I  have 
known  diphtheria  thus  originating  to  become  dissociated  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  spread  as  a  primary  and  independent  malady. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  commencement  of  diphtheria  we 
observe  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  surface.  In  most  cases  it 
is  the  faucial  membrane  which  is  first  affected,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  tonsils.     If  there  be  a  pre-existing  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
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Other  rauconB  surfaces,  or  &  portion  of  the  cuticle  denuded  of  ite  epidermis 
and  indonncd,  the  specitic  inflanimalioD  is  apt  to  appear  primarily  upon 
these  parts,  with  or  without  ita  siiuultaiieous  appearance  opOD  the  faucial 
snrface,  a  fact  to  which  allusion  has  bees  made  above. 

The  inflammalioD  raries  greatly  in  severity  and  extent.  In  t,  mild 
attact  it  i«  often  limited  to  a  part  of  the  fauees,  and  there  are  few  excep- 
tioDs  to  the  rule  that  the  tonsillar  portion  is  affected,  the  redness  gradually 
fading;  away  in  the  healthy  membrane  beyond.  In  all  except  the  mild- 
est cases,  the  whole  faucial  surface  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  process,  its  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  soft- 
ened, and  its  follicles  tiunefied,  and  actively  secreting.  In  severe  cases 
the  uvula  is  elongated  and  enlai^d  from  watery  infiltration  ;  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  also  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  swells  ;  and  the  submucous  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  tonsils, 
also  swell,  and  are  painful.  The  color  of  the  inllamcd  surface  is  some- 
times a  deep,  bright  red,  almost  like  arterial  blood  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a 
diuky  red,  which  indicates  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.  The  dusky  red 
hue  is  more  common  in  secondary  than  in  primary  diphtheria  ;  it  is  also 
common  in  the  obstructive  larjngitia  of  diphtheria,  the  color  becoming 
more  and  more  dusky  as  the  obstruction  increases. 

Within  a  day,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  inflammation,  a  small  slightly  raised  patch  or  spot  is  observed, 
anially  upon  the  tonxillar  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  of  little  import- 
ance, did  the  disease  stop  here,  but  very  significant  as  a  diagnostic  sign, 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  happen.  Tliis  patch,  termed  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  at  the  sume  time  thicker  and 
broader  from  fresh  exudations  underneath,  and  it  has  a  gravish  or  grayish 
white  color.  Sometimes  different  poinla  or  patches  are  observed,  which 
extend  and  coalesce  so  that  the  fauces  are  almost  entirely  concealed  from 
view.  The  p^udo- membrane  is  closely  attached  to  the  mucous  surface, 
which  it  penetrates,  becoming  firm,  and  not  easily  detached.  Attempts 
to  separate  it  often  lacerate  the  engorged  capillaries,  producing  a  free  flow 
of  blood.  It  does  not  ordinarily  attain  a  greater  thickncM  than  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  not  far  from 
one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  By  the  microscope  we  observe  numerous 
micrococci  with  a  small  number  of  rod-like  bacteria  in  the  meshes  of  the 
exudation.  They  can  be  traced  through  the  subepithelial  tissues,  being 
adherent  to  and  even  incorporated  in  pus-cells,  and  entering  .uto  and 
blocking  up  the  minute  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels. 

The  sunie  pseudo- membrane  is  often  firmer  io  one  part  than  another, 
the  outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and  tough  for  a  time 
than  that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and  in  which  there  is  less  fibril- 
lation. After  a  few  days,  however,  decomposition  commences,  and  then 
that  which  was  first  formed  becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent  produc- 
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tion.  When  this  occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from  a  whit- 
ifih  or  a  grayish  white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is  uneven 
and  jagged  from  the  piirtial  separation  of  shreds  and  fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  engorged  vessels  diminishes 
gomewhat  the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  If  this  be  considerable, 
the  pseudo-membrane  often  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, producing  an  appearance  very  much  like  that  of  an  ulcer,  or  even 
of  gangrene.  Though  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  in  this  stage  of  the 
pseudo-membrane,  it  does,  however,  often  occur,  being  produced  by  the 
presence  and  contraction  of  the  fibrin  with  which  the  mucous  membrane 
is  infiltrated.  Sometimes  the  pseudo-membrane  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
This  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles.  It  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  intense, 
and  the  capillaries  are  greatly  engorged.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of 
the  exudation  is  blood-stained,  while  the  exposed  surface  has  the  usual 
grayish  white  hue.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  description  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  treatise  of  Prof.  Rindfleisch,  of  Bonn,  relating  to  patho- 
logical histology.     His  description  is  as  follows  : 

*  *  Genuine  diphtheritis  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  process 
in  the  same  measure  as  croup.  That  which  microscopically  characterizes 
it,  and  has  become  the  occasion  of  placing  it  as  a  membranous  inflamma- 
tion is  the  formation  of  a  whitish-gray,  compact,  felted  membrane,  which 
is  elevated,  perhaps,  to  the  height  of  one-half  line  along  the  level  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  penetrates  just  as  deep  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  latter.  This 
membrane  is  nothing  that  is  superimposed,  nothing  secreted,  but  the  mucosa 
itself,  as  far  as  it  has  been  partly  tumefied,  partly  rendered  ansemic, 
even  by  the  excessive  infiltration  with  cells.  This  condition  has  not  im- 
properly been  compared  with  a  mortification  by  a  chemical  agent,  with  a 
corrosion,  and  the  diphtheritic  membrane  has  been  designated  as  diph- 
theritic scab  ;  in  fact  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  a  caput  mortuum,  it 
can  undergo  no  other  changes  than  those  of  putrefaction,  of  decomposition  ; 
and  the  question  only  is,  how  it  is  loosened  and  removed  from  the  inti- 
mate organic  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  sharply  defined  boundary  line  separates,  as  we  can  convince  ourselves 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  living  from  the  dead  ;  but  numerous  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  elastic  fibres,  pass  over  from  the 
the  living  into  the  dead  ;  they  must  all  have  separated  ere  the  loosening 
can  proceed.  The  means  which  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
organism  are  inflammation  and  suppuration.  We  call  this  inflammation 
*  reactive,'  and  unite  with  it  the  idea  as  though  this  were  an  answer  to  the 
irritation,  which  the  diphtheritic  scab  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane  ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  hyperemia  also  may  be  explained  accord- 
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ing  to  static  principles  as  collateral  fluxion.  The  pus  collects  between  the 
scab  and  the  healthy  parts  and  always,  accordingly  as  the  fibrous  bridges 
mentioned  melt  down  and  tear,  the  separation  begins  now  at  the  edges, 
then  at  the  centre.  After  it  is  completed  an  ulcer  remains  behind  which 
is  disposed  to  rapid  cicatrization  ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  process 
repeats  itself  again  at  the  same  place  ;  we  have  a  new  scab,  and  with  it 
anew  the  necessity  of  a  purulent  separation,  after  whose  termination  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  substance  remains.  The  cicatrices  finally  result- 
ing distinguish  themselves  by  their  capacity  of  vigorous  retraction,  so  that 
the  danger  of  subsequent  contraction  of  mucous  membrane  canals,  espe- 
cially of  the  large  intestine  after  dysentery,  threatens  so  much  the  more, 
the  more  diffused  the  ulceration  was."  (^Text-book  of  Pathological  HiS" 
iology^  translated,  page  354.) 

Two  of  the  microscopists  of  New  York  who,  for  years,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  microscopical  and  pathological  studies,  kindly  consented  to  ex- 
amine for  me  the  anatomical  characters  in  the  following  cases.  The 
examinations  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  cases  were  by  Dr.  Sather- 
thwaite  ;  in  the  third  by  Dr.  Heitzman,  formerly  clinical  assistant  to  Prof. 
Kokitansky,  in  Vienna.  The  specimens  were  placed  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  immediately  after  their  removal  from  the  bodies  : 

Cask  I. — H ,  aged  four  years,  and  two  brothers  S.,  who  lived  di- 
rectly opposite  in  the  same  street  in  New  York,  were  daily  playmates. 

On  January  27,  1876,  H became  feverish   and  complained  of  sore 

throat,  and  four  days  subsequently  died  of  malignant  diphtheria.  This 
case  was  carefully  examined  by  me  in  consultation,  and  minute  records  of 
it  preserved.  Before  it  terminated,  the  two  brothers  S.  became  affected 
with  diphtheritic  laryngitis.  The  younger  brother,  aged  three  years,  was 
for  a  time  in  a  very  critical  state  from  the  dyspnoea,  but  recovered  in  about 
one  week.  The  older  brother,  aged  six  years,  died,  having  the  following 
history  :  On  January  29,  two  days  after  the  commencement  of  diphtheria 

in  his  playmate,  H ,  he  vomited  and  became  feverish,  and  his  voice 

hoarse.     These  symptoms  continuing,  I  was  asked  to  visit  him  on  Febru- 
ary 2.     His  respiration  at  this  time  was  harsh,  and  audible  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  the  cough  croupy  ;  pulse  96  ;  temperature  in  axilla  100^  ; 
be  takes  considerable  nutriment,  and  sits  quietly,  or  walks  about  the  room  ; 
fauces  red,  and  slightly  swollen,  but  without  any  diphtheritic  exudation 
upon  their  surface  ;  has  slight  glandular  swelling  underneath  the  ears  ;  the 
urine  contains  no  albumen,  and  the  nitric-acid  test  shows  no  excess  of 
urea.    The  constant  inhalation  of  the  spray  of  lime-water  is  recommended, 
with  the  use  of  tonics.  Feb.  4.  Pulse  96,  temperature  99°  ;  breathes  with 
much  diflliculty  at  times,  but  there  is  still  no  pseudo-membrane  upon  the 
fauces ;  has  expectorated  since  the  last  record  two  thick  pieces  of  pseudo- 
membrane,  each  about  one  inch  in  length,  apparently  from  the  larynx  ; 
specific  gravity  of  urine  1022  ;  it  contains  a  deposit  of  urates,  but  no  albu- 
men ;  urea  apparently  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity.      Feb, 
6.  Pulse  92  ;  temperature  101  j-*^  ;  has  a  small  diphtheritic  patch,  not  more 
ihan  three  lines  in  diameter,  over  the  left  tonsil.     Feb.  6.     The  pellicle 
upon  the  tonsib  has  disappeared  ;  the  urine  for  the  first  time  albuminous. 
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thirty-six  hours  before  death  ;  its  specific  gravity  1024  ;  temperature  108°  ; 
dyspnoea  great  ;  pulse  about  120.     Death  occurred  on  Feb.  7. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  nineteen  hours  after  death. — Body  spare,  but  not 
emaciated  ;  rigor  mortis  present ;  has  post-mortem  extravasation  of  blood 
along  the  back,  and  a  tliin  blood-stained  fluid  escapes  from  the  mouth  ;  two 
or  three  drachms  of  transparent  liquid  in  the  pericardial  sac  ;  a  large  yellow- 
ish-white clot  fills  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  ;  the  right  auricle  also  contains  a  large  clot,  soft  and  dark  in  its 
centre,  but  firmer  and  of  a  whiter  color  externally  ;  left  ventricle  contains 
a  few  soft  dark  clots,  with  a  little  fluid  blood  ;  left  auricle  partly  filled  with 
blood  of  a  tarry  appearance  ;  tonsils  not  enlarged,  but  soft,  and  a  yellowish 
diffluent  secretion  lies  in  the  depressions  on  their  surface  ;  subcutaneous 
glands  of  the  neck  slightly  enlarged,  one  being  somewhat  larger  than  a 
filbert ;  under  surface  of  epiglottis,  and  entire  surface  of  larynx,  covered 
by  a  firmly  adherent  pseudo-membrane  which  entirely  conceals  from  view 
the  vocal  cords  and  sinuses  of  Morgagni  ;  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
continued  over  the  surface  of  the  tiachca,  being  less  adherent  than  in  the 
larynx,  and,  near  the  bifurcation,  it  floats  freely  ;  it  does  not  extend  into 
the  bronchus  or  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung,  and  this  lung  is  normal. 
In  the  right  lung  the  pseudo- membrane  extends  as  far  as  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  third  order  ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  in  the  second 
stage  of  pneumonia,  its  cut  surface  being  rough  and  granular,  and  liquid 
escaping  from  it  on  pressure  ;  the  right,  middle,  and  lower  lobes  are  con- 
gested, and  in  the  lower  lobe  is  a  single  hepatized  nodule  ;  those  portions 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  are  not  covered  by  the  false  membrane  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  liver  is  large,  and 
not  fatty;  spleen  small,  moderately  firm,  and  contracted  (this  is  noteworthy, 
as  the  spleen  has  been  found  large  and  soft  in  diphtheria)  ;  kidneys  con- 
gested and  swollen,  and  a  stellate  appearance  of  the  vessels  under  their 
capsules  ;  surface  of  both  small  and  large  intestines  congested. 

Microscopic  JSxamiruition, — Red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  well-preserved, 
some  of  them  round,  others  crenated,  and  all  granular  ;  large  masses  of 
transparent  material,  containing  red  corpuscles,  floated  in  the  blood.  The 
rod  and  chain  forms  of  bacteria  were  observed  in  the  blood,  but  not  in 
greater  number  than  are  often  seen  in  other  blood  the  same  number  of 
hours  after  death.  (A  few  grains  of  chloral  had  been  added  to  this  spec- 
imen of  blood  immediately  after  its  removal.)  Substance  of  heart  appar- 
ently normal,  showing  no  fatty  degeneration,  nor  infiltration  ;  no  bacteria 
can  be  recognized  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Kidneys  :  Right  kidney 
examined  ;  Malpighian  bodies  congested,  and  extravasations  of  blood 
throughout  this  organ  ;  tubal  epithelium  granular  ;  increase  of  connective 
tissue  in  points  near  periphery  of  kidney,  showing  insterstitial  nephritis, 
but  no  increase  observed  in  this  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  organ  ;  no 
bacteria  that  could  be  certainly  recognized  as  such  in  the  kidney.  Spleen : 
Multitudes  of  granules  in  scrapings  from  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ, 
many  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recognized  with  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  over  600  diameters  ;  some  of  them  gave  the  appearance  of 
the  usual  forms  of  bacteria. 

Larynx  :  Thickness  of  false  membrane  which  covered  the  entire  surface 
of  this  organ  varied  from  y^  to  ^  of  an  inch  ;  thickness  of  mucous  mem- 
brane about  -^  of  an  inch  ;  epithelial  border  of  mucous  membrane  could 
be  traced  inwards  j^  to  y^  of  an  inch,  where  it  became  indistinct,  merg- 
ing into  the  other  tissues,  which  were  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  embryonic 
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cells  and  blood.     The  false  Tiicmbrane  consisted  of  a  network  of  a  homo- 
geneous material,  most  of  the  meshes  being  empty,  bat  those  nearest  the 
epithelial  layer  containing  more  or  fewer  epitheliaJ  cells.     The  boundary 
line  between  the  false  membrane  and  mucous  surface  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  microscope  in  many  of  the  sections,  the  network  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  extending  into  the  mucous  membrane.     But  in  other 
places  the  line  of  separation  could  be  distinguished,  and  here  and  there 
the  pseudo-membrane  and  mucous  surface  were  separated  by  collections  of 
embryonic  cells.     The  lymph  follicles  and  racemose  glands  were  appar- 
ently normal ;  mucous  surface  infiltrated  with  agranular  matter  and  red 
blood  corpuscles  ;  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  some  of  them  with  cilia,  were 
distinctly  visible  both  along  the  free  border,  and  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  pseudo-membrane.      Trachea :  The  false  membrane  measures  from 
about  yJtj  to  3^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  mucous  membrane  -^  of  an 
inch,  and  its  epithelial  layer  ^  J^  of  an  inch  ;  the  epithelial  cells  are  much 
more  distinctly  visible  than  in  the  larynx,  and  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
adventitious  layer  and  the  mucous  surface  is  everywhere  distinctly  seen 
under  the  microscope  ;  the  false  membrane  has  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  in  the  larynx  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  better  preserved 
state  than  that  of  the  larynx  *  it  is  nevertheless  infiltrated  with  granular 
matter,  plastic  matter,  and  red  blood-corpuscles  ;  lymph  follicles  and  race- 
mose glands  apparently  normal  ;  in  the  trachea,  as  in  the  larynx,  a  large 
number  of  embryonic  or  lymphoid  cells — most  of  them  no  doubt  becoming 
cells — lay  between  the  false  membrane  and  the  mucous  surface. 
Case  II. — A  second  case,  having  the  following  history,  occurred  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum  in  New  York.    George,  aged  two  years  and 
aeren  months,  was  under  treatment  for  a  second  attack  of  measles,  the 
eruption  appearing  on  March  23,  1876.     On  March  24,  the  pulse  was  136 
and  temperature  104^^.     The  fauces  presented  a  deep-red  appearance  in- 
dicating  severe   pharyngitis,  but    without  any  membranous   exudation. 
March  25.     Pulse  140  ;  temperature  103^°  ;  the  rubeolar  eruption  is  very 
thick  over  the  entire  surface.     The  Sister  who  has  charge  of  the  ward, 
noticing  unusual  offensiveness  of  the  breath,  has  inspected  the  fauces  and 
found  on  them  the  diphtheritic  pellicle.     March  26.     Cough  becoming 
croupy,  and  voice  hoarse  ;  pulse   152  ;  temperature  105^°.     From  this 
date  the  dyspnoea  progressively  increased,  and  death  occurred  on  March  30. 
Sectio  Cadaveris, — A  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is 
coated  with  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane,  which  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  mucous  surface  ;  it  extends  without  interruption  over  the  larynx,  and 
perhaps  over  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  tracheal  surface.  It  is  not  attach- 
ed to  this  surface,  but  hangs  over  it  like  a  curtain,  suspended  from  its 
attachment  in  the  larynx.     Further  down  in  the  air  passages  there  is  the 
nsaal  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface. 

MkroKopic  Examination, — Larynx :  The  false  membrane  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  network,  apparently  fibrinous  ;  in  places,  in  the  larynx,  it  is 
raised  from  the  mucous  membrane  by  an  accumulation  of  embryonic  or 
lymphoid  cells  underneath  ;  in  other  places  it  is  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  with  a  line  of  attachment  which  can  be  distinctly  made  out 
with  the  microscope  ;  while  in  other  places  ptill  the  network  extends  down 
into  the  mucous  membrane,  and  no  distinct  line  of  separation  can  be  seen. 
In  the  upper  or  exposed  portion  of  the  false  membrane,  no  embryonic  or 
lymphoid  corpuscles  are  observed,  but  they  are  abundant  in  the  deeper 
portion,  and  they  infiltrate  the  whole  mucous  membrane  extensively  ;  upon 
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the  mucous  surface,  wherever  the  pseudo-memhrane  is  detached ,  these  cor- 
pusdes  are  abundant ;  in  parts  of  the  false  membrane  they  fill  so  com- 
p1ete)y  the  interstices  of  the  network  that  epithelial  cells  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  within  them  ;  in  places,  in  the  sections  examined,  the  epithe- 
lium seemed  to  be  wholly  replaced  by  granular  matter  *  in  general,  the 
border  line  between  the  diphtheritic  membrane  and  the  mucous  surface  is 
m{u*ked  by  a  somewhat  denser  exudation  of  the  albuminate — ^a  fibrinous 
appearing  material — than  is  seen  in  the  false  membrane  generally  ;  the 
bloodvessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  numerous,  and  dis- 
tended with  blood.  Trachea :  The  epithelium,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
three  layers,  is  seen  to  be  intact  wherever  it  is  observed  ;  the  surface  of 
the  epithelium  is  covered  with  minute  markings,  probably  the  cilia  in  con- 
traction ;  the  pseudo-membrane  is  not  seen  to  be  reticulated  as  in  the 
larynx,  perhaps  from  the  contractions  which  had  occurred  in  it ;  it  ap- 
peared granular  and  fibrous,  and  contained  but  few  corpuscles.  Lungs  :  A 
portion  of  one  lung  was  found  hepatized,  and  the  alveoli  of  this  portion 
contained  pus  cells,  epithelial  cells,  blood,  and  a  fibrinous  appearing  mate- 
rial (croupous  pneumonia).  Kidneys:  The  changes  observed  in  these 
organs  were  those  of  tubal  nephritis  ;  the  tubes  were  highly  granular,  both 
in  the  pyramids  and  cortex  ;  no  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
was  noticed  ;  in  places  the  tubes  were  not  granular.  The  muscular  tisaae 
of  the  heart   seemed  normal. 

Case  III. — J ,  aged  four  years,  an  inmate  of  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  beran  to  have  a  sore-throat  on  March  4,  1876.  The  fauces 
were  red  and  somewhat  swollen,  but  without  any  membranous  exudation, 
and  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  diHease  was  not  at  first  suspected.  My  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  this  case  on  March  1 1 ,  on  account  of  almost  total 
suppression  of  urine.  The  fauces  were  still  injected,  and  somewhat  swollen 
from  catarrhal  inflammation  ;  there  was  a  copious  muco-purulent  dischai^ 
fom  the  nostrils  ;  pulse  148.  March  13.  Pulse  144  ;  temperature  101^**  ; 
urine  still  nearly  suppressed,  though  one  drachm  of  infusion  of  digitalis  is 
administered  every  fourth  hour,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  four  grains, 
every  second  or  third  hour,  for  the  restlessness.  Dr.  Reid,  in  using  the 
catheter,  observed  a  diphtheritic  patch  on  the  vulva  ;  there  is  moderate 
tumefaction  under  the  cars  ;  the  patient  vomits  often  during  the  last  days  ; 
she  has  livid  spots,  from  extravasation,  under  the  skin  ;  and  vision  is  much 
impaired,  if  not  lost ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  urine  for  examination. 
Death  occurred  without  convulsions  on  March  1 5. 

Microscopic  ^Examination  of  the  Kidneys, — The  tubuli  contorti  of  the 
first  and  second  order  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  almost  all 
enlarged  ;  their  epithelium  swollen  in  many  places  to  such  a  degree  that 
no  calibre  of  the  tubules  can  be  seen  ;  the  epithelium  richly  provided  with 
coarse  granules,  the  enlarged  living  matter  ;  the  original  cement  substance 
missing  ;  instead  of  this,  new  transparent  lines  fonned  within  the  proto- 
plasm, indicating  the  earliest  stage  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  parti- 
tion and  new  formation  of  epithelial  elements  ;  the  same  changes,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree,  observable  in  the  epithelium  of  the  straight  ducts 
of  the  pyramidal  substance,  while  the  flat  epithelial  bodies  of  the  narrow 
ducts  apppear  almost  unchanged.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  ducts 
and  the  enlarged  glomeruli  is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  it  contains 
newly-formed  nucjei  in  moderate  number,  with  enlarged  bloodvessels,  some 
of  which  are  much  distended  with  blood-corpuscles  ;  no  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  kidneys.     In  a  few  places,  accumulations  of  dark  granules  occur 
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within  the  dacts  and  their  epithelium.  These  granuIeB,  not  being 
united  with  each  other  by  threads,  nor  staining  ivith  carmine,  are  coiyid- 
ered  to  be  micrococci,  such  as  occar  in  any  decomposing  animal  tidlue. 
Whether  they  were  present  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  were  due  to 
early  cadaveric  putrefaction  (which  is  common  after  death  from  diph- 
theria),  is  uncertain.  But  since  I  have  seen  micrococci  and  bacteria  in  the 
fresh  urine  of  children  suffering  from  diphtheria,  I  would  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  micrococci  in  the  urinifcrous  tubules  during 
life  ;  nay,  even,  they  may  produce  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  way 
still  unknown  to  us.  In  the  case  under  consideration  no  trace  of  casts  was 
found  within  the  tubules,  so  that  the  inflammatory  process  doubtless  was 
not  a  croupous  one,  but  a  relatively  slight  process,  termed  catarrhal  or  in- 
terstitial nephritis. 

Cask  IV. — M.,  aged  four  years,  inmate  of  the  New  York  Foundling 
Asylum,  New  York,  began  to  be  sick  May  6,  1876  ;  was  languid  and  fever- 
ish, temperature  104°,  had  redness  of  fauces  and  an  exudation  over  each 
tonsil,  no  coryza;  evening  temperature  103°.  May  7.  Pulse  120  ;  tem- 
peraturelOO®.  May  8.  Pulse  and  temperature  as  yesterday  ;  urine  scanty; 
no  albuminuria,  and  no  discharge  from  nostrils:  the  membrane  extends  from 
the  sides  of  the  throat  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  specific  gravity  of  urine 
1021,  urine  contains  no  albumen,  no  excess  of  urea,  and  no  deposit  of 
urates.  May  10.  Pulse  140  ;  has  considerable  oedema  of  fauces,  and 
breathing  guttural  in  sleep  ;  vomited  once  since  yesterday  ;  the  urine  con- 
tains for  the  first  time  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen,  with  hyaline  casts  ; 
specific  gravity  1018,  acid  ;  no  urea  deposited  on  adding  nitric  acid  ;  that 
alarming  symptom  in  diphtheria,  epistaxis,  has  occurred  to-day.  The 
records  which  were  written  daily  till  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th, 
show  a  gradual  increase  of  albumen  with  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine,  in- 
creasing scantiness  of  urine,  so  that  on  the  13th  not  more  than  half  an 
oance  was  passed  in  twelve  hours  ;  temperature  not  rising  abeve  100^°, 
nor  pulse  above  108  ;  poor  appetite,  occasional  vomiting,  and  epistaxis. 
Death  occurred  from  feebleness  and  blood  poisoning,  notwithstanding  that, 
from  the  first  day,  three  grains  of  salicylic  acid  were  given  the  first  hour, 
two  grains  of  quinine  the  second  hour,  and  tincture  oip  iron  and  chlorate 
of  potassium  the  third  hour,  these  doses  having  been  continued  night  and 
day  in  alternation;  with  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  and  subsulphate  of 
iron  to  the  fauces,  three  times  daily  ;  with  nutritious  diet,  and  the  mode- 
rate use  of  stimulants.  There  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  larynx, 
unless  a  slight  cough. 

Seetio  Cadaveris. — Mucous  membrane  of  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial 
tabes  intensely  and  uniformly  injected,  but  without  any  membranous  exu- 
dation ;  lungs  fully  inflated,  as  if  from  commencing  vesicular  emphysema, 
and  pale  in  front ;  numerous  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  longs  and  other  organs  ;  the  haemorrhages  in  and  under  the  mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  so  abundant  that  the  gastric  surfaco  presented  a 
mottled  appearance  like  the  skin  in  measles. 

Microicopic  Examination, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 

tnu;hea  was  hypersemic,  but  was  otherwise  apparently  normal  ;  muscular 

tissue  of  heart  normal  ;  spleen  soft,  but  not  appreciably  enlarged.     The 

scrapings  of  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ  contained  red  blood-corpuscles  ; 

^iesfrom  two  to  five  times  the  size  of  the  blood -corpuscles,  holding  in 

^eir  interior  oil-drops  and  fine  granules,  and  having  a  yellowish-red  color  ; 

^nalar  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  granular  debris.      The  walls  of  the 
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Btomach  were  congested,  but  without  any  noticeable  exudation  upon  tbe 
surface  ;  the  extravasations  of  blood,  described  above,  were  found  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  submucous  tissue.  In  some  places  the  $^tric  tubes  were 
bare,  but  in  other  places  covered  with  amorphous  matter  ;  but  whether  the 
covering  substance  was  altered  epithelium  or  diphtheritic  exudation  was 
not  determined.  The  epithelium  covering  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  tubes  was  in  many  places  not  distinct,  while  that  covering  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  tubes  was  clearly  defined  ;  at  the  pylorus,  upon  the  valve, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  deficient  ;  those  portions  of  the  true  peptic 
glands  lying  below  the  tubes  were  normal.  The  mucous  membrane  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  was  congested.  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary 
glands,  both  in  the  ileum  and  large  intestines,  were  prominent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  halos  or  rings  of  inflammation.  Both  the  cortical  and  pyra- 
midal tubes  of  the  kidneys  contained  granular  epithelium. 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  exudation  of  diphtheria  is  found  to  consist 
of  fibrin  forming  a  delicate  interlacing  network,  epithelial  cells  more  or  less 
altered  by  the  inflammatory  process,  leucocytes,  nuclei,  mucus,  and  amor- 
phous matter.  Upon  the  faucial,  buccal,  laryngeal,  and  perhaps  also  nasal 
surfaces,  the  pseudo-membrane  penetrates  the  entire  mucous  membrane, 
BO  that  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them  can  be  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope. Below  the  larynx  upon  the  surface  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  exists,  as  in  the  croupous  exudation, 
so  that  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  pseudo-membrane  can  be  readily  de- 
tached, without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  underlying  mucous  surface. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  not  only  hypera^mic  and  infiltrated 
with  serum,  but  it  contains  numerous  round  white  corpuscles  (leucocytes) 
which  may  result  in  part  from  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
but  are  believed  by  most  pathologists,  since  Cohnheim's  well-known  dis- 
covery, to  be  in  great  part  wandering  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which 
have  escaped  through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  along  with  the  fibrin. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  before  the  pseudo- 
membrane  forms,  we  often  observe  a  grayish  tinge  of  the  mucous  surface, 
which  is  due  to  the  crowding  of  these  cellular  elements  underneath  and  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  for  these  newly-formed  cells  can  be  traced  into  the 
submucous  connective  tissue.       Even  where  the   Inflammation  remains 
catarrhal,  as  it  does  over  certain  areas  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  this  in- 
filtration of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  with  cells  is  common. 

No  certain  and  invariable  chemical  or  microscopical  difference  has  yet 
been  established  between  the  pseudo-membrane  of  croup  as  described  in 
the  appropriate  chapter  and  that  of  diphtheria.  The  difference  universally 
recognized  is  this,  that  while  the  croupous  membrane  in  all  situations  lies 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  docs  not  penetrate  it,  that  of  diphtheria, 
in  the  localities  where  it  most  commonly  forms,  namely  upon  the  buccal, 
faucial,  and  laryngeal  surfaces,  penetrates  and  becomes  blended  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detached  by  force  without  the  risk 
of  injuring  this  membrane,  and  lacerating  its  vessels  ;  moreover,  by  its 
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presence  in  the  mucous  layer,  it  is  apt  to  obstnict  circulation  in  it  and 
cause  ulceration,  even  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  astonishing  often  to  see 
with  what  rapidity  the  pseudo-membrane  returns,  when  removed  by  force. 
A  few  hours  suffice  to  restore  it  as  firm  and  extensive  as  before  the  inter- 
ference.    In  favorable  cases  this  adventitious  layer  is  detached  in  a  few 
days,  and  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta.     Its  sepa- 
ration is  promoted  by  the  secretions  underneath,  especially  by  pus,  which 
is  formed  in  abundance  between  it  and  the  surface  on  which,  and  in  which 
it  lies.     In  most  cases  it  does  not  separate  in  mass,  but  disappears,  by  pro- 
grcs^ve  liquefaction,  a  little  less  remaining  at  each  visit  till  all  is  detached. 
Such  are  the  appearances,  character,  and  history  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
in  this  malady.     Although  its  common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  mild 
cases  it  occurs  only  upon  the  fauces,  nevertheless  all  the  mucous  surfaces 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  infection 
of  the  blood,  and  therefore  in  severe  cases,  and  even  in  cases  of  moderate 
sererity,  we  often  find  the  product  elsewhere,  as  well  as  upon  the  fauces, 
and  in  localities  where  from  its  mechanical  effect  it  greatly  increases  the 
danger  and  even  compromises  life.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 
month,  larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  conjunctiva,  vagi- 
na, and  even  the  delicate  lining  of  the  middle  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat  of 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  with  the  characteristic  product.     If  the  exuda- 
tion occur  in  the  larynx  or  air.passages  below  the  larynx,  we  have  diph- 
theric  croup,  more  dangerous  even  than  true  croup  ;  if  upon  a  surface 
concertjcd  in  the  digestive  process,  this  function  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with.    In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of 
New  York,  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  almost  completely  lined  with 
the  diphtheritic  formation,  so  that  the  function   of  this  organ  was  ap- 
parently  nearly   or   quite   abolished.     The   occurrence   of   the   pseudo- 
membrane  in  the  nares  is  common,  and  is  attended  by  the  discharge  of  thin 
mncnsand  pus,  but  though  inconvenient  to  the  patient,  its  mechanical 
effect  is  not  dangerous,  except  in  the  nursing  infant,  in  whom  it  interferes, 
more  or  less,  with  lactation.     The  thin  irritating  discharge  produces  exco- 
riation around  the  nostrils,  and  upon  the  upper  lip.     I  have  met  only  one 
case  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  certun.     A  physician,  in  whose  family  severe  diphtheria  had  just 
occnrred,  took  what  was  believed  to  be  typhoid  fever.     After  a  long  sick- 
ness he  expelled,  per  rectum,  about  one  foot  of  diphtheritic  pseudo- mem- 
brane in  a  cylindrical  form,  evidently  produced  upon  the  intestinal  walls. 
In  the  subsequent  months  the  patient   suffered   from   constipation,  and 
severe  abdominal  pains,  apparently  due  to  contraction  in  the  healing  of  a 
large  diphtheritic  intestinal  ulcer.     Death  finally  occurred  from  this  state 
of  the  intestines.     The  formation  of  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  upon   the 
Tnl?a  and  vaginal  walls  is  occasionally  observed,  as  in  one  of  the  cases 
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related  above.  Its  occurrence  upon  the  uterine  surface  is  very  rare,  ex- 
cept in  the  parturient  woman,  in  whom  it  is  said  to  occur  by  preference 
upon  that  part  from  which  the  placenta  has  been  detached.  I  have  met 
only  one  case  of  uterine  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the  disease  having  been 
contracted  during  or  immediately  after  parturition,  and  ending  fatally  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  acute  metritis  within  the  first  week. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  which  the  pscudo-membrane  is  small, 
and  quite  superficial,  penetrating  but  little  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which 
it  is  imbedded,  there  is  little  danger  of  septic  poisoning.  But  in  grave 
cases,  in  which  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  is  extensive,  and  deeply  embedded, 
so  that  the  lymphatic  and  blood  vessels  are  in  immediate  relation  with  its 
under  surface,  the  conditions  in  which  septicscmia  occurs,  are  present,  as 
soon  as  decomposition  begins.  Therefore  septicaemia  is  properly  r^arded 
as  a  not  infrequent  and  dangerous  accident  in  severe  diphtheria,  but  it  is 
obviously  very  difficult  to  distinguish  septic  from  diphtheritic  blood  poi- 
soning, from  the  symptoms.  Septicsetnia  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those 
cases  in  which  pseudo-membrane  has  become  dark  gray,  and  friable, 
from  decomposition,  producing  an  ichorous  discharge  and  offensive  breath 
and  in  cases  in  which  blood  escapes  from  the  capillaries  underneath. 

Absorption  of  the  poisonous  substance  produces  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  along  which  it  passes,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  these  vessels  enter.  The  adenitis  also  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of 
the  periglandular  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  neck  is  thickened,  hard, 
and  tender.  If  we  examine  a  gland  which  is  swollen  and  inflamed  by  the 
toxic  absorption,  we  will  find  that  its  bloodvessels  are  congested,  and  its 
cells  have  undergone  hyperplasia.  The  periglandular  connective  tissue  ia 
(edematous,  and  sometimes  mfiltrated  with  lymphoid  cell-nuclei  and  pus- 
corpuscles.  Capillary  haemorrhages  are  also  common  in  the  connective 
tissue,  and  micrococci  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  the  connective  tissue. 

Bronchitis  also  occurs  m  certain  cases.  It  is  usually  simple  or  catarrhal, 
but  in  some  patients  it  is  pseudo-membranous  in  some  of  the  tubes,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger,  or  in  those  which  are  located  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  chest,  while  in  the  other  tubes  it  is  catarrhal. 

If  death  occur  from  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  the  lungs  will  be 
found  much  reduced  in  size,  the  anterior  superior  portions  being  pale  from 
lack  of  blood,  and  perhaps  emphysematous,  while  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior portions  have  a  dark-red  color,  many  of  the  lobules  being  collapsed, 
and  others  not  only  collapsed  or  semi-collapsed,  but  in  the  commencement  of 
pneumonia.  This  difference  in  the  state  of  different  parts  of  the  lungs,  in 
those  who  have  died  of  suffocation  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
false  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  receives  partial  explanation  from  the 
seat  of  the  exudation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  in  those  who  perish  from 
this  cause  the  exudation  is  found  chiefly  in  such  tubes  as  pass  to  the  pos- 
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teiior  and   inferior  parts  of  the  organ,  while  such  as  pass  to  the  superior 
and  anterior  lobules  remain  free  from  it.     In  some  instances,  in  parts  of 
the  lungs  the  pseudo-membrane  can  be  traced  along  the  minute  bronchial 
tabes  into  the  alTOoli,  where  it  forms  a  network — containing  in  its  inter- 
stices pus,  and  sometimes  blood -corpuscles,  and  more  or  fewer  micro- 
cocci.     Pneumonia  is  also  a   common    complication,    resulting    from 
downward  extension  of  the  bronchitis,  or  occurring  independently  of  the 
bronchitis. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  diphtheria,  as  in  all  acute  infectious 
diseases,  are  liable  to  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  so  that  they   become 
softer,  ha^e  a  color  which  French  writers  liken  to  that  of  new  leather  or 
coSee  and  milk.     This  degeneration  has  been  observed  only  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  more  malignant  cases,  and  is  far  from  being  uniform. 
Any  portion  of  the  heart  may  undergo  this  change.     It  may  occur  in  the 
colamnsB  cameffi,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  organ.     White  fibrinous  clots 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  after  death  from  diph- 
theria, and  it  is  the  accepted  belief,  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms 
ukI  mode  of  death,  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  clots 
are  ante-mortem,  having  formed  some  hours  before  the  agony.     It  is  well 
known  that  similar  clots,  thought  to  be  ante-mortem,  are  not  infrequent 
in  fatal  scarlet  fever. 

The  blood  in  cases  of  a  severe  type  is  usually  darker  than  in  health,  and 
the  clots  soft.  After  death  from  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  it  is  also  dark 
from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  it.  The  chemical  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  diphtheria  are  little  known.  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret 
foand  a  notable  diminution  of  fibrin  in  grave  infectious  diseases,  as 
tjphoid  fever,  puerperal  fever,  etc. ,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same 
is  tnie  of  diphtheritic  blood,  although  the  exudation  of  fibrin  is  so  abundant. 
M.  Bouchut  and  others  have  found  a  marked  excess  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles in  the  blood  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diphtheritic  patients,  so 
that,  instead  of  three  or  four  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  as  many  as 
uxty  have  been  counted.  M.  Sann6  writes  of  diphtheria  *  *  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  in  the  dark-brown  blood  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
the  debris  of  the  red  corpuscles,  debris  of  little  abundance  in  the  normal 
state,  aagmented  considerably  under  the  noxious  influence  of  the  diphthe- 
ritic poison,  which  has  rapidly  produced  destruction  of  a  great  number  of 
globules*'  {Traite  de  la  Diphtherie,  page  107,  Paris,  1877).  Small  extrav- 
asations of  blood  in  various  organs  are  among  the  most  constant  lesions. 
They  have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined 
after  death  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the 
extravasations  in  and  under  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  produced  a 
moiUiug  as  great  as  that  of  the  skin  in  measles. 
^0  ootable  changes  have  thus  far  been  observed  in  the  nervous  centres. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  apoplectic  foci,  and  softening  of  adjacent  bndn 
substance,  and  the  congestion  present  when  death  has  resulted  from  diph- 
theritic croup.  But  certain  degenerative  changes  have  been  discovered  in 
the  peripheral  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  in  parts  affected  with  diph- 
theritic paralysis.  Thus,  in  nerves  from  a  paralyzed  palate,  certain  nerve 
tubes  have  been  observed  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  medullary  matter, 
though  this  is  not  common,  but  many  tubes  are  found  to  contain  fattj 
granules,  the  result  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis  (MM.  Charcot  and 
Vulpian). 

The  liver  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  engaged  or  its  function  com- 
promised. In  most  acute  infectious  diseases  which  are  fatal  in  consequence 
of  blood  poisoning,  the  spleen  is  apt  to  become  softened  and  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  this  does  not  always  occur  in  diphtheria.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected from  the  cases  related  above  that  the  spleen  may  not  be  perceptibly 
enlarged  or  softened. 

The  kidneys  of  all  the  internal  organs  are  most  frequently  affected,  as 
is  shown  by  the  common  occurrence  of  albuminuria.  ParenchjrmatouB 
nephritis,  with  the  characteristic  hyperemia  and  swelling,  is  the  usual 
form  of  kidney  disease  which  complicates  diphtheria.  In  the  albuminous 
urine  are  found  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  This  inflammation  may  begin 
early  in  grave  cases,  even  as  soon  as  the  first  or  second  day,  but  its  com- 
mencement is  ordinarily  not  till  toward  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in 
the  second.  It-  occurs  in  the  majority  of  those  severe  cases  which  prove 
fatal  from  blood  poisoning.  Interstitial  nephritis  also  complicates  certain 
cases,  as  one  of  those  related  above,  giving  rise  to  an  increase  in  the 
connective  tissue. 

Symptoms.  —In  general,  in  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  diph- 
theria is  more  severe  and  fatal  than  when  the  epidemic  influence  is  abat- 
ing. The  prominent  symptoms,  such  as  arrest  the  attention  of  the  friends, 
are  often  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.  Striking  cases 
illustrative  of  this  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  friends  not  supposing 
that  there  was  any  serious  ailment,  and  not  seeking  medical  advice  till  the 
fatal  termination  had  nearly  arrived.  The  initial  symptoms  are  sometimes 
mild,  such  as  chilliness  or  rigors,  often  slight,  and  succeeded  by  moderate 
febrile  reaction,  languor,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  headache,  pain  in  the 
limbs  or  back,  and  impaired  appetite.  Still  the  patient  may  continue  to 
walk  about  as  if  affected  with  slight  and  temporary  ailment.  Such  cases 
in  New  York  city  frequently  attend  the  schools,  and  do  immense  harm  in 
propagating  the  disease;  The  S3:mptoms  in  these  mild  cases  are  often  like 
those  from  a  cold,  for  which  light  attacks  of  diphtheria  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken by  the  friends.  With  some,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  diphtheria,  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  is  slight  tenderness  or  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
fauces.  A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  this  disease,  dreamed,  a  few  nights  before  he  complained  of  illness,  that 
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bis  throat  was  cat.     Doubtless  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  had  already 
commenced,  so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning  had  a  natural  explanation. 
So  insidious  was  the  commencement  in  this  case  that  the  disease  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical  advice  was  first  sought.    But 
m  most  cases,  other  than  those  of  a  very  mild  type,  the  commencement  is 
more  severe,  being  attended  by  a  temperature  of  102°  or  103°,  or  even 
104°,    with   corresponding    heat    of    surface,   thirst,    languor,    loss    or 
impairment  of  appetite,  tenderness  of  throat,  etc.     Delirium  as  well  as 
eclampsia  may  occur,   but  both  are  rare.     The  febrile  reaction  ordinarily 
abates  considerably  by  the  close  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  as  I 
bave  noticed  in  many  observations. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  less  prognostic  value  in  diphtheria  than 
in  most  other  infectious  maladies.  We  meet  cases  with  a  severe  begin- 
BJDg,  attended  by  delirium,  which  terminate  in  apparently  complete 
restoration  to  health  in  less  than  a  week,  the  presence  of  the  characteristic 
pcUicle  upon  the  fauces  and  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  other  members 
of  the  family  rendering  the  diagnosis  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mild 
eommencement  sometimes  ushers  in  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  This  is 
notably  true  of  those  cases  in  which  laryngitis  supervenes,  as  it  not  infre- 
qnently  does  in  cases  which  begin  very  mildly. 

The  fever  which  ushers  in  diphtheria  abates,  as  stated  above,  after  the 
wcond  or  third  day,  and  subsequently,  in  grave  as  well  as  in  benign  cases, 
there  may  be  but  little  or  even  no  elevation  of  temperature.  The  diphthe- 
ritic poison  does  not  therefore,  like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  exhibit  any 
marked  tendency  to  increase  the  animal  heat.  Even  in  profound  and  fatal 
blood  poisoning  in  this  disease,  the  thermometer  shows  the  normal,  or 
scarcely  more  than  normal,  temperature,  so  that  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  his  prognosis.  On  the  other  hand,  a  <;on- 
tinned  elevation  of  temperature  with  only  moderate  angina  should  lead 
the  physician  to  examine  for  some  complication,  perhaps  a  nephritis. 

The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  slightly  furred.  The  patient  often 
vomits  in  the  commencement,  and  if  this  cease  or  be  seldom  repeated,  it  is 
not  a  grave  sign  ;  but  vomiting  occurring  often,  so  that  the  food  is  rejected, 
and  dae  often  no  doubt  to  unemia,  is  not  infrequent  in  severe  cases.  The 
appetite  varies.  Repugnance  to  food  characterizes  many  of  the  gravest 
cases,  and,  if  the  child  be  compelled  to  take  it,  it  is  often  rejected  by 
vomiting.  There  are  no  notable  symptoms  referable  to  the  state  of  the 
Intestines.  The  stools  usually  appear  normal,  except  as  they  are  changed 
bj  medicines. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  is  not  involved  in  the  benign  cases  in  which 
only  the  fauces  are  inflamed.  But  next  to  the  fauces  and  posterior  buccal 
surface,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  most  frequently  affected  of  all  the 
sarfaces,  and  when  the  nares  are  inflamed,  and  are  covered  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  pseudo- membrane,  there  is  more  or  less  discharge,  which 
18 
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may  excoriate  the  upper  lip,  and  cause  incrustation  around  the  entrance  of 
the  nostrils.  This  often  renders  respiration  through  the  nostrils  difficult 
In  cases  having  this  severity  there  is  usually  at  the  same  time  considerable 
faucial  swelling,  so  as  to  cause  guttural  respiration,  which  is  most  marked 
in  sleep.  But  the  most  important  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  occur  when  the  inflammation  attacks  the  laryngeal  surface,  or 
this  surface  and  those  contiguous  to  and  below  it  in  the  respiratory  tract. 
Diphtheritic  croup  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  In  New  York  the 
secondary  form  most  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles,  and 
as  the  rubeolar  inflammation  extends  not  only  over  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
but  bYonchial  tubes,  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  is  apt  to  extend 
further  downward  than  when  the  inflammation  is  primary. 

Diphtheritic  croup  often  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  diphtheria,  so 
as  to  be  and  continue  to  be  the  predominant  inflammation,  but  in  other 
cases  it  supervenes  after  diphtheria  has  continued  a  few  days.     There 
are  many  mild  cases,  which  give  no  anxiety  so  long  as  the  inflammation 
remains  faucial,  but  in  which  the  whole  aspect  is  within  a  day  changed  by 
the  occurrence  of  croup,  and  the  condition  becomes  one  of  imminent 
danger.     Usually  when  diphtheritic  croup  occurs  there  is  a  simultaneous 
if  not  pre-existing  exudation  upon  the  fauces.     Occasionally  in  undoubted 
diphtheria  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  forms  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  air- 
passages  below  the  epiglottis,  while  the  fauces  present  merely  an  inflam- 
inatory  reddening,  and  the  surface  of  the  nares  is  either  free  from  disease 
or  only  reddened.     Thus  in  January,  1875,    I  attended  a  child,  aged  two 
years  and  ten  months,  who  died  from  a  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  after 
a  sickness  of  four  days,  having  during  his  sickness  moderate  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  general  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  but  without  mem- 
branous exudation  upon  it.     The  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  were 
precisely  those  of  true  croup,  but  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  malady 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  occurrence  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient of  diphtheritic  pharyngitis  with  the  characteristic  exudation  upon 
the  fauces,  of  the  two  young  women  who  nursed  him. 

In  New  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  below,  the  predominant  in- 
flammation in  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  is  the  laryngitis. 

In  addition  to  the  accelerated  pulse  during  the  febrile  stage  and  the  slow 
and  compressible  pulse  during  the  stage  of  profound  blood  poisoning,  the 
chief  symptoms,  pertaining  to  the  circulatory  system,  relate  to  the  state 
of  the  heart,  and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  which  gives  rise  to  haem- 
orrhages. The  ante-mortem  heart-clots,  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
from  degenerated  muscular  fibres,  the  haemorrhages  from  the  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  indicate  a  very  dangerous  condition  of  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

Very  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  character  of  the  urine  in  diphtheria,  till  Mr.  Wade,  of  Birming- 
ham, discovered  albuminuria,  since  which  many  observations  in  differeDt 
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epldemic8y  and  localltieB,  have  established  the  fact  that  albumrnnria  occurs 
in  a  majority  of  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and  in  many  cases  of  diphtheritic 
laryngitis  in  which  the  type  is  not  severe.  Two  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
give  rise  to  albuminous  urine,  namely,  nephritis,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  venous  congestion,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  embarrassed  circula- 
tion, as  in  certidn  cases  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  in  obstruction  from 
heart  clots.     The  latter  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  in  1876,  prior  to  August  1,  I  en- 
deavored to  obtain  and  examine  the  urine  in  every  case  of  idiopathic 
diphtheria,  having  a  clear  diagnosis,  which  came  under  my  notice,  both 
in  family  practice  and  in  the  institutions  with  which  1  have  an  official  con- 
nection. Ordinarily,  during  the  first  week  of  a  case,  1  found  that  the 
urine  deposited  urates  on  cooling,  and  that  the  nitric  acid  test  showed  a 
large  relative  quantity  of  urea,  but  I  suspect  that  this  was  due  to  a  some- 
f liat  diminished  quantity  of  urine.  But  the  occurrence  of  albumen  was 
of  chief  interest,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  as  regards  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this,  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  most  of 
the  cases  the  urine  was  examined  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  if  albumen  were  present,  a  microscopic  examination  was  also 
Blade.  In  nearly  all  the  specimens  which  contained  albumen — all  but 
three  or  four — casts,  usually  granular,  but  now  and  then  hyaline,  and 
•ometimes  both  kinds  in  the  same  specimens,  were  observed.  In  those 
cases  of  albuminuria  which  recovered,  there  were  comparatively  few 
casts,  or  none.  If  the  albumen  were  abundant,  and  casts  plentiful,  the 
case  was  usually  fatal,  though  not  perhaps  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  death  occurred  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  paralysis, 
or  feeble  heart-action,  sometimes  with  cedema  of  lungs  supervening  sud- 
denly, and,  probably,  formation  of  heart  clots.  The  albuminuria,  unlike 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  seldom  occurred  except  in  the  grave  cases  ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  it  did  not  appear  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
week,  or  in  the  second,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  not  till  a  later  period. 
Although  the  albuminuria  of  diphtheria  is  much  more  grave  than  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  it  has  in  my  practice  been  attended  by  much  less  serous 
effusion  or  dropsy,  often  by  none  which  was  appreciable.  The  urine, 
althoagh  containing  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  ordinarily  had  nearly  the 
normal  appearance,  instead  of  the  smoky  or  hazy  color  so  common  in  the 
albmninous  urine  of  scarlet  fever. 

L  Cases  attended  with  the  usual  membranous  exudation  upon  the  fauces, 
with  or  without  coryza,  and  without  laryngitis  or  with  only  catarrhal 
laryngitis  ;  fifty-eight  cases. 

Died.  Recovered. 

With  albuminuria,         .        .    13  5 

Without  albaminurim,                  4  27 

State  of  urine  not  recorded,         3  4 


Result  not 
stated. 

Total 

1 

19 

1 

82 

•  • 

7 
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II.    Cases  attended  tvith  membranous  laryngitis  as  the  predominant  m. 

fiammation  ;  nineteen  cases. 

Died.       Recovered.  Total. 

With  albnminnria,         ..41  . .                 5 

Without  albuminuria,         .2                4  6 

State  of  urine  not  recorded,   .7.1  8 

The  mortality  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table  was  probably 
larger  than  the  average  in  New  York  practice,  for  several  of  them  were 
seen  in  consultation,  and  their  type  was  severe.  Those  in  which  the 
state  of  the  urine  could  not  be  ascertained,  were  usually  in  children  so 
young  or  so  near  death  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  urine  for 
examination. 

It  is  seen  that  in  New  York,  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  of  62  cases 
occurring  in  the  course  of  about  ten  months,  24  were  attended  by  albumi- 
nuria, and  38  were  exempt.  In  a  larger  number  of  cases,  of  which  I 
have  preserved  the  records  since  1876,  I  think  that  the  proportion  of  al- 
buminous cases  has  been  about  the  same,  but  obviously  during  epidemics 
of  a  severe  type,  the  proportion  is  larger  than  when  the  type  is  mild. 

An  efflorescence  is  sometimes  observed  upon  the  skin  during  the  time 
in  which  the  temperature  is  exalted.  It  is  the  erythema  fugax  of  derma- 
tologistSi  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing.  This  eruption,  which  is 
so  common  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  of  childhood,  does 
not  seem  to  present  any  peculiar  characters  in  children.  But  there  is 
another  eruption,  which  I  have  several  times  observed,  and  of  wnich  I 
have  preserved  a  drawing  as  it  appeared  in  one  case,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  due  to  diphtheritic  toxaemia,  or  to  septicaemia  occurring  in  diph- 
theria. It  appears  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  in  the  form  of  red 
points  or  spots,  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  of  larger  size,  and  irregular  margins,  one  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. This  roseolar  eruption  is  slightly  raised,  like  that  of  measles  ;  it  dis- 
appears on  {pressure,  and  so  far  as  I  recollect,  it  has,  in  my  practice,  ap- 
peared only  in  fatal  cases.  Occasionally  extravasations  of  blood  occur 
in  and  under  the  skin,  like  those  in  the  Internal  organs.  The  pal- 
lor of  the  skin,  which  diphtheritic  toxaemia  produces  in  the  second  and 
third  weeks,  is  known  to  all  who  have  had  experience  with  this  disease. 

Diphtheritic /Mzra/ym  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  symptom  and  by 
others  as  a  sequel.  It  usually  begins  during  convalescence  in  the  second 
or  third  week  after  the  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  but 
sometimes  not  till  a  later  stage.  It  may  on  the  other  hand  appear  con- 
siderably earlier,  during  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  inflammations, 
as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  even  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  diphtheria  (Sannfe).  When  the  paralysis  begins 
at  an  early  period  it  may  cease,  and  reappear  later,  and  in  other  parts.     Its 
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commencement  may  not  be  announced  by  any  symptoms  apart  from  the 
loss  of  muscular  power,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  febrile  movement  with 
albuminuria.  The  muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  phar- 
ynx, and  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  some- 
times so  involved,  that  the  food  and  drinks  are  not  swallowed  till  after 
several  successive  efforts,  and  a  part  may  be  returned  through  the  nostrils. 
A  portion  of  the  food  sometimes  enters  the  larynx,  so  as  to  produce  vio- 
lent coughing.  As  we  observe  the  dysphagia,  it  seems  as  if  there  must 
be  pharyngitis,  which  renders  deglutition  difficult,  but  on  inspecting  the 
fauces  we  find  no  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  has 
recovered  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  nerves  only  are  affected.  The 
velum  palati  hangs  flaccid  and  motionless  like  a  curtain  ;  and  the  relaxed 
gtate  of  the  muscles  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  causes  guttural  respira- 
tion, or  snoring  in  certain  cases,  which  is  especially  marked  during  sleep. 
In  severe  cases  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  endanger  suffocation  from 
the  lodgment  of  food  in  the  larynx,  and  inspire  dread  of  taking  food  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  Tickling,  and  even  pricking  the  velum  fails  to  induce 
motion.  In  some  there  is  only  faucial  paralysis,  but  in  many  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  occurs  in  other  parts  also.  Whenever  it  occurs  elsewhere, 
the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  nearly  always  involved  at  the  same  time. 
Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  affect  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye,  causing 
strabismus ;  the  muscles  of  one  side,  causing  hemiplegia  ;  of  the  legs, 
causing  paraplegia  ;  or  of  an  arm  on  one  side  and  leg  on  the  opposite.  It 
does  not  commence  simultaneously  in  the  various  muscles  which  are 
affected,  but  in  succession,  those  first  affected  being  for  the  most  part 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  some  patients  the  muscles  of  the  bladder 
are  paralyzed,  leading  to  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty  in  passing  it. 
Paralysis  in  the  limbs  is  frequently  preceded  by  tingling  or  a  sensation  of 
formication.  There  is  often  not  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  in 
the  paralyzed  part,  but  more  or  less  numbness  with  difficulty  rather  than 
impossibility  of  motion.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
paralysis  was  almost  general,  and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases 
in  which  the  heart  was  paralyzed,  death  occurring  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  relates  a  case  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
MediciMf  May,  1860,  in  which  there  were  not  only  strabismus,  partial 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  so 
that  food  was  regurgitated,  but  the  head  dropped  forward  so  that  the 
chin  rested  on  the  sternum. 

A  majority  of  those  affected  with  paralysis  recover,  although  few  regain 
the  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one  month,  and  many  do 
not  till  between  two  and  four  months. 

Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria  ;  some  have  pres- 
byopia ;  others  myopia  ;  some  see  double  ;  some  are  amaurotic  ;  while  in 
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others  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the  other,  or  both  pupils  are  dilated, 
and  feebly  sensitive  to  light.  This  impairment  or  perversion  of  vision 
gradually  disappears  as  the  vigor  of  system  returns. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  paralysis,  as  that  of  reflex  irritation  advocated  by  Brown-S^qoard, 
that  of  anssmia,  etc.  A  careful  examination  of  the  nervous  centres, 
made  in  certain  fatal  cases,  has  revealed  nothing  which  throws  light  on 
its  etiology.  That  the  diphtheritic  virus  causes  paralysis  by  some  special 
action  is  evident,  for  there  is  no  other  infectious  disease  which  is  attended 
and  followed  by  paralysis  so  often  as  diphtheria.  The  most  plausible 
theor)'  is  that  recently  brought  to  light  by  histological  examinations,  which 
have  shown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  in  paralyased  parts  have  undergone 
degenerative  changes,  as  mentioned  above,  so  that  under  the  neurilemma, 
we  observe  more  or  less  granular  matter,  in  place  of  the  normal  nerve 
tissue,  or  lying  in  this  tissue.  Among  the  many  anatomical  changes 
which  the  specific  principle  produces,  those  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  important,  since  pathological  changes  in  the 
nerves  which  supply  paralyzed  muscles  sanction  the  belief  that  they  sos- 
tain  a  causative  relation  to  the  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  readily 
made  when  the  case  has  continued  a  few  hours,  for  the  characteristic  false 
membrane  is  observed  on  inspection  of  the  fauces.  I  have  usually  at  my 
first  visit  been  able  to  state  the  nature  of  the  pharyngitis  from  its  i^pear- 
ance.  But  there  are  cases  which  vary  from  the  typical  form  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  more  or  less  difficult.  The  confcrvoid  growth  of  sprue,  when 
occurring  upon  the  fauces,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  false  membrane 
of  diphtheria,  but  the  error  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other  in  cases  which 
I  have  met,  has  been  due  to  hasty  and  careless  examination  rather  than 
to  any  real  difficulty  in  the  discrimination.  The  peculiar  product  of 
sprue  has  but  little  depth  and  coherence,  and  is  readily  detached  without 
injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  its  vessels.  If  there  be  any  doabt,  the 
differential  diagnosis  can  be  readily  made  by  the  microscope. 

Follicular  pharyngitis,  like  diphtheria,  commences  with  sharp  fever, 
which,  however,  is  ephemeral,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  round 
white  masses  in  the  site  of  the  follicles,  usually  over  the  tonsils  only. 
These  masses  do  not  occur  in  patches,  like  those  of  diphtheria,  except 
when  two  or  three  are  in  close  proximity  and  unite,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  number  are  discrete  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Follicular  pha- 
ryngitis often  occurs  in  several  members  of  a  family  at  the  same  time,  in- 
volves no  danger,  and  is  quickly  cured.  The  white  masses  consist  of  the 
inspissated  secretion  of  the  follicles  mixed  with  epithelial  cells. 

The  diagnosis  of  diphtheritic  from  membranous  laryngitis  is  often  diffi- 
cult. Diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  tumefaction 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  more  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
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Moreofer  the  laryngitis  is  often  secondary  in  point  of  time  to  the  pharyn- 
gitb,  so  that  in  the  first  day  of  the  former  we  observe  bo  much  faucial 
iaflaiDiuation,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  predominates  ;  whereas  in 
true  croup,  the  laryngitis  precedes  and  predominates. 

Often  the  diagnosis  is  made  clear  by  the  history.  Thus  a  boy,  aged 
two  years  and  ten  months,  died  of  acute  lar}'ngo-tracheiti8,  lasting 
about  four  days.  Ue  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  houses 
were  scattered,  and  where  there  had  been  no  recent  diplitheria.  The 
esse  cotnmenced  with  hoarseness,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  fatal 
obstruction  in  the  air- passages,  without  any  pseudo-membrane  upon  the 
fances  or  upon  any  other  visible  part.  This  case  peemed  to  be  identical 
with  the  true  croup  with  which  we  were  familiar  before  the  occurrence  of 
diphtheria  in  New  York  ;  and  yet  it  was  diphtheritic,  for  two  or  three 
days  after  the  death  of  the  child,  two  nurses  who  attended  him  were 
afiected  with  severe  diphlheritic  pharyngitis  with  the  cbaracteristic 
pwudo-membrane. 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  nrine,  with  or  without 
fihrinoufl  casts,  aids  in  establishing  the  diagnosia,  for  it  Is  more  common 
in  diphtheria  than  in  croup.  It  is  evident,  from  the  above  facta,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  diphtheritic  from  membranous  croup,  though  possible  in  typi- 
cal cases,  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  not  endemic  or  epidemic,  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  at  the  bedside  in  localities  where  diphtheria  pre- 
vails, especially  when  tliere  is  little  or  no  exudation  upon  the  fauces. 

Pbookobis. — No  infectious  disease  presents  greater  differences  in  type 
or  severity.  In  mild  epidemics,  with  moderate  fever,  slight  faucial  swell- 
ing, and  little  extent  of  the  pseudo- membrane,  a  large  majority  recover, 
and  would  recover  even  without  treatment.  Uncertainty  of  prognosis,  of 
which  even  physicians  of  ample  experience  complain,  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  diphtheria  terminates  fatally  in  several  distinct  ways,  tience 
white  the  patient  may  he  secure  as  regards  the  more  manifest  and  common 
conditions  of  danger,  so  as  to  justify  a  favorable  prt^osis  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physician  who  attends  him,  the  fatal  result  may  suddenly  occur 
from  some  unseen  and  unsuspected  cause. 

Death  in  diphtheria  may  result  from — 

1st.  Diphtheritic  blood-poisoning. 

2d.  Probably,  also,  from  septic  blood-poisoning  produced  by  absorption 
from  the  under  surface  of  tbe  decomposing  pseudo- membrane.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  constitutional  effects  of  sepsis  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  diphtheritic  poison.  Septic  poisoning  is  obviously  most 
apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pscudo-membmne  is  extensive, 
and  deeply  imbedded,  and  its  decomposition  attended  by  an  offensive 
offliivium.  Cervical  eellulitis,  and  adenitis,  which,  when  severe,  cause  very 
considerable  swelling  of  the  neck,  appear  to  be  often,  if  not  usually,  due  to 
septic  absorption  from  the  faucial  surface,  the  inflammation  extending 
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from  the  absorbents  to  the  glands  and  connective  tissue.  Considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  neck,  therefore,  seldom  occurs  in  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever,  without  manifest  symptoms  of  toxaemia,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  its  presence. 

3d.  Obstructive  laryngitis. 

4th.  UrsBmia. 

5th.  Sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  either  from  the  ansemia,  and 
general  feebleness,  from  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  infectious  diseases  of  a  malig- 
nant type,  or  from  ante-mortem  heart  clots. 

6th.  Suddenly  developed  passive  congestion  and  CBdema  of  the  lungs, 
probably  due  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  apparently  from  this  cause 
during  the  period  of  supposed  convalescence,  and  when  this  visits  of  the 
physician  had  been  discontinued.  Thus  in  a  case  in  my  practice,  symp. 
toms  of  (Bdema  pulmonum  (moist  r&les  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  em- 
barrassed breathing)  suddenly  occurred  nearly  one  month  after  the  disap. 
pearance  of  the  faucial  pseudo-membrane  and  inflammation.  The  urine, 
which  had  contained  considerable  albumen  during  the  active  period  of  the 
malady,  had  for  some  time  shown  no  trace,  or  but  slight  trace  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  proper  tests.  By  active  stimulation  these  symptoms  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  heart's  action  se^^cd  normal,  unless 
a  little  weakened.  On  the  following  day  the  same  symptoms  reappeared, 
and  death  occurred  before  I  was  able  to  reach  the  house. 

That  physician  obviously  is  least  apt  to  err  in  prognosis,  who  recognizes 
the  fact  that  patients  are  liable  to  perish  in  any  of  these  different  ways, 
and  carefully  examines  in  reference  to  all  the  conditions  which  involve 
danger.  Many  physicians,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  are 
remiss  in  not  examining  more  frequently  the  urine  of  diphtheritic  patients, 
for  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  diphtheria, 
indicating  a  poisonous  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  yet  the  appear- 
ance of  the  urine  to  the  naked  eye  is  probably  normal. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable  are, 
repugnance  to  food,  vomiting,  pallor  of  countenance,  with  progressive 
weakness  and  emaciation  from  the  blood-poisoning  ;  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  with  casts  in  the  urine,  showing  uraemia,  to  which  the  vomiting 
is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attributable  ;  a  free  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, or  occlusion  of  them  by  inflammatory  thickening,  and  exudation, 
showing  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  in* 
volved,  haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or  fauces,  and  obstructed  respiration. 
In  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  attended  by  obstructed  respiration,  a  large  ma- 
jority have  thus  far  died,  whether  treated  by  the  most  approved  inhala- 
tions or  by  tracheotomy.  One,  at  least,  of  the  above  symptoms  has  been 
present  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  observed. 
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Treatment. — Although  diphtheria  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  severe  infectious  maladies  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  physicians  are  far  from  agreeing  in  reference  to  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment  This  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  therapeutic  re- 
qairements  is  due  in  part  to  difference  in  the  type  of  the  malady  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  epidemics,  in  part  to  difference  in  diagnosis,  so  that  one 
considers  a  case  to  be  diphtheritic,  which  another  regards  as  a  non- 
specific inflammation,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  different  theories  are  held 
respecting  the  cause  and  nature  of  diphtheria.  Scarcely  any  other  dis- 
ease presents  such  a  diversity  in  type  as  diphtheria,  from  cases,  so  mild 
that  nearly  all  recover,  whatever  the  measures  employed,  to  those  so  severe 
that  a  large  proportion  die  under  the  best  possible  treatment ;  and  this 
differeDce  in  type  may  be  observed  in  cases  occurring  at  the  same  time 
in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  and  even  in  the  cases  which  two  physi- 
cians practising  near  each  other  may  be  called  to  treat.  Hence  one 
physician  recommends  with  confidence  a  medicine  or  mode  of  treatment 
as  eminently  successful  in  his  hands,  which  another  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of. 

The  germ  theory,  described  above,  according  to  which  diphtheria  is 
produced  by  micro-organisms,  has  in  my  opinion  had  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  therapeutics  of  this  malady.  Acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  does 
not  require  us  to  believe  that  diphtheria  is  primarily  local,  for  these  or- 
ganisms might  enter  and  infect  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  before  any 
symptom  occurred,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  promulgated,  we  are  taught 
that  these  organisms  alight  upon  one  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  usually  the 
faaces,  where  they  excite  local  inflammatory  action,  and  if  not  promptly 
destroyed,  are  very  apt  to  penetrate  the  tissues,  enter  the  blood,  and  ea- 
tablish  a  constitutional  disease.  Acceptance  of  this  theory  evidently  leads 
to  the  employment  of  germicide  medicines,  the  so-called  antiseptics,  or 
anti-ferments,  externally  and  internally,  to  arrest  and  destroy  the  vege- 
table growth,  their  local  use  suflScing,  according  to  the  theory,  in  the 
early  stage,  when  these  organisms  have  passed  no  further  than  the  sur- 
face, bat  their  internal  use  being  required  in  addition,  if  the  malady  have 
eontinaed  longer,  and  the  disease  have  become  general.  Hence,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  doctrine  came  in  vogue,  carbolic  acid,  chlorine  prepara- 
tions, bromine,  the  sulphites,  phenic  acid,  and,  as  the  best  representative 
of  this  class  of  medicines,  and  most  powerful  antiseptic,  salicylic  acid, 
ittained  at  once  prominence  as  the  agents  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
care  diphtheria,  by  destroying  the  cause.  A  solution  of  bromine  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  having  been  used,  with  apparent  good  results,  in 
^e  antiseptic  surgery  of  the  army  during  the  late  war,  has  obtained  under 
the  influence  of  this  theory  some  reputation  in  New  York  as  a  remedy 
for  diphtheria,  employed  externally  and  internally,  and  without  the  aid 
of  other  therapeatic  agents.     A  certain  number  of  drops  are  administered 
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internally  every  bour^  or  second  hour,  properly  dilated,  and  the  same 
medicine  nndilated,  or  with  less  dilation,  is  applied  to  the  faaces  with  a 
brash  at  regahir  intervals. 

Bat  experience,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  is  the  safe  gaide  in  therapea- 
tics,  and,  according  to  my  observations,  internal  antiseptic  measures  have 
not  seemed  to  exert  any  marked  controlling  effect  on  the  coarse  of  diph- 
theria. 

Thus  in  Case  lY.  related  above,  a  child  of  four  years  took,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  iron  on  the  first 
hour,  two  grains  of  quinine  on  the  second  hour,  and  three  grains  of  sali- 
cylic acid  on  the  third  hour,  and  this  treatment  was  continued  night  and 
day  ;  and  yet  this  child,  having  from  the  first  taken  sixteen  grains  of  qui- 
nine, twenty-four  of  salicylic  acid,  besides  the  potash  and  iron  daily,  died 
after  eight  days  with  profound  blood  poisoning,  having  had  many  extrava- 
sations of  blood. 

This  case,  which  presented  the  ordinary  history  of  fatal  diphtheria,  did 
not  seem  to  be  materially  modified  by  the  internal  antiseptic  treatment. 
It  would  apparently  have  done  as  well  without  it.  It  is  but  one  case» 
though  an  average  example,  and  I  have  not  observed  any  other  in  which 
the  internal  use  of  antiseptics  seemed  to  produce  a  curative  effect.  My 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  bromine  treatment  is  limited  to  the  four  chi]. 
dren  of  one  family,  and  to  the  effects  of  its  use,  which  have  been  reported 
to  me  by  others. 

The  theory  that  micrococci,  or  vegetable  monads,  are  the  specific  prin- 
ciple of  diphtheria,  which  suggests  and  justifies  the  antiseptic  treatment, 
was  promulgated  to  the  profession  by  those  who  had  seen  less  of  diph- 
theria   than    many    others,    but  had    zealously   used    the    microscope. 
Their  opinion,  based  on  microscopic  examinations  and  experiments,  plausi- 
ble, because  having  the  appearance  of  scientific  exactness,  was  widely  re- 
ceived.    And  since,  according  to  this  theory,  diphtheria  is  at  first  localized 
at  the  point  upon  the  surface  where  the  micrococci  are  received,  this  opin- 
ion, so  far  as  it  was  accepted,  evidently  led  to  the  early  energetic  treatment 
of  the  local  ailment,  and  indifference  as  regards  constitational  measures.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  profession  have  been  led  by  theories  to 
regard  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria  as  of  prime  importance,  especially 
during  the   first  stage  of  the  malady.     About  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Trousseau  was  making  his  observations  on  diphtheria,  and  his  views  had 
great  weight  with  the  profession  in  both  continents,  it  was  believed  that 
those  blood  diseases,  which  were  communicated  by  inoculation,  were  at 
first  local,  even  after  the  specific  inflammation  had  appeared  at  the  poinU 
of  inoculation.    Syphilis,  for  example,  could  be  cured,  it  was  thought,  by 
proper  applications  to  the  specific  eruption,  if  made  within  a  certain  number 
of  days,  and  before  the  poison  had  entered  the  blood.  In  the  same  way  i^ 
was  believed  that  diphtheria  is  commonly  received  by  inoculation,  as  i^ 
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confessedly  sometimes  is,  and  could  be  cured  by  early  applied  local  meas- 
ures.    Hence  Trousseau  recommended  to  attack  the  pseudo-membrane, 
with  what  he  designates  **  savage  energy."     After  a  time  it  began  to  be 
believed  that  the  acute  infectious  diseases  are  already  constitutional,  al- 
though contracted  by  inoculation,  when  the  specific  eruption  or  lesion  has 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  and  that  therefore  no  local  treatment  can  pre- 
vent blood  contamination,  since  it  is  already  present.     Now,  when  this, 
opinion  was  received  generally  by  the  profession,  and  diphtheria  began  to 
be  regarded  a  constitutional  malady,  in  its  inception,  as  much  as  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  the  promulgation  of  the  bacterian  theory  exerted  a  retro- 
grade influence,  so  that  it  seemed  for  a  time,  as  if  the  old  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  age  of  Bretonneau,  and  Trousseau,  would  be  restored.     At 
this  time  there  appeared  in  our  language  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Ziems- 
8eD*8  Encyclopedia,  and  as  the  authors  of  these  volumes  are  for  the  most 
part  patient  and  exhaustive   investigators,  these  volumes  occupied   the 
centres  of  our  private  libraries,  and  were  pointed  out  as  the  means  which 
wonid  be^  likely  to  elevate  the  profession  of  this  country  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  medical  knowledge.     The  treatise  on  diphtheria  contained  in  this 
encyclopedia,  the  most  minute  of  any  on  this  subject  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  eagerly  sought  for  and  read,  and  an  immense  amount  of  harm 
done.    The  writer  of  this  treatise  is  fully  committed  to  the  bacterian 
theory,  and  the  section  relating  to  treatment  begins  thus  :  *Mn  diphtheria 
we  have  to  deal  at  first  with  an  infection,  which  is  localized,  and  after- 
ward with  a  general  dise^ise  resulting  from  this,  out  of  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  developed  still  later  affections  of  various  organs,"  and  he  dis- 
cneses  first  the  local  treatment  as  of  paramount  importance,  and,  secondly, 
the  general  treatment.     It  was  a  great  misfortune,  that  a  treatise  like 
that  by  Sanne  had  not  appeared  in  place  of  the  one  published.     But 
the  mischief  was  done,  the  brush  and  inhalations  were  made  the  potent 
instmments  of  cure,  and  constitutional  remedies  held  the  second  place,  and 
were  believed  to  be  unnecessary,  except  when  local  treatment  had  failed 
to  destroy  the  micrococci,  and  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  general  infec- 
tion had  arrived.     For  a  time  this  theory  has  had  its  influence  on  prac- 
tice, bat  unpleasant  experiences  have  taught,  and  are  teaching,  physicians, 
that  local  measures,  however  early  and  perseveringly  employed,  do  not 
protect  the  system  from  the  diphtheritic  poison,  do  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  unmistakable  symptoms  of  general  infection  in  all  cases  of  a  grave 
type.    Whatever  the  theory,  experience  gradually  establishes  the  fact,  in 
the  minds  of  all  observing  physicians,  that  constitutional  treatment  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  diphthena,  as  it  is  in  that  other  malady,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  most  nearly  akin  to  it,  namely,  scarlet  fever,  except 
when  the  danger  is  located  in  the  larynx. 

Between  December,  1875,  and  July,  1878,  I  examined  minutely,  and 
preserved  records  of,  104  cases  of  primary  diphtheria,  occurring  either  in 
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my  private  practice,  or  seen  by  me  in  consultation,  besides  observing  cases, 
and  witnessing  autopsies  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  where  diph- 
theria was  endemic  nearly  two  years.  From  these  observations,  and 
from  the  many  cases  which  I  have  since  observed,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  treatment,  constitutional  and  local,  of  diphtheria, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  accept  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

1st.  The  specific  principle  of  diphtheria,  in  all  probability,  enters  the 
blood,  in  ordinary  cases,  through  the  lungs  ;  and  after  an  incubative  pe- 
riod, which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight  days,  produces  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  disease. 

2d.  As  in  vaccinia  the  system  is  infected  as  soon  as  the  vaccine  erup- 
tion appears,  so  in  diphtheria  the  blood  is  infected  as  soon  as  the  pharyn- 
gitis and  pseudo-membrane  occur.  Their  intimate  relation  to  the  circu- 
latory system,  and  especially  the  fact  that  raising  the  pseudo-membrane 
lacerates  capillaries,  and  causes  bleeding,  prevents  our  believing  otherwise. 

3d.  The  blood  poisoning  is  probably  sometimes  septic,  but  as  it  ordin- 
arily occurs,  it  is  produced  by  a  specific  principle  peculiar  to  diphtheria. 

4th.  Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  the  system  can  be  protected 
by  antiseptic  or  preservative  medicines  administered  internally.  A  quantity^ 
of  this  kind  of  medicine,  introduced  into  the  system,  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  blood  and  tissues  from  the  action  of  the  diphtheritic  virus,  would, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  be  so  large  as  to  arrest  molecular  action, 
and  therefore  the  functions  of  organs,  and  occasion  death. 

5th.  There  is  no  known  antidote  for  diphtheria,  in  the  sense  in  which 
quinia  is  an  antidote  for  malarial  diseases,  and  no  more  probability  that 
such  an  antidote  will  be  discovered  than  for  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid  fever. 

6th.  Diphtheria,  like  erysipelas,  has  no  fixed  duration.  It  may  cease 
in  two  or  three  days,  or  continue  as  many  weeks  ;  but  the  specific  poison 
acts  with  more  intensity  in  the  commencement  than  subsequently,  and  its 
energy  gradually  abates.  Hence,  diphtheritic  inflammation,  which  arises 
in  the  beginning  of  diphtheria,  as  laryngitis,  is  more  severe  and  dangerous 
than  when  the  malady  has  continued  a  few  days. 

Vth.  The  indication  of  treatment  is  to  sustain  the  patient  by  the  most 
nutritious  diet,  by  tonics,  and  stimulants  ;  and  to  employ  other  measures, 
general  and  local,  as  adjuvants,  to  meet  special  indications  which  may 
arise.  The  rules  of  treatment  appropriate  for  scarlet  fever,  apply  for  the 
most  part  to  diphtheria.  Local  treatment  of  the  inflammations  should  be 
unirritating,  and  designed  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes  and  septic 
poisoning.  Irritating  applications  which  produce  pain  lasting  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  or  which  increase  the  area  or  degree  of  redness,  are  apt  to 
do  harm,  and  increase  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 

General  Treatment. — This  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the 
three  heads,  food,  stimulants,  and  tonics.     All  physicians  of  cxperienco 
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recognize  tlic  importance  of  the  use  of  the  most  nutritions  and  easily 
digested  fond,  and  the  preBcrration  of  the  appetite — for  the  safety  of  the 
patient  retiuires  that  he  should  retain,  so  far  as  possible,  his  flesh  and 
strength.  The  more  nutritious  and  easily  digested  the  food,  given  in  suffi- 
cient qaantity,  with  the  appetite  preserved,  the  less,  obviously,  the  danger 
of  the  fatal  prostration,  which  so  frequently  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly in  grave  cases.  Beef-tea,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  meat,  milk  with 
farinaceous  food,  etc.,  should  he  adniiniHtercd  every  two  or  ihree  hours,  or 
to  the  full  extent,  without  overta;!ing  digestion.  Failure  of  the  appetite, 
and  refusal  to  take  food,  are  justly  regarded  as  very  unfavorable  signs. 
One  objection  to  the  use  of  the  brush,  instead  of  spraying  the  fauces  with 
the  at^jmizer,  is  that  it  h  more  apt  to  provoke  vomiting,  by  which  nutri- 
ment, that  is  so  much  required,  is  lost.  In  malignant  cases  of  diphtheria, 
aa  in  scarlet  fever  of  a  similar  type,  patients  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
■lamber  too  long  without  nutriment.  It  is  the  slumber  of  toxirmia,  and 
should  be  interrupted  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  give  the  food. 

Stimflantb. — M.  Sann^-,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  diphtheria,  says  : 
"  De  tons  leg  antifteplitjues  donncs  ^  I'iiit^rieur,  I'alcool  est  de  beauconp 
le  plus  atr.  Plus  I'infection  est  prononce,  plus  il  faut  insister  sur  les  com- 
poses alco{>li(]nca."  lie  states  that  Briclietcau  reports  the  history  of  a 
patient,  who  took  daily,  during  the  diphtheria,  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  the 
wine  of  Bordeaux,  without  the  least  symptom  of  intoxication  or  headaclie. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  was  reported  to  me,  in  which  nearly  a  bottle  of 
brandy  was  given  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  ill  effect, 
and  an  apparent  good  result  on  the  general  course  of  the  disease.  The 
same  rule  holds  true  in  diphtheria  as  in  other  acute  infectious  maladies, 
that  white  mild  cases  do  well  without  alcohoiic  stimulants,  they  are  rc- 
(]nired  in  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and  should  be  administered  in  large  and 
frequent  doses,  whenever  pallor  and  loss  of  appetite,  or  of  strength  and 
fleah,  indicate  danger  from  the  diphtheritic  or  septic  infection.  It  matters 
little  how  the  Btiraulant  is  administered,  whether  milk-punch  or  wine- 
whey,  provided  that  the  proper  (jnantity  is  employed.  Dr.  E.  N.  Chap- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  a  physician  of  lai^e  experience,  eonBiders  alcohol 
almost  a  specific  for  diphtheria.  I  believe,  from  my  observations,  that, 
if  given  early  and  frequently  in  grave  cases,  as,  for  example  one  teaspoon- 
fal  every  half  hour  of  brandy  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  it  docs  have  a  ten- 
dency to  render  the  disease  more  tractable,  and  that  it  therefore  affords 
important  aid  in  saving  the  patient's  life,  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that 
it  is  aa  nearly  a  specilic  as  any  other  agent.  But  to  be  instniraental  in 
saving  life  in  malignant  cases,  it  must  be  given  boldly  from  the  start. 
If  thet«  be  marked  diphtheritic  toxemia  when  its  use  is  commenced  it  will 
not  save  life,  but  it  may  prolong  it.  Although  an  nilvoc^te  of  the  liberal 
use  of  alcohol  I  cannot  regard  this  agent  as  a  specific.  When  I  com- 
menced serving  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  in  May,  1878,  the 
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quarantine  wards  contained  four  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
five  years,  who  had  been  sick  a  few  days  with  severe  diphtheria,  and  it 
was  evident  at  a  glance  that  they  must  soon  perish  with  the  ordinary  mild 
sustaining  treatment.  Quinine,  iron,  the  most  nutritious  food,  and  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  were  being  given,  and  we  determined 
to  increase  the  Bourbon  whiskey  to  one  teaspoonful  every  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  day  and  night.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  result  might  have 
been  with  the  earlier  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  blood  poison- 
ing was  now  too  profound,  and  one  after  the  other  died.  That  intoxica< 
tion  is  so  seldom  produced  in  this  disease  by  frequent  and  large  doses  of 
the  alcoholic  compounds  is  due  partly  to  the  quick  elimination  of  such  sob- 
stances  from  the  system,  and  in  part,  probably,  to  the  nature  of  diphtheria. 
In  fulfilling  the  indication  for  sustaining  treamcnt,  the  vegetable  tonict 
have  been  long  used,  especially  cinchona  and  its  alkaloid  principle  quinia. 
The  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  the  fluid  extract,  have  been  used 
and  recommended  by  physicians  of  experience  ;  but  of  vegetable  agents, 
quinia  has  long  been«and  still  is  more  frequently  prescribed  than  all  others. 
But  the  doses  employed  vary  greatly  in  size  and  frequency,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  different  physicians.  It  is  administered  in  large  doses  for  its  anti- 
pyretic effect,  so  that  twenty  or  thirty  grains  are  given  daily,  and  in  small 
doses,  as  one  to  two  grains  every  fourth  hour,  for  its  tonic  effect.  That 
there  is  nothing  antagonistic  in  the  action  of  quinine  to  the  diphtheritic 
virus,  and  that  it  is  beneficial  in  the  same  way,  and  no  further,  than  in 
other  acute  infectious  diseases  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted  by  the  pro- 
fession. Large  and  frequent  doses  apparently  produce  no  amelioration 
in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  or  diminish  the  degree  of  blood-poisoning, 
as  is  shown  by  cases  like  the  following,  which  are  not  infrequent  during 
severe  epidemics. 

C,  aged  four  years,  male,  was  examined  by  me  in  consultation,  on 
February  10th,  18V6.  I  learned  that  he  had  apparently  contracted  diph- 
theria from  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  through  a  defective  trap  in  the  little 
room  where  he  slept,  and  that  the  disease  began  after  midday  on 
February  6th,  with  fever.  At  10  P.M.  of  the  same  day,  when  visited  by 
the  family  physician,  the  temperature  was  103°,  and  the  fauces  were  red, 
but  without  any  pseudo-membrane.  Four  grains  of  quinia  were  ordered  to 
be  given  every  two  hours,  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of 
iron,  with  two  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium,  to  be  given  three  times 
hourly.  On  the  Yth  the  exudation  covered  both  tonsils  ana  the  half  arches  ; 
temperature  102^**  ;  evening,  temperature  100**  ;  pulse  128.  8th.  Is 
playful  ;  pulse  100  ;  has  slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  ;  evening, 
some  extension  upward  of  the  pseudo-membrane  ;  has  vomiting.  9w. 
Pulse  144;  vomits  often.  10th.  At  3  P.M.  began  to  grow  worse; 
pharynx  and  nostrils  covered  with  the  exudation.  From  this  time  the 
case  rapidly  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination. 

It  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  obtain  the  urine  for  exami- 
nation and  death  occurred  a  few  hours  afterwards.     Forty-eight  grains  of 
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qaiiuA  d^Ijy  administered  from  the  first  day,  had  no  appreciable  effect  in 
guyiog  ^^  ^^^  pn^resB  of  the  malady,  had  no  such  effect  as  would  be 
li][ely  to  follow  were  its  action  antidotal,  or  did  it  tend  to  prevent  or 
diminish  the  blood  poisoning.     As  an  antipyretic,  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing from  our  experience  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  New  York 
Fonndling  Asylum,  quinine  is  inferior  to  salicylate  of  sodium,  both  in 
symptomatic  and  constitutional  fevers,  but  as  it  is  a  tonic,  and  does  not 
impair  digestion,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  medicine  in  diphtheria, 
when  the  febrile  movement  is  so  great  that  an  antipyretic  is  needed. 
Great  elevation  of  temperature,  however,  seldom  occurs    in  diphtheria 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  for  when  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning 
occur  the  temperature  is  apt  to  fall,  so  that  in  profound  toxsemia,  it  is 
often  not  more  than  101°  or  102°,  and  the  indication  for  quinine  is 
then  not  for  its  antipyretic  but  tonic  action.    The  following  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  this  agent  as  a  tonic  for  a  child  of  five  years. 

9 .  Qulniae  sulphat.,  3  ss  ; 

Elix.  adjuvantis  (Caswell  and  Hazard)  ; 
or. 

Elix.  tarax.  comp.,  |  !j.     Misce. 
Give  one  teaspoonful  every  foar  hoars. 

All  physicians  who  are  familiar  with  diphtheria  have  noticed  the  pallor, 
1ms  of  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength,  which  commence  before  the  close  of 
the  first  week  in  severe  cases,  and  which  are  always  unfavorable  symp- 
toms, indicating,  as  they  do  rapid  and  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
blood.  The  use  of  iron  is  at  once  suggested  as  the  proper  medicinal 
remedy  to  arrest  this  blood  change,  from  its  known  effect  in  increasing 
the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter 
in  these  corpuscles,  and  the  nutritive  elements  in  the  blood.  By  its  effect 
on  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  it  increases  the 
fonctional  activity  of  organs,  aud  improves  the  general  nutrition.  The 
ferroginous  preparations,  therefore,  hold  an  important  place  in  the  thera- 
peutics of  diphtheria.  The  one  which  has  long  stood  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  is  now  commonly  used,  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  pf 
iron.  It  should  be  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  as  five  drops  hourly, 
to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years. 

The  inflammations,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible,  should  be  treated  by 
local  measures,  but  we  may  combine  with  the  iron,  one  which  exerts  a 
decidedly  curative  action  on  buccal  and  pharyngeal  inflammations,  which 
ifl  a  solvent  of  pseudo-membranes,  and  which,  after  it  enters  the  system, 
being  largely  eliminated  from  the  salivary  glands,  continues  after  the  dose 
is  taken  to  have  effect  on  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  buccal  cavity  and 
fauces.  This  medicine,  namely,  the  chlorate  of  potassium ^  has  of  late 
years  become  a  domestic  remedy,  but  the  laity  should  be  cautioned  in 
reference  to  its  use.     It  is  an  irritant  to  the  kidneys  in  large  doses,  pro- 
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ducing  intense  inflamraatory  congestion  of  these  organs  and  arresting 
their  function.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Dr.  Fountaine  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since,  whose  life  was  sacrificed  by  an  experimental  dose 
of  one  ounce  of  this  agent,  is  remembered  by  the  older  physicians.  A 
few  years  since  in  my  own  practice  a  child  of  about  three  years,  with  an 
active  pharyngitis,  probably  diphtheritic,  and  a  temperature  of  103®, 
was  allowed  to  quench  its  thirst  between  evening  and  morning,  by 
drinking  from  a  small  pitcher  in  which  three  drachms  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  were  dissolved.  In  the  morning  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and 
found  the  surface  of  the  patient  cold  and  blue,  and  pulse  feeble.  The 
urine  was  totally  suppressed,  and  instead  of  it  a  few  drops  of  blood  passed 
from  the  urethra.  Death  occurred  before  night.  The  chlorate  had  apparently 
produced  some  irritation  upon  the  intestinal  surface,  but  the  fatal  result 
was  evidently  due  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  A  child  of  three  years  should 
not  take  more  than  three  grains  at  a  dose,  and  no  more  than  one  drachm 
in  twenty -four  hours.  The  following  will  be  found  useful  prescriptions : 

B.  Tine,  ferrl  chloridi,  3  ij  ; 

Potas.  chlor&t. ,  3  j ; 

Syp.  Bimplic,  |  iv.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours  for  a  child  of  three  years.    In 

place  of  the  simple  syrup  three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  glycerine  may  be 

employed. 

B .  Tine,  ferrl  ehloridi,  3  ij  ; 

Acidi  sulphurosi,  3  j  ; 

Potas.  chlorat.,  3j; 

GlyceriniB,  |  ss ; 

Aq.  calcis,  q.s.  ad.   |  iij.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours  for  a  child  of  three  years. 

The  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  alone,  or  in  combination  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  may  be  given  in  two-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  sim- 
ple syrup,  in  place  of  the  above  mixture,  when  the  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  has  considerably  abated  or  is  moderate  ;  or  the  beef,  iron,  and  wine 
of  the  shops  may  be  given  every  hour  or  second  hour.  If  the  patient 
iqiprove,  and  the  disease  begin  to  decline,  the  intervals  between  the 
doses  may  be  lengthened,  but  the  tonic  should  not  be  entirely  discon- 
tinued until  the  patient  is  far  advanced  in  recovery,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  sequelae,  which  take  their  origin  in  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood. 

Local  Treatment. — It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  local  measures  should  be  employed,  as  stated  above.  It  is  to  reduce 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  destroy  the  diphtheritic  poi* 
son,  and  contagious  properties  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  to  destroy  the 
septic  poison,  and  prevent  its  absorption,  if  any  form.  Forcible  removal 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  irritating  applications,  the  use  of  a  sponge  or 
other  rough  instrument,  for  making  the  applications,  should  be  avoided  as 
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likely  to  do  harifi.  The  appliculions  should  be  made  either  with  a  large 
camcrfi-hiur  peucU,  or,  better  for  tnoBt  of  the  minlures  eiupioyed,  with  tlie 
atomiter.  The  hand  atomizer,  like  Richardson'shard  rubber,  or  Delano's, 
which  is  of  simple  coDBtmction,  while  il  carries  a  heavy  spray  from  the 
carved  tube,  which  is  introduced  over  the  tongue,  is  very  useful. 

Half  &  do£en  to  a  dozen  comprcssioni  of  the  bulb  of  the  hand  atomieer 
cover  the  sorface  of  the  throat  wore  effectually  with  the  liquid  than  can 
be  done  by  several  applications  of  the  brush,  and  it  is  usually  not  dreaded 
by  the  patient.  Diroinutian  of  sixc  of  the  psteudo-raeinbrone  under  tha 
use  of  the  spray  is  a  favorable  sign,  but  if  it  do  not  diminish,  its  pretence 
can  do  tittle  barm,  provided  that  it  is  properly  disinfected. 

The  Bteam  atomizer  may  also  be  used,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  more 
conrenient  than  thai  worked  by  the  band,  but  the  medicine  employed  in 
it  is  neccAsarily  much  diluted  by  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  unless  it  be 
of  Bach  a  nature  that  it  can  bo  used  in  both  cup  and  boiler.  The  steam 
atomizer  potiscsses  the  advantage  of  producing  a  steady  spray,  withont 
exciting  or  disturbing  tlie  patient,  so  that  it  can  bo  inhaled  even  during 
sleep,  but  it  is  best  often  to  supplement  its  action  by  the  hand  instru- 
ment. The  hand  atomizer  is  Icsa  apt  to  be  clogged  than  the  delicate 
glass  points  of  the  sleam  instrument,  and  will  vaporize  a  thiclier  liquid. 
This  is  an  important  advantage,  ecpecially  in  using  the  lime-water  for 
inhalation  in  croup,  since  it  can  be  employed  in  the  hand  atomizer  even 
when  it  presents  a  milky  appearance  from  the  amount  of  lime. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tha  Sew  York  Patholi^ical  Society  I  presented 
a  specimen  showing  the  diphtheritic  exudation,  and  a  discusMon  arose  as 
to  what  is  the  safest  and  most  efficient  solvent  of  the  false  membrane,  full 
and  eiiact  knowledge  of  which  is  very  important,  especially  for  correct 
treatment  of  diphtheritic  croup.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  pepsin,  lactic  acid, 
and  lime,  are  solvents  of  pscudo-mcmbrancs,  and  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Pathological  Society  Dr.  Chadboume,  resident  physician  of  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  and  myself,  determined  to  ascertain  experimen- 
tally which  is  the  best  solvent.  Wo  employed  reliable  liquid  pepsin,  acid- 
ulated with  lactic  acid,  thirty  drops  to  the  ounce,  for  one  solvent,  and 
the  officinal  lime-water  for  the  other.  Equal  portions  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane, removed  from  the  larynx  in  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheritic  croup,  were 
added  to  the  same  quantity  of  these  liquids.  The-ltme  water  produced 
complete  solution  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  while  the  lactic  acid  and 
pepsin  required  more  time.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  since,  with  a 
similar  result,  and  have  employed  the  lime-water  mixed  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  qnantity  of  carbonic  acid  water,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  im- 
pair materially  the  solvent  power  of  the  lime.  This  last  experiment  was 
made  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  over 
the  pseudo- membrane  in  each  expiration,  impaired  the  solvent  action  of 
the  lime. 
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Therefore  in  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  plain 
lime  water  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  the  pseudo-membrane  used  by 
the  atomizer  or  gargle,  preferably  by  the  former,  or  one  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  may  be  employed  : 

No.  1. 
Q.  Acid,  carbolic,  3 si; 

Aquffi  calcis,  |  viij.     Misce. 

No.  2. 

3  •  Acid,  carbolic,  3  ss  ,* 
Potas.  chlorat.,  3  iij  ; 
Qlycepinae,  3  ij  ; 
Aquae  calcis,  S  vj.  '  Misoe. 

More  recent  investigations,  conducted  by  Dr.  Chadbonme,  have  shown 
that  liquor  potassa^,  or  liquor  sodse,  one  part  to  forty  of  water,  is  a  still 
more  active  solvent  of  fibrin.  For  further  particulars  relating  to  Uiese 
investigations  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  o£ 
pseudo-membranous  laryngitis. 

Employ  atomizer  every  hour  or  second  hour.  India-rubber  tabing, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  action,  should  be  drawn  over  the  sharp 
point  of  Delano's  atomizer.  In  this  connection,  I  would  state  that  the 
hand  atomizer  with  double  bulb  is  preferable  to  that  with  single  bulb, 
as  the  child  tolerates  better  the  steady  spray.  The  advantage  of  its  use 
is  very  notable  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  croup. 

In  most  cases  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  the  spray  suf- 
fices for  local  treatment,  but  the  following  mixture,  applied  by  a  large 
camel' 8-hair  pencil,  is  also  very  effectual,  immediately  converting  the 
pseudo-membrane  into  an  inert  mass,  and  putting  a  stop  to  all  move- 
ments of  the  bacteria  which  swarm  in  it,  as  I  have  observed  under  the 

microscope  : 

3-  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  viij  ; 

Liq.  ferri  subsulpliat.,  3  ij-iij  ; 
Glycerinee,  Jj.     Misce. 

This  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily,  between  the  spraying,  or 
oftener  without  the  spraying.  It  is  not  irritating  (such  an  effect  would 
condemn  it),  but  it  is  dreaded  by  most  children,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleasant ^^  puckering''  which  it  produces,  and  the  pain  from  the  contrac- 
tion, which  sometimes  extends  to  the  car. 

That  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  most  imperatively  re-> 
quires  local  treatment,  and  in  which  local  measures  are  of  more  impor* 
tance  than  the  constitutional,  is  obviously  the  laryngeal.  Catarrhal  laryn— 
gitis  sometimes  occurs  in  diphtheria,  as  I  have  occasionally  observed  in  tho 
dead-house,  without  producing  any  marked  symptoms,  but  the  pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis  of  diphtheria  is  also  common,  and,  as  all  know^ 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  disease. 
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Dlphtheritio  Oroap. 

Of  the  104  cases  of  primarj  diphtheria,  which  I  have  alluded  to  above 
18  having  heen  seen  by  me  in  family  practice,  between  December  1, 1675, 
and  Jaly»  1878,  and  notes  of  which  1  have  preserved,  in  twenty- five  the 
pi«dominant  inflammation  was  pseudo- membranous  laryngitis.  Cases  in 
which  there  was  some  hoskiness  or  hoarseness  of  voice,  but  no  obstruction 
Id  the  respiration,  were  not  included  in  this  number.  Of  these  twenty- 
five  cases,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  laryngeal  pseudo-membrane,  nine  recovered,  two  by  tracheot- 
omy, and  seven  by  the  inhalation  of  the  spray.  Of  the  sixteen  who  died, 
QDon  two  tracheotomy  was  performed,  while  the  others  were  treated  by 
the  ipray.  It  will  bo  admitted,  1  think,  that  recovery  of  nine  in  twenty- 
fire  cases  was  an  exceptionally  good  result,  and  was  probably  in  part  due 
to  mildncM  in  the  type  of  diphtheria,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  in 
which  these  cases  occurred,  for  if  the  type  be  severe,  the  exudation  is 
more  abundant,  and  the  exudative  process  continues  longer.  But  those 
who  observe  carefully  the  effects  of  the  spray  (of  liquor  potassse,  or  liquor 
sods,  one  part  to  forty  of  water,  or  of  lime-water,  as  the  most  powerful 
solvent  which  can  be  safely  employed),  must  admit  that  it  is  the  most 
effectual  agent  at  our  command  for  treating  this  very  fatal  affection. 
The  following  cases  may  be  cited  as  examples,  showing  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  spray  : 

L,  »t.  9  months,  began  to  have  croupy  cough  on  February  16,  1877, 
bnt  it  was  slight  at  first,  so  as  to  attract  little  attention.  Gradually  this 
symptom  became  worse,  and  on  the  19th  I  was  asked  to  see  her.  At  this 
time  both  inspiration  and  expiration  were  noisy,  the  cough  frequent  and 
eroupy,  the  temperature  101°,  and  the  fauces  red,  but  without  any  pseudo- 
membrane  upon  them.  In  addition  to  the  internal  treatment,  the  steam 
stomizer  was  ordered  to  be  used  every  half  hour  to  every  hour.  On  the 
the  22d  small  patches  of  pseudo-membrane  were  observed  upon  the  fauces, 
the  noisy  respiration  and  croupy  cough  remained  with  little  change,  and 
the  same  treatment  was  continued. 

Wh.  Symptoms  worse  ;  temperature  103°  ;  respiration  still  more  em- 
btrrassed,  and  the  sternum  is  depressed  in  each  respiration.  Evening, 
temperature  101°  ;  respiration  40  ;  pulse  136  ;  urine  scanty,  none  of 
which  can  be  collected  for  examination.  The  steam  atomizer  is  to-day 
substituted  for  the  hand  atomizer,  and  its  constant  use  directed. 

25/A.  No  lividity  of  fingers  or  lips,  but  very  great  dyspnoea;  struggles 
for  breath  at  times,  with  a  wild  expression  of  the  eyes  ;  respiration  40  ; 
pulse  164  ;  temperature  103°.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  it  did  seem 
that  the  child  would  die  before  morning,  and  1  greatly  regretted  that 
tracheotomy  bad  not  been  performed,  and  would  then  have  prepared  for 
it,  except  for  the  opposition  of  the  family.  The  steam  atomizer  was  used 
without  intermission. 

26/A.  Respiration  48,  its  character  as  before,  but  the  mother  states  thai 
the  cough  is  somewhat  looser  ;  temperature  103|°.     The  membranous 
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exudation  has  disappeared  from  the  fauces.     From  this  time  there  was 
gradual  improvement,  and  in  a  few  days  the  child  was  out  of  danger. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  the  above  case  occurred,  diphtheritic 
laryngitis  appeared  in  two  other  families  in  my  practice,  and  the  following 
histories  of  them  will  also  show  the  probable  good  effects  of  the  atomizer  : 

B.,  set.  13  months,  began  to  be  croupy  on  February  14.  On  the  16th, 
when  visited  by  me,  there  were  small  isolated  patches  of  pseudo-membrane 
upon  the  fauces,  and  the  uvula  was  completely  covered  by  this  exudation. 
The  cough  was  croupy,  but  the  respiration  was  much  easier  than  in  the 
above  case,  and  there  was  much  less  hoarseness  of  voice.  The  No.  2 
mixture  was  used  every  half  hour  with  Dclano*s  hand  atomizer,  and  the 
symptoms,  which  never  showed  any  immediate  danger,  gradually  abated. 

B.,  a  girl,  aet.  4  years,  living  in  the  east  side  of  the  city,  began  to  be 
hoarse  on  February  14,  and  on  the  15th  the  dyspnoea  became  so  urgent 
that  the  attending  physician  performed  tracheotomy.  A  cast  two  inches 
in  length,  circular,  and  evidently  extending  nearly  to  the  bifurcation,  was 
expectorated  from  the  opening,  after  which  the  respiration  was  easier. 
Her  temperature  was  constantly  under  100°.  A  few  days  after  the  op- 
eration, symptoms  of  profound  blood-poisoning  occurred.  The  urine  was 
very  albuminous,  and  it  contained  casts.  The  edges  of  the  opening  into 
the  trachea  became  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  pellicle,  and  the  charac- 
teristic offensive  odor  was  observed.  Her  death  occurred  on  February  22. 

The  second  child,  aet.  20  months,  began  to  be  hoarse  on  February  15, 
and  was  visited  by  myself  with  the  attending  physician  on  the  1 7th.  Her 
temperature  was  101°  ;  her  fauces  were  red,  but  with  only  small  patches 
of  exudation,  and  her  respiration  was  embarrassed  and  noisy,  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  We  prescribed,  in  addition  to  sustaining 
remedies,  the  constant  use  of  the  No.  1  mixture  through  the  steam  atomizer. 
Some  of  the  time  two  steam  atomizers  threw  the  spray  upon  the  face  of 
the  child.  It  was  obvious  within  a  day  or  two,  that  the  obstruction  within 
the  larynx  had  not  increased,  and  with  the  constant  use  of  the  instruments 
night  and  day  the  inflammation  gradually  abated,  and  the  life  of  the  child 
was  saved. 

These  cases  indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  course  of  treatment  in 
diphtheritic  laryngitis,  but  while  we  accord  to  local  measures  the  first 
place  in  the  role  of  therapeutic  agents  for  this  form  of  inflammation,  in- 
ternal treatment  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  suspended.  Even  mild  cases  of 
diphtheritic  laryngitis  may  end  fatally  by  systemic  infection  after  the  ob- 
struction in  the  larynx  is  removed  as  in  the  above  case,  in  which  trache- 
otomy was  performed,  although  the  temperature  during  the  period  of  the 
dyspnoea  had  been  constantly  under  100°. 

In  treating  diphtheritic  croup,  I  have  in  some  cases  employed  almost 
constantly  the  steam  atomizer,  which  vaporizes  the  officinal  lime-water 
without  clogging,  and  through  the  glass  cylinder  which  conveys  the 
steam,  have  worked  the  hand  atomizer,  containing  a  thick  or  milky  solu- 
tion of  lime.  The  conjoined  vapors  are  heavily  charged  with  lime.  I  do 
not  now  trust  to  the  steam  atomizer  alone,  if  lime-water  be  employed, 
unless  in  the  mildest  cases  in  which  the  voice  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
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gtraction  to  leBpiration.  In  obstructive  laryngitis  the  nse  of  the  hand 
gtomizer  every  half  hoar,  in  addition  to  the  steam  atomizer,  will  save  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  from  the  necessity  of  tracheotomy,  as  I 
])ave  every  year  had  the  opportunity  to  observe.  If  the  tongue  be 
gtrongly  depressed  by  a  spoon  or  spatula,  or  if  the  patient  protrude  his 
ioDgne,  or  the  tongue  be  seized  with  a  napkin  and  drawn  forward,  the 
epiglottis  is  more  elevated,  and  the  vapor  more  readily  enters  it,  so  as  to 
immediately  excite  a  strong  cough.  In  a  case  at  present  under  treatment, 
the  patient  either  protrudes  his  tongue  or  I  draw  it  forward  with  a  napkin, 
and  with  every  compression  of  the  bulb  of  Delano's  atomizer  a  strong 
cough  is  excited,  showing  that  the  spray  has  entered  the  glottis.  But 
although  the  spray  of  lime-water  is  a  good  solvent,  it  seems  probable  from 
the  recent  experiments,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  liquor  potassse,  or 
liquor  sodae,  will  yet  be  employed  by  the  profession  generally,  for  while 
it  is  apparently  more  efficient  than  the  lime  it  does  not  clog  the  atomizer, 
when  used  in  the  proper  proportion  of  one  part  to  forty  of  water. 

In  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  during  the  last  year,  the  resident 
physician,  Dr.  Chadboume,  has  employed  a  hand  atomizer  with  three  in- 
dia-rubber bulbs,  and  a  tip  about  four  inches  in  length,  with  the  last  inch 
curved  downward  at  a  right  angle.  The  bulbs  are  first  distended  with  air, 
which  is  retained  in  them  either  by  compressing  the  tubing  with  thumb 
and  finger  or  by  a  stop-cock.  The  curved  end  of  the  tip  is  then  inserted 
back  of  the  epiglottis  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  air  allowed 
to  escape.  This  rapidly  throws  a  heavy  vapor  into  the  larynx,  and  ex- 
cites a  severe  .cough.  By  this  apparatus  Dr.  Chadboume  has  succeeded 
in  saving  the  lives  of  certain  children  which  under  other  treatment  would 
apparently  have  been  lost. 

If  the  inflammation  do  not  begin  to  yield,  and  death  seem  imminent, 
tracheotomy  should  be  considered.  During  an  epidemic  of  severe  type  this 
operation  will  not,  with  an  occasional  exception,  save  life,  but  when  the 
type  is  mild  a  considerable  proportion  recover  after  it,  with  judicious 
subsequent  treatment.  When  the  type  was  severe  in  New  York,  and 
blood-poisoning  a  prominent  feature,  one  of  our  surgeons  operated  about 
forty  times,  with  only  two  recoveries,  and  the  experience  of  others  was 
nearly  the  same  ;  but  during  the  last  two  years,  with  a  milder  type,  the  re- 
sult has  been  much  more  favorable.  Tracheotomy  should  therefore  be 
performed  as  a  last  resort  in  certain  cases. 

Except  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  there  is  only  one  other  diphthe- 
ritic inflammation  which  requires  special  treatment,  namely,  that  affecting 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.  This  membrane,  in  sensitiveness  and  liabil- 
ity to  irritation,  is  intermediate  between  the  conjunctiva  and  buccal  or 
&Qcial  membrane,  and,  therefore,  when  inflamed  it  requires  milder  appli. 
cations  than  such  as  are  appropriate  for  the  fauces.  Applications  suitable 
for  the  fauces  would,  if  thrown  into  the  nostrils,  be  too  painful,  and 
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might  increase  the  inflammation.  I  know  no  better  treatment  of  the 
noatrils  than  to  inject  with  a  small  syringe  or  India- nibber  bulb  and  tip, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  every  third  or  fourth 
hour.  It  should  be  used  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  with  the  head 
thrown  back  and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  cloth.  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed it  with  the  atomizer,  its  tip  being  covered  with  india-rubber  tub- 
ing. 

3 .  Acid,  carbolic,  git.  xxiv ; 

Aqiue  calcis,  §viij. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  requires  the  use  of  strychnine  with  tonics.  I 
ordinarily  employ  the  elix.  phosphat.  ferri.  qui.  et  strychnise  of  the  shops. 
Each  drachm  of  this  contains  gr.  -^  of  strychnia,  and  by  dilution  with 
water  the  proper  dose  can  be  administered  to  a  child  of  any  age.  Thus, 
recently,  a  child  aged  six  years,  having  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  recovered  in  about  one  week,  by  the  use  of  one  drachm  of  this 
medicine  daily,  given  in  four  or  five  doses.  I  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  any  case  which  I  have  observed,  to  employ  electricity,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  useful  in  expediting  recovery,  especially  if  the  paralysis  be  in  the 
limbs.  The  ansemic  state  which  succeeds  diphtheria  requires  the  use  of 
iron  for  several  weeks. 

pRBVENTivB  Measurbs. — The  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  a  family 
necessitates  the  prompt  removal  of  other  children  of  the  family  either  oat 
of  the  house  or  to  a  distant  part  of  it,  and  the  disinfection  of  the  room, 
and  the  handkerchiefs,  and  other  linen,  and  spittoons  employed.  The 
diphtheritic,  like  the  scarlatinous,  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  or  months  in 
a  locality  or  apartment.  In  East  Fifty-fifth  Street  two  families  resided 
in  a  brown-stone  house,  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  was  apparently 
good.  In  December,  1874,  diphtheria  occurred  in* one  of  these  families, 
who  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  basement,  causing  the  death  of  two 
of  the  children.  The  other  family,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger,  imrne* 
diately  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city,  where  they  remained  two 
months,  returning  home  on  March  6th.  On  March  14th  and  15th,  eight 
and  nine  days  after  the  return,  their  two  children,  aged  2^  and  4^  years, 
who  had  been  allowed  free  access  to  the  room  in  which  the  fatal  cases  had 
occurred,  also  took  severe  diphtheria,  one  of  them  dying. 

In  another  family,  living  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  a  lady  con- 
tracted diphtheria  from  her  brother's  child,  who  died  of  the  malady  a  few 
blocks  distant.  Returning  home,  she  occupied  a  small  room,  remaining 
constantly  in  it,  and  by  prompt  local  treatment  was  soon  convalescent. 
Her  only  child,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  excluded  from  her  companionship 
about  one  month,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  and  slept 
in  it.  Within  a  few  days,  namely,  thirty-five  days  after  it  commenced  in 
the  mother,  the  diphtheritic  patch  appeared  upon  his  fauces.  In  one  of 
the  asylums  of  this  city,  diphtheria  has  been  prevailing  more  than  a  year, 
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flie  easM  ocCDrring  mainly  in  one  of  the  liaildiogB,  and  witii  bo  little  break 
or  intemiis»ion  that  it  appears  that  the  diphtheritic  vims  has  nut  been 
eradicated  from  one  or  more  of  tho  wards  since  the  hret  case  oocurred. 
Sach  iDBtAuces  nliow  tUe  danger  of  admitting  childrca  into  rooms  where 
dipbthoria  has  uccurrt'd,  until  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  and 
tlioroagh  disinfection  has  been  employed. 

When  dipfatheiia  is  prevalent,  indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  child,  and 
especially  febrile  syinploms,  or  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  should  at  once 
arrest  attention.  Although  there  be  no  complaint  of  soreness  of  the  throat, 
the  fauces  should  he  carefully  inspected,  and  if  they  seem  too  rod,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  one  of  the  mixtures  recommended  above. 

^^^^rartUKsis  is  an  infectious  disease  atluiided  and  manifested  by  a  catarrh 
^ot  Uie  air-pasaagos.  This  catarrh  gives  ri»o  to  a  coti^h  which  does  not 
differ,  during  the  inception  and  in  the  declining  period,  from  that  in  an 
ordinary  catarrh,  but  during  the  middle  period  of  the  malady  is  spasmodic. 
Eioeptionally  the  system  is  so  mildly  affected  that  tho  spasmodic  element 
of  tliu  cough  is  lacking  through  the  whole  course  of  the  malady,  or  is  con- 
fined to  a  brief  period.  This  distinctive  symptom,  namely,  the  peculiar 
cough,  has  been  attributed  to  the  iriitating  and  disturbing  action  of  the 
speciiic  principle  on  the  nerves  which  control  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric,  especially  upon  those  of  the  internal  branch  of  tUc  superior 
laryn^:eal  nerve,  by  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  larj-nx  and  trachea, 
and  which  is  known  to  contain  the  contagious  principle  in  abundance. 
This  cough  consists  in  a  series  of  forcible  and  loud  eK[iirationB,  followed 
by  a  noisy  and  difficult  inspiration.  Its  special  character  is  due  to  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  notably  of  the  small 
BiuBcles  of  tho  larynx  so  as  to  produce  narrowing  or  even  closure  of  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis.  Each  paroxysm  of  the  cough  usually  ends,  not 
always,  in  tho  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus.  With  rare  exceptions  per- 
tusMia  affects  the  same  individual  but  once.  Rilliet  and  Bartheis  report  a 
case  of  its  second  occurrence,  and  West  another  case.  I  have  attended 
two  adult  pHlienta,  both  women  of  inlelhgence,  who  stated  that  they  had 
had  previous  attacks  iu  early  life.  Pertussis  usually  prevails  as  nn  epi- 
demic, but  is  occaVionally  sporadic,  at  which  time  its  type  is  mild.  It  ia 
highly  contagious  through  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  from  exhalations 
from  his  surface. 

In  one  instance  I  was  able  to  ascertain  accurately  tho  incubolive  period 
of  pertussis.  Mrs.  B.  having  a  cough  for  two  weeks,  which  was  after- 
ward ascertained  to  be  that  of  pertnasis,  came  from  Boston  to  a  family  in 
New  York.     She  remained  with  tliis  family  from  2   p.m.,  Januarj-  3, 
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1879,  till  the  evening,  when  she  left  the  city.  Daring  her  stay  she  held 
and  kissed  an  infant  that  was  previonsly  well,  and  had  never  been 
removed  from  the  floor  on  which  it  was  born.  Pertussis  was  not  at  that 
time  prevailing  in  New  York.  On  the  6th,  or  four  days  after  exposure, 
the  infant  began  to  cough,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
severe  pertussis. 

Agb. — Most  cases  of  pertussis  are  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and 
eight  years,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  adults  and  even  old  people  who 
have  not  been  attacked  previously.  It  is  rare  under  the  age  of  thre€ 
months,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ewing,  of  New  York,  I  wai 
enabled  to  see  a  new.bom  infant  with  pertussis,  whose  mother  had  had 
the  disease  during  the  two  months  preceding  her  confinement.  This  in- 
fant when  fifteen  minutes  old,  and  during  the  washing,  had  the  first  convul- 
sive seizure,  which  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  spasm  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  with  temporary  suspension  of  the  respiration,  and  attended  by 
deep  lividity  of  the  features,  with  some  frothing  from  the  mouth.  These  at- 
tacks occurred  nearly  every  hour,  with  intervals  of  complete  cessation  of 
symptoms.  The  mucus  between  the  lips  finally  became  stained  with 
blood,  and  death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  The  mother,  the  intelligent 
wife  of  a  clergyman,  believes  that  the  infant  had  similar  attacks  before  its 
birth.     A  parallel  case  is  related  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 

Causes. — Climate,  race,  and  nationality  do  not  seem  to  exert  any  de- 
cided influence  on  the  spread  of  pertussis.  Females  are  somewhat  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  males,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten  years.  The  nature  of 
the  contagious  principle  of  this  disease  has,  in  my  opinion,  thus  far  eluded 
detection,  and  is  likely  to,  for  some  time  to  come,  on  account  of  its  sub- 
tlety. The  last  ten  years  have  been  characterized  by  very  active  search, 
chiefly  with  the  microscope,  for  the  contagia  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
Many  suppose  that  it  has  been  discovered,  as  regards  diphtheria,  in  the 
countless  bacteria  which  swarm  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  even  in  the 
tissues  and  excretions,  and  Letzerich,  about  the  year  1870,  supposed  be 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  pertussis  in  a  fungus,  which  received  upon  the 
surface  of  the  air-passages  in  inspiration,  increases  rapidly  and  produces  the 
spasmodic  cough  by  its  irritating  effect,  or  the  irritating  property  which 
it  imparts  to  the  mucus.  In  the  first  stage  of  pertussis  he  found  only 
the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  addition  to  the 
spores  he  discovered  the  irregularly  ramifying  branches  of  the  thallus.  He 
introduced  the  mucus  upon  the  fauces  of  the  rabbit,  and  witnessed  the 
production  of  pertussis  in  this  animal.  But  a  moment's  thought  shows  us 
that  this  theory  fails  to  explain  the  history  and  phenomena  of  this  disease, 
for,  unless  the  cause  were  something  more  subtle  than  the  spores  and 
branches  of  a  fungus,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mother, 
contracting  pertussis  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  pregnancy,  should  infect 
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ber  foBtoBy  whose  circulation  is  entirely  distinct ;  nor  does  this  theory 
comport  with  the  fact  that  pertussis  passes  through  regular  stages  and 
declines,  without  any  measures  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  fungus. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  hy  Steffen,  in  Ziefnssen^s  jEncyclopcediay  that  other 
microscopists  have  failed  to  verify  the  theory  of  Letzerich. 

Lesions  have  been  discovered  in  certain  fatal  cases  which  have  been 
supposed  to  throw  light  on  the  etiology  of  pertussis,  but  which  are  now 
bown  to  have  been  merely  coincidences  or  results  of  the  disease.  Such 
are  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  hyperemia  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics,  and  tumefaction  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  glands,  which  it  was 
claioaed  produced  the  spasmodic  cough  by  compressing  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve. 

Pathological  Anato.iit. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-passages 
is  uniformly  present.     It  occasionaUy  occurs  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
nostrils  and  pharynx,  but  is  often  absent  from  these  parts.     In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  inflammation  affects  the  surface  of  the  glottis  and  that 
below  the  glottis.     However,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  pale  and  not  swollen,  or  the  inflammatory  appearance  is 
limited  to  a  small  part,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  while  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches  is  swollen  and  red,  and  covered 
with  tenacious  mucus.     Sometimes  certain  alveoli  are  found  distended  by 
a  thick  muco-pus,  producing  an  appearance  like  minute  tubercles. 

A  common  lesion  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  perished  with 
thifl  malady  is  emphysema,  affecting  chiefly  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  upper  lobes.  It  is  commonly  vesicular  emphysema  occurring  from 
over-distension  of  the  air-cells,  but  in  some  instances  the  air  has  escaped 
into  the  connective  tissue,  causing  interstitial  emphysema.  According  to 
mj  recollection  of  fatal  cases,  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the 
institutions  of  New  York,  and  in  which  I  have  made  post-mortem  exam- 
inttions,  the  upper  lobes  were  exsanguine  and  inflated  to  nearly  the  fullest 
extent  possible  within  the  thorax,  while  other  portions  of  the  lungs  pre- 
sented areas  of  pneumonic,  or  more  or  less  complete  atelectatic  solidifica- 
tion. Pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  are,  indeed,  common  lesions.  Hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial  glands 
is  also  common,  and  hyperplasia  has  also  been  occasionally  observed  of 
other  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  mesenteric.  An  ulcer  under  the  tongue 
which  observers  have  frequently  noticed  is  now  attributed  to  pressure  of 
the  tongue  on  the  lower  incisors  during  the  cough. 

In  fatal  cases,  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  or  upon  the  brain  are 
common,  as  is  also  passive  congestion  of  the  sinuses,  veins,  and  capilla- 
ries, meningeal  and  cerebral,  attended  with  more  or  less  transudation  of 
serum  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  meninges.  Large 
dark  and  soft  clots,  and  occasionally  sume  that  are  white  or  yellow,  are  com- 
mon in  the  intra-cranial  sinuses,  especially  if,  as  often  happens,  death  have 
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oocnrred  in  convnlsions,  wbich  inporvened   upon   the  sorera  epaoinoj 
cough. 

STKPTOHa, — Pertassifl  consists  of  tliree  stngca  :  first,  that  oi  caUirli  4 
the  air-pass>ages  ;  secondly,  tbe  stage  of  spasmodic  cough,  or  for  hrarU 
tbe  Bpanmodic  Btage  ;  thirdJy,  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  period  is  characlerizcd  by  the  symptoms  of  coryia  and  b 
chitis,  which  present  nothing  peculinr  or  different  from  ordinary  eaUrrh 
of  the  same  parts,  unless  occasionally  the  cough  be  more  frequent  sod 
teasing.  Trousseau  has  known  it  to  bo  repeated  forty  or  fifty  tiiaes  per 
minute.  The  eyes  present  s  moderately  suffused  appearance,  and  there  li 
sneezing,  with  deflnxion  frotn  the  nostrils,  but  less  than  in  the  conimcnoft- 
ment  of  measles.  Tbe  cough,  which  commences  as  soon  as  the  catoniL^ 
affectfl  the  larvnx,  is  accompanied  by  little  or  do  e:ipectoratioQ.  Tbo  pull 
and  reiipiration  are  moderately  accelerated,  and  such  other  srinptonu  ij 
commonly  accompany  catarrh  of  a  mild  grade  arc  present,  namely,  1) 
creased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  and  impaired  appetite. 

The  duration  of  the  first  abtge  varies  in  different  cases.  I] 
hooping-cough  it  may  last  only  two  or  three  days,  and  in  mild  c 
protracted  to  five  or  six  weeks.  It  may  be  absent  especially  in  very  yoaM 
infants.  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  new-born  infant,  in  whom  thin 
WHS  no  first  stage,  a  glottic  spasm  occurring  soon  after  bir^  Tbe  firri 
stage  commonly  ends  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  In  fifty-five  cases  ob- 
served by  Dr.  West  its  aver^^  duration  was  twelve  days  and  seven  tenths 
of  a  day.  It  is  stated  above  that  tbe  first  stage  in  rare  instances  continual 
during  the  entire  course  of  pertussis  ;  at  least  no  s[>asmo<!ic  congh  occurs. 
In  two  such  c-ases  which  I  now  recall  to  mind,  both  girls,  the  inflammatoij 
symptoms  abated  somewhat  after  the  first  few  days,  and  there  remained  an 
occanional  easy  cough  like  that  of  simple  bronchitis,  which  continued 
during  a  period  corresponding  with  the  ordinary  duration  of  pertussis.  TTio 
diagnosis  would  have  been  doubtful,  except  for  the  occurrence  of  pertnaui, 
witb  its  regular  stages,  in  other  children  of  the  same  familie 

Setond  Period. — This  may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily  il 
beginning  is  gradual.  While  the  cough  commonly  has  tie  character  pr« 
ent  iu  the  firet  stage,  it  is  now  and  then  observed  to  he  more  severe  a 
spasmodic,  especiully  at  night,  tind  when  tbe  patient  is  in  any  way  e: 
The  spasmodic  element  increases,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  all  doub^ 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  tbe  cough  in  tbe  second  stJ^e  varies  considerably  i 
different  cases.  It  sometimes  commences  quite  ahruptlv,  with  little  w 
ing,  but  commonly  there  is  premonition  of  it,  and  the  child  endearors  U 
repress  it.  Ho  experiences  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  o 
line  of  the  chest,  or  ft  feeling  of  constriction.  He  leaves  his  pUytbiti 
and  rests  bis  bead  on  his  mother's  lap,  or  lakes  hold  of  some  firm  objei 
for  support ;  bis  face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  appearance,  while  tJ 
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poise  and  respiiation  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Immediately  the  cough 
wins.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  short  and  hurried  expirations,  which 
expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  followed  by  a  hurried 
insplratioD,  which  is  difScolt  and  noisy  on  account  of  the  spasmodic  con* 
^faction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  narrowing  of  the  glottic  aperture, 
q^e  sound  which  accompanies  the  inspiration,  and  which  is  often  absent, 
especially  in  infants,  is  designated  the  hoop.  The  forcible  expirations, 
md  difficulty  experienced  in  expelling  the  lur  from  the  lungs  on  account 
of  the  constriction  of  the  glottis,  afford  explanation  of  the  emphysematous 
(iistension  of  the  air-cells  in  the  upper  lobes,  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
common  in  severe  pertussis. 

There  may  be  a  single  series  of  expirations  terminating  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  but  often  there  are  several  such  series  embraced  in  a  paroxysm. 
The  coQgh  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of  frothy  mucus  from  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  During  the  cough  there  ia 
temporary  arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  congestion  in  the  right 
ctfities  of  the  heart,  and  throughout  the  systemic  circulation  ;  therefore 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hsemorrhago  occurs  under 
the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  most  frequent 
hjsmorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the  cough  ceases,  and  normal  respiration 
is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately  abates  ;  but  often  puffi- 
sess  of  the  features  is  observed,  due  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks  during  the 
period  when  the  cough  is  most  severe.  The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  or  even  a  whole  minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  cases  of  ordinary 
severity,  there  are  often  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  series  of  expirations. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  be  no  complication,  the  symptoms 
soon  abate  ;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  become  normal,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  cough  in  the  second  stage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another.  At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is 
generally  more  severe  if  it  occur  at  long  intervals  than  when  frequent. 
Daring  the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe,  there  is,  in  the  average, 
about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  in  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second  stage, 
or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which  it  remains 
stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to  bo  more  frequent  in  the  night 
than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet ;  it  may  even 
awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is  often  also  produced  by  mental  excitement 
or  by  physical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
child  is  apt  to  cough  when  being  examined  by  the  physician,  or  when  his 
wishes  are  not  complied  with.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stage 
is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably  longer  or 
shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage,  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spasmodic 
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cough  begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  than  two  or  thret 
weeks.  A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some  complication 
While  the  sputum  in  the  second  stage  is  mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  th< 
third  stage  is  more  opaque  and  puriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  be  no  complication,  the  pulw 
and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  nearly  or  quite  nat- 
ural. Febrile  excitement  may,  however,  now  and  then  occur  from  triflin| 
causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  digestion  and  the 
general  health  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  remain  unimpaired,  with  the 
exception  of  more  or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the 
mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete 
recovery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear,  at  times, 
for  one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary  simple  laryngitis,  oi 
bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  twofold 
character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.  From  the  nature  of 
the  cough  in  pertussis,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  that  spasmodic 
affection,  which  is  now  designated  internal  convtdsions,  and  which  is  char- 
acterized by  spasm  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  would  be  a  frequent 
complication.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  external  muscles  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  infrequent.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  second  stage,  when 
the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  frequently  than  in 
childhood.  They  are  apt  to  be  general  and  severe,  or  if  not  of  this  char- 
acter at  flrst,  to  become  such.  The  convulsions  commence,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  or  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  ;  but  they  some- 
times occur  in  the  interval  when  the  child  is  quiet. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  remark  :  **  Almost  all  infants  succumb  to  this  com- 
plication, ordinarily  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  follow  the  first 
attack ;  nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or  three  days," 
(Article  Coqueluche,)  In  my  own  practice  this  complication  usually  ended 
fatally  before  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  were  employed,  but  with 
the  proper  use  of  these  agents  it  can  often  be  arrested.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1867,  I  was  attending  a  little  girl  two  years  and  four  months  old, 
who  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when  she  was  seized  with 
general  clonic  convulsions.  The  mother,  who  was  requested  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  number  of  convulsions,  stated  that  there  were  twenty  in  all, 
occurring  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  affected  both  sides,  the 
shortest  lasting  only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy-five  min- 
utes. The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favorably,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough,  the  most 
constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  often. with 
transudation  of  serum.     This  congestion  is  aue  in  part  to  the  cough  which 
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precedes  the  convulsions  and  in  part  to  the  convulsions  themselves.  At 
the  satopsies  which  I  have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital 
practice  from  hooping-cough ,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral 
giDUses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and  dark  ;  but  in 
the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found  which  were  light-colored.  The  light 
color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates  its  ante-mortem  formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  observing 
whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its  return  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  great  drowsiness 
remaioing,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indicates  persistent  congestion,  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Death 
from  convulsions  is  usually  preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal 
apoplexy  supervenes  upon  the  congestion,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatx)ry  complications  are  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monitis. Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  mild  grade,  we  have 
seen,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it  extends  to  the 
minater  tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause  acceleration  of  respira- 
tion, it  is,  properly,  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis, 
occurring  as  complications,  arc  developed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
second  stage.  Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration  and 
poise,  and  increased  temperature.  The  danger  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  dyspnoea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitutional 
malady  of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  The  congestion,  which  results  and 
remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  favors  the 
development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which  ac- 
company this  inflammation  and  serve  for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as 
in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia  usually  moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic 
cough,  for  when  the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis  increases,  the 
spasmodic  abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the 
cough  usually  regains  its  former  convulsive  character.  The  fact  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  intercurrent  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  ordinarily  renders  the 
cough  for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  elevated 
temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short  and  frequent 
cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  so  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, whereas  in  uncompUcated  pertussis  the  patient  seems  nearly  or 
quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  expiratory  moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
there  is  more  or  less  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  in. 
ipiration.     These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render 
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diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.  Although  the  general  character  of  the 
oough  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when  the  inflamma-' 
tion  is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
primary  affection.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always  serious 
complications. 

Not  only  is  more  or  less  emphysema  a  common  complication  of  severe 
pertussis,  but  bronchiectasis  also  occurs  in  certain  cases,  due  to  the  same 
conditions.  Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and  feeble  infants, 
even  when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  disease  of  the  respi- 
ratory  organs.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  common  lesions  in  infants 
of  feeble  constitutions,  who  die  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  New  York^ 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  interstitial  and  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  upper 
lobes.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  that  general  distension  of  the  alveoli 
and  consequent  enlargement  of  the  lobes,  which  occur  in  the  emphysema 
of  pertussis.  Its  chief  cause  in  these  feeble  and  wasted  infants  appears  to 
be  impaired  nutrition  and  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  The  same  condition  often  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted 
pertussis,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  additional  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
emphysema. 

The  following  was  a  not  unusual  case  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
the  tenement  houses  and  asylums  of  New  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  October  14,  1868,  I  exhibited  em- 
physematous  lungs,  removed  from  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis. 
Death  occurred  from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the'  cranium,  re* 
suiting  from  the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  eclampsia,  and  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a  reduced  state  from  chronic 
entero-colitis.  At  the  autopsy  the  superior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  found 
exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  other  lobes.  The  resiliency  and  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  in 
these  lobes  were  evidently  greatly  impaired,  and  their  air-cells  in  a  state 
of  over-distension.  The  other  lobes  were  healthy,  except  that  one  of  them 
was  the  seat  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  this  case  there  had  been  no 
disease  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so 
that  the  incipient  vesicular  emphysema  was  referable  to  the  severe  cougli 
and  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 

Occasionally  wo  meet  cases  of  severe  pertussis  in  which,  while  there  is 
over-distension  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  lobes,  collapse  occurs  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lower  lobes.  Collapse,  like  emphysema,  may 
continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and  then  gradu* 
ally  disappear,  but  in  the  following  rare  case  in  my  experience  it  was 
permanent.  John  O'Neil,  aged  5^  years,  was  brought  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  in  New  York,  in  December,  1876.  He 
lived  in  the  underground  basement  of  a  tenement  house,  and  was  supported 
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by  cluuity,  except,  Kt  intervala,  when  bU  father,   who  was  diuipoted, 
coQld  obtain  work.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  months  ho  had  a  glandular 
■welliDg  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  neck,  which  suppurated,  and  three  months 
bt«r  one  on  the  opposite  side,  which  also  Huppiirat«d.     At'  the  age  of  2^ 
yean  he  had  bTonchitis,  the  cough  of  which  did  not  abate  till  two  months 
■nbseqnently.      When  near  tlie  age  of  three  yean  he  had  measles,  and  the 
coQgh  from  this  disease  lasted  three  or  four  months.     In  the  summer  of 
1875,  or  aboDt  one  year  subsequently  to  the  measles,  he  contracted  per- 
tnssis,  which  was  severe,  but  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  treat- 
ment.    It  lasted  fonr  months,  never,  however,  confining  him  to  bed  or 
materially  impairing  his  appetite.     One  morning  about  the  close  of  the 
■ccond  month  of  the  malady,  the  parents  lirst 
observed  depression  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 
This  gradaally  increased  for  a  few  weetts  and  has 
been  permanent.    The  parents  stated  that  he  had 
■ever  been  confined  to  the  house  or  without  ap- 
petite eiccpt  during  the  week  of  measles. 

SiDCO  his  recovery  from  pertussis  he  has  bad 
liii  usual  appetite  and  general  health,  but  crying 
cr  eicitemcnt  commonly  brings  on  a  pretty 
Hiere  cough.  The  depression  of  the  thorax 
euuniDed  In  front,  begins  quite  abruptly  in  the 
line  of  the  left  coato- chondral  articulations.  Cir- 
<niinferential  measurement  of  the  left  side  from 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  tbu  spine,  the  tape 
IjJDgs  little  below  the  nipple,  gives  eleven  and 
sbslf  inches,  while  corresponding  measurement 
oftheright  side  gives  seven  and  a  half  inclic 
pthe  136,  sounds  of  the  heart  normal  ;  rcspira-  ■ 
tign  U.  On  auscultation  over  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  we  observed  bronchial  respiration,  and 
tf«ble  bronchophony,  with  perhaps  slight  vocal 
fremitos.  The  accompanying  figure  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Mason, 
photogf^her  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  .  My  first  impression  on  observing  this 
cue  was  that  it  was  one  of  nnexpanded  lung,  which  had  been  compressed  by 
s  plenritic  effusion,  but  it  is  seen  that  the  history  points  clearly  to  pertns- 
■ii  u  the  caose  of  the  deformity.  The  depression  occurred  somewhat 
toddtnly  when  the  cough  was  roost  severe,  and  when  there  waa  no  fever, 
Icnof  appetite,  or  other  symptoms  of  pleuritis.  The  patient  had  not 
pNHDted  any  marked  evidence  of  rachitis,  but  was  decidedly  strumous. 

Pertnuis  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  eruptive  fevers.  There  does 
indeed  leem  to  be  some  affinity  between  it  and  measles,  so  that  many 
tpidetnics  of  the  two  have  been  observed  at  about  the  same  time.  Dur- 
ii^  my  term  of  service  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  May,  1878, 
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measlei  and  pertussis  prevailed  in  Uie  wardB  at  the  Mme  time.  EigbtMn 
of  the  children,  who  were  having  pertussis,  contracted  meftalea,  and  the 
Sisters,  who  were  very  intelligent  and  faithful  ohaerver*.  and  were  w- 
qnested  by.mc  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  coniplicatioD,  slated  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  severity  of  the  htioping-couf^b  wm  increasml  dnrinj 
the  continuance  of  the  exanthein.  This  is  contrary  to  the  genera]  belief 
of  the  effects  of  inter-current  febrile  diseases. 

DiAONOBis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impoesible  to  diagnos- 
ticate pertussis.  Itu  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  known  ci- 
posure  or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  the  second 
Btf^,  which  is  cliHracterizcd  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  diagnosis  is  ordi- 
narily easy,  and  often  the  parents  arc  able  1«  announce  the  oatnro  of  ths 
disease  when  the  physician  is  called.  Still,  a  mistake  is  sometlmea  made ; 
a  spasmodic  pough  very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  ocean  in 
other  mahulies.  Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experienw 
great  difficulty  in  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in  the  air- 
passages  and  provokes  a  suffocative  coagh.  The  following  fiwta  will  aid 
in  making  the  diagnosis.  Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  suffocatire  coogh, 
is  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cougli  occurs  at  an  early  period,  usually  in  the 
first  week.  It  lacks  the  inspiratory  sound  or  the  hoop,  and  is  aissocJated 
with  constantly  accelerated  reiqnration  and  well-marked  febrile  symptomei 
dependent  on  the  inflammation.  Moreover,  the  cough  is  only  occauonolly 
suffocative,  according  to  the  amount  of  mucus  in  the  tnbes.  The  ^is- 
modic  cough  of  pertussis,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  preceded  by  the  sta^ 
of  invasion,  and  it  occurs  only  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  febrik 
symptoina  have  abated.  Again,  the  suffocative  cough  of  bronchitis 
ends  in  vomiting,  which  has  been  seen  to  bi 

Tl»  only  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likctihood  of  too- 
founding  pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.  Tlie  points  of  differential  diag> 
nosis  are  the  following  :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading  by  contligiOQ ; 
the  other  non-contagious  and  isolated  :  the  one  embraced  in  three  disiiiicl 
stages,  and  much  shorter  ;  the  other  chronic,  and  presenting  no  slwca,  hvt 
commencing  with  mild  non-febrile  s^ptoms,  and  progressively  beconitng 
more  severe  :  in  the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of 
cough,  provided  there  be  no  complication;  in  the  other  constant  syniptor 
such  as  are  common  in  tubercular  disease.  The  previoas  health,  and  tlw' 
presence  or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia,  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  usually,  in  bronchial  phtbida,  the 
lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscultation  and  pereussion  may  fninialt 
positive  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  congh. 

The  attacks  of  suffocative  congh,  which  are  produced  by  the  lodgmf 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larjnx,  or  lower  down  in  the  air-passages,  besTi 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  pertussis.     The  diagnosis  can  bo  made 
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the  history,  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  preliminary  catarrhal  stage,  and 
in  the  other  the  congh  begins  abruptly,  and  usually  after  the  known  swal- 
lowing of  the  offending  substance,  which  produces  dyspnoea  and  a  spas- 
modic cough  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  larynx.  The  presence  of  the  body 
cm  also  be  determined  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  the  lamygoscope 
and  aascnltation. 

Prognosis. — A  lai^er  proportion  doubtless  recover  under  the  better 
then^eatics  of  the  present  time  than  in  former  years.  According  to 
Hinch  (II.,  p.  105)  72,000  persons  perished  from  this  disease  in  England 
gnd  Wales  between  1848  and  1855,  or  one  in  every  forty  who  died  ;  and 
Wilde's  reports  show  that  it  stands  fifth  as  regards  mortality  among  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland.  In  New  York  City  during  the  half  century 
ending  with  1853,  4,840  died  of  pertussis,  or  one  died  from  this  disease 
in  every  76  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

As  a  role,  the  older  the  child  the  better  the  prognosis.  Young  infants 
may  die  of  sufEocation  due  to  the  glottic  spasm.  Eclampsia  with  extreme 
passive  congestion  of  the  encephalon  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  in 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  it  is  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 
It  may,  however,  in  ray  opinion,  be  averted  in  most  cases  by  proper 
treatment.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur  in  or  immediately  after  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  cerebral  or  men- 
ingeal capillaries,  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  from  stasis  and  coagulation 
of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  especially  if  convulsions  have  supervened 
upon  frequent  and  protracted  paroxysms  of  coughing.  Other  complica- 
tions, which  are  likely  to  arise  under  conditions  which  favor  their  devel- 
opment, and  which  greatly  increase  the  danger  and  render  the  prognosis 
onfarorable,  are  capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  in  the 
sommer  season  intestinal  catarrh.  In  New  York  I  have  noticed  that 
pertoasis  occurring  in  the  summer  is  much  more  fatal  if  it  become  com- 
plicated with  the  intestinal  catarrh  which  is  an  epidemic  among  infants 
daring  that  season. 

Feebleness  of  system  and  antecedent  and  accompanying  chronic  dis- 
eaae  increase  the  danger.  Pertussis  sometimes  produces  so  much  emacia- 
tion and  loss  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  frequency 
of  the  congh,  and  the  repeated  vomiting,  that  intercurrent  diseases  which 
in  favorable  states  of  the  system  would  probably  end  in  recovery,  are  very 
apt  to  prove  fatal. 

I  osoally  inform  the  family  that  the  patient  is  doing  well,  if  he  seem 
entirely  well  between  the  paroxysms  ;  but  if  he  appear  ill,  whether  with 
somnolence,  fretfulness,  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  breathing,  or 
diarrhoea,  he  is  not  doing  well,  and  probably  has  some  complication,  which 
requires  immediate  attention.  Sudden  deaths  occur  in  the  second  stage  ; 
bat  deaths  from  causes  and  conditions  which  operate  in  a  gradual  and 
protracted  manner,  may  occur  in  the  second  or  third  stage. 
20 
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Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  shonld  be  the  same 
as  in  mild  idiopathic  catarrh.  Demulcent  and  gentle  expectorant  meas- 
ures are  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which  re- 
duces the  strength  or  impairs  the  general  health.  If  there  be  much 
bronchitis  with  accelerated  breathing  and  frequent  cough,  mild  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  the  oil-silk  jacket  are  proper. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  chiefly  indicated  in  the  second  stage,  or  that 
of  convulsive  cough.  Proper  treatment  may  control  the  severity  of  the 
cough,  and  abridge  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  prevent  or  con* 
trol  complications.  As  with  most  other  diseases  whose  cause  and  nature 
are  obscure,  and  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  terminate  favorably, 
pertussis  has  received  a  great  variety  of  treatment.  The  enumeration  of 
the  medicines  and  modes  of  treatment  which  have  had  their  season  of 
repute,  and  been  employed  by  intelligent  physicians,  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  The  treatment  should  vary  iu  some  respects  according  to  the 
case,  but  a  small  number  of  medicines  suffices,  even  in  the  most  severe 
and  obstinate  forms  of  the  malady.  Those  which  I  have  found  most  use- 
ful for  interna]  treatment,  and  which  are  employed  more  than  any  others 
in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  are  belladonna,  quinine,  the  bromides, 
and  hydrate  of  chloral.  They  are  now  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of 
pertussis  in  this  city,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  a  larger  number  of  cases 
treated  by  them  escape  complications  and  recover,  than  under  other  modes 
of  treatment  which  were  formerly  employed. 

When  the  second  stage  commences,  belladonna  should  be  given  in  ordi- 
nary cases  in  morning  and  evening  doses.  Children  require  a  larger  pro- 
portionate dose  than  adults,  and  it  can  with  few  exceptions  be  safely  ad- 
ministered even  to  the  youngest  infant  in  a  quantity  gradually  increased 
till  the  cough  is  moderated  or  physiological  effects  are  produced.  The 
physiological  effects  are  more  readily  produced  in  some  than  in  others. 
Thus  recently  I  gradually  increased  the  doses  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna 
to  twelve  drops  for  a  child  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  who  had  severe 
pertussis,  without  producing  the  characteristic  efflorescence,  while  smaller 
doses  from  the  same  bottle  produced  this  effect  in  older  children.  Prob- 
ably the  action  of  the  drug  is  on  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  and 
not  directly  on  the  muscles,  as  once  held.  Rarely  I  have  discontinued  the 
belladonna  on  account  of  diminished  flow  of  urine,  which  this  agent  may 
or  may  not  have  produced,  and  very  rarely  on  account  of  suddenly 
developed  muscular  weakness,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  the  belladonna 
caused.  This  occurred  in  the  case  alluded  to  above,  in  which  twelve 
drops  of  the  tincture  were  given,  so  that  the  muscles  seemed  flabby,  and 
the  trunk  and  head  were  supported  with  difficulty. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropia  in  place  of  belladonna,  since 
the  medicinal  property  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  alkaloid,  which  being 
crystalline  has  uniform  strength.     He  gave  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia 
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in  doses  of  about  j\j  part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  to  in- 
fants or  yonng  children.  He  gave  the  medicine  twice  each  day,  and  for 
older  children  ordered  a  proportionately  larger  dose.  Brown-S^quard,  in 
femarks  made  before  the  United  States  Medical  Association  in  May,  1866, 
maintained  that  the  duration  of  pertussis,  so  far  as  its  nervous  ele- 
ment vi  concerned,  might  be  abridged  to  a  few  days  by  doses  of  atropia 
gafficiently  large  to  produce  toxical  effects.  He  recommended  a  dose  which 
will  cause,  and  repeated  wiU  maintain,  delirium  for  three  days,  after  which 
he  stated  that  the  cough  is  no  longer  spasmodic.  But  a  more  moderate 
dose,  even  with  a  longer  time  to  effect  a  cure,  seems  preferable.  The 
tinctnre  of  belladonna  is  most  convenient  for  use,  and  most  of  that  kept 
in  the  shops  is  active  and  reliable.  The  doses  which  I  have  ordinarily 
found  to  be  sufficient,  and  which  also  produced  efflorescence,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  to  a  child  of  two  years  three  drops,  and  to  one  of  six  or  eight  years, 
eight  or  ten  drops,  morning  and  evening.  I  alwayp,  however,  commence 
with  a  smaller  number,  and  continue  to  administer  the  dose  which  produces 
the  local  effects  alluded  to,  unless  the  cough  be  moderated  with  smaller 
doses.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  noticed  no  decided  effect  till  the 
rash  was  produced,  when  the  symptoms  improved,  the  cough  becoming 
less  frequent  or  less  severe.  By  the  belladonna  treatment  the  spasmodic 
stage  may  not  only  be  rendered  mild,  but  abridged  to  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  some  cases  the  severe  cough  begins  to  yield  almost  immediately  under 
fall  doses  of  this  agent,  but  in  other  cases  its  continuance  for  some  days 
is  necessary,  with  other  remedies  as  adjuvants,  before  there  is  any  appre- 
ciable benefit  from  its  use. 

The  use  of  quinine  as  a  remedy  for  pertussis  was  first  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Binz,  who  embraced  the  theory'  of  Letzerich,  that  this  disease 
is  produced  by  a  fungus,  upon  which  the  quinine  acts  injuriously.  I  have 
not  observed  that  improvement  from  the  use  of  this  agent,  when  employed 
alone— and  it  has  been  largely  prescribed  in  the  institutions  of  New 
York-— which  I  have  observed  in  cases  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
morning  and  evening  doses  of  belladonna.  Its  good  effects  upon  the  spas- 
modic cough  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  diminishes  reflex  irrita- 
bility (Schlakow  and  Eulenberg).  At  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  tonic, 
and  improves  the  appetite,  and  tends  to  prevent  any  depressing  effect 
which  might  occur  from  the  belladonna.  It  is  beyond  question  the  proper 
remedy  in  those  freqi^ent  cases  in  which  febrile  symptoms  arise,  whether 
from  some  complication  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  other  causes.  In 
ordinary  cases  a  child  of  five  years  should  take  about  two  grains  four  timet 
daily,  in  the  elixir  adjuvans  or  other  convenient  vehicle.  As  an  anti- 
pyretic a  larger  dose  may  sometimes  be  needed. 

As  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  at  night,  and  the  patient 
consequently  be  deprived  of  the  required  sleep,  a  medicine  is  indicated 
which  will  procure  some  hours  of  rest,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number 
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of  paroxyBiDB.  For  tbis  purpose  the  hydrate  of  clilonl  is  especially  atefnl 
given  in  doses  of  two  to  iivo  grains,  according  to  the  age,  and  perhaps  re- 
peated. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  chloral  exerta  any  marked  inSaescc 
upon  the  cough  ;  it  seems  to  bo  useful  chieQy  in  the  manner  stated, 
namely,  by  procuring  prolonged  sleep. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  from  portnsais  we  have  seen  to  be  the  occur- 
rence of  great  passive  congestion  of  orgsnit,  CHpecially  of  the  brain,  witli 
the  liability  to  hramorrh^es,  serous  eSusion,  and  eclampsia.  This  is  in 
great  part  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  mcdicincB  mentioocd  abo^-e, 
which  diminish  the  severity  of  tho  cough,  or  its  frequency.  But  when 
there  are  great  and  freijuent  congestions  of  the  nervous  centres,  producing 
eclampsia  or  premonitions  of  eclampsia,  the  use  of  one  of  th«  bromine 
ccmpounds  is  indicated  for  its  prompt  and  decided  action  in  averting  the 
danger.  Even  if  the  symptoms  be  not  urgt^nt,  its  tranquillizing  cfiect,  asd 
especially  its  prompt  action  in  diminishing  reflex  irritability,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in  pertussis.  If  there  be  sudden  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  marked  stupor,  headache,  or  fretfulness,  or  adduction  of  the 
tbambs  across  the  palms  of  the  hands  during  tlie  congh,  I  never  fail  to 
give  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  sufficiently  lai^e  and  frequent  doMS,  and 
now  eclampsia  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  a  case  which  I  treat  from  the 
commencement,  than  in  former  years. 

Although  the  treatment  described  above  renders  pertussis  more 
ageable  and  less  fatal  than  formerly,  wc  have  during  the  last  three  r 
achieved  still  greater  success  by  the  use  of  the  steam  atomizer, 
instrument  was  first  used  fur  the  treatment  of  pertussis  doring  * 
epidemic,  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  and  the  reaalt  wm  to 
satisfactory,  tliat  it  has  been  uniformly  employed  since  in  ibis  institution, 
during  the  epidemics,  to  tho  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  rcmedica. 
With  this  treatment  very  few  complications  have  occurred,  anch  u 
eclampsia  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  the  spasmodic  coogii 
has  been  almost  uniformly  so  modified  that  the  usual  remedies  did 
not  seem  to  be  required,  and  what  often  promised  in  the  beginning  to  be 
a  severe  attack  became  mild.  The  same  success  has  attended  the  treats 
ment  of  caaea  in  my  private  practice.  The  ateara  atomizer  is  used  from 
three  to  five  minutes  every  sis  hours,  and  in  severe  cases  oftcner,  and  it  i« 
the  uniform  opinion  of  the  resident  physician,  the  sisters,  and  nurws  of 
the  asylum,  that  no  other  treatment  is  required  for  uncomplicated  perti 
sis.     The  medicine  used  in  tho  atomizer  Las  been  the  following  ; 

3'    Acid,  carbolic,  3s8; 
PoCBS.  chloral, ,   I  ■gji:  . 
Potaa.  bromidi,  ( 
Qlycerinie,  Jij  : 
Aqus,  Jrj.     Misce. 

From  the  experience  therefore  of  two  years,  I  give  the  preference  ti 
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iobalations  over  all  other  modes  of  treatmeDt.  The  good  result  from 
their  use  is  probably  due  to  the  anaesthetic  effect,  particularly  of  the  car- 
bolic acid,  on  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  the  laryn- 
geal surface. 

The  complications  of  pertussis  require  prompt  treatment.     Whenever 
the  child  feels  ill  between  the  paroxysms,  he  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  some  complication  will  probably  be  found  which  requires  treatment. 
If  the  bronchitis  have  increased  so  as  to  become  a  complication,  or  pneu- 
monia have  arisen,  the  whole  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  light  flax- 
seed poultice  containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  mustard,  while  quinine  and 
anunonia  with  alcoholic  stimulants  are  given  at  regular  intervals.     Cere- 
bral accidents  are  best  arrested  by  the  warm  foot-bath,  cold  to  the  head, 
and  by  the  bromide  and  chloral. 

IDiphtheria  not  infrequently  supervenes  as  a  complication  in  a  locality 
wbere  it  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  and  if  mild  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Re- 
cently I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  diphtheria  complicating  pertussis  had 
continued  four  days,  without  being  recognized  by  the  attending  physician, 
tlxe  symptoms  being  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  diphtheritic  patch 
in  these  cases  is  apt  to  appear  upon  the  well-known  sore  under  the  tongue, 
in  addition  to  its  occurrence  upon  other  parts.  This  secondary  form  of 
dipbtheria  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  primary  form. 

Hauke,  in  1862,  published  experiments  which  showed  that  both  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammoniacal  vapors  when  inhaled  increase  the  cough, 
while  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  produced  no  cough  and  was  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  Hence  children  in  close  and  crowded  apartments  suffer  most 
severely  from  pertussis,  and  those  who  are  taken  to  parks,  or  the  country, 
where  vegetation  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  not  only  obtain  benefit  from 
the  general  invigorating  influence,  but  also  as  regards  the  cough.  The 
fact  that  fresh  and  pure  air  benefits  the  cough  has  indeed  long  been 
known,  and  has  influenced  practice,  for  patients  are  almost  universally 
allowed  to  be  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  and  are  taken  to  the  parks 
and  upon  excursions.  Nevertheless  caution  in-this  regard  is  required,  for 
exposure  in  wet  weather  or  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  very  apt 
to  develop  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Prophylaxis. — Pertussis  is  very  contagious,  and  it  appears  to  be,  in 
nearly  all  instances,  if  not  in  all,  contracted  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  the 
patient.     I  have  never  observed  a  case  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  communi- 
cated through  a  third  person,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  usually  contracted 
by  children  living  in  the  same  house,  if  there  be  no  personal  contact. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  that  urgent  need  of  disinfection,  and  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  physician  and  nurse  in  their  subsequent  intercourse  with 
healthy  children,  as  in  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 
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Obdixakilt,  parotiditii,  or  parotitis, 
stage  ;  bat  id  excepliona]  case*  langaoi  with  fever  pmcedes  thm^ 
a  few  hoan.     Muiupa  commeiiccfl  with  temlrmcM  io  tlie  p  _ 

followed  toon  after  bv  tamefaclion.  The  swelliDg;  gtadoaUjr  iiiiiiiii ;  ii 
&11»  the  depression  under  the  ear,  extendB  forward  and  upward  Wft»  At 
cheek,  and  downward  to  a  greater  or  leas  eitml  upon  tbe  seek.  It  1* 
been  demonstrated  in  case  of  sjinptoniatjc  parotidiUs.  and  tbe  «Bc  b 
probably  true  of  the  idiopathic  discsse,  or  murops  (Virchov),  ikM  tfe 
BweiiiDg  it  dae  ta  inflammation  of  the  gland-ducts  and  conaeqaeat  taitm^ 
of  the  inteiBtitial  tissue.  The  inflammation  b  Bpecific,  doe  to  a  MiHriii 
morbi  in  the  blood,  and  hence  its  decline  after  a  fixed  period.  It  i^tAtt 
ita  mazimom  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day.  The  most  prominoC  pciot 
at  this  time  is  immediately  underneath  the  lobuie  of  the  ear.  Tht  bmst, 
which  is  firm  but  slightly  elastic,  presses  onlwanl  the  lobule.  In  UMt 
cases  the  skin  prcserreB  its  normal  appcanuice  over  the  swelling,  bat  oc- 
casionally it  presentA  a  faint  blush.  The  presEure  which  movemrats  tl 
the  jaw  produ<:e  on  the  gland  renders  mastication  and  even  tatking  pain* 
ful.  Febrile  movement  more  or  less  intense  occurs,  lasting,  in  otdiuy 
cases,  not  more  than  forty-eight  l>onrs,  hut  occasionally  it  is  nton  plo- 
tracted.  Vomiting  and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.  The  swellii^ 
having  attained  its  maiimam  Nze,  remuns  stationary  a  short  lime,  vIieD 
it  hegioB  to  decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  lenll)  day  it  has  entirely  nibiided. 

In  roost  canes  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side,  moie 
frequently  the  left  than  right,  and  in  from  one  to  four  days  the  op|>OMte 
gland  IS  inToKed.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  only  one  parotid 
is  affected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  at  soma  sah- 
sequent  period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proporljoa  of  a 
to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

The  total  duration  of  parotiditis  is  nsoally  from  eight  to  tendi 
the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  five  days.  The  sabm 
glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with  the  parotids,  and  son 
al^  the  sublingual,  although,  from  their  small  size  and  concealed  p 
their  tumefaction  escapes  notice.  Barely  the  tonsils  are  also  tuineli 
Sometimes  free  perepiration  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  conraJes 

The  swelling  of  the  parotids  sometimes  nhaies  suddenly,  and  i 
male  the  testicle,       ■■■>      ■ 


,   epid 


I  vaginalis  become  i 


while  in  the  female  the  maoimary  glands,  ovaries,  or  the  labii 


maju> 
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^  X^e  seat  of  the  so-called  metastasis.  Occasionally  these  inflammations, 
A^^oh  are  less  frequent  in  young  children  than  those  near  the  age  of 
nut>^^y>  when  the  sexual  organs  are  becoming  more  developed,  occur 

•^<^out  subsidence  of  the  parotid  swelling.     They  cause   considerable 
•^^x^sse  in  the  fever  and   constitutional   disturbance,  but  with  proper 

Ij^^tment  decline  in  six  to  eight  days,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the 

pi^otid  inflammation. 

Katurb. — Parotiditis  is  contagious.     It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  after 

llie  middle  period  of  life,  occurring  chiefly  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
^oanhood.  An  incubative  period  of  about  twelve  days  was  ascertained 
\yv  me  in  cases  under  observation  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan 
Asylum  of  this  city.  The  observations  of  others  give  a  similar  result. 
Parotiditis  is  a  blood  disease,  having  the  local  manifestation  described 
above^  and  which  is  our  only  means  of  diagnosis. 

DiAOKOsis. — If  the  physician  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps  there  is 
danger  that  he  may  mistake  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed  cervical  gland, 
or  vice  versa,  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  presents  to  the  finger  a  hard- 
ness almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  circumscribed  or  round,  and 
does  not  invest  the  ear.  These  characteristics  contrast  with  the  elasticity, 
seat,  and  shape  of  the  parotid  swelling,  which  extends  forward  on  the 
cheek  and  surrounds  and  elevates  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  Tumefaction 
resulting  from  diphtheritic  or  any  other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or 
from  periostitis  affecting  the  root  of  the  posterior  molar,  may  be  detected 
by  examining  the  fauces  and  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Tbbatment. — This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool  may  be 
bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally  rubbed  with  sweet 
oil.  Mild  laxative  and  diaphoretic  drinks,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potassium 
or  lemonade,  are  useful.  If  metastasis  occur,  the  new  local  affection  should 
receive  chief  attention.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
occurred  independently  of  the  mumps,  while  emollient  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations should  be  applied,  over  the  parotids.  The  ill  effects  of  repellant 
applications  in  mumps  are  shown  by  the  following  case  : 

On  March  19,  1877, 1  was  requested  to  see  a  young  gentleman  of  eigh- 
teen years.  He  had  been  well  till  March  14th,  when  he  complained  of 
pain  below  his  ears,  and  his  mother  applied  a  towel,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  around  his  neck.  On  the  following  day  slight  swelling  was  observed 
under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  right  side  (submaxillary  gland), 
and  the  cold  application  was  continued.  On  the  17th  the  swelling  had 
disappeared,  but  the  fever  and  headache  had  greatly  increased,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed.  On  the  19th,  at  my  first  visit,  he  had  such 
violent  headache,  and  was  so  intolerant  of  light  and  noise,  that  I  greatly 
feared  that  he  had  acute  encephalitis.  All  swelling  under  the  ears  was 
gone  ;  the  left  testicle  was  tender,  and  beginning  to  swell ;  axillary  tem- 
perature 102^.    The  cold  cloths  were  removed  from  the  neck  and  applied 
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to  the  head,  and  potass,  bromid.,  gr.  xxy,  administered  every  third  hour. 
20th,  Axillary  temperature  104°  ;  symptoms  unabated  and  alarming. 
Ordered  six  leeches  to  be  applied  upon  the  temples  and  left  groin,  and  a 
puigative,  and  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  to  be  given  with  each 
dose  of  the  bromide.  2lsL  Temperature  108°.  States  that  numbness 
and  a  pricking  sensation  which  he  had  felt  in  both  legs  during  the  last 
forty -eight  hours  had  ceased  (possibly  from  the  aconite).  2Sd.  Is  conva- 
lescent. Has  no  return  of  the  swelling  under  the  ears,  and  the  orchitis 
has  abated. 


SECTIOI^  lY. 

OTHER    GENERAL    DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

This  U  a  constitutional  malady  produced  by  a  miasm  which  emanates 
from  the  soil.     I  have  notes  of  36  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  under  the 
age  of  d|  years.     Several  of  these  patients  were  treated  in  private  practice, 
and  the  rest  in  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected.     In  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  3^  years  intermittent  fever  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  adult,  while  in  those  under  this  age  it  presents  certain  peculiarities. 
Of  the  36  cases  which  I  have  observed,  19  had  the  quotidian  form,  10  the 
tertian,  2  the  tertian  becoming  afterward  quotidian,  1  the  quotidian  be- 
coming afterward  tertian,  while  in  the  remaining  4  cases  the  form  of  the 
disease  is  not  stated.     In  quotidian  ague  the  malaria  has  been  supposed  to 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  system,  or  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  its 
inf  uence  than  in  the  tertian  form,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  quotidian  is 
the  prevailing  type  of  ague  in  tropical  regions,  where  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
'Uit,  marshes  extensive,  and  the  heat  intense.     According  to  this  theory, 
the  feeble  resisting  power  in  the  system  of  the  infant  explains  the  fact  that 
it  has  quotidian  more  frequently  than  tertian  intermittent,  although  the 
^^tter  is  much  more  common  in  the  adult  in  this  climate. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  infants  sometimes  receive  intermittent  fever  from 
'Uieir  mothers.     If  mothers  during  gestation  have  malarious  cachexia,  their 
infants,  whether  bom  at  full  time,  or,  as  often  happens,  prematurely,  are 
3.pt;  tu  be  small,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  pccasionally  they  have  soon  after 
l>irth  distinct  paroxysms  of  the  ague.     Dr.  Stokes  related  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  with  ague,  who  believed  that  she  noticed  periodical  tre- 
mors of  her  foetus,  but  I  suspect  that  she  was  mistaken,  as  regards  the 
OJ^use,  for  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  in  young  children  is  not  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  tremors. 

The  youngest  infant  in  my  practice  who  apparently  derived  the  ague 
from  its  mother,  and  probably  through  the  foetal  circulation,  had  the  fol- 
lowing history  :  Its  mother  had  occasional  attacks  of  tertian  intermittent 
daring  the  two  years  preceding  her  confinement,  and  her  baby  when  one 
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««ek  old  WAS  obflcn'cd  to  have  the  same  diseaiio,  occurring  also  eacli 
M«Dtid  day,  the  coldness  and  tilueocae  in  the  first  stage  of  ihe  paroiTHii 
iMting  &om  hali  an  hour  to  onu  hour. 

It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  a  nursing  infant  may  contract  inter- 
mittent  fever  by  lactution,  but  If  it  he  admitted  that  it  is  somctiniBs  com- 
municated to  the  fcetuB  through  the  matemal  circulution,  it  docs  not  seem 
improbable  that  the  specific  principle  occasionally  entera  the  milk  as  well 
as  other  secretions.  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  presi-nco  of  tbe.dis- 
ease  in  nur^ng  infants  whose  mothers  were  affected,  and  in  one  instAnce, 
Ml  infant  at  the  breast,  whose  mother  had  the  agne,  having  contracted  it 
in  a  suburban  village,  but  nas  since  living  in  a  non-malariouB  part  of  the 
city,  presented  evident  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Similar  observations 
Frank,  Burdc-1,  and  others,  do  not  indeed  fully  prove  the  communicabi] 
of  inlennittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  render  it  highly  probable. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  infiuit  varies  greatly,  as  in  Ute  adoh. 
When  the  malaria  is  concentrated  and  unnsnaliy  active,  or  the 
of  system  is  favorable  for  its  reception,  the  disease  may 
after  exposure.  Thus,  in  tropical  regions,  travellers  exposed  for  a  ai^e 
night  have  been  known  to  Ncken  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  h 
cooler  latitude,  a  longer  incubative  period  la  the  rule.  In  the  infant, 
ever,  in  our  climate,  intermittent  fever  often  be^ns  in  a  very  short  til 
after  exposure,  though  there  may  he  »n  incubative  period  of  some  weel 
The  following  have  been  iny  obsenations  relating  to  this  point 
female,  S  months  old,  remained  two  days  on  Long  Island,  in  Octobov' 
1S70,  and  three  days  after  her  return  to  the  city,  a  quotidian  commenced. 
V.  S.,  male,  11  months  old,  remmned  three  days  on  I^ng  Island,  and  a 
quotidian  commenced  four  days  after  his  return.  K.,  9  months  old,  re- 
mained on  Stalen  Island  one  week,  and  eleven  days  after  his  return,  a 
tertian  commenced.  G.  K.,  a^ed  3  years,  remained  a  day  and  a  night  on 
StHten  Island  in  1870  ;  three  weeks  afterward  intermittent  fever  com- 
monced,  preceded  by  a  week  of  languor.  A.  U.,  female,  aged  2  yeanand 
S  months,  had  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  two  and  a  half  weeks  atla 
returning  from  a  visit  of  one  week  in  Hoboken.  As  there  was  no  malaria 
in  the  portions  of  the  city  where  these  infants  resided,  the  IncubatiTC 
jioriods  arc  nearly  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  whether  a  Tege- 
lahle  cell,  as  Prof.  Salisbury  believes,  or  something  else,  it  often  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  system,  and  is  probably  rejiroduced  in  it,  even  nnder 
i>i re uni stances  favorable  for  its  elimination.  Thus,  at  one  of  my  cliniquea 
Nt  Bt'tlevue  Hospital  Medical  College  iu  18TI,  a  child,  ID  years  old,  was 
|irv«enled.  who  hut!  had  every  year  for  seven  years  attacks  of  intermittent 
tover.  The  disease  was  ciintracted  at  the  age  of  three  years  in  Ilarlem, 
tml  lh(>  subsequent  residence  of  the  family  bad  been  in  a  part  of  the  ci 
«tioro  there  was  no  malaria. 
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Symptoms. — In  infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
moiithS)  the  symptoms  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  which  charac- 
^ri^  ^^  malady  in  the  adult,  and  arc  universally  known.  In  childhood 
^e  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  adult,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
\)e  described  in  this  connection. 

In  the  infant  the  type  as  we  have  seen  is  quotidian,  with  now  and  then 
a  tertian.  Advancing  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  we  meet  more 
and  more  cases  of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  childhood  it  is  the  common 
form.  I  have  known  the  quotidian  in  the  infant,  when  cured,  to  reappear 
a  few  weeks  after  as  a  tertian  ;  but  ordinarily  it  remains  quotidian,  unless 
the  patient  have  reached  the  age  at  which  the  tertian  type  predom- 
inates. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  presents  three  stages,  as  in  the  adult, 
hat  while  the  second,  or  febrile,  is  well  marked,  the  first  and  third  are 
much  less  pronounced.  Tbe  patient  does  not  shake  (exceptionably,  one 
does  even  within  the  first  year)  in  the  first  stage,  but  a  slight  tremor  may 
or  may  not  be  observed.  The  countenance  presents  a  sunken  appearance  ; 
the  lips  and  fingers  are  livid,  while  portions  of  the  surface  not  livid  are 
pallid,  with  the  goose-flesh  appearance,  which  is,  however,  less  marked 
than  in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The  blood  leaves  the  sur- 
face, which  consequently  shrinks,  while  it  accumulates  in  the  veins  and 
internal  organs  ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  readily  compressed  ;  the  surface 
grows  cool  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood,  but  the  breath  is  warm, 
and  the  internal  temperature,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  elevated  two 
or  three  degrees.  The  parents  may  be  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  seek  medical  advice,  but  in  other  instances  the  first 
stage  is  so  slight  that  it  passes  unperceived  till  they  have  been  taught  to 
watch  for  it,  and  the  second  stage  first  attracts  attention. 

hi  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  which  immediately  succeeds,  the  pulse 
hecomes  full  and  rapid,  120  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  temperature  is  elevated  as  in  few  other  diseases 
(lOlMOS**).  The  face  is  flushed,  surface  dry,  and  head  painful,  as 
evinced  by  the  features.  This  stage  lasts  about  two  or  three  to  six  or 
eight  hours.  The  third  stage,  or  that  of  perspiration,  succeeds,  which 
terminates  the  suffering  of  the  patient  till  the  following  paroxysm.  In 
infancy  the  perspiration  is  not  abundant,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  period 
is  nearly  absent.  In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  appears 
well,  except  a  degree  of  languor. 

h  twenty-four  of  the  cases  of  infantile  intermittent  which  I  have  treated 
my  notes  describe  the  character  of  the  paroxysms.  In  sixteen  of  these 
there  was  no  chill  or  trembling  in  the  first  stage,  but  blueness  and  cool- 
ness of  the  extremities  and  features,  and  sudden  prostration.  This  stage 
lasted  from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour.  In  the  eight  remaining  cases  the 
infants  were  observed  to  tremble  or  shake  as  in  adult  cases.    The  perspira- 
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tioD  of  tlie  third  stage  was  in  nearly  all  casee,  when  observed,  dight  ud] 
of  short  duratioD,  hat  in  Bome  it  waa  not  observed. 

Di]riii{r  ihc  cold  stage,  paraive  congestion  of  the  intcrnai 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  circulation  is  equalized  during  the  t«- 
actiou  of  the  second  stage.  The  spleen,  whose  capsule  is  diiitciiaibte,  «oon 
enlarges  in  many  patients,  in  conseqaence  of  the  frequent  and  great  con- 
gestions, constituting  the  "  ague  cake."  This  cnlai^enienl  is  more  com-i 
nion  in  children  than  adults.  Since  my  attention  has  been  particularty'i 
directed  to  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  feel  the  enlarged  »pIeeD,  by 
eitaraination  through  the  abdominal  walls,  in  probably  one-third  of  the 
cases  under  the  age  of  fen  years.  Tliis  organ  rctunie  to  the  normal  »k 
after  the  ague  is  cured.  From  the  intimate  relation  of  tlic  spleen  to  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  tbie  flnid  must 
be  affected  if  intermittent  fever  be  protracted.  The  blood  hecomes  more 
and  more  impoverished,  and  a  state  of  decided  hydnemia  sujiervenes.  A 
few  weeks'  continuance  of  the  ague  sufiiecs  to  produce  decided  pallor  of 
the  features,  and  snrface  generally,  and  as  all  watery  blood  is  prone  to 
transudation,  such  patients  not  infrequently  present  more  or  leas  cedema  et 
the  face,  ankles,  and  other  parts.  Sometimes,  also,  especially  under  nn- 
fftvorable  hygienic  ci re nm stances,  purpuric  spots  (purpura  hfemorrhagiea) 
appear  under  the  skin,  affording  additional  proof  of  the  change  which  the 
blood  has  undergone. 

In  long' continued  cases  of  malarial  disease  in  the  adult  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  organs  is  apt  to  occnr,  as  well  as  mclanffimia.     Figment 
flakes,  and  particles  appear  in  the  blood,  the  coats  of  the  minute  arterii 
and  in  various  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.     In  the  child  these  resi 

Inlenniitcnt  fever  in  children,  if  proper  remedial  measures  ai 
ployed  at  an  early  period,  is  ordinarily  not  dangerous,  and  is  ignite 
able  to  treatment ;  but  tliat  comparatively  infrequent  and  fatal  form  of  il 
designated  the  pernicious,  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  adnlti.' 
In  New  York  City,  where  the  type  of  malajial  diseases  is  mild,  I  have 
never  met  a  case  of  pernicious  intermittent  in  the  adult,  but  I  can  rec^ 
to  mind  snch  cases  in  children,  two  of  them  fatal.  Tliis  form  of  the  fever 
occurs  in  a  smaller  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  infancy  tlian  in  child- 
hood, probably  because  the  cold  stage  is  less  pronounced.  In  the  pernicious 
ague  the  system  is  overpowered — it  does  not  react  in  a  degree  commeBr 
surato  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  patient  enters  the  cold 
becomes  stupid,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  prompt  and  efficient  measnreiil 
passes  into  fatal  coma.  A  type  of  the  disease,  therefore,  which  would 
not  be  pernicious  in  a  robust  individual,  may  be  such  in  one  of  a  broken- 
down  constitution  and  feeble  reactive  power.  In  most  cases  occurring  in 
children  the  coma  is  preceded  by  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  general 
and  protracted. 

Eclampsia  increases  the  passive  congestion  of  the  ccrebro- spinal  aua 
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glr^^y  present  in  this  stage,  and  if  not  speedily  relieved  may  end  in 
^f^gisadation  of  serum  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  menin- 
g^sJ  apoplexy,  causing  fatal  coma.    This  has  occurred  twice  in  my  practice. 
Sometimes  in  young  children  the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  fever   is 
^otibtful,  either  because  the  disease  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long,  or 
tbe^  ^^  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^  characteristic  paroxysm.     The  patient  may  be 
feverish^  and  fretful,  with  anorexia,  and  evidences  of  headache,  but  with- 
out the  usual  distinctive  symptoms.     I  have  sometimes  in  such  cases  been 
able  to  establish  the  diagnosis  by  detecting  enlargement  of  the  spleen.     In 
examining  for  the  '*  ague  cake,"  the  child  must  lie  quietly  on  its  back, 
and  the  fingers,  placed  midway  between  the  epigastrium  and  umbilicus, 
be  carried  gently  but  with  firm  pressure  outward  in  the  direction  of  the 
spleen,  when  the  anterior  edge  of  this  organ  will  be  felt,  if  it  be  enlarged. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  the  examination  when  the  child  cries,  on  account 
of  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Trbatmknt. — It  is  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  ap- 
propriate remedies  in  a  case  of  infantile  ague  ;  for,  although  the  first 
piroxysm  may  be  mild,  the  next  may  be  more  severe,  and  attended  by 
dinger.  Moreover,  the  sooner  the  disease  is  cured  the  less  liable  it  seems 
to  be  to  return.  Therefore  we  prescribe  at  once  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or 
cinchonia,  one  and  a  half  grains  of  the  latter  producing  the  effect  of  about 
one  grain  of  the  former.  Our  experience  in  the  children's  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  has  been  chiefly  with  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  there  has  yet  been  no  case  of  ague  which  it 
has  failed  to  control.  A  recent  writer  has  published  statistics  showing  his 
RQCcess  in  curing  intermittent  fever  by  this  agent,  but  nothing  in  thera- 
peatics  is  more  easy  than  to  cure  this  disease  in  our  climate  by  either  of 
the  sulphates  mentioned.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  preventing  a  re- 
turn. To  an  infant  of  two  years  I  prescribe  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
or  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  three  times  daily,  till  all  symp- 
toms of  the  ague  have  disappeared  ;  then  twice  a  day  during  the  subse- 
quent week,  and  afterward  once  a  day  for  some  days  ;  and  finally  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  It  is  only  by  the  protracted  use  of  the  drug  in  occa- 
uonal  doses  that  the  return  of  the  intermittent  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  important  in  administering  these  sulphates  to  infants  to  employ  a 
vehicle  which  will,  so  far  as  possibhe,  disguise  the  bitterness.  The  vehicle 
which  I  prefer  for  their  administration  is  the  elixir  adjuvans  or  elixir 
tarai.  co.    The  following  formula  is  for  a  child  of  three  years  : 

Q.  QuiniflB  sulphat.,  gr.  xij  ; 

Elixir  adjavantis,  ^  jss.     Mlsce. 

Tlie  following  is  also  a  good  formula  : 

Q.  QuiniflB  sulphat.,  gr.  xvi  ; 
Ext.  glycjrrrhlzflB,  3  i ; 
Byr.  mbi.  idaoi.,  S  ii*    Misce. 
(Raspberry.) 
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One  teaspoonf ul  three  to  five  times  daily.  The  first  dose  should  be  given 
immediately  after  the  fever  abates.  In  this  climate  two  or  three  days 
suffice  to  cure  the  disease,  after  which  by  daily  but  gradually  diminished 
use  of  the  medicine  in  the  manner  stated  above,  the  return  of  the  malady 
is  prevented.  Protracted  cases  attended  by  ansemia  require  the  use  o( 
iron  in  addition  to  the  remedy  which  is  designed  to  control  the  disease. 


CHAPTER    II. 

REMITTENT    FEVER. 


If  a  physician  were  to  consult  the  standard  treatises  on  diseases  of 
children,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  remittent  fever,  he  would 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  no  clear  idea  of  it.  One  tells  us  that  the  re- 
mittent fever  of  children  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever  of  adults  ;  an- 
other,  that  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  ;  and,  finally,  Hillier  be- 
lieves that  there  is  properly  no  such  disease,  and  that  the  term  should  be 
dropped  from  the  nosology  of  children.  There  is,  however,  a  remittent 
fever  of  children  as  well  as  adults,  and  much  of  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  reference  to  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  not  kept  in  view 
what  constitutes  a  fever. 

Febrile  action  which  has  a  local  cause  is  not  an  essential  fever,  anci 
should  not  be  described  as  such.     It  happens  that  in  children  a  sympto^ 
matic  remittent  fever  arises  from  a  variety  of  local  causes,  as  dentition^ 
intestinal  worms,  subacute  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  etc.     But  all 
such  cases  should  be  excluded  from  our  consideration  of  remittent  fever, 
as  clearly  as  we  distinguish  the  continued  fever  of  pneumonia  or  bron- 
chitis from  that  of  typhus  or  typhoid. 

There  is  an  essential  remittent  fever  of  children  due  to  malaria.  The 
same  conditions  which  produce  intermittent  fever  do,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  CAses,  produce  a  fever  which  does  not  intermit,  but  continues  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  exacerbations  a  certain  number  of  days,  when  it 
ceases  or  becomes  intermittent.  Those  who  practise  in  malarious  local- 
ities  notice  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  among  children 
than  adults,  because  their  constitutions  are  less  able  to  resist  the  malarial 
poison,  so  that  an  exposure  which  in  an  adult  would  produce  milder  dis- 
ease, namely,  a  tertian  ague,  is  apt  to  cause  a  quotidian  or  remittent  in 
the  child.  In  young  and  feeble  infants  the  proportionate  number  who 
have  remittent  fever  is  large.  Cases,  too,  are  not  infrequent  in  localities 
not  malarious,  of  a  remittent  fever,  occurring  more  frequently  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  other  seasons.     Some  of  these  cases  are  per- 
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]iar>s  a  mild  tjpe  of  typhus,  but  in  most  instances  the  conditions  do  not 
apr>«ar  to  be  present  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  typhus,  and  they  do  not 
ocotir  in  connection  with  cases  of  typhus  in  adults.  The  cause,  though 
Qlp^cure,  is  apparently  atmospheric. 

•JTie  SYMPTOMS  of  remittent  fever  vary  in  different  cases.     The  cxacer- 
^)^t30i^8  and  remissions  are  more  pronounced  in  some  than  others.     Even 
^  -tliose  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  due  to  paludal  emanations,  and  occurs 
itt   connection  with  cases  of  the  intermittent,  the  febrile  movement  may  be 
gltxiost  uniform,  slight  exacerbations  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
^y .     In  other  cases  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  pronounced,  the 
fet>iile  excitement  abating  in  a  perspiration.     Occasionally  the  fever  is 
]ijgher  on  each  second  day.     Cephalalgia  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases 
delirium  and  stupor  are  not  infrequent.     There  may  be  distinct  remissions 
Yo.  the  beginning,  and  afterward,  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  be  pretty  uni- 
form, when  it  again  remits  or  ceases.     The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  light 
far.    Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a  tendency  to    constipation,  scanty  and 
bigb-colored  urine,  containing  perhaps  urates,  and  a  cough  due  to  mild 
bronchitis,  are  common  symptoms. 

When  remittent  fever  is  due  to  marsh  emanations,  the  same  anatomical 
cliarscters  are  doubtless  present  as  in  the  adult,  namely,  blood  containing 
more  or  less  pigmentary  matter,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bronzing  of 
the  spleen,  and,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain. 
The  DIAONOSI8  is  not  always  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  local  diseases 
with  symptomatic  remittent  fever  are  to  be  excluded,  and,  on  the  other, 
typhus  and  typhoid.  The  discrimination  of  it  from  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  is  practically  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  the  local  diseases.  I  have 
bown  one  of  the  acutest  diagnosticians  and  most  eminent  physicians  of 
New  York  mistake  incipient  meningitis  for  it,  a  mistake  indeed  not  un- 
common. The  points  involved  in  a  differentia]  diagnosis  will  be  consid- 
ered in  our  descriptions  of  the  local  diseases. 

Treatment. — If  we  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  that 
the  fever  is  remittent,  and  not  symptomatic,  but  essential,  there  is  one 
remedy  which  is  required  in  nearly  all  cases,  namely,  quinia,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, cinchonia.     Mild  febrifuge  medicines,  with  light  diet,  may  be  first 
employed  in  sthenic  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  the 
qninia  given  when  the  fever  has  somewhat  abated.     The  diet  should  be 
bland,  but  nutritious,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  regularly  open  by  citrate  of 
magnesium  or  other  mild  aperient.     Bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of 
chloral  may  be  occasionally  employed,  as  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  produce  quietude  or  sleep,  in  cases  attended  by  de- 
lirium or  insomnia.     A  warm  mustard  foot-bath  and  cool  applications  to 
the  head  are  useful  in  such  cases. 
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TrFrnTB  and  typhoid  fevers  occur  in  children,  bat  the  former  u  mild 
and  infrequent,  rarely  oceuning  except  when  adults  of  the  same  household 
Hre  nSected.  It  requires  little  treatment,  except  good  nursing.  Typhoid 
fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  infrequent  in  children,  and,  aa  it  presents 
certain  peouliarilJes  prior  to  the  age  of  puherty,  it  is  proper  to  dcseribe  h. 
in  this  connection.  This  disease  is  inuch  less  common  in  infancy  than 
childhood,  and  in  the  first  half  of  infancy  is  believed  to 
there  pmx  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  in  the  first  years  of  life  an  not.! 
diagnosticated,  being  mistaken  for  subacute  and  protracted  entcro-coliti*. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  more  common  in  the  infant  than  is  commonly  sop- 
posed.  Its  period  of  greatest  frequency  in  children  is  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve  years. 

Caubks. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  typhoid  fever  ta  mildly 
contagious,  and  that  its  specific  principle  abounds  largely  in  the  dejections 
and  excrotiouH  of  the  patient.  It  is  uncertain  whellier  it  is  commnnicable 
by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  exhalations  from  his  surface.  If  it  ia,  it  is 
slightly  so,  while  numerous  observations  demonstrate  its  commnnicabili^ 
through  the  use  of  night-stools  or  privies  which  contwn  the  evuns- 
tioo8. 

There  is  little  doubt  also  that  typhoid  fever  originates  <tt  novo,  caused 
by  the  miasm  produced  by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Numei^ 
ouB  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  originated  from  defective  aeve^ 
age,  or  decaying  vegetables  in  cellars,  in  localities  in  which  no  case  had 
previously  been  observed.  The  germs  of  the  disease  when  it  originate* 
under  such  circumstances  may  probably  be  received  into  the  system  by  in- 
spiration and  in  the  ingcsta.  The  use  of  well-water  which  is  contami- 
nated with  sewer  drainage  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  prodnce  it.  It 
has  even  been  traced  to  impure  water  used  in  rinsing  milk-cans  which 
contaminated  the  milk,  and  to  impure  ice  which  contained  the  subtle  v^ 
cific  principle.  Boys  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  girls  ;  accoi 
to  some  statistics  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Deterioration  of 
health  from  general  causes  increases  the  liability  to  be  attacked.  C 
other  hand,  those  having  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  heart  disease,  and 
ably  certain  other  visceml  lesions,  are  more  apt  to  escape  than  those  in 
health. 

Anatohicjil  Cbaracters. — As  typhoid  fever  is  a  constitutional 
ease,  we  would  expect  to  find  early  and  important  changes 
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No  alteration,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this  fluid.peculiar  to  typhoid 
fever.    The  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminished  as  in  most  of  the  essential 
fevers,  and  its  coagulation  is  feeble,  forming,  when  the  blood  stands,  soft, 
gnall,  and  dark  clots.     When  the  fever  has  continued  for  some  time,  a 
itate  of  anaemia  more  or  less  decided  supervenes,  in  which  the  amount  of 
albumen  and  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished.     Although  there  are  often 
decided  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  no  constant  changes 
liave  been  discovered  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.     The  changes  observed 
in  them  when  death  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
for  the  most  part  due  to  other  causes.     It  is  different  with  the  respiratory 
gystera.    After  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever  bronchitis  is  almost  as  con- 
stant as  inflammation  of  the  fauces  in  scarlet  fever,  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  fatal  cases  redness  and  thickening  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  and  ordinarily  scanty  secretion. 
Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  in 
severe  and  enfeebled  cases  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  not  uncommon.     In 
the  bronchitis  and  state  of  feebleness  we  have  the  causes  of  pulmonary 
collapse,  and  this  lesion  is  not  infrequent  over  limited  portions  of  the 
longs,  especially  if  the  bronchitis  affect  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  digestive  system  are  important.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  at  an 
early  period,  even  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  patches  of  Peyer,  soli- 
tary glands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric,  begin  to  enlarge.  It  has 
been  stated  by  high  authorities  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  infiltration 
with  a  peculiar  substance,  which  has  been  termed  the  typhus  material. 
I  have  made  microscopic  examination  of  these  glands  in  typhoid  fever  of 
the  adult,  and  have  found  a  considerable  increase  of  the  small  round  granu- 
kr  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  I  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  that 
the  enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  glands,  though  there  is  probably  infiltration  to  a  certain  extent  of 
inflammatory  products  between  the  cells.  The  mucous  membrane  over  the 
glands  undergoes  inflammatory  thickening  and  softening.  In  the  adult, 
sloughing  of  this  membrane  is  frequent,  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
glands  and  their  elimination  into  the  intestines,  producing  ulcers,  small 
and  circular,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands,  large  and 
oval  or  irregular,  corresponding  with  the  site  of  the  agminate.  Disinte- 
gration of  these  glands  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  are  less  frequent  in 
children  than  in  adults.  In  the  adult,  who  recovers,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  those  of  the  solitary  and  agminate  which  are  not  destroyed,  return  to 
their  normal  state  by  fatty  degeneration,  liquefaction,  and  absorption  of  the 
redundant  cells.  In  the  child  this  is  the  common  result,  instead  of  slough- 
ing and  disintegration,  as  regards  both  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands, 
and  uniform  result  as  regards  the  mesenteric,  and  I  may  add  bronchial 
glands,  which  are  also  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  The  absence  of  ulcer- 
21 
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ation  or  its  slight  extent  affords  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intestinal  per*^ 
foration  is  very  rare  in  children. 

The  spleen  gradually  enlarges,  often  to  twice  the  normal  size,  has  i% 
dark-red  color,  and  is  softened.     Enlargement  of  the  spleen  possesses 
great  diagnostic  value  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscnra^ 
For  while  very  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  occur  in  chronic  entero-coliti^ 
the  coexistence  of  these  lesions  with  the  splenic  enlargement  and  soften^ 
ing  shows  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  malady. 

In  cases  which  are  severe,  and  which  present  a  decidedly  adynamic 
type,  the  muscles  become  soft  and  flabby,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble, 
and  more  or  less  passive  congestion  of  the  viscera  results.  In  such  cases 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria  are  not  infrequent. 

Symptoms. — Typhoid  fever  has  a  prodromic  stage  of  a  few  days,  some* 
times  of  a  week  or  more,  in  which  the  child  appears  languid,  indisposed 
to  play,  and  has  little  appetite,  but  complains  of  no  pain  unless  occasional 
slight  headache,  and  has  no  symptom  which  would  lead  the  friends  or  even 
physicians  to  suspect  the  grave  nature  of  the  disease  which  impended. 
By  and  by  a  slight  fever  occurs. 

The  febrile  movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced,  re- 
mits, but  does  not  cease  in  the  morning,  and  has  evening  exacerbations. 
After  the  first  week  of  fever  the  remissions  are  less  marked,  but  the  fever 
is  not  uniform  at  any  period  in  its  course.     Hence  some  of  our  ablest^ 
writers  on  diseases  of  children  continue  to  designate  typhoid  fever  of  chil- 
dren remittent  fever,  fully  aware  of  its  identity  with  typhoid  fever  of  th^ 
adult.     As  the  case  advances,  the  appetite  fails,  all  solid  food  being  r&« 
fased,  and  liquid  food  being  taken  more  from  thirst  than  hunger.     The 
tongue  in  the  first  week,  and  in  some  patients  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  is  covered  with  a  light  moist  fur,  while  in  others  having  a  graver 
type  of  the  fever  the  tongue  after  the  first  week  is  dry  and  brown.     During 
the  prodromic  period,  and  in  the  first  week,  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or 
are  slightly  relaxed,  and  they  are  readily  affected  by  purgative  medicines. 
After  the  first  week  there  is  in  most  children  a  tendency  to  diarrhcea, 
which  requires  now  and  then  the  use  of  astringents,   the  stools  being 
watery  and  brown,  or  dark  yellow.     The  abdominal  walls  are  seldom  re- 
tracted, but  prominent,  especially  after  the  first  week,  in  consequence  of 
meteorism,  which  is  present  in  children  as  well  as  adults.    Sometimes  there 
is  apparent  tenderness,  when  pressure  is  made  over  the  right  iliac  region, 
but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  hypero^sthesia,  which  is  common  in 
the  commencement  of  febrile  diseases  in  children,  and  which  is  observed 
especially  upon  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

The  respiration  in  the  first  week  is  slightly  accelerated,  as  it  is  in  all 
febrile  diseases.  In  the  second  week,  and  subsequently  when  bronchitis 
is  developed,  the  respiration  is  ordinarily  more  accelerated,  though  not  in 
a  marked  degree,  unless  in  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  there  is  aa 
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abundant  collection  of  macas  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tabes.  A  cough  ia 
often  present,  dependent  on  the  bronchitis,  and  varying  in  character  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  fever  it  is  infreqnent,  and  hacking  ;  at  a  later  stage  it  is  more  frequent, 
and  not  so  dry,  though  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  amount  of  expec- 
toration is  inconsiderable.  Hypostatic  congestion,  oedema,  hypostatic 
pneumonia,  splenization,  or  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  col- 
lapse, which  may,  and  some  of  which  not  infrequently  do,  occur  in  the  ad- 
vanced disease,  increase,  more  or  less,  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and 
the  cough,  and  modify  the  physical  signs. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  week,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  from  1  OCT  to  110  or  115. 
It  gradually  becomes  more  accelerated,  numbering  in  the  second  week  123 
or  more;  in  grave  cases  even  160.  The  more  frequent  the  pulse,  the 
greater  the  danger  and  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis.  During  the 
eiacerbations  the  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  is  15  or  20  more  than 
in  the  remissions.  The  change  in  temperature  corresponds  with  that  of 
thepulse^  being  from  1^  to  2°  higher  in  the  exacerbation  than  remission. 
The  extremes  of  temperature  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  are  about  101° 
and  104°.  A  temperature  above  105"^  shows  a  grave,  probably  a  malig- 
nant, type  of  the  disease,  or  else  a  serious  complication. 

There  is  great  variation  as  regards  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  Headache  is  common  in  the  prodromic  and  initial  stages, 
after  which  it  ceases.  A  few  are  delirious  even  from  an  early  period, 
screaming  loudly,  or  muttering  incoherently,  but  the  majority  are  quiet, 
having,  indeed,  a  degree  of  mental  dulness,  but  being  able  to  appreciate 
questions  when  aroused,  and  answering  correctly.  Subsultus  tendinum 
and  carphologia,  which  some  exhibit,  show  that  there  is  profound  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  Epiataxis  occurs  occasionally  in  the  first 
week,  as  in  the  adult,  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  rose-colored  eruption  appears  in  children  as  well  as  adults  between 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  but  is  more  frequently  absent  in  the  former 
than  the  latter  ;  sometimes  the  number  of  spots  is  less  than  half  a  dozen. 
Sadamina  are  common  in  the  second  and  third  weeks,  and  perspirations 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  but  without  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms.  More  or  less  deafness  is  common,  being  in  most  in- 
stances a  purely  nervous  symptom,  without,  therefore,  any  structural 
change  in  the  ear,  but  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  certain 
writers,  that  it  sometimes  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
Enstachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  or  to  a  weakened  and  fiabby  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  uniform  ;  while  mild  cases  may  end 
in  two  weeks,  those  of  a  severer  type  continue  three  or  even  four.  Tfiie 
patient  becomes  progressively  more  emaciated  and  feeble.  In  protracted 
and  severe  cases  his  condition  seems  very  unpromising  to  one  not  familiar 
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w!lh  the  clinical  history  of  tho  fever.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  proh- 
Bbly  passing  hia  evacnatioiis  in  bed,  taking  little  notice  of  objei-ts  aronnd 
him,  ho  presents,  at  the  cloKe  of  the  third  week,  an  appearant-e  of  help. 
lesBness,  notwithstanding  the  best  of  nursing,  and  the  constant  employ. 
ment  of  sustaining  measure-s,  which  is  truly  discoursing. 

Complications. — The  chief  complications  of  typhoid  fever  are  broncho- 
pnenmonia,  already  sufficiently  described,  enteritis,  intestinal  bsmorrhage, 
peritonitis,  otitis,  parotiditis,  and  muguet.  In  one  instance  I  lost  a  patinit 
about  ten  years  old,  in  whom  the  fever  had  nearly  terminated,  by  the  sod- 
den accession  of  croup.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ordinary  eaaw, 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-paa«i^e&, 
and  of  the  intestines,  especially,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patched  of  Peyer.  Il 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  under  circumstances  which  may  arise 
fover  favorHhle  to  the  development  of  mucous  inflammations,  the  bronvlul 
and  enteritis  may  so  increase  as  to  constitute  complications.  They  are 
most  frequent  of  the  serious  com  pi  teat  ions. 

Feeble  action  of  the  heart,  common  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  ft 
and  which  after  the  second  week  is  partly  attributable  to  gr«nnlo-i 
degeneration  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  is  frequent  in 
grave  forma  of  the  infections  diseases,  obviously  favors  the  occurrence  of 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  congestion.  Uence  the  proneness  tu  these  cu«> 
of  the  inflammation  to  extend  downward  from  the  larger  to  the  small* 
bronchial  tnhes  and  to  the  lunge,  so  that  broncho- pnoumonhi  becomea  tm 
occasional  very  grave  complication.  J 

In  the  child  as  well  as  adult  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  in  the  vicinity  of  Peyer's  patches  Js  apt  to  he  thickened  and 
hypenemic,  a  true  intestinal  catarrh.  It  la  easy  to  nnderstaud  how  nndor 
certain  circumstances  this  may  become  ^^javntcd,  so  as  to  constitute  an 
intestinal  inflammation  of  considerable  extent  and  gravity,  a  severe  entero- 
colitis, so  that  tho  local  symptoms  predomina 
aggravate  the  latter. 

In  the  adnlt,  as  ia  well  known,  thePeyerin 

ing  more  and  more  prominent  by  prolifemti 

(the  lymphoid  cells)  be.ipn  to  ulcerate  in  th. 

'   the  third,  forming  the  typhoid  nicer,  which 
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in  keeping  up  the  dlarrhceal  atate.     Although  snch  deatrnctive  or  nec:rotie 
'inflammation  Is  rare  in  young  children.  It  may  occur  In  those  of  a  men- 
advanced  age. 

Intestinal  hremorrhage  is  therefore  an  occasional  accident.     Hlllier  o 
four  cases  in  thirty  of  the  fever.     It  indicates  the  presence  of  ulc« 
the  sarfaco  pf  the  intestines.     Tho  younger  the  child,  the  less  the  liabiliq 
to  it.     Some,  in  whom  it  has  occurred,  recover,  but  others  die. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults,  i 
he  Inferred  from  the  statement  already  made,  that  intestinal  nlccration  ti 
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less  freqaent  and  extensive  in  thorn.  Statistics  show  that  perforation  og- 
eaiB  oolj  once  in  232  cases.  Therefore,  as  perforation  is  the  common 
cause  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  this  inflammation  is  a  rare  complication. 
Peritonitis  may,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever  without  perforation.  In 
one  sach  case  (an  adult)  in  the  fever  wards  attached  to  Charity  Hospital, 
local  peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  occurred  opposite  two  ulcerated 
putches  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  extending  nearly  to  the  peritoneum,  but  not 
perforating.  The  lesions  observed  in  this  case  throw  light  on  those  cases 
of  peritonitis  complicating  typhoid  fever  which  recover,  the  cause  of 
which  has  received  a  different  explanation. 

In  advanced  and  greatly  debilitated  cases,  thrush  sometimes  appears  in 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  fauces.  It  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able prognostic  symptom  in  children  suffering  from  chronic  or  protracted 
disease.  Parotiditis  is  also  a  rare  complication.  Otitis,  commencing 
with  pain,  and  producing  a  discharge  which  may  continue  for  weeks,  is 
Dot  rare,  though  leas  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  otitis  is  com- 
monly external,  but  it  may,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle ear. 

DuoNOSis. — This  is  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  the 
Toonger  the  child  the  greater  the  difficulty.  In  infants  protracted  entero- 
colitis, with  febrile  action  and  dry  furred  tongue,  cannot  in  certain  cases 
be  positively  diagnosticated  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  symptoms  and 
clinical  history.  Typhoid  fever  is  believed,  however,  to  be  rare  at  this 
age,  for  an  infant  nourished  at  the  breast,  and  rarely  drinking  from  a  cup, 
is  very  seldom  exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  When,  however,  as 
now  and  then  happens,  a  young  child  presents  the  symptoms  characteris- 
tic of  protracted  subacute  entero-colitis,  or  typhoid  fever,  and  older  mem- 
bers of  the  household  have  the  fever,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  case  is 
one  of  the  latter  disease,  and  it  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Even  in  older  children  typhoid  fever  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  simple 
snbacnte  enteritis,  or  entero-colitis,  or  vice  versd.  The  following  facts  aid 
in  the  differential  diagnosis.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite, while  in  the  subacute  intestinal  inflammation  food  is  not  entirely 
refused.  Diarrhoea  commences  early  in  the  inflammation,  while  in  the 
fever  it  is  not  ordinarily  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  Abdominal 
tenderness  in  the  fever  is  not  appreciable,  or  is  located  in  the  right  iliac 
region ;  in  the  other  disease  it  is  general  over  the  abdomen,  or  located  in 
the  umbilical  region.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  bronchitis  with  a  cough 
which  is  absent  in  the  inflammation.  In  typhoid  fever  there  are  certain 
other  symptoms,  more  or  fewer  of  which  are  present  in  most  cases,  and 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  intestinal  diseases,  except  as  a  coincidence  ; 
for  example,  headache,  epistaxis,  stupor,  delirium,  and  perhaps  the  rose- 
colored  spots. 
Typhoid  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  during  the  first  week, 
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bot  ID  meningitis  there  is  more  constipation,  irritability  of  sUnnach,  x 
leM  elevation  of  temperature.  Moreover,  in  mcDingitis,  at  a  compi 
lively  early  stage,  we  are  able  to  detect  patches  of  congestion  of  the  (na- 
tures coining  and  disappearing  suddenly  ;  and  eligLt  inecgnality  of  the 
pupils,  or  their  oscillal4on  when  the  light  is  nnifurm  ;  si^rns  which  an 
lacking  in  typhoid  fever.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  ophthalmoscope  tnigfal  J 
be  employed,  which  in  meningitis  discloses  congestion  of  the  vesscUtf 
the  retina,  OMletna,  etc.,  Htiatomicai  changes  which  do  not  pertain  t 
typhoid  fever. 

The  difiercntial  dingnoHis  of  typhoid  fever  and  acate  tubcrculoMs  a 
be  made  by  attention  lo  the  following  points.     In  tuberculosis  there  i| 
cough,  with  some  acceleration  of  respiration  from  the  first,  without  e 
taxis,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  symptoms,   and  without  the  abdoniM 
symptoms  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  fever. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies  from  two  to  abt 
four  weeks,  but  complicatiuDs  which  may  arise  may  protract  the  fohr 
movement.      Recovery  from  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  is  slow,  mv«i 
weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  before  complete  restoration  to  health, 
tendency  to  diarrha;a  often  continues. several  weeks  after  the  fever  proper 
ceases,  necessitating  a  rigid  oversight  of  the  diet,  and  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  astringents. 

Proono818.~A  much  larger  percentage  of  children  recover  than  of 
adults.  Although  there  be  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  strength,  recovery 
may  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  that  no  serious  compliestion  oc- 
curs. In  fatal  cases  which  1  have  met,  the  unfavorable  result  occurred 
as  A  rule  from  the  complications,  rather  than  directly  from  the  malady. 
The  condition  in  which  severe  typhoid  fever  leaves  a  patient  is  fa»otabJe_ 
to  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and  then  they  occur,  diiappc 
ing  our  expectations  and  prediction  of  recovery, 

Trbatmbnt. — Typhoid  fever,  like  typhus,  cannot  be  abridged  by  ti 
ment,  and  the  indication  is  to  sustain  the  vital  powers,  diminish  th«  ii 
tensity  of  the  febrile  movement,  and  to  control  any  untoward  symptom  fl 
complication.  Quinia,  so  useful  in  malarial  diseases,  may  be  administera 
in  small  doses  for  its  tonic  effect,  and  as  an  aid  in  promoting  digestiM 
It  is  commonly  and  properly  prescribed  in  some  convenient  vehicle  for  tl 
purpose,  but  it  does  not  anlagonine  the  typhoid,  as  it  does  the 
poison.  Perturbating  medicines,  and  especially  cathartics,  should  I 
given  with  caution.  The  tendency  to  intestinal  ulceration  and  btetnaR 
rhage,  and  the  asthenic  nature  of  the  fever,  re<iuire  abslinenee  from  d 
cautious  use  of  such  agents.  A  temperature  remaining  under  103 
usually  involves  little  danger.  If  it  rise  above  that,  antipyretic  roeasnm 
should  bo  employed.  The  use  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  large  doe«s  of 
quinine,  and  cold-water  ablutions,  are  the  three  admissible  remedies  fsfl 
this  state.     The  salicylate  1  suspect  impairs  the  appetite,   and  i 
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^gcsHon,  and  the  quinine  is  much  less  efficient  as  an  antipyretic  in  this 
fev^i'  l^^^ffl  cold-water  bathing.  I  therefore  order  the  nurse  to  bathe  fre- 
qu^ntly  the  forehead,  face,  hands,  arms,  neck,  and  sometimes  the  chest, 
^it"^  cold  water,  to  which  it  is  proper  to  add  alcohol  or  some  spirituous 
lotiioo.  A  cloth  wrung  out  of  ice  water  or  an  ice  bag  should  be  applied 
^^or  the  head,  and  the  hands  may  be  allowed  to  lie  a  considerable  time  in 
^  ^ash-bowl  containing  the  lotion,  which  is  always  grateful  to  the 
^^^^ent.  The  water  treatment  thus  applied  will  usually  reduce  the  tem- 
r^^rature  one,  two,  or  three  degrees  within  a  few  hours. 

Id  all  cases  of  typhoid,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  free  ventilation  is  re- 
Qoir^  from  an  open  window,  and  the  bedding  and  body  linen  should  be 
changed  every  day. 

Observations  made  during  the  last  dozen  years  appear  to  show  that  the 
mineral  acids  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  fever. 

The  dilute  nitric,   muriatic,   or  nitro-muriatic  acid  should  be  given 
laigely  diluted  with  water,  and,  if  possible,  through  a  glass  tube  so  as  to 
protect  the  teeth.     I  have  recently  administered  the  dilute  muriatic  acid 
in  the  acidulated  liquid  pepsin  prepared  by  Mr.  Kress,  of  Fifty-second 
Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.     One  ounce 
of  the  liquid  contains  30  min.  of  the  dilute  acid,  and  one  teaspoonful  can  be 
given  every  third  hour  to  a  patient  of  five  years.     The  scanty  secretion 
of  gastric  juices  in  this  disease,  the  poor  appetite  and  slow  digestion,  in- 
dicate the  need  of  such  medicine,  and  thus  far  the  result  has  been  good. 
If  the  pulse  be  rapid  and  weak,  or  fluctuating,  digitalis  meets  the  special 
indication,  and  it  can  be  administered  with   or  between  the  doses  of 
quinine.     As  there  is  great  proneness  to  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  ulcera- 
tion, the  selection  of  the  proper  diet  is  important,  and  of  all  the  dietetic 
articles  milk  is  the  one  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  patient.     While  it  contains  the  desired  nutriment  it  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  possesses,  when  fresh  and  of  good  quality,  no  irritating 
property  which  would  aggravate  the  intestinal  disease.     The  meat  broths 
or  juices,  fresh  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk,  farinaceous  foods,  as  barley,  wheat, 
or  rice  flour  in  the  milk,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  milk  diet.     The  dry 
state  of  the  mouth,  and  scanty  secretion  of  saliva,  and  probably  also  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  by  which  starch  is  digested,  show,  however,  that  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  assimilated   during  the 
fever.    The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water  in  moderate 
quantity. 

Mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever  do  not  require  alcoholic  stimulants,  but 
they  are  useful  in  severe  cases  in  the  form  of  wine  whey  or  milk  punch, 
especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  and  during  convalescence. 
When  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick,  the  mind  wandering  and  the  fingers 
tremaloQs,  the  regular  and  judicious  use  of  alcohol  aids  materially  in  sus- 
taining the  vital  powers  during  the  critical  period. 
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The  complications  which  may  arise  in  the  coarse  of  the  fever  reqoiro 
prompt  treatment.     For  diarrhoea  opium  and  bismuth  are  needed  ;  for  in- 
testinal haemorrhage  an  ice  bag  over  the  right  iliac  region,  and  internally 
opium  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  a  large  dose  of  subnitrate  of  bbmath, 
or  small  and  repeated  doses  of  turpentine.     A  one-grain  ergotine  pill 
every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  eight  years,  also  aids  in  arresting  the 
haemorrhage.     But  intestinal  haemorrhage  as  a  result  of  typhoid  ulcera- 
tions  is   much  more  rare   in  children  than  in  adults.     Bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  require  mildly  irritating  poultices,  with  the  oil-silk  jacket. 

Typhoid  fever  may  relapse,  but  the  second  attack  is  commonly  milder 
than  the  first.  Nevertheless  on  account  of  the  liability  of  its  return,  the 
patient  should  be  quiet  and  free  from  perturbating  influences  during  con- 
valescence. 

To  guard  against  the  spreaa  of  the  disease,  the  stools  should  always  be 
promptly  disinfected,  by  adding  to  the  night-stool  carbolic  acid  and  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  the  chlorides,  and  all 
soiled  linen  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

OsRVBRO-spiNAL  fcver,  designated  also  spotted  fever,  tetanoid  fever, 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  an  epidemic  constitutional  disease,  mani- 
festing itself  by  lesions  and  symptoms  which  pertain  chiefly  to  the  nervous 
system.     Descriptions  of  occasional  epidemics,  which  appear  to  have  been 
of  this  malady,  have  been  left  us  by  writers  as  far  back  as  the  flfteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from  typhus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  local  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  the  other, 
till  after  the  present  century  commenced. 

In  New  York  City  only  two  epidemics  of  this  disease  have  occurred 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  physicians,  one  commencing  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  and  ending  with  the  occurrence  of  warm  weather  in 
1872  ;  the  other  beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  ending  about  the 
month  of  May,  in  1881.  The  number  of  cases  was  considerably  greater 
in  the  former  than  the  latter  epidemic. 

Few  diseases  more  urgently  demand  elucidation  than  this,  for  while  it 
is  very  fatal,  there  is  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  physicians  in  regard  to 
its  cause,  nature,  and  proper  treatment.  As  cerebro-spinal  fever  results 
from  some  pervading  cause,  probably  as  we  will  see  atmospheric,  we  would 
expect  to  observe  effects  of  this  cause,  in  some  other  way,  in  addition 
the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating.     Accordingly,  the  histories  of  ai 
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i^^^t  a  portion  of  the  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  show  an  unusual 
^^^  valence   of  pneumonias   of   an   ataxic   type,  and   sometimes  also   of 
pl^^ryngitis,  in  addition  to  the  cerebro-spinal  disease,  and  this  disease 
^   sometimes  complicated  by  congestion  and  less  frequently  by  inflamma- 
^<y^  ^^  ^^®  lungs.     The  prevalence  of  typhoid  pneumonias  during  cerebro- 
goinal  fever  was  long  ago  observed.     Thus,  in  Bascome's  history  of  epi- 
^etnics,  it  is  stated  that  '^  epidemic  encephalitis  and  malignant  pneumonias 
prevailed  in    Germany   (Webber)   in  the  sixteenth  century.**     In   this 
cotmtry,  in  the  epidemics  of  cerebro*spinal  fever  from   1811   to  1815, 
pharyngeal  and  pneumonic  inflammations  were  unusually  frequent.     In 
xDore  recent  epidemics  observers  have  not  so  often,  but  have  occasionally, 
recorded  the  prevalence  of  pneumonias  in  connection  with  cases  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  disease.     Accordingly,    Webber,   who  has  examined  the 
histories  of  the  various  epidemics,  describes  in  his  prize  essay  a  second 
variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  he  designates  pneumonic,  in  which 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis   is   involved  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  and  the 
brunt  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  respiratory  organs.     In  certain  epi- 
demics, according  to  him,  the  pneumonic  form  is  common,  while  in  others 
it  is  infrequent. 

During  the  time  when  the  epidemic  of  1 872  in  New  York  City  was  at  its 
maximum,  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  an 
asthenic  type,  and  I  may  add,  I  think,  of  pharyngitis,  occurred  ;  and 
while  cerebro-spinal  fever  rarely  affected  those  above  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
many  of  those  with  pneumonia  were  old   people.     According   to   the 
statistics  of  the  New  York  Health  Board,  there  were  1707  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  during  the  four 
months  from  February  1st  to  June   1st,   1872,   when  the  epidemic  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  was  at  its  height,  while  during  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  year  there  were  only  1336  deaths  from  the  same  diseases  ; 
and  I  need  not  add  that  deaths  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
are  largely  from  pneumonia.     Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  my  own 
observations,  that  many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  during  that  period, 
presented  symptoms  of  greater  gravity  than  usually  accompany  this  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  same  extent.     The  patients  were  greatly  prostrated 
from  the  first,  and  in  some  of  them  febrile  movement,  muscular  pains, 
restlessness,  or  delirium  preceded  for  hours  or  even  days  the  pneumonic 
symptoms,  affording  evidence  that  the  lung  disease,  if  not  duo  entirely  to 
the  same  atmospheric  conditions  which  give  rise  to  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
was  at  least  under  their  influence.     Although  it  is  probable  that  pneu- 
monia occurring  during  an  epidemic  of  cerebro  spinal  fever  is  in  most 
instances  a  strictly  local  malady,  as  it  is  at  ordinary  times,  more  or  less 
modified  perhaps  by  the  epidemic  influence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Webber's  view  is  correct,  that  there  are  occasional  cases  of  true  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  chiefly  in  the  lungs  ; 
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ca«ea  in  which  the  cerebn}-s[iiDal  affectioD  ia  of  less  importatice  Kppnreotlf  ■ 
thnu  the  pulinoiiic.  I  miglit  relat«  striking  exaraplea,  observed  in  tbe^ 
New  York  epidemic  of  1873. 

In  one  case  three  prominetil  phyeiciana,  one  of  them  known  throughout 
the  conntry  aa  an  excellent  diagnostjcian,  pronounced  the  disease  cerebro- 
Bpinal  meningitis,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  the  cerebro- spinal  aymptomi 
having  considerably  abated,  pneumonia  occurred,  and  afterward  tbe  pd- 
nianary  symptoms  predominated. 

Causb. — Doet   the  cause  of  cerebro-apinal  fever  einanaU  from  tht  toilf  ^ 
Facts  show  that  it  doen  not.     Most  of  the  epidemics  commence  u 
when  tlie  ground  is  frozen  ;  the  disease  occurs  in  valleys,  and  on  billtop^l 
and  upon  all  varieties  of  soil  ;  it  invades  one  district,  passes  over  auoth 
adjoining,  and  aSects,  perlups,  a  third  beyond,  although  the  geologicati 
formation  of  all  is  the  Banie. 

Doe»  the  cause  txitt  in  the  diet,  as  some  competent  observers  have  sapr  J 
posed  )  The  following  facts,  I  believe,  are  suQioient  to  jnsdfy  a  negatin 
answer  :  Of  two  adjacent  tocalitica,  in  which  ibe  nature  of  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  same,  one  escapes  and  the  other  is  visited  by  the  epi- 
demic ;  an  epidemic  sometimes  prevails  here  and  there  over  an  area  of 
many  thousand  miles,  as  recently  in  North  America.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  deleterions  property  vonld  occur  in  the  food  over 
so  wide  a  territory.  An  epidemic  ceases,  although  the  food  of  the  people 
continues  the  same.  Infants  at  the  breast,  having  only  the  mother's  milk, 
arc  sometimes  affected,  and  likewise  certain  animals,  whose  food  is  very 
different  from  that  of  man,  and  finally  the  most  caref d  examinations  hare 
hitberto  failed  to  discover  any  change  in  the  cereals,  or  other  food,  or 
noxious  principle  sufficient  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  disc 
wide  extent  of  territory. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doulit  that  the  cause  exists  in  the  a 
pbere,  though  so  subtle  that  we  may  never  be  able  to  detect  it.  Conbr 
spinal  fever  is,  indeed,  one  of  many  examples  in  corroboration  of  the  si 
ment  made  by  Humboldt,  that  there  is  no  subject  of  scicntiSc  inquiry 
more  obscure  than  the  laws  which  control  epidemics.  Among  the  meteor- 
ological  conditions  which  favor  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  cool  weatfaetq 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Statistics  collected  in  France  and  the  Umt« 
SlateA  show  that,  while  ISO  epidemics  occurred  in  the  six  months  c 
menciug  with  December,  only  60  occurred  in  the  remaining  six  montht  of  • 
the  year.  According  to  Professor  Hirech,  whose  statistics  were  obtained 
largely  from  central  Europe,  there  were  57  epidemics  in  winter  or  winter 
and  spring,  11  iu  spring,  5  between  spring  and  autumn,  4  commencing  in 
autumn  &nd  extending  into  winter  or  winter  and  spring,  and  6  lasting 
through  the  entire  year. 

All  observers  have  remarked  the  fact  that  anti-hygienic  conditioD% 
though  obviously  subordinate  to  the  unknown  atmospheric  cnusc,  nover*<J 
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^elc^  strongly  predispose  to  this  disease.     Hence,  soldiers  in  barracks 
g{j<i  the  poor  in  tenement  bouses  suffer  most  severely.    During  tbc  epidemic 
Qf  1872,  in  New  York,  unusually  severe  or  multiple  cases  occurred  for  tbe 
most  part  where  there  were  obvious  anti-hygienic  conditions,  as  in  apart- 
xaents  which  were  unusually  crowded  ^nd  filthy,  or  in  tenements  around 
vrhich  refuse  had  collected  or  which  had  defective  drainage.     The  inter- 
esting chart,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Moreau  Morris  for  the 
Health  Board,  shows  that  comparatively  few  cases  occurred  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  city  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  good.     I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Professor  Hirsch  that  the  greater  crowding,  domiciliary 
and  persona]  uncleanliness,  and  imperfect  ventilation  in  the  cool  than  in 
the  warm  months,  explain  the  fact  that  epidemics  occur  chiefly  in  winter 
and  early  spring  ;  for  in  clean  and  well- ventilated  apartments,  in  sparsely 
settled  and  salubrious  localities,  epidemics  occur  for  the  most  part  in  these 
seasons.    Anti-hygienic  conditions  probably  predispose  to  this  disease  in 
the  same  way,  and  no  more  than  to  any  other  grave  epidemic  which  hap- 
pens to  be  prevailing,  as,  for  example,  to  Asiatic  cholera,  whose  ravages 
are  largely  in  the  crowded  and  uncleanly  quarters  of  the  poor. 

/*  cerehro-spinal  fever  propagated  hy  contagion  ? — It  is  the  almost  unan- 
imoas  opinion  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  from  their 
ohservations,  that  it  is  either  not  contagious  or  is  so  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.     It  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  without  the 
possibility  of  personal  communication.     Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  an 
epidemic,  the  first  patients  are  affected  here  and  there  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  often  miles  apart,  and  throughout  an  epidemic  usually  only 
one  is  seized  in  a  family.     Children  may  be  around  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room  without  restriction,  and  yet  we 
can  confidently  predict  that  none  of  them  will  contract  the  disease  if  there 
are  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness.     And  when  two  or  more  cases  oc- 
cur in  a  family,  it  commences  at  such  irregular  intervals  in  the  different 
patients  that  the  presumption  is  strong  that  they  receive  it  from  the  same 
extraneous  source,  and  not  one  from  the  other,  for  contagious  diseases 
i^ually  have  a  pretty  uniform  incubative  period.     Thus,  in  the  Brown 
family,  treated  by  the  late  Dr.  Sewall  (JV.  Y,  Med.  Eec,  July,  1872),  the 
^^Bt  child  sickened  January  30th,  and  the  remaining  five  children  at  inter- 
nals respectively  of  6,  7,  11,  25,  and  45  days.     The  following  have  been 
*ny  observations  relating  to  this  point  : 
Single  cases.  No.  39  (4  adults). 
Two  in  a  family.  No.  16  (8  families). 
Three  in  a  family.  No.  1  (1  family). 

In  most  of  the  39  families  in  which  single  cases  occurred,  there  were 
cliildren  who  were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  patients.  Is  there 
any  other  malady  of  childhood  known  to  be  infectious,  which  affords  such 
a  record  of  non-contagion  ?     In  those  instances  in  which  two  in  a  family 
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took  the  fever,  those  who  were  last  attaclcc^t  did  uot  seem  to  receive  ib 
from  those  who  were  first  affected,  for  the  reason  alreadj-  stated,  namely, 
the  very  variable  iDtervnls  betwceo  the  two  cases  in  the  different  ftuuilie*. 
The  faots,  !□  the  family  iu  which  three  caaoa  occarred,  did  seem  to  lend 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  contajrion.  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  died  of 
cerehro-apinal  fever,  and  was  buried  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  On  the 
following  Monday  the  mother  waslied  the  linen  of  the  boy,  which  had 
accumnlHted,  nnd  within  two  days  was  herself  affected  with  the  di3eas& 
She  and  her  infant,  who  was  also  seized  with  it,  died.  Were  such  rwei 
frequent  or  not  infrequent,  the  argument  in  favor  of  contagion  would  cer- 
t»D]y  be  strong  ;  but  as  they  are  infrequent,  it  is  proper  to  accept  any 
other  reasonable  explanation  instead.  The  state  of  tlie  bedding  and 
Bpartmenta,  as  obsened  by  me,  was  such  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  in 
which  this  family  lived  noniona  in  a'high  degree,  and  therefore  sneh  as  lo 
attract  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Moreover,  the  mother,  exhausted  by  her 
]ong  watching,  and  deprived  of  needed  sleep  (for  the  boy  was  several  dayt 
aiclt),  iustend  of  obtaining  the  required  rest,  rendered  her  fnvstcm  moitf 
liable  to  the  fever  by  her  self-imposed  duties  on  the  day  following  tlMi 
burial.  These  manifest  anti-hygienic  conditions  appeared  quite  sufficient,, 
without  the  aid  of  any  contagious  principle,  to  explain  the  occurrence  all 
the  cases  in  this  severely -visited  family.  My  statistics,  therefore, 
monise  with  the  doctrine  of  non-contagiousneas,  but  it  is  obvionsly 
difficult  to  determine  from  clinical  ex]>erience  whether  an  epidemic 
etitutional  disease  is  absolutely  non-contagious,  or  contagions  in  a 
low  degree.  ExperiencQ  shows  that  the  attendants  upon  a  case  of  cerebi 
^inal  fever  have  immunity,  unless  the  hvgienic  conditions  are  verr  bad. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  malady  sometimes  otictuti 
among  the  lower  animals.  In  the  epidemic  of  1611,  in  Vermont,  Dr.  Gallopi 
remarks  that  even  the  foxes  seemed  lo  he  affected,  so  thai  thcv 
killed  in  numbers  near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.     The  New 

!  of  1871-72,  it  is  well  known,  prevailed  among  horses  scvctbI 
months  before  it  occurred  among  the  people.     It  was  common  and  fatal 
in  the  large  stables  of  the  city  car  and  stage  lines  in  IBTI,  while  among 
the  people  the  epidemic  did  not  properly  commence,  although  there  were 
previously  isolated  cases,  till  January,  1872.     It  has  been  asked  whet 
in  epidemics  like  this,  in  which  the  lower  animals  are  first  affected, 
disease  may  not  he  communicated  from  them  to  man  1     This  obvioi 
brings  up  the  question  of  contagiousnesB,      From  my  own  ohsen-atiooB  I] 
should  certainly  answer  in  the  negative,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  mc 
tain  that  those  who  had  chaige  of  the  affected  horses  in  the  recent  e 
demic,  as  the  veterinary  suigeons  or  stablemen,  were  any  more  liable 
the  fever  than  others  who  were  not  so  exposed.     They  apparently  w( 
not,  and  we  must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  disease  is  not  propagal 
from  one  species  of  animals  to  another,  certainly  no  more  than  from  i; 
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animal  to  another  in  the  Htune  species,  and  the  fact  that  different  animals 
are  affected  hy  the  epidemic  is  due  to  the  potent  and  pervading  nuture  of 
the  cause.  Cercbro-»pinat  fever  is  indeed,  so  to  spi;ak,  pandemic  in  a 
double  sense  ;  on  the  one  band  affecting  both  sexes,  different  ages,  and  all 
conditions  of  [wople  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  on  the  other 
hand  different  species  of  animals,  hut  with  little  or  no  contagtousnei's. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  discover  some  exciting  cause  of  tbo 
fever,  nsually  an  exhausting  or  perturbating  influence  of  some  sort.  An 
individaal  whose  HvMera  is  aSected  by  the  epidemic  influence,  and  is  there- 
fore predisposed  to  the  disease,  may,  perliaps,  escape  by  a  quiet  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  life;  but  if  there  be  an  exciting  cause  of  the  nature  alluded 
to,  the  fever  may  bo  developed.  Among  these  exciting  causes  may  bo 
mentioned  over-work,  fatigue,  mental  excitement,  prolonged  abstinence 
from  food,  followed  hy  over-eating,  and  the  use  of  indigestible  and  im- 
proper food.  Thus  in  one  instance  in  my  practice,  a  delicate  young 
woman  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  well-known  Broadway 
More,  was  anxious  and  excited  and  her  enei^ies  overtaxed  at  the  annual 
reopening.  Within  a  day  or  two  subsequently  the  disease  commenced. 
Another  patient,  a  boy,  was  seized  after  a  day  of  nnusual  excitement  and 
exposure,  having  in  the  mean  time  bathed  in  the  Uudson  when  the  weather 
was  quite  cooL  During  the  recent  epidemic  in  New  York  those  children 
seeined  to  me  especially  liable  to  be  attacked  who  were  subjected  to  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  returning  home  fatigued  and  hungry, 
and  eating  heartily  at  a  late  hour.  In  one  instance  which  1  observed,  a 
achool  girl  of  ten  years  returned  from  school  excited  and  crying,  becanso 
she  hod  failed  in  her  examination  and  was  not  promoted.  In  the  evening, 
kfter  she  had  closely  studied  her  lessons,  the  fever  commenced  with  violent 
headache.  Dr.  Frothingham  (.-!m.  ATerf.  Timei,  April  30,  1864)writea  as 
follows  of  the  brigade  in  which  ce re bro- spinal  fever  occurred  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  :  "  Under  Gen.  Butterfield,  a  stern  disciplinarian  .... 
the  men  were  drilled  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers — often  to  exhaus- 
tion. I  did  not  at  the  time  recognize  this  as  the  canse  of  the  disease  in 
question,  bnt  I  ieamcd  that  in  the  present  epidemic  in  Pennsylvania  the 
KttBck  generally  follows  unusual  exertion  and  exposure  to  cold."  Observ- 
ers have  long  recognized  the  fact  of  such  exciting  causes.  Dr.  Gallop,  in 
his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  Vermont,  in  1811,  directs  attention  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease  among  the  troops  under  General  Dearborn,  who 
were  fatigued  by  marches,  and  greatly  dispirited  by  a  repulse  which  they 
had  sustained  from  the  British. 

Sex. — It  is  stated  by  writers  that  more  mates  are  iiffected  than  females, 
Ilospital  and  military  statistics  show  this  ;  but  in  family  practice,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  am  children,  the  number  of  males  and 
females  is  about  equal.  Thus  in  75  cases  occurring  in  the  SOth  and  S3d 
wards,  mainly  in  the  practice  of  two  other  physicians  and  myself,  I  find 
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that  there  were  39  males  and  36  females.  Sixty-four  of  these  were  chil- 
dren. From  January  Ut  to  November  1st,  167S,  90S  caauH  id  which  Uie 
Bex  nas  stated  were  reported  to  the  Health  Board.  Of  the^,  484  were 
males  and  421  females.  Dr.  Sanderson's  stjttistics  of  the  cpldcDilc  in  the 
provinees  srouud  the  Vistula,  the  cases  being  chiefly  children,  give  hIM' 
but  a  slight  excess  of  males.  Probably,  therefore,  the  sex  tinder  the 
of  puberty  makes  no  difference  in  the  liability  to  this  disease,  and  the 
same  may  he  said  of  all  other  conatitntional  affections.  Men  are  more 
liable  than  women,  only  when  they  lead  a  more  irregular  life,  and  m 
subject  to  more  privations  and  exposures. 

AoB. — Children,  as  already  stated,  are  moch  more  apt  to  oobI 
cerebro-spinal  fever  than  adults.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
Health  Board  relating  to  this  point,  the  cases  oecurring  in  1872  : 

Under  1  year,     .         .        , 126 

From     1  Ui    5  jeant, 338 

5"  10     '■ 204 

"      10  "  15     •■ IM 

"      15  '•  20     '■ 54 

"    30"  30    ■■ n 

Over  30  years 71 

Total »7S 

In  the  statistics  nhich  1  have  obt^ned  of  81  ejiscs  occurring  in  the 
and  22d  wards,  the  ages  were  as  follows  : 

Dnder  1  fear 8 

From     1  to    3  years 18 

"        3"    5      " M  I 

■'        5  ■■  10     " 17  ' 

'•      10-15     ■■ 7  1 

Over  14  years 11 

Total 81 

It  is  seen  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  the 
recent  epidemic  in  New  York  City  were  under  the  nge  of  ten  yean.  The 
statistics  of  other  epidemics  occurring  in  civil  practice  arc  similar.  Thtia 
Dr.  Sanderson,  in  examining  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  epidemic 
Germany,  ascertained  that  there  had  been  S18  deaths  under  the  nge  o£- 
fourteen  years,  and  only  17  above  that  age,  and  although  this  does 
show  the  exact  ratio  of  children  to  adults,  in  the  entire  number  of  «Mc 
is  apparent  that  children  greatly  preponderated. 

The  more  advanced  the  age  after  childhood,  the  less  the  liability  to  thill 
malady  ;  bo  that  after  the  middle  period  of  life  few  cases  occur,  and  aft«r| 
the  nge  of  fifty  years  there  is  nearly  an  immunity.  The  oldest  two  ifti 
the  New  York  epidemics,  of  whose  cases  I  have  the  rceortls,  had  attained' 
the  ages  respectively  of  47  and  6.3  years. 

Symptoms. — During  epidemics  of  cerehro-spinal  fever,  we  am 
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then  called  to  patients  who  present  certain  of  the  oharacteriatlc  svmptoniB, 
but  in  so  transient  and  mild  a  form  that  tbcy  are  soon  restored  to  health. 
The  fever  is  »aid  to  have  aborted.     I  have  met  tbo  following  cases  ; 

A  boy  of  eight  years,  previonsly  well,  was  taken  with  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  moderate  febrile  movement  on  April  2,  1973.  The  evacuations 
were  regular,  and  no  local  cauae  of  the  attack  could  be  discovered.  On 
the  folloving  day  the  symptoms  continued,  except  the  voiuitiDg,  but  he 
seemed  Bomewliat  better.  On  April  4th  the  febrile  movement  was  more 
pronouDced,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  drowsy  aud  bad  a  slight  convul- 
sion. The  forward  movement  of  his  head  was  apparently  somewhat  re- 
strained. Od  the  (ith  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  abate,  and  in  about 
one  week  from  the  uommencement  of  the  attaek  his  health  was  fully 
restored. 

A  boy  aged  six  years  was  well  till  the  second  week  in  May,  I8T2,  when 
he  became  feverish,  and  complained  of  headache.  At  my  first  visit,  May 
nth,  ho  still  had  hi-adache,  with  a  pulse  of  112.  Tlie  pupils  were  sensi- 
tive to  light,  but  the  right  pupi!  was  larger  than  the  left.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  of  potassium  were  prescribed  with  moderate  connter-irritation 
behind  the  ears.  The  headache  and  febrile  movement  in  a  few  days 
abateil,  the  equality  of  the  pupils  was  restored,  and  within  a  little  more 
than  a  week  from  the  first  symptoms  he  fully  recovered. 

Obviously  the  dit^osis,  when  symptoms  are  so  mild,  must  sometimes 
be  doubtfnl  ;  but  as  observers  in  different  epidemics  report  such  cases,  it 
reems  proper  to  regard  them  with  perhaps  occasional  exceptions  as  genu- 
ine, hut  aborted  caacs.  The  epidemic  influence  acts  so  feebly  on  these 
patients,  or  their  ability  to  resist  it  is  so  great,  that  they  escape  with  a 
short  and  trivial  lulment. 

Occasionally,  also,  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  we  meet  patients 
who  present  more  or  fewer  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  in  so  mild 
a  form  that  they  are  never  seriously  fick,  and  never  entirely  lose  the  appe- 
tite, but  the  disease,  instead  of  aborting,  continues  about  the  usual  time. 

Thus,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1873,  I  was  called  to  a  girl  of  thirteen 
years,  who  had  been  seiaed  with  vomiting  followed  by  headache  in  the  last 
week  in  December.  During  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  or  till  nearly 
the  1st  of  March,  she  presented  the  following  symptoms  :  Daily  paroxys- 
mal headache,  often  more  severe  in  the  forenoon  ;  neuralgic  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  pulse  and 
temperature  sometimes  nearly  normal,  and  at  other  times  accelerated  and 
elevated,  both  with  daily  variations  ;  inequality  of  the  pnpils,  the  right 
being  larger  than  the  left  during  a  portion  of  the  sickness.  This  patient 
was  never  so  ill  as  to  keep  the  bed,  usually  silting  quietly  during  the  day 
in  a  chair,  or  reclining  on  a  lounge,  and  she  never  fully  lost  her  appetite. 
Quinia  had  no  appreciable  efl!ect  on  the  paroxysms  of  pain  or  fever. 

There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  little  doubt  that  this  girl  was  affected  by 
the  epidemic,  but  so  mildly  that  there  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  much 
uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis.     Gases  like  this,  in  which  the  disease  is  so 
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feebly  developed,  and  those  in  which  it  aborts,  though  they  dceerve  neof- 
niUon,  evidently  should  not  be  employed  in  the  slatisticB. 

Mode  of  Commbhcembst, — In  all  the  caseB  which  1  have  obserred, 
eerebro- spinal  fever  coinnienccd  between  12  x.  and  6  a.m.,  and  in  tlie 
records  of  cases  published  by  others  the  time  of  commence mcDt,  eo  f»  u 
I  have  observed,  was  between  the  xame  hour*.  The  fact  that  this  disease 
does  not  commence  after  tlie  repose  of  night  till  several  hours  of  the  day 
have  passed,  shows  the  propriety,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter,  of  enjaioinga 
quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life,  free  from  excitement,  and  wtlh  sufficieU 
hours  of  sleep  during  the  time  that  the  epidemic  is  prevailing. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever  usually  has  no  premonitory  itage,  or  it  is  so  di^' 
as  to  escape  notice.  Exceptionally  there  are  certain  premonitions  for  t' 
few  hours  or  days,  such  ns  languor,  chilliness,  etc.  PremonitioDS  occur 
more  frequently  in  mild  than  in  severe  forms  of  the  fever.  Tlic  ordiiuirj 
mode  of  commeneement  in  a  typical  or  Bomewhat  severe  case  is  as  follow*  : 
The  patient  has  a  rigor  or  chill,  or  rarely  two  or  three  of  them  at  irregnlar 
intervals  of  sixne  hours.  One  patient,  an  adult  female,  had  three  or  four 
pretty  severe  chills,  the  lost  occurring,  from  recollection,  as  Ijite  as  the 
fourth  day.  Children  often  have  clonic  convulsions  in  place  of  the  chiH, 
or  immediately  after  it,  partial  or  general,  slight  or  severe.  Apathy,  mow 
or  less  profound  stupor,  or  less  frequently  delirium  succeeds.  In  the 
gravest  cases  semi-coma  occure,  from  which  the  patient  is  with  difficulty 
aroused,  or  profound  comn,  which,  in  spite  of  prompt  and  approprisU 
treatment,  may  prove  epccdily  fatal.  If  aroused  to  cotisciousnesa,  he  now 
complains  of  violent  headache,  with  or  without,  or  alternating  with  equally 
severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  neck,  some  part  of  the  trunk,  or  in  one  of  the 
extremities.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  or  less  frequently  contracted,  and 
they  respond  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  to  light.  Often  they  oscillate,  an4. 
occasionally  one  is  larger  than  the  other. 

Vomiting,  with  little  apparent  nausea,  is  also  an  early  and  promi 
lymptotn,  evidently  having  a  cerebral  origin.  It  occurred  as  an  initMl 
symptom  in  51  of  66  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  Of  tl  cam 
observed  by  Dr.  Sewall  and  myself,  neither  its  presence  nor  absence  wv 
recorded  in  13  cases,  its  absence  in  only  1,  and  its  presence  as  an  eiirlj 
symptom  in  48  cases. 

Unlike  typhuH  and  typhoid  fevers,  the  temperature  on  the  first  day  il 
nsnally  as  elevated  as,  and  sometimes  more  so  than  subsequently.     Indeedf 
the  highest  temperature  which  I  have  observed  in  any  case  was  only 
or  three  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  in  a  child  of  thi 
years,  namely,  an  axillary  temperature  of  107|°, 

Exceptionally  the  initial  symptoms  occur  in  a  more  gradual 
becoming  by  degrees  more  severe,  so  that  a  few  days  elapse  before  they 
are  so  pronounced  that  a  clear  diagnosis  is  possible.  The  febrile  movo- 
ment,   headache,   neuralgic  pains,  lassitude,    vomiting,    and  fretfuli 
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*w^yng\i  pretty  uniformly  present  in  the  coramenceinent,  are  not  in  these 
^^^a^a  so  severe  at  this  period  as  to  excite  any  apprehension. 

Symptoms   pertaining    to    tub    Nervous    System. — Pain,    already 
^^^^cribed  as  an  initial  symptom,  continues  during  the  acute  period  of  the 
-^^;^ady.     It  is  ordinarily  severe,  eliciting  moans  from  the  sufferer,  but  its 
^^lensity  varies  in  different  patients.     Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  head, 
^l^ere  it  may  be  frontal  or  occipital.     It  is  described  as  shar|),  lancinating, 
^x  boring.     It  is  also  common  in  the  neck,  especially  the  nucha,  the  cpi- 
crastrium,  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions,  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  and 
along  the  spine  (rachialgia) .     It  shifts  from  place  to  place,  but  it  is  com- 
monly more  persistent  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine  than  elsewhere. 
The  patient,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  and  not  delirious  or  too  stupid,  often 
exclaims,  **  Oh,  my  head  I"  from  the  intensity  of  his  suffering,  but  after 
gome  moments  complains  equally  of  pain  in  some  other  part,  while  perhaps 
the  headache  has  ceased,  or  is  milder.     In   few  instances  the  headache 
is  absent,  or  is  slight  and  transient,  while  the  pain  is  intense  elsewhere. 
After  some  days  the  pain  begins  to  abate,  and  by  the  close  of  the  second 
week  is  much  less  pronounced  than  previously.     Vertigo  occurs  with  the 
headache,  so  that  the  patient  reels  in  attempting  to  stand  or  walk.     Con- 
tributing to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  muscular  movements  is  a  notable  loss 
of  strength,  which  occurs  early  and  increases. 

The  state  of  the  patient's  mind  is  interesting.     It  is  well  expressed  in 
ordinary  cases  by  the  term  apathy  or  indifference,  and  between  this  and 
coma  on  the  one  hand,  and  acute  delirium  on  the  other,  there  is  every 
grade  of  mental  disturbance.     Sometimes  patients  seem  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  words  or  presence  of  those  around  them,  when  it  appears 
subsequently  that  they  understood  what  w^as  said  or  done.     Delirium  is 
not  infrequent,  especially  in  the  older  children  and  adults.     Its  form  is 
various,  most  frequently  quiet  or  passive,  but  occasionally  maniacal,  so  that 
forcible  restraint  is  required.     It  sometimes  resembles  intoxication,  or 
hysteria,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  simple  delusion  in  regard  to  certain  sub- 
jects.   Thus,  one  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  live  years,  appeared  for  the  most 
part  rational,  protruding  his  tongue  w  hen  requested,  and  ordinarily  an- 
swering questions  correctly,  but  he  constantly  mistook  his  mother,  who 
Was  always  at  his  bedside,  for  another  person.     Severe  active  delirium  is 
commonly  preceded  by  intense  headache.     In  favorable  cases  the  delirium 
^8  Usually  short,  but  in  the  unfavorable  it  is  apt  to  continue  with  little 
Abatement  till  coma  supervenes. 

On  account  of  the  pain  and  disordered  state  of  mind,  patients  seldom 
>^main  quiet  in  bed,  unless  they  are  comatose,  or  the  disease  be  mild,  or 
^o  far  advanced  that  muscular  movements  are  difficult  from  weakness.  In 
Severe  cases  they  are  ordinarily  quiet  a  few  moments  as  if  slumbering,  and 
^lien,  aroused  by  the  pain,  roll  or  toss  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  an- 
other. One  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  five  years,  repeatedly  made  the 
22 
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entire  circuit  of  tho  bed  during  the  spella  of  rcstie«sncM.     In  tnild  ONt 
patk'nte  lie  quiet,  usimlly  with  their  eyes  doited,  except  when  diBtnrbed. 

All  writere  record  a  general  hjpencsthcsia  of  the  skin.  Few  palienU 
that  arc  not  in  a  state  of  profound  coma  are  free  from  it  during  the  fint 
weekd,  and  it  increases  inaierially  the  suffering.  Frictions  upon 
face,  and  oven  slight  pressure  with  the  fingers  upon  certwn  piirt^,  extoit, 
cries.  Gently  separating  tho  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  inspectii^ 
eyes,  and  moving  the  limbs,  or  changing  the  position  of  the  liead, 
dently  increase  the  suScriDg,  and  are  resisted.  I  have  sometimes  obsci 
such  outcries  from  slowly  introducing  the  theruiomelf  r  into  the  rect 
that  I  was  forced  to  believe  that  t)ie  anal,  and  perhaps  rectal,  surAice 
also  hypersensitive.  The  hyperesthesia  has  diagnostic  value,  for  then 
no  disease  with  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  likely  to  bo  confounded  ii 
which  it  is  so  great.  It  is  due  to  the  spinal  tneniugitis,  and  isappredablt 
even  in  a  st^te  of  semi -coma. 

Tonic  contraittion  of  certain  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  present 
ail  typical  cases.     In  a  small  proportion  of  patients  it  is  absent,  or  ii  not] 
prominent  symptom,  namely,  in  those  in  whom  the  cncephali 
involved,  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  Wing  but  slightly  affected,  or  not 
at  all.     This  contraction  is  most  frequent  and  marked  in  the  muscles  of  tlie 
nucha,  causing  retraction  of   the  head,  but  it  is   also  ■ 
posterior  musulcH  of  the  trunk,  producing  opisthotonos,  and  in  less  d< 
in  those  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  hence  the  flexed 
tion  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  in  which  patients  obtain  most  relief, 
muscalur  contraction  is  not  an  initial  symptom.     I  have  ordinarily  first 
observed  it  about  the  close  of  the  second  day,  but  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  close  of  the  first  day,  and  in  other  instances  not  till  the  close  of  the 
third  day.     Attempts  to  overcome  tlie  rigidity,  as  by  bringing  forward 
head,  are  very  painful,  and  cause  the  patient  to  resist.     In  young 
(Ircn  having  a  mild  fonu  of  the  fever  with  little  retraction  of  the  hi 
tLe  rigidity  is  sometimes  not  easily  detected.     I  have  been  able  in  thi 
cases  to  satisfy  myself  and  the  friends  of  its  presence,  by  observing  tlu 
difficulty  with  which  the  head  is  brought  forward  oa  presenting  lo  tin 
patient  a  tumbler  with  cold  water,  which  is  craved  on  account  of  the  thii 
The  usual  position  of  the  patient  iu  bed  is  with  the  head  tlirown 
the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  with  or  without  forward  arching  of  the 
{see  figure).     The  muscular  contraction  continues  from  three  to  five  m 
more  or  less,  and  abater  graduiLlIy  ;  occasionally  it  continues  mucli  lon{ 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Griswold,  of  Thirtieth  Street,  I  waa  alloi 
to  see  an  infant  of  seven  months  in  tho  tenth  week  of  the  disease, 
exhibited  great  fretfulness,  decided  prominence  of  tho  anterior  font 
probably  from  intracranial  serous  effusion,  and  marked  rigidity   of 
muscles  of  the  nucha,  with  retraction  of  the  head. 

Paralysis  occasionally   occurs,  but  is   less  frequent  thiui   we  would 
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led  to  expect  from  the  nntitrc  of  the  lesions.  It  may  occar  early,  but 
il  is  more  frequontfy  a  late  ByinpU)m.  It  may  be  limited  la  one  or 
Iwo  of  the  limbs,  as  a  kg,  or  arm  and  leg,  or  it  may  be  more  genera!. 
Tbuaanian  treated  by  Dr.  liuw  in  the  Dublin  epiiiemic  of  1865  could  move 
neither  arms  Dor  legs,  and  Wiindcrliuh  saw  a  patient  who  had  paralysis  of 
both  lower  extremities  and  a  conaiderablo  pari  of  the  trunk.  As  the 
paralysis  is  due  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  cerebro -spinal  axis,  it 
atually  disappears  in  a  fen  weeks  as  the  itiflainraation  abates,  and  conva- 
lescence is  established,  but  it  may  be  more  protracted.  Thus  in  Wundur- 
lich's  case  there  was  only  partial  recovery  after  the  lapse  of  five  months. 
DioESTivK  SveTKM. — The  tongue  is  ordinarily  ltg;htly  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur.  Occasionally  in  cases  attended  with  great  prostration  the 
fur  is  dry  and  brown,  but  only  fijr  a  few  days,  when  the  moiat  whitinh 


far  suceeeds.  The  habitual  brownish  and  dry  fur  on  the  tongue,  and 
Bordas  upon  the  teeth,  so  common  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  are  sel- 
dom observed  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  this  disease.  Vomiting,  which  I 
have  described  as  an  initial  avraptom,  usually  ceaites  in  a  few  hours,  or 
not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  it  frequently  recurs  at  inten-als  dur- 
ing the  periodH  of  recrudescence,  which  are  common  in  the  progress  of  the 
fever. 

It  occurs  with  little  effort,  often  like  a  regnrgitation.  as  is  common 
when  this  symptom  has  a  cerebral  origin.  The  cjecta  consist  at  first  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomnch  and  afterward  partly  of  bile.  It  does  not  differ 
as  a  symptom  from  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  in  sporadic  menin- 
gitis. Having  a  similar  origin  is  a  sensation  of  faintncsa  or  depression 
referred  to  the  epigastrium. 

The  appetite  is  poor  or  entirely  lost  during  the  active  period  of  the 
malady,  and  it  is  not  fully  restored  till  convalescence  is  well  advanced. 
On  account  of  the  imperfect  nutrition,  patients  prt^ressively  waste,  and 
when  the  case  is  protracted  there  is  notable  emaciation.  Thirst,  already 
alluded  to,  and  more  or  less  constipation  are  common,  but  the    luttcr 
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readily  yields  to  pui^atives.     On  the  other  hand,  diarrha'B  aometimeH  pre- 
utidee,  and  uiicompanius  Uie  disease.      I  observed  thia  in  a  few  instaneesin 
1872,  when  thy  weather  bad  beoome  warm.     The  juiticnta  were  jowig    . 
diildren. 

F11L8B.— The  pulse  in  children    is   constantly  HCcelerHtod-     Even  ia  f 
mild  casta  it  is  rawly  below  100  perniinute,  and  its  ordinary  range  ii 
112  to  IGO.     1   have  seventy-Svc  reuorded  observationa  of  the  palM 
children  who  reuovered,  taken  before  there  was  any  decided  iinprovemeali 
The  nianimum  pulse  in  these  obsercations  was  I1J8  per  minute,  which« 
on  the  first  day  ;  the  ininituum  82,  and  the  average  123.     The  more  lerw 
and  daiigeroua  the  attack,  the  greater  the  frcquoDcy  of  the  pulse,  udIh 
occasionally  in  the  comatose  atala.     But  even  in  profound  eoma  the  patal 
was  in  my  observations  accelerated,  and  as  death  grew  near,  however  g 
the  sttipor,  it  was  progressively  more  fretjiient  and  feeble.      Interminioi 
in  the  pulse  do  nut  seem  to  be  as  frequent  ns  in  fporadii;  meningitis^, 
pulse  is  liable  to  daily  variations  in  freifuency,  wliii:h  occur  suddenly  ai 
without  appreciable  cau»c.     The  following  uonsecutiva  enumerutionsof  tl 
pulse  in  four  favorable  cases  which  I  have  selected  as  typical  will  give  It 
idea  of  these  variatione. 

1st  case,  an  infant  of  U  months,  108,  120,  106.  120,  UO,  ISO.  139^ 
1-2S,  lao. 

2d  case,  an  infant  of  1  years,  130,  15S,  130,  133,  136,  UO,  159,  14) 
136,  148. 

3d  case,  a  bov  of  6  years,  120,  120.  88,  »i,  92,  124,  128,  120. 

4th  case,  a  g'irl  of  4  years,  IIC,  100,  124,  116,  120,  136,  140,  138^ 
128,  104. 

I  have  preserved  observations  of  this  symptom  made  daily  in  nine  fat) 
cases,  and  these  show  similar  fluctuations  in  the  frei|Uency  of  the  heaf 
contractions.  The  patients  were  children,  all  dying  comatose.  Tho  n 
mum  pulse  in  these  observations  was  204,  which  was  on  the  first  day  ; 
minimum  88.  and  the  average  140.  Tho  following  are  the  c< 
enumerations  of  the  pulse  usually  made  twice  daily  in  two  of  these  e 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not  only  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  I 
fluctuations  from  day  to  day  similar  to  those  in  the  favorable  cai 
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3,  age  8  months.  204.  164.  110,  160,  164. 
■,  age  2  years  8  months,  11)2,  168.  200,  152, 


In  most    inQammatory  and    febrile  diseases  exacerbations  commoii 
occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  in  tbis  disease  they  do  aot  tt 
to  be  influenced  by  the  lime  of  day,  so  that  sometimes  the  tempenlurefl 
highest  aod  pulse  most  frequent  in  the  morning,  sometimes  in  1 
ing,  and  then  again  at  midday. 

Id  favorable  adult  cases  the  pulse  often  reniuns  under  lOU,  and  in  a 
tain  patients  it  scarcely  has  more  than  the  nurnial  freijuency,  but  if  t] 
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type  be  severe  it  rises  to  110,  120,  or  over.     In  the  adult  as  in  the  child, 
a0  death  approaches,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent  and  fee- 
5Je,  and  it  seldom  even  in  the  most  asthenic  cases  has  the  fulness  and 
force  observed  in  idiopathic  inflammations. 

Tbmpkrature. — Certain  of  the  older  observers  before  the  days  of  clmi- 

Q^l  thermometry,  asserted  that  the  temperature  is  not  increased.     North 

remarked  as  follows  :  **  Cases  occur,  it  is  tnie,  in  which  the  temperature  is 

increased  above  the  normal  standard,  but  these  are  rare  ;''  and  Foot  and 

^^;^]lop  made  similar  statements.     1  am  surprised  also  that  some  of  the 

j-ecent  writers  state  that  febrile  movement  is  often  absent.     Thus,  in  a 

^vreil'^ritten  American  treatise,  bearing  the  date  1873,  it  is  stated  **  that 

/ebrile  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  epidemic  cerebro.spinal 

ixioriingitis  as  a  substantive  disease,  for  it  may  and  not  unfrequently  does 

ooour  without  exhibiting  any  such  symptoms.*'     (Lidell.) 

X  have  no  doubt,  from  the  nature  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  from  ther- 
y^ornetric  examinations,  which  I  have  made  now  in  more  than  fifty  cases, 
t,lx»t>  there  is  always  -an  elevation  of  the  internal  temperature  above  the 
nor^nal  standard  during  the  active  period  of  the  disease.     I  have  never 
4y\y&er\'ed  a  temperature  of  less  than  99^°  if  the  examination  were  made 
<^'itliin  the  first  fourteen  days,  and  the  reason  that  certain  other  observers 
^tsLte  differently  is  probably  because  they  have  taken  the  temperature  of 
tlie  cutaneous  surface,  which  is  very  fluctuating  and  is  often  much  below 
t.lia.t  of  the  blood.     The  temperature  should  be  ascertained  per  rectum^ 
'w^bere  it  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  blood.     In  one  instance 
1  supposed  that  I  had  met  a  case  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  ele- 
vated, and  I  cite  it  as  showing  the  liability  to  error  in  the  thermometric 
examinations  of  these  cases  :  A  female  patient,  forty -seven  years  old,  three 
days  sick  and  comatose,  whom  I  was  allowed  to  examine  with  the  family 
physician,  exhibited  no  elevation  of  temperature  when  the  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  the  axilla,  but  on  introducing  it  into  the  rectum 
it  rose  to  99^"*. 

The    internal    temperature,   although   uniformly    elevated,    undergoes 
greater  and  more  sudden  variations  than  occur  in  any  other  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory disease.     These  fluctuations,  which  correspond  with  similar 
changes  in  the  pulse,  are  observed  during  the  different  hours  of  the  same 
^iaj.     I  have  in  the  statistics  of  my  practice  146  obsen^ations  of  the  tem- 
perature in  35  patients  taken  before  the  close  of  the  second  week.     The 
highest  I  have  already  stated  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  commencement,. 
^ely  107^°  in  a  child  of  two  years.     It  fell  a  little  subsequently,  but 
again  on  the  third  day  to  107°,  when  she  died.     In  two  other  cases 
XYie  temperature  was  106°  on  the  first  day,  and  it  did  not  afterward  reacL 
&o  high  an  elevation.     One  of  these  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  other 
in  the  ninth  week.     The  next  highest  temperature  was  105^°,  also  on  the 
first  day,  in  an  infant  of  eight  months,  who  died  on  the  ninth  day.     The 
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first  Mid  laat  of  tliew  cases  occurred  in  an  old  wooden  lenemenl-ltoaM  id 
the  suburbs  of  the  tily  and  upon  an  elevated  outcropping  of  rock.  Wun- 
derlich  has  recorded  a  temperature  of  110°  in  one  or  two  casca,  bntso 
great  an  elevation  iniist  be  very  rare  in  cerebro-spina!  f*ver.  Mid  it  rf 
course  prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending. 

The  external  temperature  undergoes  similar  but  greater  flactaation. 
rising  above  and  falling  below  the  normal  standard  several  limea  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  Similar  fluctuations  occur  in  sporadic 
but  tbey  arc  much  less  pronounced.  The  more  grave  the  ei 
not  comatose,  the  greater  these  variations.  The  following  is 
eiamplc  ;  the  patient  was  two  years  old,  and  the  case  was  one  of  cnnsider- 
able  scveritv.  The  observations  were  made  at  four  consecative  visile  dur- 
ing the  first  weefc.  The  internMl  temperature  varied  from  101  J"  to  104^° 
as  the  extremes,  while  that  of  the  fin^rs  and  hand  at  the  firM  examina- 
tion wasOOi^iat  the  second  00°,  at  the  third  103",  and  at  the  fonrtli  83°. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  the  extrerailics  at  the  first  and  sec 
lions  was  about  8°  below  that  of  health,  while  at  the  third  e 
had  risen  13°,  ho  as  nearly  to  equal  the  inlemal  temperature,  and  at  the 
fourth  examination  it  had  again  fallen  30°,  or  15^''  below  the  normal 
standard.  The  patient  recovered.  These  sudden  and  great  variations  in 
the  pulse  and  temperature  have  considerable  diagnostic  value  in  obscure 
and  doubtful  eases.  ^i 

RsfiPiRATOKT  Stbtem. — The   symptoms  which   are    referable   to   di^| 
respiratory  apparatus  are  for  the  most  part  quite  subordinate  except  wlM^I 
an  inflammatory  complication  occurs.     The  respiration  in  uncomplicated 
cases  it  ijuiet  and  easy,  and  a  cough  if  present  is  usually  slight  Mnd  aea- 
dental.      Intermittent,  sighing,   or  irregular  respiration  is  less  freqaent 
in  ccrebro- spinal  fever  than  in  sporadic  meningitis,  but  it  doeaoccar. 
ordinary  cases  the  rcHpiration  is  somewhat  accleiated,  but  witliouta 
marked  disturbance  in  its  rhythm.      In  31    observations  in  diildren  wq 
had  the  disease  without  complication,  1  found  the  average  respiratioi 
42  per  minute,  while  the  average  pnlse  was  137.     It  i 
that  the  respiration  as  compared  with  the  pulse  was  proportionately  n 
frequent  than  in  health.     This  appears  to  be  due  to  tlic  fact,  thiit  cert 
muscles  which  are  concerned  in  respiration,  as  the  abdominal  and  n 
haps  others,  are  cuibarraHsed  in  their  movements  by  the  tonic  n 
tions.     In  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion,  icdema,  or  indamnution,  ■ 
course,  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  superadded  to  those  of  i 
primary  disease. 

Cdtakbous  Surpaoe. — The  features  may  be  pallid,  of  normal  n 
anee,  or  flushed  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  advanced  < 
they  are  pallid,  as  is  the  skin  generally.  A  circumserihed  patch  of  dM 
congestion  often  appears,  as  in  sporadic  meningitis,  upon  some  puts  d 
them,  as  the  cheek,  forehead,  and  car,  and  after  a  short  time  disappe 
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Friction  for  a  moment  upon  any  part  of  the  surface,  when  the  tempera- 
tur«  is  °^^  reduced,  causes  the  same  capillary  congestion,  a  fact  to  which 
Trousseau  has  called  attention  as  regards  sporadic  meningitis. 

The  following  are  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  skin  which  I  have 
niost  frequently  observed  :  1st.  Papilliform  elevations,  due  to  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  corium,  namely  the  so-called  goose-skin.  This 
is  Dot  uncommon  in  the  first  weeks.  2d.  A  dusky  mottling,  also  common 
in  the  first  and  second  weeks,  in  grave  cases,  and  most  marked  where 
the  temperature  is  reduced.  3d.  Numerous  minute  red  points  over  a  large 
part  of  the  surface,  bluish  spots  a  few  lines  in  diameter  due  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  under  the  cuticle,  resembling  bruises  in  appearance,  and 
large  patches  of  the  same  color,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  less  common 
than  the  others,  and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  upon  a  patient. 
These  last  I  believe  from  certain  observations  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
bruises,  which  the  patients  receive  during  the  times  of  restlessness.  4th, 
Herpes.  This  is  common.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  day,  but  in  other  instances  not  till  toward  the  close  of  the  first  week 
or  in  the  second.  The  number  of  herpetic  eruptions  varies  from  six  or 
eight  to  a  dozen  or  more.  This  affection  evidently  has  a  nervous  ori- 
gin, the  vesicles  occurring  chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Its  most  common  seat  is 
upon  the  lips,  but  I  have  occasionally  observed  it  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasal  and  buccal  surfaces,  upon  the  cheek,  around  the  ears  and 
upon  the  scalp. 

During  the  first  days  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry.  Afterward  perspira- 
tions are  not  unusual,  and  free  perspirations  sometimes  occur,  especially 
about  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  is  nor- 
mal, or  it  may  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount.  It  occasionally  con- 
tains a  moderate  amount  of  albumen,  and  in  exceptional  instances  cylindri- 
cal casts  and  blood-corpuscles.  A  deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine  is  not  in- 
frequent, but  this  so  often  occurs  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases 
that  it  is  of  little  moment. 

Arthritic  inflammation,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character,  has  been 
occasionally  observed.  It  is  commonly  slight,  producing  merely  an  cede- 
matous  appearance  around  one  or  more  joints.  Thus,  in  one  case  which 
came  under  my  notice,  and  which  was  subsequently  fatal,  the  parents, 
who  were  poor,  and  were  therefore  without  medical  advice  till  the  case 
was  somewhat  advanced,  had  already  diagnosticated  rheumatism  on  ac- 
count of  puffiness,  which  they  had  noticed  around  one  of  the  wrists. 

The  organs  of  ike  special  senses  are  more  or  less  involved  in  most  cases, 
and  the  eye  and  ear  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  serious  lesions.  Taste 
and  smell  are  rarely  affected,  so  far  as  known,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  sometimes  be  perverted  or  even  temporarily  lost  during  the  time  of 
greatest  stupor.     In  one  case  at  least  the  smell  in  one  nostril  was  entirely 
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lost.  Tbc  alTertions  of  tbc  eyo  and  car  arc  the  most  important  nnd  ittXct- 1 
eating  of  tbosc  of  the  special  aensca.  StritbianiuB  is  cumiiion.  It  rnif  I 
ocrur  at  any  period  of  tlio  fever,  continuing  a  few  lioura  or  aovcrnl  daTs, 
and  it  may  appear  and  disappear  several  times  before  convaleeccnM  it 
established.  Occasionally  it  continues  several  weeks,  but  with  few  ti- 
ceptions  the  parallelism  of  llic  eyes  is  Gnniiy  restored.  In  a  hoy  of  Gre 
yean,  whom  I  last  saw  three  months  after  convalcseencG,  there  was  itHl'g 
convergent  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  and  donble  vision. 

Changes  in  the  pupllit  are  among  the  first  and  most  noticenblc  of  tlwl 
initial  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  desoribing  [he  mode  of  c< 
mencemcDt.     These  are  dilatation,  less  frequently  contraction,  os< 
inequality  of  size,  feeble  response  to  light,  etc.     Most  patients  present  o] 
or  more  of  these  abnormalities  of  the  pupils,  and  they  continue  daring  tl 
first  and  second  weeks,  and  gradually  abate  as  the  condition  of  tfaepatin 
improves.     Inflanimatory  hypera^mia  of  the  conjunctiva  often  occurs, 
commences  early,  and,  now  and  then,  the  conjunctivitis  ia  so  intenso  tiai 
considerable  tumefaction  of  the  lids  results,  wilh  a  free  muco-pnruient 
secretion.     The  false  diagnnnis  has  indeed  been  made  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, in  cases  in  which  this  affection  of  the  lids  was  early  and  severe. 
But  such  intense  inflammation    is  quite  exceptional.     More  frequently 
there  ia  a  uniform  diffused  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  so  dusliy  as  in 
typhus,  and  the  injected  vesaels  cannot  be  so  readily  distingoished  as  id 
that  disease. 

In  certain  coses  almost  the  whole  eye  (alt,  indeed,  of  the  important  con- 
stituents) becomes  inflamed  ;  the  media  grow  cloudy,  the  iris  discoloiei 
and  the  pupils  uneven  and  filled  up  with  fibrinoua  exudation.  Tbo  dee 
structures  of  the  eye  cannot,  therefore,  bo  readily  explored  by  the  o[d 
thalmoscope,  but  they  arc-  observed  to  be  adherent  to  each  other,  and  o 
ercd  by  inflammatory  exudation.  They  present  a  durky  red,  or  evenfl 
dark  color,  when  tbo  inflammation  ia  recent.  Exceptionally,  the  t 
ulcerates,  and  the  eye  bursts,  with  a  loss  of  more  or  less  of  the  liquids  j 
shrinking  of  the  eye.  But  ordinarily  no  ulceration  occurs,  and,  as  tii« 
patient  convalesces,  the  (edema  of  the  lids,  hypenemia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  humors,  gradually  abate,  and  the 
exudation  in  the  pupils  is  absorbed.  The  iris  bulges  forward,  and  the 
deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  viewed  through  the  vitreous  humor,  which  before 
had  a  dusky  red  color  from  hyperfemia.  now  present  a  dull  white  color. 
The  lens  itself,  at  iirst  transparent,  after  a  while  becomes  calwuctons. 
Sight  is  lott,  totally  and  forever.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimw 
rapidly  developed,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

On  July  flth,  IST.'J.  1  was  called  to  a  boy.  five  years  of  Bgc.  who  hti 
reached  the  tenth  day  of  eerebro-spinal  fever  without  apparently  t. 
affection  of  the  eyes,  as  both  presented  the  normal  appearance.  On  tl 
following  day  the  left  eye  was  red  and  swollen  from  the  inflamniatiu 
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^ji^^mosis,  so  that  the  lids  could  not  be  closed,  and  the  media  were  cloudy. 
T^^ath  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

If  the  patient  live,  the  volume  of  the  eye  diminishes,  as  the  inflamma- 

fm^^ipTt  abates,  to  less  than  the  normal  size,  even  when  there  has  been  no 

^,^^1)ture,    and  divergent   strabismus  is  apt  to  occur.     Professor  Knapp, 

.^i^Iaose  description  of  the  eye  1  have  for  the  most  part  followed,  says  : 

«.  *   Tlie  nature  of  the  eye  affection  is  a  purulent  choroiditis,  probably  metas* 

^«tic."     Fortunately  so  general  and  destructive  an  inflammation  of  the 

eyo,  as  has  been  described  above,  is  comparatively  rare.     On  the  other 

\iandy  conjunctivitis  of   greater  or  less  severity,  and  hyperaemia  of  the 

optic  disk,  consequent  on  the  brain  disease,  are  not  unusual,  but  they 

sabside,  leaving  the  function  of  the  organ  unimpaired. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  of  a  mild  grade,  and  subsiding  without 
impairment  of  hearing,  is  common.  The  membrana  tympani,  during  its 
coniinuance,  presents  a  dull  yellowish,  and  in  places  a  reddish,  hue.  Oc- 
ca^onally  a  more  severe  otitis  media  occurs,  ending  in  suppuration,  per- 
foration uf  the  membrana  tympani,  and  otorrhoea,  which  ceases  after  a 
variable  time.  But  otitis  media  is  not  the  most  severe  affection  of  the 
organ  of  hearing.  Certain  patients  lose  their  hearing  entirely  and  never 
regain  it,  and  that,  too,  with  little  otalgia,  otorrhcea,  or  other  local  symp- 
toms, by  which  so  grave  a  result  can  be  prognosticated.  This  loss  of 
heatring  does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease  in  all  cases. 
Socae  of  those  who  become  deaf  are  able  to  hear  as  they  emerge  from  the 
stupor  of  the  disease,  but  lose  this  function  during  convalescence,  while 
the  majority  are  observed  to  be  deaf  as  soon  as  the  stupor  abates  and  full 
consciousness  returns. 

Two  important  facts  have  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing in  these  patients,  namely,  it  is  bilaten\l  and  complete.     When  first 
observed  it  is  in  some,  as  stated  above,  complete,  but  in  others  partial,  and 
when  partial  it  gradually  increases  till  after  some  days  or  weeks,  when  it 
becomes  complete.     I  have  the  r3cords  of  ten  cases  of  this  loss  of  hearing, 
or  about  one  in  ten  of  the  total  number  of  cases  which  have  either  come 
under  my  observation,  or  have  been  reported  to  me  by  physicians  in  whose 
practice  they  occurred.     One  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  others  children 
under  the  age  of  ten  years.     Prof.  Knapp  has  examined  thirty-one  cases. 
^^  In  alV  says  he,  *'  the  deafness  was  bilateral,  and  with  two  exceptions, 
of  fiunt  perception  of  soupd,  complete.     Among  the  twenty-nine  cases  of 
total  deafness  there  was  only  one  who  -seemed  to  give  some  evidence  of 
hearing  afterward." 

One  theory  attributes  the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  lesions,  either 
at  the  centre  of  audition  within  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of  the  auditory 
HPTves  before  they  enter  the  auditory  foramma.     Thus  Still6  says  :  **  This 
symptom  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pressure  of  the  plastic  exuda- 
tion in  which  the  nerves  are  imbedded.'*     The  other  theory  attributes  the 
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loM  of  benrin^  to  inllAinrnatory  diReftBO  of  the  car,  and  cflpcclally  of  i 
labyrinth.     Dr.  Sanderson,  who  is  an  advocate  of  this  latter  tlieory,  n 
marks  as  follows  :  ■'  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  affection,  there  appsanta 
be  ^ood  reason  for  believing  that,  like  the  blindness  observed  under  si 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  cases,  it  is  dependent  on  in 
matory  cliangeg  in  the  organ  of  hearing   itself.     Dr.    Klebs   ' 
enough  to  show  me  in  the  pathological  museum  of  the  CharitS,  at  DerHi 
a  preparation  of  the  internal  ear  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  of  epidend 
meningitis  complicated  with  deafness,  in  which  Sbrinoue  adUcHioii6«] 
between  the  bones  of  the  internal  ear  and  the  walls  of  the  vestibule. 
Klebs  stated  that  In  the  recent  state  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vest 
was  detached."     In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  wae  deaf  from  t 
commencement  and  died  on  the  eighth  day,  "  both  tympana  were  n 
but  in  the  left  membraua  tympani  was  found  a  dense  white  tliickcoingd 
large  as  a  pin's  head.     On   tlie  same  side  the  lining  me.mbnuie  of  t' 
Beraicircular  canals  was  distinetly  thickened  and  loosed,  and  in  the  s 
rior  canal  there  was  semifluid  purulent  masses."     Professor  Kiiapp  d 
stales  :  "  The  nature  of  the  car  disease  is,  in  all  probability, 
inflummalion  of  the  labyrinth."     According  to  him  no  diaei 
middle  ear  could  cause  such  complete  deafness,  and,  as  evidence  that  t] 
deafness  is  not  due  to  central  disease,  Br.  Gniening  obtained  by  elec 
zation  the  normal  reaction  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  craainm. 
Moreover,  if  the  lesion  which  destroys  hearing  be  within  the  cranium,  why 
is  not  the  fimction  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  also  abolished.     Drs.  Keller 
and  Lucac  have  also,  in  three  post-mortem  examinations,  found  evidence* 
of  disease  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  former  of  these  theories  is  the  fact,  UmI 
the  lesion  which  produces  the  deafness  is  not  ordinarily  attended  by  m 
marked  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  car,  as  otalgia,  et 
the  fact  that  the  deafness  is  always  bilateral  and  simultAneoua  in  the  t 
ears,  comports  better  with  tlie  doctrine  of  a  central  lesion  than  with  tl 
which  locates  the  lesion  in  the  ear.  But  the  tnio  theory  can  only  be  p 
lively  established  by  dissections,  and  as  we  have  seen,  several  post-tnorti 
examinations  have  revealed  intlanimatory  disease  of  the  labyriDtli  u 
who  have  died  having  this  fonn  of  deafness,  while  in  no  eaae,  so  1 
am  aware,  has  the  ear  been  found  free  from  inflammatory  lesions, 
fore,  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  deafness  to  disease  of  the  ear  L 
better  established  than  the  other,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knoi 
edge  we  must  accept  ii.  Moreover,  most  of  the  aurtsts  of  this  city,  wlj 
have  had  excellent  opportunities  to  examine  tliesc  cases,  believe  in  tl 
theory. 

Natdrb. — If  we  examine  the  literature  of  cerelwo-spinal  fovei  we 
find  that  three  theories  relating  to  its  nature  have  been  oilvocated  : 
that  it  is  a  local  disease,  occurring   epidemically  ;  the  second,  that  it  \ 
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akin  to  typhas  fever,  or  is  a  form  of  it ;  and  the  third,  that  it  is  a  disease 

The  first  theory,  that  it  is  an  epidemic  local  disease,  once  had  many 
adherents,  but  it  is  now  nearly  discarded.     Job  Wilson,  in  1815,  consid- 
ered it  a  form  of  influenza,  and  he  could  discern  no  utility  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  spotted  fever  and  influenza.     We,  in  this  day,  can  see 
no  resemblance  between  the  two,  except  that  they  are  both  epidemics. 
A  more  plausible  view  is,  that  it  is  merely  an  epidemic  inflammation  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges.     Even  Niemeyer  says  that  it  presents 
no  symptoms  except  such  as  are  referable  to  the  local  afl[cction.     But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  us  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  differs  as  widely 
from  simple  meningitis,  as  scarlet  fever  with  its  pharyngitis  differs  from 
idiopathic  pharyngitis.     Cerebro-spinal  fever  begins  abruptly,  usually  in 
those  with  previous  good  health  ;  and  its  initial  symptoms,  we  have  seen, 
are  severe  ;  while  sporadic  meningitis  ordinarily  occurs  in  those  of  feeble 
or  failing  health,  with  an  insidious  approach,  and  with  gradually  increasing 
svmptoms.    And  though  the  two  diseases  have  many  symptoms  in  common, 
they  differ  in  others.     Scantiness  of  the  urine,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  are  observed  in  sporadic  meningitis,  while  a 
normal  or  increased  amount  of  urine,  a  normal  or  even  rounded  fulness 
of  the  abdomen,  and  often,  also,  perspiration,  are  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.     The  two  diseases  differ  also  strikingly  as  regards  the  periods 
of  greatest  danger  and  the  prognosis  ;  but  the  conclusive  proof  that  the 
disease  of  which  we  are  treating  is  not  a  local  affection,  but  constitutional, 
with  local  manifestations,  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  constant  and  early 
blood  change,  which  in  all  severe  cases  is  manifested  by  the  appearance 
of  the  skin,  and  in  other  ways. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever  differs  widely  in  many  particulars  from  typhus, 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  was  confounded  with  it  previously  to  the 
present  century,  and  many  even  now  consider  it  a  form  of  that  disease. 
Their  theory  is,  that  from  some  unknown  cause  or  influence  the  poison  of 
the  constitutional  disease  acquires  for  the  time  an  affinity  for  the  great 
nervous  centres,  producing  their  congestion  and  inflammation,  just  as  that 
of  scarlet  fever  causes  a  pharyngitis,  and  if  we  could  detach  from  it  these 
local  manifestations,  we  would  have  a  malady  which  differs  but  little,  if  at 
&I1,  ii^  its  clinical  history  and  nature,  from  typhus. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  differences  which,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  establish  the  non-identity  of  these  two  fevers,  but  show  that  there  is 
no  close  relationship  between  them.     The  causes  of.  typhus  are  deter- 
mined.   Crowding,  personal  unclcanliness,  and  imperfect  ventilation  are 
sufficient  to  produce  it  in  any  season  or  climate.     Such  is  not  the  case 
with  cerebro-spinal  fever.     The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  agency  of 
these  and  similar  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  causing  this  fever  is,  as  we 
have  ab'eady  stated,  that  they  produce  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  the 
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ajTstem,  so  that  it  ia  less  cnpablo  of  resisting  the  prevniling  epidemic  infla- 
encc.  The  caiiite  of  corebro-spinul  fever  occurs  indepenilcDtlv  of  ih* 
Dsiial  conditions  of  life,  and  la  present  or  operative  on!y  at  long  interraU ; 
else  the  epidemic  would  not  be  so  rare.  Typhus  u  highly  cnntagio;n ; 
ccrebro-HpinsI  fever  is  not  contBgioun,  or  is  feebly  so.  Typhus  is  nn 
ondcr  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  is  most  frequeut  in  youth  and  miuihooc^  — 
while  the  reverse  is  true  of  cere bro- spinal  fever.  Typhus 
mild  or  moderately  severe  symptonifl,  which  increase  in  iscverity  day  t| 
day,  and  the  period  of  greatest  danger  is  therefore  at  an  ad^-nnced  M 
of  the  disease.  Contrast  this  with  the  violence  of  tliu  initial  symptoms  ■ 
cerobro -spinal  fever,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  and  second  days  ore  n 
perilous.  Moreover,  typhus  docs  not  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  dai 
epidemics  of  ceTebro-spinal  fever  than  at  other  times. 

If  we  pass  over  those  many  symptoms  dne  to  lesions  of  the  cerelw 
spinal  axis,  which  are  present  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  but  are  absentJl 
typhos  fever,  there  arc  other  points  of  dissimilarity  which  cannot  be  m 
factorily  explained,  except  on  the  snppositioD  of  an  essential  diSerence  in 
the  two  diseases.  The  sordes  on  tlie  teeth  and  gums,  dr^'  and  brown  for 
upon  the  tongue,  peculiar  mouse-like  odor,  and  more  definite  duntion  of 
typhns,  are  points  of  contrast  with  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Moreover,  and 
as,  in  my  mind,  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ron-idenlity  of  typhnt 
and  eerebro-Bpinal  fever,  that  common  lesion  of  the  former,  namely,  en- 
lai^emcnt  and  softening  of  the  spleen,  is  seldom  present  in  the  latter. 
The  spleen  has  nsnally  been  found  normal  or  moderately  congested  in 
moat  post-mortem  examinations  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Whore,  therefore,  should  cerebro-spinal  fever  be  placed  in  the  catalog 
of  diseases  ?     It  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  llie  suddenness  and  Woleooa  j 
its  otisct ;  sporadic  meningitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  lypbua  on  ike  o 
as  we  have  seen,  in  many  of  its  symploms  ;  inGuenza  and  cholera, 
infrequency  of  its  visitations,  and  its  epidemic  nature.     But  the  pai  i 
lars  in  which  it  differs  from  these  diseases  are  more  numerous  and  imp* 
tant  than  those  in  which  it  resembles  them.     Like  a  rare  objeM  h 
which  naturalists  are  not  able  to  classify  with  others  on  account  of  i 
similarities,  though  it  has  its  resemblances  to  more  than   one,  cerebrA^ 
spinal  fever  appears  to  stand  alone,  as  a  peculiar  constitutional   disc 
having  a  peculiar  but  obscure  canse,  and  a  dangerous  manifestation  or 
expression  located  in  the  ccrebra-splnjJ  system. 

Proonobis. — Cerebro-spinal  fuver  is  justly  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
the  epidemic  diseases,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  which  attends  it, 
and  the  fact  that  those  who  survive  are  often  left  witli  some  incurable  ail- 
ment. The  following  are  the  statistics  of  fifly.two  cases,  most  of  which 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  the  rest  I  visited  in  consultation  :  twenty- 
d  twenty-six  died.     Sixteen  of  the  twenty-s' 


were  profoundly  and  hopeL'sslv 


vithin  the  lirs 


a  days. 
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^f  tJieiii  dying  within  that  time,  and  some  even  on  the  first  and  second 

^ys,  while  others  lingered  into  the  second  week  and  died  without  any 

n^^  of  returning  consciousness.     These  statistics  therefore  show,  and  the 

g^^ne  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  other  observers,  that  the  first  week  is  the 

^^jxie  of  greatest  danger,  and  if  no  fata]  symptoms  are  developed  during 

this  week  recovery  is  probable.     Only  three  deaths  occurred  after  the 

ttrenty-first  day,  one  from  purpura  haemorrhagica,  the  haemorrhages  taking 

place  from  the  mucous  Burf<ices,  and  the  other  two  after  a  sickness  of  more 

than  two  months,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  prostration.     In 

these  last  cases  muscular  tremors  and  convulsions  preceded  death.     The 

ten  who  subsequently  died,  but  did  not  become  comatose  during  the  first 

week,  were  nevertheless  seriously  sick  from  the  first  day,  but  there  was  hope 

and  some  expectation  of  a  different  issue  till  near  death. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  which  falsifies  the  predictions  of  the  physi- 
cian more  frequently  than  this.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  severity  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  in  the  commencement,  which,  did  they  occur  in  the 
eomnion  forms  of  meningitis,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  would  justify 
an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  partly  to  the  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
the  occurrence  alternately  of  symptoms  of  apparent  convalescence  and 
lecrudescence,  or  relapse,  which  characterizes  the  course  of  this  disease. 
Grave  initial  symptoms,  which  might  seem  to  have  a  fatal  augury,  are 
often  followed  by  such  a  remission,  that  all  danger  seems  past,  and  in  a 
few  hours  later  perhaps  the  symptoms  are  nearly  or  quite  as  grave  as  at 

first 

X^nder  the  age  of  five  years,  and  over  that  of  thirty,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorable  than  between  these  ages.  An  abrupt  and  violent  commencement, 
profoand  stupor,  convirtsions,  active  delirium,  and  great  elevation  of  tem- 
perature are  symptoms  which  should  excite  solicitude,  and  render  the  prog- 
nosis guarded.     If  the  temperature  remain  above  105^  death  is  probable, 
even  with  moderate  stupor.  Numerous  and  large  petechial  eruptions  sliow 
a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  therefore  a  bad  prognostic, 
and  80  is  continued  albuminuria,  since  it  shows  great  blood  change,  or 
nephritis,  while  other  internal  organs  are  probably  also  involved.     In  one 
case,  a  boy,  which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  nearly  a  year  after 
tbe  attack,  the  kidneys  were  still  affected.     He  had  anasarca  of  the   face 
and  extremities  with  albuminuria.     The  renal  congestion  had  apparently 
degenerated  into  a  chronic  Bright's  disease.    The  result  of  the  case  I  have 
Tkci  ascertained.     Profound  stupor,  though  a  dangerous  symptom,  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  so  long  as  the  patient  can  bo  aroused  to  partial  conscious- 
neffl,  and  the  pupils  are  responsive  to  light;  so  long  as  it  docs  not  pass 
into  actual  coma,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  active  or  maniacal  delirium, 
which  is  apt  to  eventuate  in  this  coma. 

A  mild  commencement,  with  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  as  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  answer  questions,  moderate  pain  and  muscular  rigidity. 
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some  appetite,  moderate  emaciation,  little  vomiting,  etc.,  justifies  a  favor — 
able  prognosis,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  should  be  guarded  till  convales-^ 
cence  is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  first  stages  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  appears  to  occur  ordi^ 
narily  from  coma,  but  we  will  see  from  the  lesions  that  congestion  of  th^ 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  is  frequent,  and  Sanderson  says  : 

''  In  all  the  fatal  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  most  prominet^- 
symptoms,  which  preceded  death,  were  those  which  indicate  impairme^^ 
and  perversion  of  the  respiratory  functions.   As  the  breathing  became  mot^ 
hurried  and  difficult,  the  general  depression  became  more  intense,  the 
pulse  became  weaker  and  quicker,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  mo/^ 
elevated." 

He  cites  the  case  of  a  child,  who  died  in  that  way,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  comatose.  In  more  protracted  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  of 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  fibri no-purulent  collections  around 
it,  which  are  not  absorbed,  death  may  occur  either  from  convulsions  and 
coma,  or  from  exhaustion.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  case  in  which 
purpura  haemorrhagica  was  developed,  and  the  child  was  exhausted  by  the 
hsBmorrhages. 

Those  who  fully  recover  often  exhibit  symptoms  usually  of  a  nervous 
character,  as  irritability  of  disposition,  headache,  etc.,  for  months  after 
convalescence  is  established. 

Diagnosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  severity 
of  its  symptoms  and  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  may  be  mistaken  for  scar- 
latina, and  vice  versd.  In  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  this  mistake 
was  made.  High  febrile  movement,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  stupor^ 
are  common  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fevei^  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  same  symptoms  ordinarily  usher  in  the  severer  forms  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  redness  0/ 
the  fauces,  for  this  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
a  few  hours  later  the  characteristic  efflorescence  appears  upon  the  skin. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  the  common  forms  of  meniii. 
gitis  is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  for  while  in  the  former  there  is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  symptoms  on  the  first  day,  in  the  latter  there  is  a  gradual  and 
progressive  increase  of  symptoms  from  a  comparatively  mild  commence- 
ment. Moreover  cases  of  ordinary  or  sporadic  meningitis  occurring  at  the 
age  when  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  most  frequent,  are  commonly  secondary, 
being  due  to  tubercles,  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  boney 
or  other  lesion,  and  there  are,  therefore,  in  these  cases  preceding  and 
accompanying  symptoms,  which  are  directly  referable  to  the  antecedent 
disease.  We  have  seen  how  different  the  case  is  with  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  which  in  most  patients  begins  abruptly  in  a  state  of  previous  good 
health.  Again  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  after  the  second  or  third  day, 
hyperesthesia,  retraction  of  the  head,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms 
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occur,  which  are  either  not  present,  or  are  much  less  pronounced,  in 
ordinary  meningitis.  The  symptoms  of  hysteria  sometimes  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  delirium  observed  in  certain  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever.  But  the  thermometer  enables  us  to  make  the  diagnosis,  for  in 
hysteria  there  is  no  febrile  movement.  In  our  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  we  have  suflSciently  described  the  differences  between 
this  disease  and  typhus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  notes  of  the  post-mortem  appcar- 
gnces  in  76  cases,  published  chiefly  in  British  and  American  journals  ;  20 
died  within  the  first  three  days  ;  28  between  the  third  and  twenty-first  days  ; 
8  died  after  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  duration  of  the  remaining  11  was 
unknown.     These  records  furnish  the  data  for  the  following  remarks  : 

The  blood  undergoes  changes,  which  are  due  in  part  to  the  inflamma- 
\0Tyy  and  in  part  to  the  constitutional  and  asthenic,  nature  of  the  disease. 
*^e  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  cases  that  are  not  speedily  fatal, 
30  it  ordinarily  is  in  idiopathic  inflammations.     Analyses  of  the  blood, 
published  by  Ames,  Tourdes,  and  Maillot,  show  a  variable  proportion  of 
^brin  from  3.40  to  more  than  six  parts  in  1000.     In  sthenic  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  pretty  general  meningitis,  cerebral  and  spinal,  there  is,  after 
the  fever  has  continued  some  days,  the  maximum  amount  of  fibrin,  while 
in  the  asthenic  and  suddenly  fatal  cases,  with  inflammation  slight,  or  in 
its  commencement,  the  fibrin  is  but  little  increased.     The  most  common 
abnormal  appearance  of  the  blood  observed  at  autopsies  is  a  dark  color 
with  unusual  fluidity,  and  the  presence  of  dark,  soft  clots.    Exceptionally 
bubbles  of  gas  have  been  observed  in  the  large  vessels  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.     An  unusually  dark  appearance  of  the  blood,  small  and  soft 
dark  clots,  and  the  presence  of  gas  bubbles,  when  only  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed  after  death,  indicate  a  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
this  fluid  is  early  and  profoundly  altered.     In  certain  cases  the  blood  is 
not  so  changed  as  to  attract  attention  from  its  appearance.    The  points  or 
patches  of  extravasated  blood  which  are  observed  in  the  skin  during  life 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  usually  remain  in  the  cadaver.     In  incising 
them  the  blood  is  seen  to  have  been  extravasated,  not  only  in  the  layers 
of  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.     Extravasa- 
tions of  small  extent  are  also  sometimes  observed  upon  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs. 

In  those  who  die  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  namely,  in  the 

stag©  of  acute  inflammatory  congestion,  the    cranial    sinuses  are    found 

engorged  with  blood,  and  containing  soft,  dark  clots.     The  meninges  en- 

yelopmg  the  brain  are  also  intensely  hypersemic  in  their  entire  extent  in 

most  cadavers  ;  but  in  some,  in  certain  parts  only,  while  other  portions 

Wear    nearly  normal.     In  those  cases  which  end  fatally  within  a  few 

"Ours,  -tliis  hyperajmia  is  ordinarily  the  only  lesion  of  the  meninges  ;  but 

"  the  ofiuse  be  more  protracted,  serum  and  fibrin  are  soon  exuded  from  the 
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vessels  into  the  taeabes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  uoderncath  this  membniiF 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Pu^-cells  also  occur  mixed  with  ttie  Glirin, 
eumetimes  so  few  as  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  microscope,  but  in  ulber 
caaes  in  auch  quantity  as  to  be  mnch  in  excess  of  the  fibrin,  and  be  readilc 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Pus,  which  in  these  cases,  no  doubl,  cousin 
of  white  blood -corpuscles  which  Imve  escaped  with  the  fibrin  from  th« 
meningeal  resacla,  sometimes  appears  early  in  the  disease.  Thus,  m 
Dublin  QuartcHy  Journal,  18(i6,  Dr.  Gordon  relates  the  hiatory  of  a 
in  which  death  occurred  after  a  sickness  of  five  hours,  and  a  puruleotiT 
appearing  greenish  exudation  had  already  occurred  in  places  under  llie 
meninges.  The  exudation  of  fibrin  commences  also  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Thus  iu  a  case  of  thirty  hours'  duration,  published  by  Dr.  William 
Frotliinghiim,  in  the  American  Medical  Timf»,  April  30ti,  1864,  and  in 
another  of  one  day's  duralian,  published  by  Dr.  Ilarerty,  in  the  Dabtat 
Quarterly  Journal  for  I86T,  exudation  of  fibrin  had  already  occurred  u 
and  under  the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  soon  loses  its  tmnsparency 
polish,  and  presents  a  cloudy  appearance  over  a  greater  or  less  extent 
its  surface.  This  cloudiness  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fibrinou 
dation,  but  it  occurs  also  where  no  such  exudation  is  apparent  to  the 
eye.  Dr.  Gordon  describes  a  case  of  only  eight  hours'  duration,  in  wl 
the  arachuoid  was  already  opaque  at  the  vertex,  but  of  normal  appei 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  (Z^h Win  Quarterly  Journal,  1866),  though 
vessels  of  the  pia  inatcr  were  everywhere  greatly  congested. 

The  exudation,  serous,  fibrinous,  and  purulent,  occurs,  as  in  other  f» 
of  meningitis,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath 
membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  fibrin  is  raised  from  the 
surface  of  tbo  brain  with  the  meninges.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  inter- 
gyral  spaces  around  the  course  of  the  vessels,  over  and  around  the  optic 
commissure,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  ccrebelluD),  medulla  ohlongala,  and 
along  the  Sylvian  fissures.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  depressions,  where 
it  somctinms  has  the  thickness  of  ^  Iu  j^  of  an  inch,  but  it  often  csi 
over  the  convolutions  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  view. 

Most  other  forms  of  meningitis  have  a  local  cause,  and  are  (lit 
limited  to  a  small  extent  «f  the  Dicniuges,  as,  for  examplu,  meningitis 
tubercles,  or  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
of  which  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  hose  of  the  brain,  or  from  accidei 
when  the  meningitis  commonly  occurs  upon  the  side  or  summit  of 
brain.  The  meningitis  of  c e re bro- spina!  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  havii 
general  or  constitutional  cause,  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  uj 
all  parts  of  the  meningeal  surface,  except  that  it  is,  perhaps,  most  se' 
in  thfi  depressions  where  the  vascular  supply  is  greatest.  In  cases  of 
severity,  the  inflammatory  exudation,  fibrinous,  or  purulent,  or  both, 
cover  nearly,  or  quite,  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain.  Thus,  in  the 
of  a  negro,  35  years  old,  only  four  days  sick,  whose  body  was  extuuinedl 
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BetlevuQ  Hospital  on  May  30tb,  1872,  the  record  states  that  there  was  a 
puralent  exudation  over  tbe  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cereheliunu 
Thv  quantity  of  serous  exudation  varies  Recording  to  the  duration  and 
amount  of  congestion.  In  some  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention,  but  in  other  instances,  especially  when  the  diacuae  ia  pro- 
tracted, it  is  large.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Moonnan  in  the  Amer, 
Journ.  of  Med.  Set.  for  Oct.  1S66,  it  is  stated  thai  about  three  pints  of 
tarbid  serum  eacapcd  from  the  craniHl  ca\nty  in  attempting  to  remove  the 
brain,  but  as  there  was  no  meaHurement  the  atatement  may  be  somewhat 
■  exaggc  rated. 

In  those  who  die  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
like  those  of  the  meninges,  are  hyperajmic,  so  that  numeraiis  "  pnocta  vas- 
culosa"  appear  upon  its  incised  surface.  At  a  later  period  the  hypcncmia, 
like  that  of  the  meninges,  may  disappear.  If  there  be  much  effusion  of 
serum  within  the  ventricles  and  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  convo- 
Intions  are  apt  to  be  flattened,  and  the  pressure  may  be  such  that  the 
amount  of  blood  cirealating  within  the  brain  is  reduced  below  tbe  normal 
quantity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  three  yeara,  who  lived  sixteen 
days,  and  was  examined  after  death  by  Burd  on -Sanderson,  the  ventricles 
contained  a  lai^e  amount  of  turbid  serum,  and  the  brain-substance  was 
everywhere  pale  and  anaimic. 

Cerebral  ramollissemmt  occurs  in  certain  cases.  At  one  of  the  examina- 
tions in  Charity  Hospital,  the  patient  having  been  only  three  days  sick, 
the  brain  was  found  much  softened.  The  dissection  was  made  seven  hours 
after  death,  so  that  the  softening  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  decom- 
position. At  one  of  the  posl-mortem  examinations  in  Eellevue  Hospital, 
softening  of  the  fornix,  corpus  calloaum,  and  septum  lucidum  was  observed  ; 
and  in  another,  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  subarachnoid  space. 
In  a  ca.**  related  by  Dr.  Moorninn  in  tlie  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  for 
Oct,  1866,  it  is  stated  that  portions  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
pons  Varolii  were  softened.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Upbara,  softening 
of  the  superior  portion  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  had  occurred. 
Occasionally  the  whole  brain  is  somewhat  softened.  Burden -Sanderson, 
Rnasell,  and  Githens,  each  relate  such  a  cose.  Moreover  the  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  arc  ordinarily  more  or  less  softened  in  these  cases,  as 
in  llie  ordinary  form  of  meningitis.  In  rare  instances  the  brain  is 
(edematous,  as  in  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  in  the  Amrr.  Jtnim, 
of  Med.  Sci.  for  July,  1866.  In  this  case  the  patient  was  only  four  days 
sick,  and  the  whole  brain  was  cedematous,  serum  escaping  from  its 
incised  surface. 

The  ventricles  contain  liquid,  in  some  patients  transparent  scrum,  in 
others  semm  turbid,  and  containing  fiocctili  of  Sbrin  or  liliriD  with  pus. 
The  liquid  in  the  diflferent  ventriclea.  as  they  intercommunicate,  is  similar. 
The  chorniU  plexus  is  eilh«r  injected  or  it  is  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  ptia. 
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In  advanced  c&ses  with  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation  absorptio 
commences.     The  serum  obviously  disappears  soonest^  and  the  pus  an 
fibrin  more  slowly,  by  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction.     Still  absorp 
tion  and  the  return  of  the  brain  and  meninges  to  their  normal  state 
slow,  and  hence  the  tediousness  of  convalescence.     An  infant,  whom 
was  allowed  to  examine  in  the  practice  of  another  physician,  took  the  di 
ease  at  the  age  of  five  months,  and  two  months  subsequently,  great  prom^ 
nence  of  the  anterior  fontanclle  and  other  symptoms  indicated  still  tfc^^ 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  efi^usion  within  the  cranium.     Nb 
post-mortem  examinations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  revealed  the 
state  of  the  brain  and  meninges  in  those  who  have  had  this  disease  at  some 
former  period  and  recovered  from  it,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
opacity  and  preternatural  adhesions  in  places  may  continue  for  life. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  cerebral,  apply  for  the  most  part 
to  the  spinal  meninges.     There  is  at  first  intense  hypersemia  of  the  mem- 
branes usually  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  soon  followed  by  fibrin- 
ous, purulent,  and  serous  exudation,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
nndemcath  this  membrane.  Thickening  and  opacity  of  the  meninges,  and 
often  adhesions,  occur  in  protracted  cases.     The  exudation  is  sometimes 
confined  to  a  portion  of  the  meninges,  more  frequently  that  covering  the 
posterior  than  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part, 
and  in  severe  cases  the  entire  pia  mater  of  the  spine  is  infiltrated  with  it. 
The  exudation  may  have  the  usual  appearance  of  fibrin  and  pus,  but  it  vm 
sometimes  greenish  and  sometimes  bloodstained.      Small  extravasations 
of  blood  almost  necessarily  occur  as  a  result  of  the  intense  hyperaemiay 
and  in  one  cases  related  by  Burdon-Sandcrson  it  is  stated  that  there  was 
a  layer  of  blood  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole  cord  below  the 
bronchial  swelling.     In  post-mortem  examinations  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  has  usually  been  overlooked.     Ziemssen  relates  a  case,  and  Gordon 
another,  in  which  it  was  dilated  and  filled  with  purulent  fluid.     The  ana- 
tomical changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the  cord  itself  have  been  in- 
jection of  its  vessels  in  recent  cases,  and  occasional  softening  of  portions. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  examined  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  April  13th, 
1872,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  dorsal  region.     In  most  of  the  examinations  the  only  abnormal  ap- 
pearance  observed  in  the  cord  was  hyperaemia,  but  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  records  state  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  appeared 
normal. 

No  constant  or  uniform  lesions  occur  in  the  organs  of  the  trunk.    The 
most  common  is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  especially  of  the  posterior  por- 
tions, with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  nodules  of  hepatization  or  points  a 
extravasation.      EfiFusion  of  senim,  sometimes  bloodstained,  occasional] 
occurs  in  the  pleural  and  other  serous  cavities.     The  auricles  and  ven 
cles  of  the  heart,  as  already  stated,  contain  more  or  less  blood,  with  so*-~:=i 
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dark  clots  in  the  more  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cases,  but  lai^r  and 
firmer  in  tliose  wkii^b  Imve  been  more  protracted.  The  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, Htomacli,  and  intestines,  one  or  more,  are  sometimes  congested,  bnt 
in  otiier  cases  their  appearnncc  is  normal.  The  absence  of  uniformity  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  spleen,  the  fact  that  in  many  patients  it  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change,  is  important,  since  this  organ  is  so  generally 
enlarged  ajid  softened  in  infections  diseases.  The  ogminote  and  solitary 
glands  have  ordinarily  been  overlooked  at  post-mortem  examinations,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  have  been  found  prominent. 

Trkaiubbt.  Prntnlivf. — Althonffh  we  do  not  fnlly  understand  the 
conditions  in  which  cerobro- spinal  fever  originates,  it  is  certAin,  from  facts 
observed  in  epidemics,  that  we  are  able  to  do  something  to  diminish  its 
aererity  and  prevalence  and  to  protect  community.  Measares  to  this 
emd  mnst  be  of  a  twofold  character,  namely,  such,  in  the  first  place,  as  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  surronadings  of  the  indiridnsl,  so  as  to  conduce 
to  a  better  state  of  health,  and,  secondly,  the  regulation  of  liis  mode  of 
life.  Cleanliness  and  dryness  of  streets  and  domiciles,  perfect  dminoge 
and  sewerage,  prompt  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  avoidftnce  of  over- 
crowding, BO  as  to  procure  the  utmost  salubrity  of  the  atraosphere,  the  use 
of  plain  and  wholesome  food — in  a  word,  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
requirements  in  all  tlie  surroundings — cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  number 
and  diminish  the  severity  of  cases  ;  for,  a»  we  have  seen,  this  disease  as- 
amnea  its  worst  form  and  numbers  tlie  most  victims  where  anti-hygienic 
oonditions  most  abound.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  a  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  mode  of  life,  especially  of  children  and  young  people,  during 
the  time  of  an  epidemic.  We  have  seen  that  this  disease  not  infrequently 
fallows  irreicnlaritiea  in  the  mode  of  life,  excesses  of  whatever  kied,  and 
fatigue,  mental  or  bodilv.  These  should  therefore  be  avoided.  A  qniet 
mode  of  life  and  moderate  exercii^e,  plain  and  wholesome  and  regular 
meals,  and  the  full  amount  of  sleep,  afford  some,  but  not  complete,  security 
in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 

Citratiw. — It  will  aid  in  determining  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  to 
bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  characters  as  a!>oertained  by  post-mortem 
examinations.  As  the  chief  danger  in  tlie  first  days  is  from  the  intense 
inflomraatorv  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  prompt  employ- 
ment of  measures  calculated  to  relieve  thin  is  of  the  utmost  impnrtsnce. 
To  this  end  bladders  or  bags  of  ice  should  be  immediately  applied  over 
the  head  and  nuclia,  and  constantly  retained  there  during  tlic  first  week. 
Bran  mixed  with  pounded  ice  produces  a  more  uniform  coldness,  and  is 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  than  ice  alone.  Cold  produces  a  prompt 
and  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  tui^cscence  of  the  cerebral  and 
meningeal  vessels,  A  hot  mustard  foot-bath  or  general  warm  hath  u  ilh 
mnstard,  should  also  be  employed  as  early  as  possil)le,  since  it  acts  so 
powerfully  as  a  derivative  from  the    hyperffimic  nerve-centres,  tends  to 
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calm  the  nervoue  excitement,  and  prevent  eonvulsiong.      An  enema  b 
open  the  bowels  is  also  proper. 

Slionid  bloodletting  be  employed,  especially  in  the  more  etUcnie  cuMf] 
Even  in  the  eonimencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  cuetonmy  I 
to  bleed  generally  or  loeally  in  the  treatment  of  inHammntorr  and  febriia.| 
dlicaseii,  a  majority  of  the  American  practitioners  whose  writings  lu 
tant  discoontenaDced  the  use  of  sncli  meaKnrcs  in  the  trcntiiient  of  ihiftl 
disease.    Drs.  Strong,  Foot,  and  Miner,  ihongh  under  the  influence  of  tl».¥ 
Broussaian  doctrine,  were  good  observers,  and  they  soon  ahnndoDed  the   ' 
use  of  the  lancet  and  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  Ibeso  patients  for  more 
sustaining  meosures.     Strong,  who  published  a  paper  on  spotted  ferer  in 
the  Medical  and  Philotophteol  Regitter,  in  1811.  states  that  eerUin  phy- 
sicians employed  venesection  as  a  means  of  rchering  the  internal  c 
tions,  bat  finding  that  the  pnlse  became  more  fretjoent  after  a  raodeml 
loss  of  blood,  they  soon  laid  aside  the  lancet.     Some  experienced  phyiji 
cians  of  that  period,  however,  continued  to  recommend  and  practise  depli 
tion.  general  as   well  as  local,  as,  for  example.  Dr.  Gallop,  who  treAta 
many  cases  in  Vermont  in  the  epidemic  of  1811. 

No  physician  at  the  present  time  recommends  venesection,  but  some  dl 
the  best  authorities,  as  Sanderson  and  Niemeyer,  approve  of  local  bleed 
ing  in  certain  cases,     It  may  be  stated,  as  a  snfe  rule,  that  leeches  or  otiurl 
modes  of  local  depletion  should  not  bo  prescribed  in  a  Jai^o  majority  of 
cases,  and  if  prescribed  in  any  case  it  should  be  on  the  first  day,  for  on 
the  first  day  the  maximum  of  InBammatory  congestion  is  attained,  and  in 
no  ease  should  more  than  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  blood  be  ab-'J 
stracted.     The  abstraction  of  blood  in  small  quantity,  may  perhaps  I 
permitted  in  the  more  sthenic  cases,  in  which,  after  the  prompt  emplo] 
ment  of  the  other  measures  recommended,  the  stupor  becomes  more  t 
more  profound,  and  the  patient  appears  already  in  incipient  coma, 
in  allowing  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  disease  is  in  ita  natll 
asthenic,  and  in  its  subsequent  course  will  require  sustaining  i 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  once  allowed,  i 
likely  to  be  practised  too    frequently  in   the  tieatment  of  this  disc 
by  those  who  have  had  bnt  little  experience  with  it,  for  the  state  of  raort'" 
patients  in  the  commencement  seems  so  critical,  and  the  stupor  so  great, 
that  the  niost  enci^etic  measures  seem  to  be  required.     But  if  the  blood 
of    patients   be   spared,    and  they   are   promptly    and  properly    treated 
otherwise,  it  is  surprising   to    see   how   many  emei^  from  the  Etapor 
and    finally    recover.     For   example,   in   a   case   related   to   me  by  Dr. 
Griawold,  the   patient   seemed   to    be    comatose  for   tliree    days, 
apparently  unconscious  and  the  pupils  scarcely  responding  to  light,  but  h 
recovered  without  losing  blood.     In  only  one  case  have  I  recommendd 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  this  was  so  instructive  that  I  will  brief 
relate  it. 
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M.,  a  female,  4  years  old,  was  seized  at  2  a.m.,  March  "Ui,  1873,  with 
vomiting,  cbilliness,  and  ircmblitig,  followed  by  severe  general  clonic  con- 
vulsion! lasting  about  fifteen  mluutea.  On  visiting  her  early  in  ihe  morn- 
ing, I  found  her  aemi-comatoBe,  with  a  pulee  of  132,  which  in  a  few  hours 
rose  to  166;  temperature  101^'^,  respiration 44-  ;  crescloacd;  pupils  mod- 
erately dilated  and  responding  feebly  lo  light  ;  surface  presenting  u  dusky 
mottling  ;  constant  tremulousncss,  and  frequent  twitehing  of  limbs.  Four 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  were  ordered  to  be  given  every  hour  to 
two  hoars,  with  the  usual  local  measures,  namely,  ice  to  the  bead  and 
uueba,  and  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  followed  by  Binapisms  to  the  extremities. 

8(A.  Pulse  136  ;  is  partly  conscious  when  aroused,  but  immediately  re- 
lapses into  sleep  ;  head  considcmbly  retracted  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  vomits 
occasionally  ;  temperature  102°.  Treatment,  a  leech  to  each  temple,  on 
aceount  of  the  extreme  stupor  ;  other  treatment  to  be  continued. 

9lh.  The  leech-bites  bled,  though  slowly,  nearly  five  hours  ;  pulse  180, 
and  so  feeble  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty  ;  temperature  101^".  The 
pslient  is  evidently  unking.  Treatment,  a  t«aspoonful  of  Bourbon  whiskey 
in  milk  every  two  hours,  beef-tea  and  other  nutritious  drinks  frequently, 
also  the  bromide  at  intervals.     Evening,  pulse  1T2,  still  feeble. 

loth.  Pulse  180,  barely  perceptible  ;  great  hypcncstbeaia  ;  temperature 
of  axilla  100",  of  fingers  and  hand  below  90°  ;  axes  of  eyes  directed 
downward. 

IKA.  Pulse  still  very  feeble,  varying  from  180  to  228  ;  temperature 
102^".  There  has  been  no  intermission  In  the  use  of  the  stimulants  or 
nutriment  night  or  day  ;  pupils  moderately  dilated  and  somewhat  more 
sensitive  to  light. 

After  this  the  patient  gradually  rallied  for  a  time,  so  that  the  pulse 
became  stronger  and  less  frequent,  but  death  finally  occurred  after  nine 
weeks  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  extreme  exhaustion.  Slight  convulsions 
occurred  iu  the  last  hours. 

ll  is  seen  that,  after  the  loss  of  blood  from  two  leech-bites,  this  patient 
passed  into  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  so  that  for  three  days  I  did  not 
believe  that  she  would  live  from  one  hour  to  another,  and  death  tinally 
occurred.  Although  the  loss  of  blood  may  have  been  useful  in  relieving 
the  stupor,  yet  a  worse  danger  resulted.  Experience  like  this,  which  I 
believe  corresponds  with  that  of  other  observers,  shows  how  seldom  and 
with  what  caution  the  blood  of  the  patient  should  be  abstracted. 

The  employment  of  the  bromides  is  indicated,  in  ordinary  cases,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  intense  cerebral  hypencmia,  allay  the  excitement 
of  ibe  nervous  system,  and  prevent  eon\-ulsions.  They  should  be  given 
in  decided  doses  as  soon  aa  the  symptoms  indicate  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  New  York  epidemic,  we  commonly  prescribed  the  bromide 
of  potassium  in  five  or  six  grain  doses,  every  second  hour  to  a  child  of 
five  years,  but  more  frequently  if  convulsions  occurred  or  were  immi- 
nent. It  can  bo  given  in  frequent  and  large  doses  for  a  few  days  without 
ill  cSect ;  but  its  long-continued  use,  unless  there  are  clear  indications 
for  it,  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  it  produces  now  and  then,  when  em- 
ployed for  many  days,  symptoms  (bromisra)  which  can  with  ditfiealty  be 
discriminated   frnm  those  of  cerebro- spinal   meningitis,  such   lis  muscular 
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neukness,  diluted  pupils  with  perhaps  imptured  visioii,  ansi«tulf  gall 
nausea  or  voiniting,  with  abdoraiiial  pain.  Frequent  and  laige  doa 
djould  09  n  rida  bu  preacrilied  only  in  tlio  first  week,  after  whJcli  U 
remedy  should  be  discontinued  entirely,  or  given  sparingly,  but  iu 
may  be  resumed  from  timt:  to  time,  during  periods  of  recradcB 
which  are  very  apt  to  occur. 

The  intense  headache  and  conseqacnt  restlessness  whicli  charut^ 
many  cases  require,  in  addition  to  the  bromide,  cither  the  hydrate  n 
chloral  or  au  opiate.     An  opiate  is,  1  think.  In  most  instances  prefcTsh)^,! 
and  a  moderate  dose  sulSues.     A  patient  of  six  years,  in  my  practiH^ft 
was  quieted  by  one  thirty-second  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia 

Another  remedy  scarcely  less  useful  ihuu  the  bromide  is  ergot,  from  it 
known  eSect  in  contracting  arterioles,  and  diminishing  the 
supply  to  the  ccrebro -spinal  ajtia.  It  can  be  admiuiftered  in  tLc  tindi 
fluid  extract,  or  wine.  The  alkaloid,  ergotin,  is  sometimes  employed  ii 
pill  or  solution,  or  given  hypodcnuically  in  water,  with  a  little  give 
I  prescribed  a  one-grain  pill  of  ergotin  to  be  taken  every  six  honritOS 
ahild  of  three  years.  The  efficacy  is  most  marked  during  lb«  fiisl  ■ 
second  week,  when  the  congestion  of  the  nervous  centre*  is  greatest, 
a  more  advanced  stage,  when  there  is  less  congestion,  and  the  c 
arises  more  from  tlic  inflummatory  products  and  sliuctural  change^jl 
softening,  the  time  for  the  use  of  ergot  is  past,  or  if  still  of  s< 
it  b  less  urgently  required  than  at  first. 

The  umilarity  of  the  lesions  to  those  in  sporadic  meningitis,  in  I 
treatment  of  which  iodide  of  potassium  h  in  common  use. 
employment  of  this  agent ;  it  probably  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  liqaij 
portion  of  the  exudation.  1  Iwve  prescribed  it  in  combination  with  l] 
bromide,  and  alone  when  the  hroniide  whs  suspended. 

Quinia  does  not  seem  to  exert  any  marked  controlling  effect  eitlier  d 
the  course  of  the  disease,  or  the  pains,  although  the  severe  pains 
apt  to  be  paroxysmal,  so  as  to  indicate  the  need  of  this  agent  t 
periodic.     I  have  employed  it  in  lai^c  and  small  doses,  in  on 
giving  fifteen  grains  daily  to  a  child  of  thirteen  years,  but  do  Dot  1 
that  I  have  derived  any  bcneflt  from  it,  except  as  a  tnnV. 

Sustaining  measures  ore  indicated  from  the  first.  The  diet  mutt  B 
nntrilious  during  the  entire  course  of  the  malady,  consisting  of  the  I 
raal  broths,  milk,  etc.  After  the  violent  initial  symptoms  have  abi 
alcoholic  stimulaTits  are  needed,  and  they  should  be  prescribod  i 
oases,  however  early,  in  which  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  there  arc  erideu 
of  marked  prostration,  "When  the  danger  from  the  intense  cereln 
spinal  hypereemia  has  been  averted,  tonics,  especially  the  fermgiaoi 
may  also  be  employed  to  aid  in  arresting  the  profound  blood  cba&gi 
Laxative  enemata  should  be  prescribed  to  relieve  constipation,  and  i 
alimentation  should  be  resorted  to  iu  those  cases  in  wliich  frequent  v 
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!ng  prevenU  proper  nutrition  in  the  natural  way.  Dry  cnpping  should  he 
employed  along  the  epine,  two  or  three  times  daily,  or  if  for  any  reason 
the  use  of  the  cups  be  not  satisfactory,  a  stimulating  eiulirocation,  ae  that 
of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  camphorated  oil,  should  be  prescribed. 
Viutors  ahould  be  excluded,  and  the  room  should  be  dark  and  tjuiet,  for 
anything  that  annoys  or  excites  the  patient,  whether  loud  noisea  or 
talking,  or  s  bright  light,  or  the  use  of  indigestible  food,  has,  is  my 
opinion,  a  tendency  to  aggraTate  the  malady. 


CHAPTER   V. 
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RmiTMATiBii  is  a  constitutional  disease  with  a  local  manifeetatioii, 
to  wit,  indammation  of  the  sero'fibrous  tissues,  chiefly  in  and  around 
the  articulations,  but  occasionally  in  the  heart.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  r^e  in  children,  but  more  accurate  ohserrations  show  that  it 
is  scarcely  les$  common  dnring;  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  In  young 
patients,  especially  under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bo  overlooked,  for  the  articular  indammatlons  in  such  patienta  are  coid- 
monlv  slight.  In  the  last  ton  years,  during  my  connectioD  with  the  chil- 
dren's class  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-Door  Poor,  I  have  ex- 
amined many  children  with  rheuniatistn  or  the  cardiac  lesions  resulting 
from  rheumatism,  and  ordinarily  I  found  that  few  joints  were  aRected, 
•nd  that  there  had  been  hut  little  swelling  of  them,  or  redness,  and  that 
the  patients  were  almost  never  confined  to  bed,  or  even  to  tlie  sitting 
pasture,  but  had  been  able  to  walk  aboat,  though  with  restraint  and 
complaint  of  pain  or  soreness.  The  parents  in  many  iustances  supposed 
that  their  children  were  suffering  from  "  growing  pains"  as  they  desig- 
nated them.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  mildness  of  symptoms,  the 
heart  was  becoming  seriously  and  permanently  crippled,  by  endocarditis. 
Those  who  have  attended  my  clinics  will  recollect  that  on  some  days  as 
many  as  three  or  four  children  with  cardiac  lesions  have  been  present 
whose  histories  showed  an  overlooked  rheumatism  of  this  mild  type. 
Casea  like  the  following  are  very  common  among  the  city  poor  : 

In  January,  1871,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  presented,  having 
distinct  aortic  direct,  and  mitral  regui^itant  murmurs.  The  mother  was 
not  uwuro  that  she  had  had  rheumatism,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  months 
■he  had  for  several  days  pretty  active  febrile  symptoms,  which  the  physician 
attributed  to  some  other  ailment.  In  April,  1B71,  another  girl,  oMhe 
■ame  age,  was  brought  to  the  clinic,  havinct  a  distinct  mitral  regurgitant 
murmur.     The  mother  stated  that  she  had  been  well  till  a  month  pre- 
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rioDBly,  when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days,  having  &  high 
fever.     She  was  attended  liy  a  honiteopathic  phj-sifrui,  and  the  e«wi 
character  of  ter  sickness  the  mother  was  not  able  to  sialc.    Further  rae^ 
eal  advice  was  soug'ht,  as  the  child  remained  delicate,  though  her  heoltU 
was  better  than  at  first.     There  can  be  little  doubt  ihut  th^   obscure  few! 
in  this  case  liud  been  rheumatic.     In  another  child  treated  elsewhere,  noil 
old  enough  to  relate  the  subjective  s}-mptome,  there  was,  in  addition  to 
an  intense  fever,  evident  pain  in    one  foot  or  leg,  when  the  Umb  wu 
moved.     Still,  the  nature  of  (he  disease  was  not  diagnosticated  till  soum 
time  after  recovery,  when  a  valvular  uiunuur  was  accidentally  disi>overed. 
Such  histories,  which  T  do  not  think  arc  rare,  show  that  rbeumatisui  mav 
occur  not  very  rarely  in  young  children,  even  infants,  for  wliiuh  puipoai 
they  are  here  introduced,  but  they  inculcate  the  important  practical  lea 
that  the  disease  at  this  age  may  be  so  obscure,  or  latent,  a«  to  be  o 
looked  even  by  good  di^nosticiana. 

Some  observers,  meeting  cases  of  valvular  ilisessc  in  children,  witbov 
the  history  of  rlieunialiBm,  have  concluded  that  rheumatism  i 
chief  cause  of  ondueardltis  at  tliia  age  (Dr.  A.  Steffen,  JahrbueA  J 
Kinderle.,  1870)  ;  but  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  see 
more  in  consonance  with  the  facts.  Scarlet  fever  not  infrequently  o 
endocarditis,  but  this  cuanthem  is  not  apt  to  occur  without  detection,  ud 
it  bus  been  as  often  absent  us  has  rheumatism  from  the  histories  ■ 
by  the  parents  of  young  children  with  valvular  disease,  whom  I  I 
examined.  Moreover,  the  endocarditis  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  many  o 
BBsociated  with,  if  it  do  not  result  from,  scarlatinous  rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  in  children  is  primary  or  secondary.     The  secondary  iat 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever  and  variola.     Ita 
stated,  also,  to  occur  occasionally  in  new-born  infants  daring  epidem 
puerperal  fever,  but  I  have  not  observed  such  cases. 

Gadseb. — An  inherited  rhenmatic  diathesis  is  universally  recognized 
as  an  important  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease,  so  that  it  is  apt  fa 
occur  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  When  the  family  h" 
tory  shows  a  strong  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  it  occurs  in  the  cfai 
from  a  slight  exciting  cause  ;  if  no  such  predisposition  exist,  it  only  o 
through  unusual  circumstances  of  exposure.  The  ordinary  exoiting  a 
IB  the  same  as  in  most  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  exposure  to  e 
but  a  strong  rheumatic  diathesis  appears  to  be  sufEcicnt  in  itself  to  prxida( 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Children  who  have  had  one  attack  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  another. 

The  morbific  principle  in  the  blood,  which  produces  tlie  phonomeu 
and  lesions  of  rheumatism,  is  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  a  theory  whiq 
originated  with  Prout,  and  is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  o 
valions  since  his  day.     According  to  this  theory,  lactic  acid  sustains  d 
same  causative  relation  to  acute  rheumatism  as  uric  acid  to  gout,  and,  i 
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Prof.  AuBtin  Flint  states,  it  receives  support  from  the  fact  thnt  the  Inctic* 
aciJ  treatment  of  diubetea  is  apt  to  prodace  rheumatic  ioflamination  of 
the  joints. 

SvMfTous. — The  commencement  of  acute  idiopathic  rheDmiitism  is  in 
most  caaca  sudden  ;  oucasionally  fever,  and  a  dof;rce  of  soreness  or  stiff- 
aesB,  precede  the  articular  affection  for  a  few  hours  or  days.  The  inflam- 
mation, slight  at  first,'  increases  gradually,  Htt«ining  its  maximum  intensity 
within  one  or  two  days.  The  joint  is  painful,  red,  hot,  and  swollen.  The 
swelling  is  due  to  inflammatory  a'dema  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joint 
and  effusion  within  the  joint.  As  in  all  inflammations,  the  vascularity  of 
the  pHtts  involved  is  increased,  the  synoviiii  membrane  loses,  more  or  less, 
its  lustre,  and  the  effused  fluid,  which  Is  mainly  serum,  lias  been  found,  in 
moat  of  the  cases  in  which  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  examine  it,  to 
contain,  like  the  pleuritic  exudation,  a  few  globules  of  pus.  Rarely,  in  a 
reduced  slate  of  the  system,  so  much  pus  is  produced  within  the  joint  as 
to  constitute  a  true  abscess,  and  rarely  also  fibrin  is  exuded,  producing  a 
rubbing  sensation  when  the  joint  is  moved,  and  endangering  permanent 
adhesion  of  the  articular  surfaces.  Fortimately,  however,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  substance  exuded  both  without  and  within  the  joint 
is  mainly  scrum,  and  hence  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  when 
the  infiammation  ceases.  The  pain  is  commonly  not  severe  when  the 
child  is  quiet,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  if  the  joint  be  pressed  or  the  limb 
moved. 

The  joints  of  the  extremities  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatic 
infiammation,  but  occasionally  those  of  the  trunk,  as  the  intervertebral, 
the  symphysis  pubis,  etc.,  are  involved.  As  the  inflammation  abates  in 
the  articulations  first  affected,  it  reappears  in  others,  unless  the  materies 
inorbi  have  been  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  seldoni  that  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  joints  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation  at  the  same 
time. 

The  temperature  in  acut«  rheumatism  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees 
above  that  of  health,  and  the  pulse  varies  from  120  to  140,  its  frequency 
depending  ou  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
Perspiration  is  a  common  symptom.  The  appetite  is  impaired,  the  tongue 
alightly  coated,  and  the  bowels  con.itipated.  The  waterj-  element  in  the 
nrine  is  diniinishcd,  as  in  most  febrile  diseases.  There  is  no  corresponding 
rodnction  in  the  solid  elements,  so  that  the  urine  is  rendered  more  dense, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  high.  The  amount,  of  urea  and  coloring  matter 
excreted  from  the  kidneys  is  augmented  during  the  active  period  of  rhen- 
matism,  and  the  urine,  when  it  cools,  deposits  urates.  In  ordinary  cases 
tliere  is  no  prominent  symptom  referable  to  the  nerrons  system,  with  the 
exception  of  pain  in  the  affected  joint. 

Acute  rheumatism,  if  only  the  articulations  were  involved,  would  be  a 
disease  of  little  danger,  however  painful,  but  unfortunately,  in  its  prone- 
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ness  to  produce  specific  inflHmniution  of  tUe  sero-fibroos  tissuee,  the  heart 
frequently  become*  involved,  less  fre<iueiilly  the  lungs  and  plenia,  and  ia 
rare  instances  the  cerebral  or  spina)  meninges,  EnJocardiUs  ia  the  mosi 
frequent  of  the  heart  in&immBtions  occurring  in  ilieuniHtisui ;  pericarditis, 
though  less  common,  is  not  infreijuent,  while  in  rare  iusluDCeB  myocarditis 
occara,  usually  associated  with  the  other  inflammations.  Eodouarditi*  it 
limited  to  tlie  left  wde  of  the  heart,  and  seldom  continues  long  wilhi 
engaging  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  or  both,  ciiusing  their  infiltiatio%j 
fibroid  degeneration,  with  consequent  tbiekeDiog,  and  sometimes  adhesios^I 
The  valvular  lesion  thus  produced  is  in  most  instances  permanent,  hq 
pairing  the  action  of  the  valves  as  to  obstruct  in  greEit«r  or  less  degree 
flow  of  blood  through  the  orifice  and  allow  its  regurgitation. 

The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  aortic,  at 
bruila  produced   by  this   lesion  are   more  frequent  in  the   mitral 
aortic  orifice,  and  when  they  are  heard  in  both  orifices  they  are  cotumt 
londest  in  the  mitral.     This  fact,  noticed  by   different  observers, 
repeatedly  verified  by  observations  in  this  city. 

While  the  articular  affection  pertains  to  ihe  clinic-al  history  of  rhei 
tiam,  the  internal  iuHammation,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  pleanft. 
meninges,  though  similar  as  regards  its  pathological  chwacter,  is 
considered  as  a  complication.     Acute  rheumatism  is  so  frequeutl; 
cated  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections,  that  any  disproportit 
severity  in  the  general  symptoms,  as  compared  with  the  iufiammation 
the  joints,  or  any  sudden  and  unexpected  increoHe  in  the  symptoms,  ehi 
always  lead  the  physician  to  examine  thoroughly  the  condition  of 
oi^ana  which  are  most  frequently  affected. 

Inflammatory  complications  occur,  as  a  rule,  during  the  active 
of  rheumatism,  when  the  inflammation  is  passing  from  joint  to  joint. 
the  general  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  and  no  new  joints  aro  ioToIved, 
the  liability  to  complications  is  greatly  diminished.     Secondary  rheuiuA- 
tism,  occurring  in  most  instances  in  connection  with  certain  emplii 
fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  commonly  affects  only  a  few  joints,  often 
one  or  two,  as  the  wrist,  and,  though  painful,  is  attended  by  slight 
ing  and  redness. 

Duration — Proonoeib. — With  proper  treatment  and  without  com[di- 
cation  the  febrile  action  in  a  few  days  begins  to  abate,  and  the  disease 
commonly  terminates  within  two  weeks.  Its  duration  is  ordinarily  shorter 
than  in  rheumatism  of  the  adult.     Fluctuations,  however,  are  1 

'he  disease  may  appear  to  bo  abating,  and  the  articular  ii 
mations  nearly  cease,  when  they  return  for  a  time,  often  without  n 
posure  and  without  appreciable  cause.     The  prognosis,  even  when 
inflammation  has  supervened,  is  in  most  cases  favorable,  except  » 
the  lesion  resulting  from  this  inflammation   is  concerned,  which   1 
permanent  may  entail  m\ich  subsequent  suffering,  and  occasion  death  a 
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inonilis  or  ycara.  Indeed,  what  ia  moat  to  be  dreaded  ia  cases  of  acute 
rlicDDiutisni  is  t-alvuiitr  diaease  or  pericardial  adhesion  with  its  remoter 
consequences,  namelv,  hypertrophy  of  heart,  congestion  and  a;dema  of 
the  lungs,  dropsies,  etc. 

Sceondar}'  rbuumatiuni  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  aJao  com- 
plicated with,  or  rather  coexists  with,  cardiac  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or 
pneumonitiB,  rendering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 

In  rare  instances  tlie  acute  symptoms  of  rheumatism  abate,  but  the 
joints  remain  stiff  and  more  or  less  swollen,  and  painful  wbon  moved. 
The  actite  has  lapsed  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  rheu-  p-,,,    jg 

raatism.  Such  a  case,  represented  in  the  Becora- 
panving  figure,  was  brought  to  the  children's  class 
in  the  Out- Door  Department  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in 
February,  IS71.  E.  H.,  female,  3^  years  old,  had 
intermittent  fever  from  the  age  of  nine  to  fifteen 
months.  Prom  this  time  she  remained  well  till 
the  age  of  two  years,  when  she  was  taken  with  acnte 
rbenmatism,  commencing  in  her  ankles  aud  extend- 
ingto  other  joints.  The  knee  and  hip  joints  on  both 
sides  have  only  partially  recovered  their  mobility, 
and  both  legs  and  bi>tli  thighs  are  i>ermanenlly  flexed, 
so  that  the  gait  ia  slow  and  unsteady.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  straighten  either  Hmb  without  causing  great 
pain,  and  attempts  to  straighten  the  thigh  produce 
iLo  arch  in  the  back  very  similar  to  that  in  cuxnlgia. 

DLiOKOBiB.— This  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary 
caaea,  if  a  proper  examination  be  made.  In  the 
commencctnent,  if  the  affection  of  the  joints  ba 
slight,  rheumatism  might  be  mistaken  for  remittent,  typhoid,  one  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  or  meningitis  ;  but,  on  careful  examination,  tenderness 
will  be  observed  of  one  or  more  of  the  articulations,  and  probiibly  some 
swelling.  This  tenderness  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  hyperatsthesia 
which  is  common  in  the  first  stage  of  the  essential  fevers,  aud  which  ia 
observed  when  pressure  is  mode  upon  the  chest  or  abdomen  as  well  as 
upon  the  limbs,  and  is  more  marked  between  the  joints  than  in  them. 
Any  doubt  which  may  at  first  exist,  whether  the  patient  may  not  have 
one  of  those  diseases,  ia  soon  dispelled,  since  their  clinical  history  presents 
notable  diSerenccs  from  that  of  rheumatism. 

I  have  known  scrofulous  arthritis,  or  scrofulous  ostitis  near  the  joint, 
present  so  close  a  resemblance  to  acnte  rheumatjsm  as  to  be  at  first  mis- 
taken for  it.  In  one  instance  this  inflammation  commenced  nearly  simul- 
taneously in  three  joints,  rendering  the  diagnosis  at  first  very  difficult. 
But  scrofulous  inflammation,  as  well  as  that  from  pywmia,  can  be  diagnos- 
ticated from  rheumatic  disease  of  the  joints,  by  its  greater  persistence,  less 
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induration  and  symmetry  in  the  sneliing,  and  by  the  history  of  the  caw. 
Chronic  rhcumatisni  may  produce  deformity  similar  to  that  from  chrumi: 
scrofuloua  infliiraaiation,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  but  the  rbuu- 
matic  history,  number  of  joints  affected,  bilateral  character  of  the  inflsm- 
matioD.  good  general  health,  etc.,  are  sufiicient  to  establish  a  clear  di^' 
noBis,  when  the  disoaao  has  been  observed  for  some  dsyi 

Treatment. — The  theory  of  the  patliojogy  of  a  disease  detenninee 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  theory  tliat  rheumutisni  is  due  to  an  acid  in 
blood,  probably  lactic,  though  not  established,  has  been  widely  recei' 
and  has  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  alkalies,  at  tartrttte  of  Hodiuu 
and  potassium,  acctato  of  potassium,  et^;.  The  alkaliiie  treatment  apparenlly 
materially  abridges  the  duraliou  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  but  lately  a  dcw 
remedy,  namely,  salicylic  acid,  has  been  found  to  act  all 
in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases,  quickly  relieving  the  pun,  tuid  subduing 
infiammatioD,  eo  that  a  few  days  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.     Speedy  euro 
this  rooloiiy  is  urgently  demanded,  on  account  of  the  iinn.inent  peril 
the  heart.     Children  seem  very  liable  to  the  cardiac  complication, 
though  salicylic  acid  fretjaeotty  causes  the  disappearance  of  ail  symj 
within  a  week,  they  are  apt  to  reappear  unless  the  medicine  be  conUnt 
in  occasional  doses  for  some  days  subsequently,  as  I  have  bad  opportaniti 
should  be  prescribed  with  an  alkali,  as  in  the  following 


formula,  wLich  i 
at  Bclleviii 


nilar  to  ( 


mployed  in  the  Out-Door  Dcpartmi 


B.  Acid,  sail ry lie,  J  ij-iij  ; 
PatoB.  Hceut,  laa; 
Oljcerinte.  Sj; 
Ac]iiir,  q.  8.  nd   i  T.      Ml» 
e  leospoonfol  everj  tbrea  Loure  Ic 
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A  new  remedy,  producing  useful  therapeutiu  effects,  is  apt  to  be  pt»- 
scribed  at  first  for  too  many  distinct  pathological  states,  till  finally  its  dm 
is  restricted  to  such  conditions  as  it  is  found  to  relieve.  Salicylic  aoid 
has  undergone  this  trial,  and,  while  it  has  been  rejected  as  a  rcmody  fi 
the  infectious  diseases,  it  is  recognized  as  the  most  useful  of  all  remeJ^ 
for  the  disease  which  we  are  now  considering.  An  occasional  opiate,  1 
Dover's  powder,  may  also  be  needed  between  the  doses  of  the  add. 

An  eligible  mode  of  prescribing  salicylic  acid  is  in  the  salicylate  of  so- 
dium, which  is  very  soluble  and  not  so  unplcaisnt  to  the  tasto  as  salicylic 
'  acid  in  combination  with  most  other  bases.     It  is  used  more  than  ai 
other  preparation  of  salicylic  acid  in  New  York,  and  much  more  than  il 
other  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  ordinarily  n 
a  good  result.     It  may  be  administered  in  a  formula  like  the  following  fl 
B.  SodU  wJieyUl.,  Jlj; 
Syr.  bal.  tolnl.,  5ij; 
Aquie,  S  vj. 
DoBo.  ■  dessertspoonful  every  two  or  Ihree  hours  to  a  child  at  five  yettt*.    • 
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During  the  declining  period  of  rienmatism  and  in  convBlescenfie  quinine 
or  some  preparation  of  cinclionn  abould  be  employed  and  the  above  medi- 
cine given  less  often.  This  tonic  does  indeed  appear  to  exert  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  course  of  rbeumatism,  and  it  is  employed  by  some  jndicioiis 
and  experienced  physicians  from  tbc  coramenrement. 

If  there  be  a  high  temperature  and  a  luick  pulse,  quinine  administered 
in  an  occasional  large  dose  will  be  found  very  nacfu).  Three  to  five  gnuns 
may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Rheumatism  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  the  patient  often  begins  to 
preBent  an  aniemic  nppcamnce,  when  he  requires  iron  in  addition  to  the 
vegetable  tonic.     The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  then  be  employed. 

Secondarv  rheumatism  requires  sustaining  treatTnent  from  the  first. 
Such  cases  ordinarily  do  well  without  ant i- rheumatic  treatment,  with  the 
general  supporting  measnrea  employed  for  the  primary  disease. 

Pneumonitis  complicating  rheumatism  is  best  treated  by  moderate 
coonter-irritation  and  emollient  poultices,  and  the  internal  use  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium:  or,  if  there  be  anemia,  carbonate  of  ammonium  with  citrate 
of  iron  and  ammonium.  The  other  internal  inflammations  which  arc  liable 
to  arise  as  complications  require  iodide  of  potassium  in  decided  doses.  In 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  if,  sa  is  commonly  the  case,  the  movements  of 
the  heart  be  acoleralcd,  quinia  in  large  doses,  or  the  tincture  or  infusion 
of  digitalis,  is  urgently  demanded  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  number  of 
pulsations  to  near  the  normal  frequency.  A  child  of  six  years  can  take 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  tincture  or  a  largo  teaspoonful  of  the  infusion, 
to  bo  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  three  boors,  till  the  required  reduction  of 
the  pulse  is  effected.  Patients  often  experience  relief,  by  the  use  of  this 
agent,  from  the  palpitation  and  dyspncea  consequent  upon  the  embarrassed 
movements  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  disease  be  severe  and  pulse  feeble, 
quinine  is  also  useful. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  a  room  of  nniforni  temperature, 
and  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air.  By  such  precaution  the  danger  of 
complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Repellent  applications,  as  cold  or 
irritants,  should  not  be  applied  to  tbo  joints,  as  long  as  the  disease  is 
acute,  for  they  also  increase  the  danger  of  complications.  The  affected 
joints  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  or  cotton,  and  the  pain,  if  intense, 
may  be  diminished  by  applying  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If  the 
disease  become  subacute  or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared  from 
the  urine,  and  the  inflammation  cease  to  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  the 
tinctnre  of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrocations,  applied  to  the 
joints,  invoke  no  danger  and  arc  useful. 
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ppltod  to  a  couBtitulionnJ   or  blood 
n  of  the  8l:in  and  subcntanoc 
nective  tlstiue,    and  by   a  tendency  to  spread.     It  is   accompHnied  bj  ■ 
pnngcut  and  pricking  Lcat,  swelling,  and  eubciitaneous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  infiamTuation  which  has  \ 
desigDatcd  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  tlic  nubillcus.  It  comnieii 
about  the  time  of  the  dctuclunent  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  acco^j 
panied  by  redness  of  the  skin,  tumefaction,  and  hardpess  of  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It  usually  cause 
umbilical  fossa,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  pus  is  sometimes  found  in  tlie  umbili 
vewets.  This  disease  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  spread  ;  the  diamsb 
of  the  inflamed  surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  ■ 
ambiUcus  at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal  ;  but  two  favorable  ( 
have  been  reported  lo  mc,  in  one  of  which  there  was  considerable  idea 
tion,  and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied  the  site  of  the 
The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  tbis  disease  is  primarily  lui  inl 
of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced  by  uncleanliness,  cachexia,  I 
other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distinguishing  feature  of  erysipelatous  inflM 
mations,  namely,  the  tendency  to  spread,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  take  ■ 
fnrther  notice  of  it  in  this  connection.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilical 

Erysipelas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood  ;  the  few  cases  which  are  n 
this  period  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue  nearly  the  k 
course,  OS  in  the  adult.     In  infancy,  on  the  other  hand,  orynpelas  Ii 
common  disease.     The  following  remarks  relate  to  erysipelaa  ocourr 
in  this  period  of  life.     They  are  based  on  data  derived  mainly  from  t&B 
records  of  cases  which  occurred  in  this  city,  some  in  my  own  practice, 
and  others  in  the  practice  of  physicians  known  to  be  good  observers. 
The  points  of  chief  interest  in  forty-one  cases  are  embraced  in  the  f ollowis^ 
table  : 
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Age.  — Of  the  above  cases,  27  were  under  the  af2;e  of  six  months  ;  9  froi^ 
six  months  to  twelve,  and  only  5  above  the  latter  age.     A  large  majority^ 
therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occur  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement. — In  58  ca^es  in  which  I  have  ascertained 
the  point  of  commencement,  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva,  17  the  arm  after 
vaccination,  7  the  leg,  6  the  face,  3  the  male  genital  organs,  3  at  or  near 
the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  shoulder,  1  the  nates,  1  the  foot.  In  the  adnlt, 
idiopathic  erysipelas  commonly  commences  upon  the  face,  and  affects  only 
the  face,  ears,  forehead,  and  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  infantile  ery- 
sipelas, statistics  show  that  the  rash  commences  upon  the  face  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  one  in  nine,  and  that  it  rarely  extends  to  the 
face  when  it  commences  in  other  parts. 

Causes. — In  erysipelas  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy  state  occurs 
in  the  blood,  or  the  system  generally.  This  undergoes  certain  changes 
which  predispose  to  erysipelas,  or  are  suflBcient  in  themselves  to  give  rise 
to  it.  Among  the  causes,  which  produce  this  state  of  system,  uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  crowded  apartments,  and  defective 
alimentation,  hold  a  principal  place.  Hence  this  disease  is  more  common 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  dispensary- 
and  hospital  than  in  family  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  exciting  cause  of  the  ery- 
sipelatous eruption,  namely,  an  irritation  or  inflammation  at  some  point, 
generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  disease  in  the  sys. 
tem  already  prepared  for  it.  It  is  very  apt  to  commence  at  or  near  t 
simple  ecthymatous  or  impetiginous  eruption,  around  bums  or  suppurating 
sores  or  syphilitic  eruptions  ;  it  frequently  commences,  as  is  seen  by  the 
above  table,  near  the  point  of  vaccination  immediately  after  vaccination, 
or  when  the  pock  is  developed,  or  again  when  it  has  run  its  course  and 
been  detached.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  commences  at  a 
point  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or  where  it  unites  with  a  mucous 
surface,  probably  from  some  uncleanliness  or  irritation  of  those  parts. 
Thus,  I  have  records  of  cases  in  which  it  commenced  at  the  external  ear, 
commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the  vulva.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with 
which  it  commences  at  the  vulva  renders  female  infants  more  liable  to  it 
than  males.  In  some  instances  erysipelas  begins  without  any  local  ex- 
citing causes,  upon  smooth  and  sound  skin,  even  when  there  are  sores 
upon  various  parts  of  the  surface. 

Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  particular  no- 
tice. Often,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation  which  necessarily  arises  from 
the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  erysipela- 
tous affection,  and  not  any  deleterious  property  contained  in  the  vima 
which  is  employed,  so  that  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in. 
any  other  way,  as  from  a  burn,  would  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  Bafe 
facts  show  that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a  latent  noxious  prin— 
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cipl^y  which,  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as  a  cause  of  erysipelas. 
Tbii*»  a  little  girl  was  vaccinated  by  nie  in  November,  1860,  and  about 
the  time  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill  she  was  seized  with  severe  inflam- 
ui^tioQ  of  the  fauces,  attended  by  tumefaction  and  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
1J1U.COU8  connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and  within 
g  week  from  its  commencement  the  throat  affection  had  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared.  I  now  believe  that  the  disease  of  the  fauces  was  erysipelatous, 
altbough  it  was  not  suspected  at  the  time  to  have  this  character. 

As  the   girl  was  otherwise  healthy,   and  the  vaccine  vesicle  passed 
ihrough  its  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  the  scab  was 
employed  six  weeks  afterward  to  vaccinate  two  infants.     Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  vaccination  both  these  infants  were  seized  with  high  fever, 
ushering  in  severe  erysipelas,  commencing  in  one  around  the  point  of  vac- 
cination, and  in  the    other  around  syphilitic  sores  near  the  anus.     In 
the  former  case  the  erysipelatous  rash  extended  from  the  shoulder  over 
the  entire  limb,  and  was  obstinate,  twice  reappearing,  and  extending  over 
the  same  surface  ;  in  the  latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it  extended  over  both 
lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk,  when  the  case 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another  physician,  and  the  result  is  not  known. 
The  instrument  with  which  the  vaccinations  were  performed  was  clean. 
The  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  vaccinated  three  infants, 
one  his  own  (So,  32  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab  which  had  been 
pronounced  good,  but  was  taken  from  a  child  that  he  had  not  seen,  and 
with  whose  state  he  was  not  familiar.  These  infants  were  all  affected 
with  erysipelas  from  the  vaccination,  his  own  dying.  He  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  rub  the  lancet  on  his  boot  before  using  it.  Another  phy- 
sician of  this  city  has  informed  me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children  in  the 
same  family  with  a  scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  ever  had  used, 
and  both  were  soon  after  affected  with  erysipelas  of  a  severe  form,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  of  vaccination  ;  the  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear.  I 
have  heard  of  no  case  in  which  the  vaccine  lymph  gave  rise  to  erysipelas, 
and  probably  it  rarely  or  never  does.  In  the  lymph  there  is  no  admixture 
of  foreign  substances,  whereas  in  the  scab  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
animal  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  immediately 
after  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  practice,  but  is  most 
frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in-wards.  It  is  associated 
with  severe,  and  commonly  fatal,  puerperal  or  septic  fever,  or  erysipelas 
of  the  mother.  This  form  of  erysipelas  is  fatal,  almost  without  exception, 
and  its  contagiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  cases. 

A  case  showing  the  relation  of  erysipelas  in  the  newly-born  infant  to 
disease  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Leaming,  of  this 
24 
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city.     A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  infant,  on  the  2Tth  of  July,  ia( 
A  few  dsjs  mihseinipntly  sin;  wm  aei/cd  with  n  diill,  followed  by  e 
laa,  commencing  on  the  thighs,  and  turminaling  fatally  August  I7lh. 
no  autopsy  was  allowed,  the  Btate  of  the  internal  organs  was 
taiaed.     A  few  days  before  her  death  the  same  diaaase  commenced  o 
infant.     It  extended  around  the  neck,  upon  tlio  can,  down  the  annSi  n 
terminated  fatally  August  24tb.     But  cryftipelas  in  the  new-boni  ii 
occurring  in  connection  with  erysipelas  in  the  mother,  is  more  nre  Q 
its  occurrcDco  with  puerpenil  fever.     The  records  of  ]yitig>tn  nsylum*  b 
niah  many  examples  of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  id  whicli  the  ii 
of  affected  mothers  perish  of  erj'sipelas. 

The  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  furnished  me  the  following  skat^a 
cases  which  occurred  in  bis  practice  and  that  of  his  partner  :  "  AhoutlT 
year  1840,  being  then  in  practice  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  I  was  caUodfl 
visit  a  man  who  complaiaed  of  pain  in  the  knee.     The  next  moming  S 
was  easier,  but  the  following  evening  his  symptoms  grrw  woree,  and  as  I 
was  engaged  in  a  case  of  obstetrios,  my  partner.  Dr.  R.  C,  now  dead, 
visited  him.     At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found  thepalicnt 
dying.     The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy  next  dav  no  Iceioo  w» 
discovered.     In  making  the  examination,  Dr.  C.  pricked  his  finger,  andei- 
periencing  little  ioeonvcnience  from  it  at  first,  he  attended  a  case  of  cow- 
finement  on  the  following  moming.     A  few  hours  aiihKcqucntly  l>e  i 
taken  sick,  and  I  took  cfaai^e  of  the  lady,  who  died  in  three  days,  bavtngd 
tumid  abdomen  and  symptoms  of  childbed  fever.    The  infant  of  the  p 
was  seized,  when  two  days  old,  with  erysipelas,  appearing  on  th«  fac«  d 
in  spots  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  terminating  fatally  in  one  day. 
G.  's  finger  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  font 
and  arm  became   inflamed,  presenting  red  lines,  and  the  axillary  giM 
suppurated.     Though  feverish  and  much  prostrated,  there  was  no 
ance  of  erysipelas  in  hie  case.     In  about  two  weeks  be  resumed  pnu;Q( 
and  as  at  that  iJme  pbyHicians  in  this  country  were  not  fully  aware  of  Ifl 
danger  of  communicating  puerperal  fever,  he  attended  two,  three,  or  b 
obstetrieal  cases  each  week,  until   the  number  reached   fifteen, 
mothers  died  with  symptoms  of  metro -peri  ton  it  is,  and  all  tho  infantaM 
erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  fare  or  some  part  of  the  body,  genes 
on  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  terminating  fatally  « 
in  a  week.     This  sad  record   was  finally  ended  by  the  doctor's  ten^ 
rarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  Condie,  in  his  Trealiae  on  DUeaan  of  Children,  says  :  *'  Eryupf 
of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  pM 
peral  fever.  Children  of  mothers  who  become  affected  with  tho  fever  an 
often  bom  with  erysipelatous  inflttmmation  ;  others  are  attacked  nJmniil 
immediately  after  birtb.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  morbid  matter  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  Mint 
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g|^i<3emic  or  endemic  influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the 
pax^D^y  1^  ^^  difficult  to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  ery- 
sipelas is  principally  observed  when  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  wards 
o£  the  lying-in  hospitals  at  Paris.  * '  In  private  practice  it  is  rare  that  we 
Q^e«t  erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  erysipelas  or  with  puerperal 
fe^cf  ^  ^^^  mother.  Some  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  this  city,  with 
^Hom  I  have  conversed,  and  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  general  prac- 
tice, state  that  they  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  there  was  this  rela- 
tion. Cases  like  those  observed  by  Drs.  Folsom  and  Leaming  only  occur 
VB-Iien  epidemic  erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever  is  prevailing. 

pREMONiTORT  Symptoms. — Infantile  erysipelas  in  certain  cases  has  no 
premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice.     In  other  instances 
there  are  well-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drowsiness,  or  restlessness, 
febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration,  with  perhaps  vomiting,  and  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.     In  Cases  28  and  37  of  the  table,  which 
occurred  in  my  practice,  the  febrile  movement,  restlessness,  and  oppressed 
respiration  were  so  great  for  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, as  to  cause  much  anxiety.     In  the  adult,  phar}'ngitis  often  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash  upon  the  skin.     The  same  inflammation  may 
be  present  in  the  premonitory  period  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as 
daring  the  period  of  erysipelatous  eruption.     The  hurried  and  difficult 
respiration,   which  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  some  cases,  is 
probably  due  to  an  erysipelatous  turgescence  of   the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  with  this  disease  is  usually  restless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  pain  which  accompanies  the  eruption.     In  severe 
cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except  from  medicine.     The  sleep 
is  short,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the 
limbs.     Convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not  common. 

Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  erysipelas.     I  have  notes  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was 
more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms  did  not  indicate  im* 
naediate  danger.     The  skin  not  affected  by  erysipelas  is  dry  and  hot, 
tliough  not  possessing  the  pungent  heat  of  the  inflamed  portion  ;  face  often 
flushed ;  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur  ;  stomach  usually  re- 
tentive.  The  state  of  the  bowels  varies  ;  sometimes  they  are  regular,  some- 
times variable,    while    in   other   cases  the  stools  are  green,   and  more 
frequent  than  natural.     I  have  records  relating  to  the  state  of  the  bowels 
in  twenty  cases,  as  follows  :  in  seven,  regular  ;  in  nine,  loose  ;  in  two, 
constipated  ;  in   one,  constipated,  then  loose  ;  and  in  one,  constipated^ 
then  regular.     Diarrhoea,  when  present,  is  usually  mild,  requiring  little  or 
no  treatment.     The  erysipelatous  redness  is  not  in  all  cases  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  adult,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance. 
In  feeble  infants,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  its  color  is  pink, 
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UFitend  of  the  <Icep  rod  whifh  eharaeteriiea  iho  inflammatinn  in  the  robi 
Points  of  vMication  may  occur  where  the  iiiflamiuation  is  roost  w 
in  the  adult,  and  HiihBcqnciitly  the  Mini.'  des<]iianiation  and  cedema. 

If  the  infant  be  debilitated,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  f 
abscesMS,  around  which  {he  inflnmmation  lingers  after  it  lias  disappe 
from  every  other  part  of  the  Imdy.     Sometimes  aJao,  in  very  young  in 
I^Dgrene  occurs,  eapccinlly  in  the  genital  organs  in  the  male.     Serei 
these  cases  have  been  related  to  me,  all  under  the  age  of  a  month  < 
neeks,  and  all  fatal.     Occasionally  the  sloughing  is  so  great  as  to  dena 
the  testicles.     A  noteworthy  feature  of  eri,'sipelas  in  infants  ia  ita 
neas  to  rctam.     When  it  has  been  progressively  Eulisiding,  and  I 
entertained  of  its  speedy  disappearance,  it  not  infmjuently  is  anddi 
relighted  from  some  unltnown  cause,  travelling  again  over  the  t 
parts  of  the  same,  surface.     In  one  case  the  disease,  arising  from  r 
tion,  extended  three  times  over  tlie  arm  and  forearm  ;  and  in  i 
case,  a  second  time  over  both  legs  and  a  conwderable  part  of  the  ti 

The  internal  inflammations,  which  most  frequently  complicate  « 
las,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  arc  superadded  to  those  p 
to  the  erysipelas,  are  pharynifitis  and  peritonitis  ;  and  more  rarely 
pneumonia  or  enteritis.  In  a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  in  t 
Nnrsery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in  which,  the  erysipelatous  inflamn  _ 
tion  having  extended  over  the  abdomen,  the  legions  of  peritonitis  were 
present,  it  seemed  probable,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  that 
the  inflammation  had  extended  through  the  parietes  from  the  external  to 
the  internal  surface. 

PaooNOBia. — Erysipelas  is  innch  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in  adult 
life.  In  the  death  statistics  of  thia  city  for  three  years,  I  find  ctght| 
deaths  from  erysipelas  of  infants  nnder  the  age  of  one  year,  to  ei 
three  deaths  from  this  disease  abnve  that  age.  Age  greatly  influennead 
prognosis.  Infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks  usually  die  ;  tram  tf 
age  of  three  weeks  to  six  months  the  result  is  doubtful  ;  while  abovefl 
age  of  six  months  a  majority  recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  wiUf 
seen  by  the  foregoing  tabic  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  aix  « 
bad  erysipelas,  and  six  died  ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six  uiontba,q 
recovered  and  nine  died  ;  and  above  the  age  of  six  months,  nine  roco*a 
and  four  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipelu,  1 
youngest  child  who  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  information,  i 
three  weeks  old.  In  this  case  the  nish  extended  nearly  ov 
surface,  beginning  with  the  face.  Case  38  of  the  table,  treated  by  n 
self,  was  very  similar  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  erysipelatous  ernpt 
and  the  result.     This  infant  was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable  n 
it  affects  the  limbs  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or  body  ;  whenfl 
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spreads  slowly  llinn  rapidly  ;  when  it  is  superficial  tliau  when  pbl^monone. 
In  those  caaes  in  tvliiuh  the  (.'onnectivo  tissue  is  much  involved,  tiic  infant 
isnotalways  safe  aftcrthe  disease  has  run  its  coureo  ;  lie  Botnetimcs  dies  ck- 
haiistod  from  the  discharge  of  ahaceases  ;  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases, 

DcRATioN. — In  sixteen  cases  that  recovered,  the  erysipelas  terminaled 
within  the  tir«t  week  in  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the  third  week  in  Hre, 
fourth  week  in  one,  and  in  two  cases  It  lasted  five  and  six  weekti.  The 
averse  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  nineteen  fatal  cases,  ten  died  within 
ttie  first  week,  five  the  second  week,  three  the  third  week,  and  one  in  the 
fourth  week.     The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  was  about  ten  diiys. 

Modes  of  Dsath. — Death  occurs  in  different  ways  ;  in  clonic  or  tome 
eonvnUiona  followeil  by  coma,  froiQ  exhaustion,  and  from  iuturual  inflam- 
matjon  ;  that  from  exhaustion  being  probably  the  most  cotnmon. 

Pathological  Anatohv. — The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease  under- 
goes certain  patliological  alterations  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
eruption,  but  the  exact  cbanges  are  not  knowQ.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chieSy  to  the  local  aSeclions,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inflainination  of  the  skin,  aie  not  constant,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  complications.  The  cutaneous  inDamma- 
tion  affects  all  the  structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  also 
th«  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  iDfiammation  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  serous  efiusion  or  a-deraa. 

The  not  Infrerjuent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with  erysipelas 
has  long  been  known.  In  Ilebcrden's£/)ifo>n«  Morborum  PuerUium,  the 
aoatotnical  iTharacter  of  erysipelas  is  expressed  in  one  sonteuce  :  "  When 
the  body  bus  been  opened  after  death,  the  intestines  have  been  found  glued 
together  and  covered  with  coagulable  lymph."  Since  Ileberden's  time, 
nearly  all  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  have 
mentioned  peritonitis  as  one  of  the  nio&t  cominoo  complications.  Under- 
wood iays  :  "  Upon  examining  several  bodies  after  death,  the  contents  of 
the  body  liuve  fretjuently  been  found  glued  together  and  tJieir  surface  cov- 
ered with  inSainmatory  exudation,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  women  who 
have  died  of  puerperal  fever."  Similar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  fre- 
qnency  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease  arc  made  by  recent  writers. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  erysipelas  as  well  as  peritonitis  show  that 
in  infants  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  those  affected  by  erysipelas  during 
epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  as  wc  commonly  meet  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  oc- 
curring sporadically  in  private  practice,  there  are  not  sufficient  abdominal 
distension  and  tenderness  to  indicate  peritonitis.  In  only  one  of  the  cases 
embmced  in  the  foregoing  table  was  a  post-mortem  examination  made,  and 
in  thnt  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The  occurrence  of  pharyngitis  in 
connection  with  eryi^ipclnH  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Enteritis  hati  been  alluded  to  as  another  complication  in  infants.     Diar- 
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rlio^u  bus  lieen  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certaia  caaes  ;  it  has  been  f<m 
to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade.     Billard  made  poei-moiti 
examinatioDs  of  sixteen  infants  who  died  of  cnsipclas,  and  "  foand  I 
two  gastro-cntcritiB,  in  ten  enteritis,  in  three  pneumonia  complieati^d  « 
enteritis  and  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  one  pleuro-pncnmonia.'' 

Trbatmbst. — On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity  pre 
regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.     Sustaining  measures  are  prescritN 
and  the  tinctnro  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  the  tonic  generally  prefer 
Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  reaction  and  tltc  stage  of  the  dist 
if  there  be  no  intestinal  complication,  ferruginous  or  other  tonics  should  M 
administered.     The  largest  doses  of  the  tinctnre  of  the  chloride  of  L 
given  in  any  of  tlic  cases  in  tlie  ahovc  table  were  in  case  No.  4,  nami 
ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in  seven  days  fi 
a  pretty  severe  attack.     Probably,  however,  mrthing  is  gained  by  s 
largo  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  tbc  intestinal  surface,  and  increue  Q 
liability  to  enteritis,  which,  we  have  seen,  complicates  a  ccrtiun  ftope 
of  cases.     Four  drops  may  be  given  every  three  honrs  to  a  child  from  a 
to  two  years  of  age.     Instead  of  tlie  iron,  or  in  addition  to  it,  one  of  fl 
preparations  of  cinchona  may  be  prescribed.     Beef-tea,  and  » 
or  other  alcoholic  atininlant,  arc  reijuired. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  writers  cannot  be  t| 
strongly  censured.  One  author  says  :  "  We  should  endeavor  from  thci 
to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  enei^elic  treatment.  . 
abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  at  the  a 
cumfercnee  of  the  primary  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  should  be  ptit  i 
provided  the  power  of  the  constitution  of  the  children  permits." 
treatment  may  explain  one  of  this  author's  aphorisms,  namely,  tAe  ti 
las  of  in/ants  it  a  fatal  dinmse. 

Local  treatment  may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  ii 
mation,  bnt  the  result  in  most  cases  is  not  encouraging.     Solid  nItnU'4 
silver  was  employed  in  two  cases,  of  which  I  have  records,  and  ii 
the  result  was  pernicious.     Troublesome  sores  were  produced,  from  wU 
blood  escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  leait.  death  was  attribnted  % 
the  parents  to  this  treatment,  rather  ihan  lo  the  disesse. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  better  remedy  for  arresting  the  extension  of  « 
eipelaa.     It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  tlie  inflammation,  i 
the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  inches.     It  may  be  ineScctnif 
but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfavorable  result.     Soothing  appticatioi 
like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to  the 
surface,  as  in  erysipelas  of  Ihe  adult.     I  prefer,  however,  for  local  ti 
ment,  the  constant  application  of  vaseline  or  glycerine  and  water,  to  i 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  arc  added. 
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SECTION   I. 

DISEASES    OP    THE    CEREBR0-8PIN AL    SYSTEM. 

D18SA8ES  of  the  bnuD  and  spinal  cord  are  less  frequent  than  those  of 
;iie  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.  They  are  also  less  amenable  to 
tcefttnient,  and  are  much  more  fatal.  They  largely  increase  the  aggre- 
Mte  of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the  diseases  of  the  other  systems  in 
iJaieit  greater  relative  frequency  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  adult 
life.  This  is  explained,  as  regards  the  brain,  by  the  rapid  development 
and  active  molecular  change  in  this  organ  in  early  life,  its  great  impressi- 
bility by  the  emotions,  and  the  thinness  of  the  covering  which  protects  it 
from  external  agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  which  are 
to  engage  our  attention,  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  as  tetanus  infantum. 
The  diseases  of  this  system  also  contrast  with  other  local  affections  in  their 
greater  obscurity,  especially  in  their  commencement ;  for,  while  maladies 
of  ihe  thorax  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  percussion, 
or  those  of  the  abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  or  the  degree  of 
tenderness  or  distension,  our  means  of  conducting  examination  through 
Jke  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  condition  of  the  biain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  determined, 
thiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  not  by  direct  examination.  The 
audition  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young  infants,  however,  enables  us 
x>  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain, 
[f  there  be  an  excess  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  convex.  Prominence  of  the 
fontanelle  is  common  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a  sign 
of  considerable  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employment  of  this 
infltniment  for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough  has  been  elicited  to 
prove  its  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  state  of  the  brain.     Prof.  H. 
D.  Noyes  remarks  on  this  subject  :....**  The  argument  for  making 
q>lithalmo8copic  examination  in  all  cases  of  brain  disease,  becomes  irre- 
ustible.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  with- 
out any  considerations  drawn  from  pathology.    The  optic  nerve  is  only  an 
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outlyiDg  portion  of  the  brain  ;  ita  uxtremltj  is  fnlly  exposed  to  view.  S 
uuted  wilhio  about  two  inches  of  the  brain,  it  is  Uie  only  nmc  in  t! 
body  nUich  we  can  inspect ;  it  contains  bloodvessels  which  cumtntuiici 
directly  with  the  intracraniiil  ciroulalion.  Wc  thus  conic  into  relatii 
with  the  cerebrum,  by  continuity  of  nerve-Btructore  and  also  of  bloo 
vessels."  

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been  diacofeni 
by  means  of  tlio  ujiblbulitjoscope  in  menini;ilis,  hydrocephalus,  phlebiti 
of  the  sinuscH,  apoplesy,  etc.  Among  the  lesions  which  hnvc  been  <A 
served  by  this  inetniment,  are  hypcrtemia,  more  or  less  opacity  and  tmM 
faction  of  the  optic  nerve,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  wfti 
serous  or  sero< fibrinous  exudation  and  cechymotiu  points,  la  certain  pfQ 
tracted  diseases,  as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dimnesa  or  \am  a 
sight  occurs,  the  ophthalmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrojihy  of  the  opt! 
nerve.  Heretofore  this  inslninient  has  been  chiefly  employed  hy  tat 
lists,  but  as  it  comes  into  moie  geneial  use,  there  can  be  little  doabt  tM 
it  wilt  be  recognized  as  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obecim  mH 
bral  diseases.  ' 

Still,  with  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which  attends  tb 
invasion  of  many  of  the  ccrehro-spinal  diseases  most  tie  acknowledged 
To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  their  symptoms  arc  often  deccpUvt 
Careful  weighing  of  the  phenomena,  and  thorough  and  protracted  exua 
ination,  arc  requisite  in  order  to  insure  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  treri 
nkcnt.  Some  of  the  cerebrospinal  affections  are,  in  reality,  seijudn^ 
other  diseases,  as,  for  example,  spurioas  hydrociptialaa  :  and  some  i 
i^trictly  speatcing,  only  fivniploma,  as  convulsions  ;  but,  on  nceount  of  tl 
importance,  and  because  they  require  Bpeeial  treatment,  it  is  ptoperl 
consider  them  as  discuses  prr  »e. 

The  biain  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Ib 
the  fceluB,  while  the  other  organs  are  well  formed,  the  bmin,  especially 
its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  diOluent,  and  at  birth  it  has  so  little  conn 
tence  that  it  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  laceration.  This  e 
ness  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  follo^ 
ing  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  brain  in  three  periods  of  life  : 
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At  birlti  the  brain  has  a  nearly  unlfonn  white  color.  The  gray  si 
stance,  in  which  the  nervous  power  originates,  is  undeveloped.  Tlie  d 
of  its  appearance  corresponds  with  ibe  first  exhibition  of  emotion  o 
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ligence,  and  the  decided  gray  color  which  wo  observe  in  this  brain  of  ihe 
ndult  does  not  appear  until  the  age  of  full  mental  activity. 

Id  the  new-born  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid.  Until  the  fifth 
vear,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Peacock,  its  weight  is  aboQt 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  that  of  the  entiio  sjatoro,  tlio  proportions  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  different  canes. 

Tlie  bralti  <1ocb  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West,  at  tbc  age 
of  seven  yeara,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Peacoek's  statistics,  it  continues  to 
increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-live  or  thirty,  ulthuugh  its  growth  is  less 
rapid  after  the  ago  of  seven  years  than  previously. 

Tbe  membranous  covering  of  the  cerebro-spiual  axis  is  scarcely  leas 
intercBting  to  the  pathologist  than  the  axis  itself.  I  shall  speak  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  although  aware  of  the  faut  that  some  eminent 
authorities,  as  VIrcbow  and  Kullikur,  whose  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always  command  attention,  if  not  assent, 
believe  that  lliere  is  no  aruelinoid,  but  what  has  heretofore  been  called  by 
this  name  is  on  the  one  side  the  sraootb  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  on 
the  other  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  aeldora  involved  in  the  diseaNcs  of  early  Hfc,  except 
M  it  is  affccUd  by  preeaure,  while  the  pin  mater  and  itraehnoid  are  the 
seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases,  as  meningitis, 
meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

Tbe  more  eomplicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ,  the  more 
liable  it  is  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  gri>wtli.  There  is,  therefore,  no  organ 
which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as  tlie  brain.  It  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting  ;  or  it  may  be  partially  developed,  certain  portions  being 
^sent ;  or,  lastly,  its  growth  may  be  exccsaive,  constituting  an  hyper- 
trophy. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ACEPHALUK— ANENCEPHALTJ8. 


Entire  absence  of  tlie  encephalon  is  not  common,  but  there  are  many 
cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  cases  the  head  and  part 
of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  incdnlla  oblongata,  are  abacnt. 
When  there  is  great  deficiency  there  is  often  a  twin,  the  presence  of  which 
has  interfered  with  the  full  development  of  the  ftetus.  Sometimes  the 
growth  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain  is  imperfect. 

AuATOMiCAi.  Chabactbr. — In  the  ordinary  form  of  anoncephalus  the 
brain  and  Hometimce  the  medulla  arc  absent,  with  the  absence  or  irapcr- 
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feet  development  of  theu'  membranous  and  osseous  coveriog.  The  v 
of  tlic  crunium  is  absent.  There  is  deficiency  of  the  frontal,  piricul,  I 
and  occipital  bones,  except  those  portions  which  arc  near  the  base  of  the  1 
craniuin.  These  portions  ane  reiy  thick  and  closely  united,  as  if  them  | 
were  the  usiulI  amount  of  osseous  suhstaace,  but  instead  of  eupwiding  ii 
the  arch,  it  had  collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the  base  of  the  cratiiu 

The  absence  of  the  bnun  and  the  cranial  areh  gives  a  remarkable  ap-.l 
poorance.     The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and  short,  while  tlic  f 
body  and  limbs  are  ordinarily  well  developed.      The  physiognomy  Khl  J 
p-jg    ^■j  been  compared  to  that  of  some  of  l! 

lower  animals. 

The  base  of  the  cranium  ia  often  oo-l 
cupied  by  a  vascular  Inmor,  not  huge,  bat 
of  diSercnt  size  in  different  cases,  and 
continuous   below    witli    the    spinal  j 
mater.     This  vascular  tumor  ia  the  rop-J 
resentative  of  the  cranial  pia  niater,  h 
\  its  smooth  surface  is  tite  analogue  of  i 
lehnoid.     The   dura    mater    and 
scalp    being   absent,    the    exposed   inMi'l 
resembles  very  much  in  appearance,  i 
does  in  structure,  the  plucenia,  and  the  sensation  which  it  imparts  to  tl 
finger  pressed  upon  it  is  very  similar.     Sometimes  small  portions  of  ci 
bral  matter  are  found  among  the  vessels  of  this  tnmor,  but  they  are  w^ 
disconnected  or  isolated  that  they  do  not  perform,  in  any  way,  the  fonc- 
tion   of   a  brain.      Occasionally  the    vascular  tumor    is    absent,    and   tbc 
medulla  or  upper  extremity  of  the  spine  is  exposed,  or  it  tormioHitM  in  t 
little  pupilla  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  j 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the  cmunOlfl 
are  well  developed,  altliough  the  intracranial  ports  may  be  absent.  U 

Symptomb.— The  respiration  in  anencephalous  monsters  is  im^nlir. 
They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob  or  biccongh,  and 
occasionally  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive  function  is  well  performed, 
and  regular  urinary  and  fcecal  evacuations  occur.  There  is  a  tendency  Uv 
anencephalous  monsters  to  convulsions.  Blowing  upon  them,  and  prcasoM 
npon  the  projecting  medulla,  if  this  be  present,  frequently  produc 
efiect. 

pROONOsia. — Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the  ra 
oblongata,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  bo  a 
extra-uterine  life  is  impossible.  Stillbirth  is  the  result.  If  the  mednDl 
oblon^ta  be  present,  although  respiration  and  circulation  are  established 
death  commonly  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days,  and  almost  alwa^ 
within  the  first  week.     Convulsions  sooner  or  later  occur,  ending  in  f 
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Between  the  absent  and  complete  brain  thure  are  varions  grades  of  de- 
ficiencT.  Parts  of  the  brain  may  be  perfect,  while  other  portions  are  eilher 
absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  detieiency  is  osually  in  the  superior 
pattA  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  eerebmm,  while 
the  haw  of  the  organ  is  perfect.  Both  hemispheres  may  he  absent,  or  one 
may  bo  absent,  while  the  other  hemisphere  is  shrivelled  or  rudimentary. 
Occasionally  the  cranium  preserves  its  normal  shape  and  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  in  the  ucrehro- spinal  fluid  proportionate  to  the  luck 
of  brain-substance.  The  imperfect  development  is  not  then  apparent  to 
the  observer.  The  rudimentary  hemispheres  in  these  caftes  are  spread  out, 
forming  the  walls  of  a  sac  inclosmg  the  liquid.  The  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  following  case  was  made  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospi- 
tal, of  this  city,  in  1862. 

Cabb. — Female  ;  parentage  healthy  ;  she  was  plump  and  well  formed  at 
birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  condition,  as  she  nursed 
and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when  there  is, 
nanally,  tlie  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  intellect,  or,  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She  nursed,  or 
took  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  hut  apparently  without  relish,  n»  if 
iiutti actively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  toward  the  nurse,  or  toward 
playthings.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  nnconitcioua  was  she  of  objects 
around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some  time  that  she  was  blind.  She 
never  smiled,  except  when  her  hands  were  gently  rubbed  or  shaken  ;  and 
then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  a  moTement  more  reflex  than  emotional.  The 
smile  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  fixed  vacant  look.  She  nsnally  lay 
quietly,  with  her  arms  crossed  ;  and  during  the  last  month  of  her  life  she 
sometimes  uttered  a  scream,  like  children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her 
evHcnations  were  regular,  and  she  was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  hefore  she 
was  attacked  with  the  acuta  disease  of  which  she  died.  The  size  of  her 
head  was  rather  less  than  usual  at  her  age,  hut  not  less  than  is  often  seen 
in  well-formed  children.  The  forehead  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  head,  but  the  difference  was  not  such  as  to  attract  attention.  For- 
tunately, the  existence  of  this  idiot  was  terminated  by  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis at  the  age  of  about  ten  months. 

Stelio  Cadav.—The  liead  was  measured,  but  the  measurements  were 
lost.  They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal  standard. 
The  sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontandles  nearly,  if  not  ijuite,  closed. 
The  fronUl  bone  lay  a  little  lower  than  ibc  plane  of  the  parietal.  The 
meninges  of  the  brain  presented  nearly  their  uormal  appearance,  but  were 
distended  with  transparent  serum.  The  quantity  of  fluid  was  estimated 
at  about  two-thirda  of  u  pint,  and  when  it  was  evacuated,  the  floor  of  the 
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lateral  ventricles  was  brought  into  view.  There  was  almost  an  entlK  ab>  1 
ftcnue  of  thnt  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  above  the  floor  of  lh«  veniriclet.  I 
On  eloRe  inepectiou,  niditncntary  r.crebral  hemispheres  were  found  in  4  I 
thin  kyer  fomiing  a  part  of  the  nails  of  the  eac.  The  whole  amonot  ef  1 
brain-EU Instance  above  the  ventride  did  not  exceed  ibo  size  of  a  siuiill  t,__ 
The  cerebellum,  the  base  of  tlie  brain,  and  eranial  nerves  presculed  llTnrl 
usual  appeiu^nce.  The  entire  brain,  after  being  a  few  duya  in  dilnlcd  f 
alcohol,  weighed  six  and  a  ijaarter  ouucea. 


In  this 


;,  the  fluid  V 


uiffici. 


«  for  the  del 


lelicicncy  j 
of  the  brain.     In  other,  sud  probably  the  larger  rmniber  of  ca 
complete  brain,  the  cerebro-Bpinal  lluid  ia  not  materially  increas* 
is  then  but  slight  elevation  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  forehead  is  low,  orr^| 
treating,  or  even  almost  absent.     This  is  that  shape  of  head  which  is  U 
versslly  regarded  as  characteristic  of  idiocy. 

Sthptohs. — The  syinploms  in  cases  of  deflcicnt    bmin  relate  to  th4l 
mind.     If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  absent,  there  is  no  intclligcnot^  I 
The  individual,  as  regards  mental  endowments,  does  not  rise  above  tl 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals.   If  the  hemispheres  are  partid  ly  develops 
there  ia  a  degree  of  intelligence  proportionate  to  the  s 
subslanfe  present.     If  the  deficiency  be  conlincd  to  one  side,  there  is  1 
apparent  laek  of  intelligence  or  mental   capacity,  since,  the  brain  beings 
double  organ,  one  side  performs  the  function  of  both. 

Phoonosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  life,  in  eases  of  imperfect  b 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  defleiency  as  the  exact  seat  of  ai 
rested  growth.  If  only  the  cerebrum  be  {lartially,  or  even  entirely  abst 
the  infant  may  live  and  thrive.  But  if  tlioae  portions  lying  at  the  luw 
the  brain,  which  control  the  functions  of  animal  life,  are  lacking,  or 
imperfectly  formed,  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  probably  short. 

It  is  evident  that  no  therapeutic  treatment  can  remedy  11  con^nital  d 
ficiency.     The  services  of  the  physician  are  not  required.     The  p 
tbropic  and  patient  teacher  may  impart  a  degree  of  inlelligenee  I 
idiotic,  and  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  has  of  late  years  hvet 
successful. 

microceptialua — Atrophy  of  Brain. 

An  abnormally  small  brain  has  usually  bcpn  attributed  to  ] 
closure  of  the  sutures  and  funtanellcs  by  too  rapid  ossifieatioa.  Bntii 
certain  cases  which  I  have  met  there  was  no  evidence  of  cxnggeruted  0 
sification,  and  the  fault  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  growth  a 
the  brain,  whiie  the  ossifying  process  was  not  exaggerated  c 
less  than  normal.  A  normal  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  with  h 
little  brain ■Hubstunco  to  keep  tliem  apart,  would  necessitate  early  obliter 
tion  of  sutures  and  fontanelles.  Thus  in  August,  1878.  an  infant  *i 
brought  into  the  Bureau  forthe  Reiiof  of  the  Uut> Door  Poor,  with  marked 
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nilcrocephnlisra.  Its  age  was  19  montlis,  and  tlie  bone  formiition  was  bo 
slow  Hint  only  two  tt-elh  liiid  nppenri;d  ;  the  clrciimfeivnco  of  its  lead 
was  14J  inchcB  ;  It  had  liad  repented  convulaions  since  tho  ago  of  five 
months,  and  the  mothFr  stated  that  its  head  had  been  round  and  hard  from 
its  binh.  In  microcephslus,  death,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  common  rc- 
Bidta  ;  life  ends  in  conruliiions  and  coma. 

Again,  tho  brain  of  the  child,  when  underling  development,  with  tho 
cranial  bones  sutfidently  yielding,  may  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  may 
even  dimiDish  in  site,  in  consequence  of  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases. 
Diminution  in  tho  size  of  ihe  brain  oecnrs  especially  after  fevers  and  diar- 
rhceal  affections  of  long  standing  und  attended  with  mnch  emaciation. 
The  waste  of  the  hrain  corresponds  with  tho  general  loss  of  flesh.  If  the 
cranial  sutnres  be  not  united,  the  occipital  and  somelitnca  the  frontal 
bones  are  depressed,  according  to  tho  diminished  size  of  the  hrain,  and  are 
overlaid  by  the  parietal.  In  foundlings  of  two  or  three  months,  this  loss 
of  hrnin-snhstnncc  is  often  very  striking.  In  infants  of  this  class  who  have 
died  of  protracted  diarrhfta,  it  is  not  nnasual  to  ohsen*e  the  occipital 
bone  not  only  depressed,  bnt  extending  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  un- 
derneath the  pai'ictal. 

If  the  child  nilh  shrunken  hrain,  from  protracted  and  exhaustive  dis- 
ease, he  old  enough  to  express  its  thoughts,  it  often  seems  foolish,  talks  but 
little,  and  perhaps  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  In  one  case 
in  my  practice,  a  little  girl,  having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  typhus, 
persistently  repeated  during  her  coni'alesconce,  with  a  silly  smile,  the  qnes- 
tions  addressed  to  her.  Tliis  peenliarity  continued  two  or  three  weeks, 
although  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  restoration  to  heallli  rapid.  In 
another  case  a  little  boy,  during  convalescence,  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  appearance  of  the  ordinarj-  articles  of  fuinllure  in  the  room.  Both 
showed  more  impairment  of  mind  during  convalescence  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  fever.  The  friends  of  such  children  are  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
lert  their  minds  ho  permanently  enfeebled,  but,  as  the  appetite  and 
strength  return,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  rc-calahlished,  and  the  mind 
regains  its  former  vigor.  In  cases  of  wasted  brain,  with  crania!  bones 
nnited,  Ihe  deficiency  is  supplied  hy  serous  efiuston,  which  is  gradually 
absorbed  as  the  health  of  the  patient  is  re-established,  and  the  brain  en- 
latges.  This  effusion  occurs  not  only  over  tho  convexity  of  the  brain,  but 
also  at  its  base,  and  sometimes  in  the  ventrielea.  Dr.  West  states  that  in 
atrophy  of  the  hrain,  from  protracted  disease,  its  texture  is  firmer  than 
nsnal.  I  have  not  noticed  this  in  infants,  bat  my  attention  has  not  been 
ilircctcd  particularly  to  this  point.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some 
change  in  the  anatomical  character  of  ihc  brain,  aside  from  mere  waste. 

Partial  ntrophv  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occura  from  primary  dis- 
ease located  in  this  organ  ;  the  affected  portion  wastes,  while  the  rest  re- 
tains its  normal  development. 
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HYPERTROPHY  OF  BEAIN. 


Ik  contrast  with  atrophy  of  tlie  brtun  is  Uie  opposite  state,  or  liypo^ 
trophy.  The  size  of  this  oigan  within  the  limils  of  hcNith  varies  grcHtlj 
in  different  individuals,  but  Aometimes  there  is  so  great  an  increMC  iutnl- 
ume  lis  properly  to  constitut«  a  disease.  FortunBtely  hypertrophy  qt 
brain  is  rare  in  America. 

pATHOLocrcAL  Ahatomv. — The  excess  of  growth  which  <MiaFact«rin» 
this  disease  has  heen  nsccrtaiiied  to  be  confined  tu  the  white  portion  of  the 
brain,  and  ordinarily  t-o  that  part  contained  in  the  cerebral  hcinisphetWb 
Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  attended  by  induration,  which  exists  in  diSw- 
ent  degrees  in  different  eases.     It  is  in  some  so  nlight  as  to  be  k»TC 
HppreciaUc  ;  while  in  others  it  is  apparent  at  once  by  pressure  with  i 
finger,  or  incision  with  the  scnlpel.     Rilltet  and  Barthez  state  that  the 
duration  in  some  cases  reserablcB  in  degree  iind  appearance  that  prodw 
by  the  action  of  alcohol.     The  white  subat^mce  of  the  eerebruni  ia  : 
only  resisting  and  elastic,  but  its  color  is  unusually  pale  ;  it  presents  ei 
a  brilliant  or  polished  appearance.     At  the  same  time  the  gray 
is  more  or  less  faded,  and  its  depth  in  the  convolutions  i»  less  than  in  H 
normal  state  of  the  organ.     Rokitansky  says  ;  "  The  cineritious  matter 
generally  of  a  pale  grayish-red  color.     The  nicdallary  is  always  daulii) 
white,  and  remarkably  pale  and  anKniic."     An  unusual  case  is  related  Iq 
Burnet,  in  which  the  gray  substance  in  the  corpora  striuta  retained  il( 
usual  color,  and  was  indurated  like  the  white  substance.  In  cxceptjona]  Iki 
stances  the  cerebellum  as  well  as  cerebrum  undergoes  liypertrophy,  bet 
ing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  indurated.     In  Burnet's  case  there 
induration  of  the  optic  nerves.  "  The  internal  structure,"  he  says,  "  of  th 
optic  nerves,  especially  in  their  bulbs,  had  the  polish,  homogcncons  i^poa 
ance,  elasticity,  and  almost  the  hardness  of  cartilage."     Rillict  juid  Bo; 
tliei  state  that  in  two  cases  tlic  spinal  cord  presented  even  more  Diarkej 
induration  than  the  encephalon.     Congestion  is  not  a  feature  uf  liyperttft 
phy.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  Ich  vascularity  of  the  bttiin  ta^ 
its  membranes  than  in  the  healthy  state.     If  the  cranial  bones  be  coi 
pletely  ossified  at  the  lime  when  hypertrophy  commences,  and  fira 
united,  enlargement  of  tite  brain  is  partially  prevented.     The  convol 
tions  are  then  thin,  much   flattened,  the  sulci  more  or  less  eSacod,  I 
membranes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  ventricles  are  small  and  nearly  des 
tute  of  scrum.    At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  when  the  dura  mat«r  is  I 
ciacd,  the  expansion  of  llie  brtun  prevents  the  prop<a-  refitting  of  the  sko 


OcraKionnlly  hypertropby  causes  more  or  less  BbsotTtion  of  the 
,  and  perhaps  the  sutures  already  united  are  prpsaed  apart. 
If  hypertrophy  commence  id  young  infanta  with  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  titill  open,  they  usually  remain  open,  or  arc  a  long  time  in  uniting. 
The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  ^owth  of  the 
brain,  nbich  tends  to  aeparate  the  bones,  hot  also  in  consequence  of  feeble 
OBSificatioD.     The  shape  of  the  head  nrresls  attention.     Hypertrophy  hbu- 
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ally  produces  roost  enlargement  beti 
frontal  portion  of  the  bead,  though  si 

The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  Dot  < 
hydrocephalua. 
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be  decided  by  the  theory  and  microscopic  examination,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  added  material  upon  which  the  increase  of  volume  dcpoods,  I  have 
formed  the  following  opinion  from  repeated  investigations  : 

"  1.  The  diwaso  is  genuine  hyjiertrophy. 

"  2.  It  consists,  as  such,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve- 
tubes  in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an  increase  in  the 
dimensions  of  those  which  already  enist,  cither  as  thiekening  of  their 
sheaths,  or  as  augmentation  of  their  contents,  by  cither  of  which  the  nerve- 
tnbea  would  become  more  bulky  ;  but, 

"  3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  connecting 
DDcloated  substance." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky  are  correct  ; 
that  hypertrophy  of  ihe  brain  is  due  to  an  au^cntntion  in  the  amount  of 


connective  tissue,  which  lies  betwu 
Cavsbs. — Hypertrophy  of  the  I 
tive  process  which  sometimes  seem 
or  a  condition  analc^ous  to  rachitic 
this  country,  and  is  mor 
8  more  prevalent  than 


and  unites  the  tubules 
in  results  from  an  error  in  the  nutri- 
o  be  associated  with  the  rachitic  state. 
It  is  not  common,  is  indeed  rare,  in 
countries  like  England, whore  rachitis 
Riliict  and  Barthez  consider  frequent 


congestions  of  the  brain  as  a  common  cause.  The  hypertrophy  is  most 
frequently  met  in  hospitals  for  children,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  cities, 
whose  systems  are  rendered  cachectic  by  residence  in  damp  and  dark 
localities,  iind  by  nnwholesomc  diet.  In  the  deep  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
-and  in  parts  of  South  America  and  Asia,  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is 
common,  under  the  name  cretinism.  It  is  associated  with  racliilia  and 
stunted  growth.  The  abnormal  development  which  occurs  in  cretinism 
begins  in  infancy  or  eiirlv  childhood,  and  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it 
ar«  ihort-livcd.  Cretinism  baa  been  attributed  to  a  residence  in  localities 
wet  and  deprived  in  great  measure  of  solar  light,  and  to  general  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  health  on  the  part  of  those  affected  as  well  as  their  parents. 
The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  the  saturation  of  the  system  by  lendi 
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Id  wliat  war  leAd-poiBonJng  loads  ta  IiTpertrcipIiy  is  obscnrc,  but  tlie  OOD- 
Ftirrent  testimony  oF  ilifTcrcnC  ohscrvcrs  ie  ho  strong,  that  wo  cnnoot  doabt 
that  it  doM  sometimes  have  lliat  effect.  But  in  a  considi^rable  proportion 
of  casPB,  as  in  the  one  presently  to  be  r«!atpd,  the  cause  is  olwcure. 

Syuptohs. — The  symptoins,  as  is  the  case  with  moat  orgsnic  dtaeuei  d 
the  brain,  vary  considerably  in  different  patients.  Sometimes  there  i»,  atfinii 
more  or  less  depression  or  languor.  If  the  child  be  old  enongh  to  speak,  In' 
may  complin  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  tiuibn.  evidently  nenralgic, 
headache.  After  a  variable  time  vomiting  succeeds,  and  finally  c 
siona,  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  face,  aa  well  as  extremities  ;  ibe  conmU 
sions  arc  usually  clonic,  but  sometimes,  as  regards  at  least  the  cxtremitiei^ 
of  a  tonic  character.  The  pupils  may  l>e  contracted  or  dilated  ;  there 
restlessness  nltemating  with  drowsiness,  and  finally  coma  succeeds. 

Hypertrophy  may  continue  a  conaidemble  time  before  scriotta  synip. 
toma  arise  ;  but  when  once  developed,  these  symptoms  ordinarily  contiDM- 
with  more  or  less  severity  till  death.  Death  commonly  result*  within  i 
week  after  llieir  oommcncement,  but  sometimes  not  till  sc 
have  elapsed.  When  death  occurs  at  an  early  period  in  the  disease,  thera 
is  UKunlly  firm  ossification  and  union  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefon,. 
but  moderate  enlargement  of  the  cranium. 

If  hypertrophy  commence  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  birth, 
bones,  of  course,  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure,  and  acute  symptoi 
do  not  oecnrso  soon.     After  a  time,  however,  in  all  or  nearly  all  ex 
convnlsions  supervene.    These  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and 
pri^oostie  of  its  fatal  termination. 

In  a  patient  observed  by  Burnet,  violent  convnlsions,  followed  by  IcM 
of  consciousness,  marked  the  commencement  of  acute  symptoms.     Five 
days  snhseqnently,  the  following  symptoms  were  recorded  :  mobility  of  ibc 
eyes,  wilhoiit  expression  ;  pupils  contracted,  and  directed   upward 
vergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  ;  the  senses  in  their  normal  state, 
the  exception  of  sight ;  the  limbs  move  by  volition,     For  a  month  thi 
was  little  change.     Then  occurred  drowsiness,  and  increased  prostialu 
and  live  weeks  later  the  child  succumbed  with  the  symptoms  of  donl 
pneumonia. 

■Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  firm  o«ii 
tion  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  no  marked  enlargement  of 
skull,  the  symptoms  arc  similar  to  those  which  occur  if  the  dimcnsioiu 
the  head  be  increased,  but  compression  and  death  result  sooni 

The  following  case,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  1  attend) 
in  1804.  The  head  was  large,  bnt  not  so  largo  as  to  attract  ttttetitit 
from  its  disproportion  : 

C*Ba. — A  boy,  aged  two  years  and  two  months,  had,  when  nbont 
year  old,  intermittent  fever,  and  since  then  his  countenance  was  unifoi 
[Hillid,  and  his  flesh  soft.  Weaned  at  the  usual  time,  he  remained  wel 
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In  the  beginning  o£  this  month  he  was  ob- 
omc  dnys,  and  his  appetite  poor.  Hia  health 
then  gradually  inijirorcd,  and  he  was  thoiif^ht  to  bo  entirely  well. 

On  the  20lh  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seiKed  with  convnlsions,  gen- 
eral at  first,  but  most  nevcrc  and  continuing  longest  on  the  left  side.  The 
contiiUions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  He  reeovered  fully  hie 
conaciousneas  by  the  following  day.  but  his  appetite  remnined  poor  ;  he 
WBs  no  longer  amused  by  hia  playthings,  and  was  very  fretful.  The  aiir- 
face  was  pallid  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  pulse  but  little,  perhaps  not  at  all, 
Bcoclersted.  He  eontinued  in  this  state  till  the  Btb  of  March,  when  he 
had  another  alight  convulsive  attack,  and  from  this  lime  he  never  fully  re- 
covered his  consciousness.  He  was  fretful  if  disturl>ed,  his  face  generally 
pallid,  while  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Tth,  the  left  pupil  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  right,  but  both  were  sensitive  to  light.  The  difference  in  size  con- 
tinued till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  imperfect,  if  not 
altogether  lost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

When  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered,  "No,"  with  a  drawling 
voice,  evidently  not  understanding  what  he  stud. 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing  ;  but 
the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  temperature  of 
the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm,  and  the 
congested  spots  or  patches,  so  common  in  cerebral  affections,  were  also 
observed  at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through  most  of  his 
sickness  he  took  drinks  readily,  and  the  urine  was  freely  discharged,  pro- 
bably from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  took  in  one  and  a  half  grain 
doses  every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  again  had  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  finally  died,  with  much  apparent  suffering,  on  the  14th  of 
Hareh.  The  pulse  became  more  accelerated  during  the  last  two  or  throe 
days.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  and 
not  affected  by  the  light. 

Seelio  Cadav. — Body  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken  ;  occipito- 
frontal cireumferencc  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  ;  distance  from 
one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  over  the  vertex,  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches  ;  convolutioDs  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  much  flattened  and 
compressed  ;  brain  generally  deficient  in  blood  ;  medullary  substance  Arm, 
and  of  a  pure  white  color  ;  meninges  healthy  ;  no  other  abnormal  appear- 
ances were  observed  ;  weight  of  brain  forty-two  ounces. 

DiAOKosis. — The  di^nosis  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy.  The 
symptoms  are,  In  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathological  states,' 
especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is  most  danger  of  mistaking 
the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.  Hypertrophy  has,  indeed,  often  been 
tre*t«d  for  hydrocephalus.  There  are,  however,  certain  signs  by  which 
we  may  distingaiah  one  from  the  other.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus,  even  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bones  are  pressed  in  such  n  way  that  the  axis  of  the 
eyes  is  changed  so  as  to  have  a  downward  direction.  The  white  of  the 
eye  can  he  seen  between  the  iria  and  the  upper  eyelid.  This  gives  a  char- 
acteristic and  striking  expression  to  the  face.     The  exception  to  this  is  in 
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those  rare  casci  in  which  the  liquid  is  external  to  the  brain.     In  hyp 
trophy  this  peculiar  change  in  the  u.xi»  of  the  eyes  docs  not 
over,  in  hypertropliy  there  is  not  that  uniform  expansion  of  th«  hi 
which  is  observed  in  hydrocepliaius,  »a  has  been  stated  above.  There 
commonly,  ^eater  enlai^ement,   more  promiDence  of  the  anterior 
tanelle,  and  wider  separation  of  the  cranial  bones,  in  hydroeephalns 
in  hypertrophy.     But  Biace  in  some  cases  of  hydroccphaJns  the  suti 
are  united,  and  the  fontanelles  closed,  and  there  is  no  change  in 
direction  of  the  eyes,  the  reason  of  the  diSiculty  in  making  a  positnt' 
difiere&tial  diagnosis  between  tliese  two  diseases  in  certain  inttanoea  ii 
apparent. 

Hypertrophy  with  confwjlidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  lit- 
tle enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitia.  The  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  means  by  which  we  diagnosticate  the  latter  affec- 
tion, which  will  bo  described  in  their  proper  place,  will  usnally  enable  the 
physician  to  make  a  correct  diflgnoiis, 

pROGsoeie. — In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination 
tHe  disease,  wc  mnat  have  regard  to  the  age  and  general  conditji 
child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  If  the  diM 
at  an  early  age,  when  the  cranial  bones  are  not  lirmly  united,  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  no  compression  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  endftng<er  life,  for 
a  considerable  period.  Wc  may  then  hope  by  proper  measorea  to  remove 
the  constitulaonal  state  which  gives  rise  to  the  hypertrophy,  before  the 
enlargemi^nt  is  such  as  to  cause  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  bones 
already  united  when  the  disease  commences,  even  slight  hypertrophi 
produce  symptoms,  and  a  speedily  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  Evid< 
also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic  or  scrofalous  is  much  leas 
to  recover  than  one  whose  general  bcaltli  and  conatitatlon  are  1( 
piured. 

Tkb&tmbnt. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  shonld  be  dircctod 
to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the  nntritive  pi 
are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnonua!  growth  of  the  brain.  As 
disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition,  and  usually  coexists  with  a  vitia 
or  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  alterative  remedies  an 
quired.  The  syrnpus  ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  useful,  as  it  is  both 
and  alterative.  This  may  bo  given  In  doses  of  three  or  four  drops 
child  one  year  old,  three  times  dwiy.  Cod-liver  oil,  with  or  witbont 
iron,  ia  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Another  remedy  is  iodide  of  pol 
in  combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  compound  tinutore  of  bark. 


tbe 
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.  Potas.  iodid.,   1 
Tmct.  cinchon. 


One  teaspoonfal,  three  times  d*i}j,  Id  a  cliild  of  three  jean. 
The  hygienic  treatment  is  not  less  important  than  the  medicinal.  Then 
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(b  little  hope  of  it  favorable  isBne  in  any  case,  unless  tho  rcRimen  be  snch 
as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and  beallliy  state  of  system.  The  diet 
should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  the  apartments  clean  and  airy,  and  all 
undue  excitement  sliouid  bu  avoided. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


THnOMBOSLS   IN  THE    CRANIAL    SINCSES  (PHLEBITIS). 


Trs  formation  of  JibrinooH  coagula  within  a 
thrombosis  (thrombus,  clot).  Coagulation  of  t 
occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious 
may  result  from  local  disease  in  the  sinuses  • 


ein  or  sinus  is  designated 

brin  in  the  cranial  sinuses 

patholt^ical  state.     Tliis 

their  vicinity,  or  from 


disease  external  to  tho  cranium.  Tho  immediate  eause  of  thrombosis, 
whatever  its  location,  is  suiBcienl  arrest  of  the  circulation  to  allow  the 
fibrin  to  coagulate. 

T^ibercular  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  compresning  more  or  less  the 
Tens  innominalte,  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  sometimes  give  rise  to 
thrombosis  in  tho  cranial  sinuses,  tho  fibrin  coagulating  in  consequence  of 
retardation  in  the  current  of  blood.  I  have  known  thrombosis,  in  tfac 
utme  situation,  also  to  result  from  clonic  convulsions,  occurring  in  cooncc- 
tioD  with  severe  spasmodic  cough  in  pertossis,  since  both  the  cough  and 
convulsions  retard  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  within  the 
cranium.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  at  least  four  such  cases  I 
found  whitish  clots  in  the  Interal  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuseB,  may  also  occur  from  infiammalion, 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  or  immediately  ext«rior  to  them.  This 
is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated  phlebitis  of  the  cranial 
sinaaea,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which 
the  profession  are  indebted  to  Virchow. 

AsATOHicAL  Cbabactbrs. — If  a  child  die  with  the  cranial  sinuses 
ind  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their  normal  state,  the 
blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy  dark  but  liquid,  or  there  are 
small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the  larger  sinuses.  If  there  wore  congestion, 
but  no  coagulation,  in  these  vessels  in  tho  last  hours  of  life,  the  clots  are 
more  numerous,  larger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending  from  the  sinuses 
into  the  larger  veins  which  empty  into  them,  but  they  are  still  dark  and 
aofl,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.  If,  ^ain,  there  have  been 
that  degree  of  congestion  and  stasis  which  has  resulted  in  ante-mortem 
coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  tlic  clots  are,  in  part  at  least,  whitish,  and 
of  a  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  appearance  ;  they  were  formed  while  the  red 
corpuscles  were  still  carried  along  in  the  circulation. 
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Most  of  the  elota  in  thrombosis  i 
lightly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  t: 


^ 
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free,    while   others   src  attjtdicd 
3  :  occasionally  thi?y  nrc  so  lar^ 
as  to  distend  the  vessel.  They  extend  al«o  in  many  cases  into  the  ccrebnl 
veins  which  connect  with  the  sinuses,  producing;  prominence  and  firmni 
so  BE  to  resemble  (Rilliel  and  Barthez)  an  artificial  injection.     The  cl( 
do  not  present  a  nniform  character.     In  parts  of  a  sinus  they  conust 
almost  pore  fibrin,  of  a  yellowish- white  color,  while  in  other  portions 
present  a  gelatinous  appearance  from  the  large    number  of    white 
puscles,  while  other  portions  are  more  or  less  tinged  from  the  presence 
red  corpUHcU's.     The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after  a  time,  if  the  case 
sufficiently  protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puriform  appearance. 
substance,  which  is  only  disintegrated  Gbrin,  was  supposed  to  be  pas, 
the  microscope  revealed  its  tnie  character.     It  is  obvious  that  sraall  clob 
forming  within  a  sinus,  and  having  no  attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable 
to  be  carried  by  the  enrrent  of  blood  into  the  general  circulation,  nnlev 
there  be  complete  obatniction.     Virchow  lias  also  shown  liow  a  throml 
may  extend,  by  gradual  prolongation,  nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  sc 
one  commencing  in  a  sinus  in.ay,  after  a  time,  reach  into  the  jugular 
Different  observers,  as  M.  Tonnete,  and  also  Killict  and  Bftrthcz,  have 
traced  the  fibrinous  masses  as  far  as  the  cava.     The  latter  writers  relate 
the  case  of  a  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  whom  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side,  especially  those  nearest  the  j)etrous  portion  of  the  tcmpoml  bone, 
were  completely  filled  with  clots  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  intetmiied 
with  central  dark  spots.      Similar  coagnia   were  also  found  in  the  left 
jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  brachio -cephalic  trunk.      Whether  the  walla  of 
the  sinus  undergo  any  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
causes  the  thrombosis.     If  it  bo  phlebitis,  the  cents  are  thickened  from 
infiltration  and  injected,  nnd  the  internal  coat  has  lost  its  polish.     If  it 
be  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  a  general 
cause,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  unaltered,  except  that  they  inay  bo 
stained  by  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
who  died  of  this  disease  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  West,  "  the  sinnsca  on 
loft  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated. 
posterior  half  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral, 
the  left  occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagula, 
cisely  such  as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into 
internal  jugular  vein.      The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of  the 
half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and  their  lining  membi 
had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  nppearani 
The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within 
consequence  of  the  pressnre  of  a  tumor  upon  this  vessel,  or  upon  a 
into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  is  snfBeiently  obvious, 
mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  as  a  rcsnit  of  clonic  convulsions, 
of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis,  is  also  apparent. 
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from  iDflAmmalion  of  the  walls  of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phltihitU,  wns  not 
imileratood  tilt  et^plaincd  by  Virchovf. 

The  tibrinous  coagula  which  fill  the  sinus  are  not  an  exudative  product, 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  Infiammation  (in  most  cases  otitis,  with  caries 
of  the  petroQB  portion  of  Iho  tcuiporal  bone)  approaches  a  sinns.  The 
inflammatory  products  pressing  agaiust  the  walU  of  the  sinus  diminish 
its  calibre  at  that  point,  and  hence  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  blood 
and  the  coagnlation.  Or  the  walls  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened  by  in- 
flammatory infiltration,  or  even  by  the  formation  of  little  abscesses  within 
the  coals  in  conscqnenco  of  the  inflammation,  bo  as  to  produce  bulging 
inward,  and  the  result,  as  regards  the  circulation,  is  the  same.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  inflammation  occur  without  a  sinus,  or  within  its  valU, 
thrombosis  equally  results,  provided  that  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  is 
anfficiently  narrowed  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  inflummatory  products. 

There  is  uo  exudation  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  sinus  or  vein  when  in- 
flamed, as  there  is  upon  serous  surfaces.  "  On  the  contrary"  [Cellular  Pa- 
fAo/o^^,  translation,  p.  236),  "  when  the  wall  is  inflamed,  the  cmded  matter 
(exsndat masse)  passes  into  the  wall,  which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  nnd 
aabscquently  bc^ns  to  suppurate.  Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  which 
cause  the  wall  to  bulge  on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule,  without  any 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  ressel.  At  other 
times,  certainly,  phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  In  like  manner  arteritis 
Hnd  endocarditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Inequalities,  elevations,  depressions,  and  even  ulcerations  upon  the 
inner  wall  which  favor  the  production  of  the  thrombus.  Still,  whenever 
phlebitis,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  the 
coat  of  the  vessel  is  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  indeed,  occurs  at 
a  comparatively  late  period." 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  thrombosis  comports  with  facts  observed 
at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  according  to  the  old  tlieory 
of  phlebitis,  namely,  smoothness  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus  ; 
natoral  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  staining  from  blood  ;  the  non-attach- 
ment or  slight  attachment  of  the  coagula,  etc. 

Causes. — Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  disease  may 
be  produced  by  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  return  circulation  from  the 
head.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tumors  which  press  upon  the  sinus,  or 
on  the  vein  below  the  sinus,  as  a  cause.  Among  the  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned also  abdominal  tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  or 
caries  of  the  vertebra,  and.  finally,  compression  of  the  jugular  vein  by  a 
retropharyngeal  abscess. 

Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the  internal 
ear  as  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Tlirombosis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  dangerous 
results  of  chronic  otitis.     Another  cause  is  a  reduced  or  cachectic  state  of 
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system,  apart  from  any  local  or  obstructive  disease.  It  h  a  noteworUij 
fact  that  a  lui^e  proportion  of  tlicise  afiectcd  with  thrombosis,  even  when 
it  is  immediately  dae  to  ohstruclive  disease,  are  cachectic.  The  explana- 
tion of  tliiH  fact  is  not  difficult.  lo  reduced  states  of  the  system  tbe 
action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  pa^lve  eoDgestion  of  the  Teasels  within 
the  cranium  is  apt  to  occur.  PaBslve  congCBtion  of  the  veins  and  sjnum 
in  protracted  diarrhojal  nmladies,  which  is  described  in  our  remarks  upon 
another  disease,  is  an  example  in  point.  In  this  stslo  of  feeble  drmU- 
tion  very  slight  obstnictivo  disease  may  he  sufficient  to  canse  thromboeis. 

Sthptoub. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure.  All  of 
them  may  and  do  occur  in  other  maladies  of  the  encephalon.  In  cases  re- 
lated by  M.  Tonnele,  cerebral  symptoms  were  well  marked,  such  ae  faint- 
nesB,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grimling  the  teeth,  coDVuIu^e 
movements.  There  may  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  such  sriaptoms  u 
would  direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  head.  This  is  dae  to  the  sodden 
occurrence  of  death  after  the  clots  hare  formed  in  the  sinusea.  If  the  clott 
are  lai^e,  death  soon  results  in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  meninges,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Bi- 
travasations  of  blood  and  transudation  of  scrum  not  infrequently 
paoy  the  congestion  and  hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of  scurlet  ft 
at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fully  recover  her  health.  She 
tinned  restless  and  feverish,  and  had  two  violent  convulsions  two 
after  the  scarlatina.    In  the  following  months  she  had  anasan:a,  anc 
she  was  nearly  a  year  old  another  attack  of  convulsions  occurred.   Fluctn*- 
tioo  was  now  observed  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  days  a  sera-purulent 
fluid  began  to  escape  from  the  umbilicus.     When  this  discharge  had  umi> 
tinued  eleven  days,  symptoms  of  a  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity 
suddenly  developed.  She  grew  weak  and  emaciated,  and  fin.ally  was  » 
with  extreme  fniutness,  with  which  she  died  In  forty-eight  hours,  at 
age  of  thirteen  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  lai^  amount  of  pus  was  foand 
abdominal  and  right  pleural  cavities.  On  the  right  side  of  thi 
the  sinuses  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their  coats  seemed  healthy.  Tht 
left  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the  torcular  and  part  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  also  contained  coagnla,  which  extended  into  the  jugular  vein.  The 
walls  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  internal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus 
were  thickened,  and  their  inner  surface  had  lost  its  polish  and  was  uneven, 
There  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points  of  eitrava-sated  blood.  If, 
ns  is  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to  some  other  cause,  the  onlj. 
symptom  which  was  clearly  refonible  to  the  thrombosis  was  the 
faintness.  In  the  fonr  cases  of  thrombosis  occurring  in  pertussis, 
alluded  to,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  post-mortem 
nation  the  presence  and  extent  of  the  clots,  the  symptoms,  which  wi 
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apparently  due  to  the  tbrombosisy  were  those  of  cerebral  congestion. 
^mong  these  symptoms,  stupor,  and  finally  coma  were  prominent.  The 
convulsions  which  occurred  in  both  cases  were  apparently  a  cause,  and  not 
M  result,  of  the  thrombosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  thrombosis  of 
the  cranial  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  The  pre- 
existence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  suspect  its  presence,  especially 
if  the  otitis  have  been  accompanied  by  deep-seated  pains.  Symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  serous  effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occurring  in  connection 
with  otitis,  protracted  convulsions,  or  glandular  or  other  tumors  situated 
so  as  to  compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  indicate 
thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis,  in  any  case,   is   obviously  unfavorable. 
The  cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed,  so  that  the 
dots  gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  be  a  local  obstructive  disease,  death  is 
almost  certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  obstruction  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  It  is 
possible  that  recovery  may  take  place  if  the  clots  are  few  and  small,  and 
the  cause  of  the  thrombosis  is  mainly  feebleness  of  circulation  in  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  debility.     We  know  that  clots  may  liquefy,  and  their 
elements  re-enter  the  circulation  ;  but  such  a  result  of  thrombosis  in  a  cra- 
nial sinus,  if  it  ever  occur,  is  rare.    The  thrombus,  by  its  presence,  serves 
w»  a  point  of  attachment  around  which  more  fibrin  coagulates,  so  that  the 
€>bstmction  gradually  increases  till  death  occurs. 

Treatment. — Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applications  to  the 
liead,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants  and  sustaining 
measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the  heart  is  feeble.  Tonics, 
ratable  or  ferruginous,  are  indicated  if  there  be  a  cachectic  state. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONGESTION    OF   THE    BRAIN. 

CoNGSSTioN  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood,  but 

ms  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than  subsequently.    This  is 

^ue,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  young  the  circulation  is 

more  readily  disturbed  by  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  than  in  the 

adult 

Congestion  of  the  br^n  is  occasionally  primary  ;  more  frequently  it  oc- 
curs as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection.  Diseases,  whether 
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constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adalt  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  cause  in  the  child  a  decided  increase  of 
blood  in  this  organ. 

Causes. — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive.  The 
former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  toward  it,  or  from  a  cause  operating  primarily  on  the 
heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency  and  force  of  its  systolic  movement ; 
the  latter  is  due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  to 
feeble  propelling  power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or  fails  on  the  head,  ex- 
cessive fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps  sometimes  dentition,  and  also 
various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections,  especially  in  their  first  stages. 

Cerebral  sjrmptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever  are  no 
doubt  often  duo,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irritating  effect  on  the  brain  of 
the  specific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  circulating  in  the  blood.  Oc- 
curring in  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  located  elsewhere  than  within 
the  cranium,  they  are  often  attributed  to  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain.  The  brain,  it  is  said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected  part  through 
the  system  of  nerves  which  unite  them.  But  observations  show  that  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  commencement  of  the  essential 
fevers  and  of  the  phlegmasiae,  are  in  many  instances  preceded  by,  and  are 
therefore,  doubtless,  in  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  on,  hypersemia  of 
this  organ. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain  in  many  diseases  in 
which  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  there  be  congestion 
in  the  young  child  by  observing  the  anterior  fontanelle.  If  it  be  elevated 
and  tense  in  an  acute  disease,  hyperemia  is  indicated.  Now,  it  is  often 
unusually  prominent  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  in  their  first 
stages,  when  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Its  elevation,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  obviously  coincident  with  cerebral  congestion. 

The  acute  inflammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  by  cere- 
bral congestion  are  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  pneumonia.  Severe 
coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  en tero -colitis,  and  colitis,  commencing  suddenly 
with  great  febrile  excitement,  are  frequently  accompanied  in  their  initial 
stage  by  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cases  like  the  follow* 
ing,  which  I  find  in  my  note -book,  are  not  infrequent.  An  infant  fou] 
months  old  had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  whei 
I  was  called  to  see  it ;  the  pulse  numbered  1 56  ;  respiration  64  ;  it  nursed 
and  was  somewhat  restless  ;  cough  frequent  and  dry  ;  bowels  modcrateh 
relaxed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  was  injected,  and  coarBt 
mucous  rales  were  present  in  the  chest.  The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  abov 
the  level  of  the  cranium,  and  pulsated  forcibly.  Soon  after  convuUioD 
occurred,  which  were  relieved  by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  folloiM 


ing  day  the  fontanelle  bad  anbsided.     The  pnticnt  gradually  i 
without  any  untoward  sytuptotn. 

CcrebrHl  congestion  and  convulsions  oft«n  murk  the  initinl  stago  of 
active  intestinal  pfalegmasiffl.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysentery.  The 
little  patient,  perhaps  from  the  very  inception  of  the  colitis,  is  drowsy  ;  its 
surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is  sudden  and  momentary  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The  asteiior  fontanelle,  if  still  open,  is 
elevated,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  hours  that  the  cause  of  these 
symptoras  is  apparent  from  the  occurrence  of  bloody  stools. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very,  different  from 
those  of  the  active  form.  A  common  cause  is  obstruction  in  a  sinus  or 
vein  by  a  librinons  concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or  abscess  external  to  it. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral  congestion 
Appeared  to  be  plainly  referable  to  obstraotion  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  brain  by  the  pressure  of  bronchial  glands,  enlarged  by  hyperplasia  in 
tubercular  disease,  these  bodies  diminishing  by  external  pressure  the 
calibre  of  the  venra  innominatas  or  the  descending  vena  cava.  Rilliet  and 
Barthoz  have  called  attention  to  such  cases  in  the  clinical  history  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an  example  ;  it  occurred  in 
the  infants'  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  this  city,  in  April,  1866. 

An  infant,  about  one  year  old,  affected  with  tuberculosis,  both  bronchial 
and  pulmonary,  was  observed,  during  the  ten  days  preceding  its  death,  to 
bore  the  pillow  witii  its  head  almost  constantly,  so  as  to  wear  the  hair  from 
the  occiput.  This  movement  of  the  head  was  the  only  prominent  cerebral 
symptom.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed  in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
nor  was  the  stomach  irritable.  A  spasmodic  cough  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion attracted  attention,  but  these  were  referable  to  the  tubercular  disease. 
At  the  autopsy  we  found  the  cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries  greatly 
congested.  On  tracing  the  veins  which  return  blood  from  the-  brain,  an 
inflamed  and  enlai^ed  bronchial  gland  was  discovered  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  conveigence  of  the  right  and  left  venie  innominatae.  Tliis  gland, 
which  contained  hut  a  single  point  of  cheesy  degeneration,  had  attained 
such  a  volume  by  proliferation  of  its  cells  thai  it  pressed  upon  both  ves- 
sels, so  that  it  had  obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each,  and  given 
rise  to  cerebral  congestion. 

Paosive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either  from  tedi- 
ousncss  of  the  labor  or  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the  body  after  the  birth 
of  the  head.  If  it  be  simple  congestion,  and  not  congestion  with  hfcmor- 
rhage,  it  soon  passes  off.  Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  also  occurs  in 
severe  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood  from  this 
organ  is  t<^mporurily  retarded.  All  are  familiar  with  the  congestion  which 
occnrs  in  parla  external  to  the  cranium,  from  the  severity  of  the  cough  ; 
producing  epistaxis,  extravasations  under  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  The  extra- 
cranial obviously  indicates  the  presence  and  degree  of  cerebral  congestion. 
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e  sometimes  meet  caaes  of  du- 
tult  of  malaria,  occuiriiig 


Those  who  practise  in  isalarious  regl 
gerotia  passive  congestion  uf  the  train, 
eapeoifiily  id  the  cold  state  of  intermittent  fever.  In  tbi 
face  is  pallid,  its  temperature  reduced,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The  blood, 
leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects  in  undue  qiiantatv  in  the  intcrnil 
organs,  producing  cougeBtioo  of  the  brain,  aa  well  us  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera.  In  the  child  with  malarial  disease,  in  whom  there  ia 
less  vigor  of  constitution  than  in  the  ndult,  death  not  infreqacntl; 
in  this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  cases  have  occarred  in  my  practice, 
although  in  this  latitude  the  malarial  maladies  are  mild  id  compariMK. 
with  the  type  which  they  present  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Stat«8. 

SruPToua. — The  symptoms  of  *ctivb  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
por,  great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  rcaticsHnuas  when  aroi 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  Tlicre  is  also 
times  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  pul 
strongly.  In  fasbive  congestion  many  of  the  symptoms  are  the 
in  the  active  form.  Stupor,  twitching  of  the  hubs,  and  fretfiilneas  or  ir- 
ritability when  the  patient  is  disturbed,  ore  common,  ordinarily  without 
increase  of  temperature  ;  the  surface  may,  indeed,  be  cool,  and  the  Eue 
is  not  flushed  nor  the  eyes  injected.  The  strong  pulsation  and  elevation 
of  the  antericr  fontanellc,  so  conspicuous  in  active  congestion, 
former  always,  the  hitter  often — lacking.  In  both  forms  there  is 
dency  to  constipation. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brua  are 
with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  i>f  the  congestion,  tint 
it  ia  not  difficult,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  determine  which  ut 
due  tu  the  congestion,  and  which  to  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  patho- 
logical state. 

Anatomical  Cu^ractkrs. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an  excewof 
arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  arteries,  to  their 
minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting  the  bright  hue  of  o;^- 
genated  blood.  In  passive  congestion  the  sinuses  and  veins  are  distended. 
The  pia  mater,  chnruiJ  plexus,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  have  a  darker 
appearance  than  in  active  congestion.  In  both  forma  of  congefttion, 
they  continue  for  a  little  time,  other  anatomical  changes  occur.  If 
be  great  distension  of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way, 
we  Snd  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extravasated  blood.  In  other 
the  over,  distension  is  relieved  bv  the  transudation  of  the  serous  portaon 
the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  The  cephalo-raehidiau  floidJ 
then  found  in  excess  external  to  the  brain  and  in  the  veotriclee. 

pROONosis. — The  duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the 
pend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  I 
as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,  exjioanre  to  heat,  there  is  uauolly  pi 
relief  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  understood  and  properly  ti 
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If  the  cause  be  general  or  constitutional,  as  one  of  the  essential  fevers  or 
liooping-cougli,  or  if  it  be  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  the 
prognosis,  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  concerned,  is  not  unfavorable,  if  there 
be  a  timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  encephalon,  and  those  in  which 
there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Con- 
gestion occurring  from  a  structural  change  within  the  cranium  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  without  remedy,  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the 
most  part  permanent,  give  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  be  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours,  becomes 
less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond  the  resources 
of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma  ;  it  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  a  few  days. 
Extravasations  of  blood,  common  in  active  congestion,  and  serous  effu- 
sion, common  in  the  passive  form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
result. 

Trsatmbnt. — The   indication   for  treatment  in   active   congestion  is 
plain.     Measures  s&ould  be  employed  which  produce  derivation  from  the 
brain.     Unless  there  be  an  asthenic  primary  affection,  in  the  course  of 
•which  the  congestion  is  developed,  active  purgation  is  required.    A  saline 
purgative  is  ordinarily  preferable.    If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  there  is  no 
l>etter  purgative  than  calomel.     In  all  cases  of  active  congestion,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.     It  is  often  better  not  to 
wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema  of 
soap  and  water  or  salt  and  water.     External  derivative  agents  are  also  in- 
dicated.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  are  measures 
which  should  never  be  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  ;  but  if  there  be  no  improvement,  if  the  child  be  robust, 
and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does  not  contraindicate  loss  of 
blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  some  part  of  the  head* 
If  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or 
serous  effusion  has  probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the 
prominent  lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease  by  another 
name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat  different ; 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  those  of  a  derivative  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremities, are  useful.     As  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  primary,  but  is 
dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can 
only  be  treated  successfully  by  removing  or  obviating  so  far  as  possible 
the  cause.     But  the  nature  of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  intracranial 
circulation  is  such  that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is  very  limited. 
If  the  cause  be  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the  neck  or 
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chesl,  it  ma^  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  if  seated 
within  the  craniuui  it  is  beyond  our  control.  In  freneml,  it  may  be  uid 
that  depiction  is  not  required  or  tolerated  in  paaaive  congestion,  and  stiiua- 
lant£  arc  often  needed. 


c  substance   | 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


INTHACKANIAL  aEUOBRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  H^MORRH-AGE.     CEBE-  1 
BRAL  HEMORRHAGE), 


within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  infancy 
and  childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  eneepbalon,  whether  the  me- 
ninges or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes  occur.  If  the  blood  be 
eitravasated  upon  the  aurfnce  of  the  brain  or  between  tbo  meninges,  the 
disease  is  designatpJ  by  writers  meningeal  apoplexy  ;  if 
of  the  brain,  cerebral  upoplexy.  Extravaaation  may  also 
the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described  aa  a  foi 
of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

CAt:sBB. — Apoplexy  is  usnally  (tliere  is  an  exception)  preceded  by 

If  the  congestion  increase  to  ii  certain  degree,  tfae  distcndc 
s  give  way  and  extravasation  of  blood  results.     Therefore 
causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  artii 
are,  in  great  measure,  those  of  apoplexy.     Recent  microscopic 
tions  have  demonstrated  that  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood 
escape  from  eapilkriea  without  ruptnre.     While,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  intracranial  ha.'morrhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a  rnptoni 
its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capilliities  mast  be  ad-: 
mitted. 

Intracranial  hicmorrhage  is  not  infrequent  ii 
in  tbcm  from  tediousness  of  the  birlb  and  i 
At  fiiBt  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  mc 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face. 
ing,  soon  ends  in  extravasation  of  blood.  In 
have  been  used  to  effect  ihc  delivery,  but  it  i 


capillar 


the  new-bom. 
verily  of  the  labor-p 
ngeal  and  cerebral  i 
This  congestion,  conttnii 
ime  of  these  csi 
doutful  whelberthv  n 
instruments  materially  increases  tbc  congestion  or  the  amount  of  extnfl 
eation.  Certainly,  in  a  large  proportion  of  intracranial  as  well  aa  snpn»> 
cranial  hfcmorihagcs  of  the  ncw-bom,  instruments  have  not  been  naed. 
An  additional  cause  of  the  ha'morrhage  is,  in  some  instances,  the  DSe  of 
ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong  and  continuous  pains,  internipU  ti 
placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the  fcetal  veiua  ti 
the  capillaries. 

In   infants  a  few   rlays  old   intracranial  hwmorrliage  may  result  ( 
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that  rapid  and  fatal  diseaie,  tetatins  ittfantiitn.  The  hfemorrfaage  ia 
preceded  hy  mteDse  paivivc  congestion,  which  the  tetanic  rigidity  and 
BpasiCH  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  circulation.  Few  cases  of 
tetanus  infantum  occur  without  more  or  less  extravasiition  of  blood,  either 
meningeal  or  cerebral.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  obstruction  in 
the  ressrls  which  return  the  blood  from  the  brain.  The  various  structaral 
changes  which  produce  this  obBtniction,  in  different  cases,  have  been 
snfBciently  described  in  oar  reniaikB  on  cerebral  congestion  and  throin- 

The  congestion  whicli  precedes  hemorrhage,  when  occurring  under  the 
conditions  deacribed  above,  is  passive. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  bsmorrbage  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  active  congestion  may  be  mentioned  great  mental  excitement,  of 
which  M.  Legendre  relates  a  case,  and  lengthened  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
an  example  of  which  Killiet  and  BartheE  have  seen.  It  is  also  said  that 
compression  of  the  aorta  by  an  enlarged  liver  or  an  abdominal  tumor  has 
sometimes  produced  meningeal  or  cerebral  haemorrhage,  by  causing  an 
increased  aSliix  of  blood  to  the  head.  A  very  important  cause  to  which 
I  have  not  alluded,  is  that  general  state  of  the  circulatory  system  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  purpura  hKimorrhaglca.  This  sometimes  results 
from  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  In  other 
inatances  it  results  from  some  antecedent  disease,  protracted  and  debili- 
tatiog,  which  ban  produced  a  profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  become  less  iirm  and  elastic,  and  easily 
give  way,  so  that  in  such  patients  ecchyraotic  points  are  ordinarily  found 
in  diSerent  parts  of  the  system.  The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in 
this  bcemoirhagic  diathesis  are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  of  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  rachitis. 

ANATOMICAL  Characters. — Iliemorrhaga  in  or  upon  tbc  brain,  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  that  occur- 
ring in  adult  life.  In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life  advances,  the  arteries 
become  less  distensible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  when  btcmorrhage  occurs 
it  is  usually  from  one  of  these  vessels.  In  eariy  life,  on  the  otber  hand, 
the  blood  does  not  ordinarily  escape  from  an  artery,  but,  as  lias  been 
stated,  from  the  capillaries.  The  extravasation  is  not,  iberoforB,  so  rapid 
and  violent,  and  is  not  attended  with  such  laceration  and  injury  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  at  a  subsequent  age.  In  the 
adnit  the  hemorrhage  commonly  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
The  flow  of  blood  from  the  ru]itiired  artery  sepanilea  the  brain-substance, 
producing  a  cavity  in  which  a  clot  forms.  This  constitutes  the  usual  form 
of  apoplexy  in  tho  adult.  In  the  first  yara  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the 
extravasation  is  commonly  from  the  meninges,  and  the  symptoms  to  which 
the  eSuscd  fluid  gives  rise  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  its  mechanical 
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effect.  Cssca  of  bwmoirliage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  couHtilnU  i 
Bntall  minority,  unless  during  tlie  Aayt  iramediatoly  succeeding  Urlh.  It. 
early  life,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  greater  fretjuency,  menipgeit]  Iiiemur- 
rhago  is  a  disease  of  more  importance  llian  cerebral,  and  its  anatomic*! 
character  should  be  carefully  studied. 

In  meninfftal  kttm<^rhnffHh<i  e^itmvasation  may  be  between  tlio  cranioiD 
and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  mi 
of  the  pin  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  rentricle,  from  rupture  of  the  capilli 
in  the  choroid  plexas.     Much  the  most  common  seat  is  external  to 
pia  mater  in  the  so-called  carity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  the  blood  escaping 
this  situation  spreads  uniformly  in  all  directious.    It  soon  separalen  in  ti 
portions,  the  solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion,  or  the  clot,  is  free  or 
slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membnine.  The  meninges  in  the  vicini 
of  the  extravaaated  blood  preserve  their  normal  appearance, 
slightly  injected  ;  the  clot  gradually  becomes  extended  on  all  sides,  aom. 
to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  thinner  nt  its  drcnm- 
fereneo  than  centre,  and  at  first  of  a  dark-red  color.     The  color  gradually 
fades,  and  the  lamina,  becoming  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  attenuated,  finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appeanmeft' 
Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three 
tsore  inches.     M.  Tonnel^  relates  two  observations  in  which  the  adi 
titious  membrane  extended  over  the  superior  surface  of  both  bcmispbi 
and  in  one  of  them,  also,  over  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brwn,  but 
its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent  locality  is  the  baae  of 
the  brain.     The  subsequent  history  of  the  deUcato  membrane  into  which 
the  clot  is  gradually  transformed  is  interesting.     It  often  extends  so  as  to 
cover  more  space  than  was  occupied  by  the  eilravasated  blood,  and  tU 
edges  are  then  scarcely  distingnisliable,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  arachnoid.  The  attachments  of 
this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any,  are  nsually  to  the  parietal  sorfaM 
of  the  arachnoid.     Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  membrane  i»  attached,  w1 
the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on  either  side  by  the  liquid  portion  of  the  bli 
which  still  remains  from  the  estravasation.     According  to  M.  Legem 
in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membi 
which  has  resnlted  from  the  clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes 
timately  adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.     It  forms 
integral  part  of  this  membrane,  and  there  only  remain  a  little  ihickeni 
and  increased  opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  extravasation.    The 
is  fully  re-established. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows  :  The  serum  is  not  absorbed, 
and  the  newly  formed  membrane,  uniting  at  points  with  the  inner  surfar^c 
of  the  dura  tnater,  or  its  arachnoidal  covering,  incloses  the  fluid  so  u  to 
produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocepltalas. 
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Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cyst ;  in  other  inaluncea  tlic  membrane, 
especially  if  large,  unites  in  bucIi  a  way  as  lo  give  rise  to  more  cysts  tlinn 
one.  The  size  of  iLe  cyst  varies,  according  lo  the  quantity  nf  fluid,  which 
may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  sWeral  ounces.  Rilliet  and  Bnrthci  report 
a  case  in  which  there  was  a  pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each  hemisphere,  there 
being  two  cysts.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united,  so  that  they  yield  to 
the  prcBsnre,  the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased,  and  if  the  c):travasation 
be  confined  to  one  side,  an  ineiiuality  resnlts,  and  the  symnietry  of  the  head 
U  destroyed.  The  fluid  whicli  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  head  in  such 
cases  is  in  part  the  serum  of  the  extravasated  blood,  and  in  part  a  subse- 
qacnt  secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  bajmorrhage.  ValleiK  met  it 
in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.  In  the  £dm.  Joum.  of 
Med.  (tad  Surff.,  October,  I33I,  an  interesting  case  is  related.  A  boy 
nine  years  old  died  of  hromorrhage  in  botli  ventricles,  and  also  at  the  base 
of  the  hrBin  and  in  the  xpinal  canal.  In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
of  this  city,  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  an  infant  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  the  posterior  comu  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle  were  two  clots,  elongated  and  blnck,  one  lai^er  than  the  other. 
In  the  corresponding  comu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  smaller  clot.  A 
aimilar  post-mortem  appearance  was  observed  at  the  autopsy  of  a  young 
infant  in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  A  dark  crescentic  clot  lay 
in  each  posterior  cornu.  The  clot,  if  remaining  a  long  time,  undergoes 
degeneration.  In  the  case  of  an  adult,  in  which  a  year  had  elapsed  after 
the  extravasation,  1  found  it  to  contain  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  car- 
bonate of  lime, 

Cbrebral  UjCmorrhaob,  or  hiemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
may  occar  at  any  time  In  infancy  and  childhood.  The  blood  is  some- 
times  extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there,  over  the  entire  organ,  or  a 
part  of  the  organ  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  extravasated  in  one  or  perhaps  two 
cavities,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first 
form  of  cerebral  hremorrhage,  or  that  in  which  tlic  .blood  escapes  from  nu- 
merous points  through  titc  brain,  there  is  evidently  little  laceration  or 
injury  of  the  organ.  The  brain -substance  surrounding  the  hoemorrhagic 
points  sometimes  preserves  the  usual  appearance.  It  is  white  and  firm. 
In  other  cases  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  soft- 
ened to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two.  If  the  hieraorrhage  occur  in  a  cavity, 
u  in  apoplexy  of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres  are  evidently  torn  and  sepa- 
rated, and  there  is  more  or  less  compression  of  the  surroumling  brain- 
sabstance.  Unless  the  disease  be  of  long  standing,  the  cavity  contains  a 
dark  and  soft  clot  bathed  with  senim,  which  has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish- 
red  appearance.  The  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity  is 
sometimes  softened.  Rilliet  and  Bartfaez  state  that  they  have  seen  eight 
cases  of  cerebral  htemorrhage  of  the  capillar}-  form  ;  ten  cases  in  which  the 
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Iieemorrhage  was  in  cavities  ;  and  in  two  of  ihe  eigliteen  both  forms  were 
present.  In  five  of  those  in  wliich  tlie  form  was  capillorv  tbe  diseiue  wm 
limited  to  portions  of  the  brain,  wbiie  in  the  remaining  three  the  hsm- 
orrhagic  points  were  found  in  nearlj-  evtity  part  of  the  brain. 

Apoplectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  ccrGbelluin,  and,  wlietJier  Hit 
hiemarrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  as  pn- 
vioiisly  stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  tbe  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hfeiDorrbage  Is 
believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  new-bom  than  at  any  other  pctiod 
of  life.  Valleix  relates  four  coses  of  intracranial  haimorrhago  occurring  4 
this  age,  two  of  which  were  cerebral,  one  ventricular,  and  in  the  other  4 
extravasation  was  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mignut  bos  publish 
eight  cases  occurring  in  the  new-born,  in  two  of  which  the  hiuraorr 
was  in  cavities  in  the  cerebrum  ;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  nai^ 
three,  ertemal  to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be  observed  in  o 
statistic?,  one  in  three  of  tbe  cases  of  intracranial  hffimorrhagc  occaring 
in  the  new. bom  is  cerebral. 

Stsiptoms. — The  symptoms  in  intracranial  hasmorrhnge  are  not  uniform  ; 
they  vary  according  to  the  seat  its  well  as  the  quantity  of  tbft  effused 
blood.  In  some  cases  the  cxtravasiation  occurs  without  such  symptoms  »t 
would  direct  attention  to  the  brain.  When  the  hemorrhage  occur*  at  the 
time  of  birth,  iu  consequence  of  the  strong  and  long-contimicd  labor-pain), 
the  infant  is  often  born  apparently  dead.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  bxroor- 
rhsge,  partly  to  the  great  congestion  of  the  brain  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  htemorrhage.  Besuscitation  is  gradual  and  diflioult.  The 
infant's  features  are  livid,  and  perhaps  swollen  ;  its  respiration  ia  gasping, 
and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble,  with  but  slight 
movement  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  lungs  are  but  partially  inflated  ; 
the  eyelids  ore  closed,  and  the  limbs  almoet  motionless.  By  artiScial 
respiration  and  by  friction,  the  pulse  and  breathing  may  be  rendered  more 
frc<)uent,  but  the  latter  remains  irregular  und  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs 
grow  cold,  the  surface,  from  a  state  of  lividity,  becomes  pallid,  and  death 
occurs  in  profound  coma.  M.  Cruveilhicr  made  many  observationa  &t  the 
"  Maternity"  in  reference  to  the  death  of  new-born  infants,  and  he  b«- 
lieves  that  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  bitth,  at  the  full  period,  di6  of 
apoplexy.  I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  a  few  cases,  when 
death  had  occurred  from  this  cause,  and  in  all  the  hiemorrhage  was  menin- 
geal. One  of  these  was  borti  on  the  30th  of  December,  1864.  The  birth 
was  delayed  by  unusual  projection  of  tbe  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  to 
that  finally  the  application  of  forceps  was  necessary.  The  infant  was  ap- 
parently Hiill-born,  but  by  persistent  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  tbo  pbyHcian 
who  assisted  it  was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though  with 
constant  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.  At  the  autop^ 
a  largQ  cxtravasatioa  of  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachiuui 
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i^ver  a  considerable  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  the  substance 
^f  the  brain  was  deeply  congested. 

Apoplexy  in  the  new-bom  does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  or,  when 

fatal;  in  the  sudden  manner  which  I  have  described.     Valleix  relates  the 

^1^  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half 

months.     Its  birth  had  been  protracted  and  difficult,  but  was  completed 

without  the  use  of  instruments.    It  had  had  during  its  entire  life  paralysis 

of  the  right  side.     At  the  autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near  the  base  of  the 

jight  thalamus  opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth.     Around  the  clot 

the  brain  was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and  was  of  a  bluish- 

{ed  color.    A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Vemois.    An  infant  lived 

forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  At 

the  antopsy  a  hfemorrhagic  excavation  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  was 

foaBd  behind  the  right  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus  opticus. 

Intracranial  hsomorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is  generally 
ittended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  described.  But  when 
it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  symp- 
toms vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  are  generally  obscure.  I  will 
briefly  state  the  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  in  both  the  cerebral 
and  meningeal  forms  of  this  disease.  First,  the  cerebral.  86dillot  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  bare  head  had  been 
exposed  several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays.  Suddenly,  after  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain,  corresponding  with  the  posterior  and 
inferior  fossae  of  the  cranium.  It  uttered  piercing  cries,  and  died  in  0 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  clot  was  found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
Richard  Quinn  (Rilliet  and  Barthez)  gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years 
old,  who  in  playing  with  a  hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  fell  backward  unconscious.  Three  or  four  hours  after- 
ward when  examined,  he  was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respiration  slow 
and  at  times  stertorous,  pulse  50  to  60  per  minute  ;  the  left  arm  was 
flexed,  the  left  leg  paralyzed  ;  the  right  leg  and  arm  convulsed  ;  right 
pupil  strongly  dilated,  the  left  contracted.  He  died  seven  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  and  a  large  clot  was  found  in  the  centrum 
ovale  on  the  right  side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A  boy 
with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  a.m.  with  repeated 
vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent  convulsions  ;  he  rolled  his 
eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries  ;  pulse  frequent  and  hard  ;  pupils  con- 
tracted ;  trunk  and  lower  extremities  cool.  In  the  afternoon  he  presented 
iymptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
frequent  and  feeble  pulse.  Death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  a  haemor- 
riugic  cavity  was  found  occupying  the  right  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
Goibert  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
tanispheres  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  The  principal  symp- 
26 
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toniB  were  feeblcneee  of  the  limbs,  iaubility  to  walk,  ceiihalalg'la, 
tary  evacuations,  fever,  grinding  of  lli»  tcelli,  rigors  severe  and  praloneeil, 
lividity,  loss  of  intellectual  faculties,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  inaeosibUil^ 
to  light,  stertorous  respiration.     Death  occnrred  in  about  an  hoar. 

Eilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  olil, 
after  an  attack  of  measles,  was  taken  with  convulsioiH  accompanied  wi 
fever  and  prostration.     The  convulsive  movements  affected  eepecisllr  tlM 
eyes  and  upper  extremities  ;  the  right  leg  was  immovuhle  ;  the  left  pupil 
dilated.  These  eymptoms  resulted  from  liieraorrhage  in  the  corpas  •triatun 
and  opticus  thalamus.     The  same  authors  relate  also  the  case  of  a  giri, 
seven  years  old,  who  died  with  a.  large  apoplectic  cavity  tn  tbo  lefttitalk- 
mus  opticus.     The  symptoms  were  headache,  convuUiio  movem«iMs,  kw 
of  conHciousness,   delirium,   vomiting  and  conatipatiun,    and   cuDrei 
strabismus.     These  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  d>yi 
headache  returned,    with  strabbmua  and  a  slight  drawing    of  the 
toward  the  left ;  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  convulsive  movemenla 
the  right  eye  were  observed,  with  paralysis  of  the  arm.      Finally  contrac- 
tion of  the  arms  occurred,  with  acceleration  of  pulse,  irregalar  brcattiing, 
dilated  pupils,  paralysis,  and  retraction  of  the  bead,  followed  by  deatlti 
ibe  forty-eighth  day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  VuUeix  and  Vemoia,  whieli  have  been 
lated  inour  remarks  on  hwmorrhage  of  the  new-born,  arc  sufficient  to 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of  cerebral  hsmorrhagr  in 
which  the  eitravasated  blood  forms  a  cadty  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  be  large,  and  the  substance  of  the  lirain 
be  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost  immcdlattJj, 
and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is  possible  to  deiertnine 
whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.     If  the  disease  be  not 
fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appear*  from  the  above  cases,  are  Iieadache, 
fusion  of  thought,  or  even  insensibilty,  cries,  sometimes  piercing,  coldi 
tremities,  pallor,  slow  and  perhaps  stertorous  respiration,  convnlave 
mcnts  followed  by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affecting  one  or  mora 
with  paralysis  of  others,  pupiU  contracted  or  dilated,  eoraetiiDes 
tracted  and  the  other  dilated,  strabismns,  rollini;  of  eyes,  rorniting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but  they  an 
not  all  present  in  any  one  case.  Those  which  are  generally  present,  aad 
on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are  hcailache,  convalsive  mutt- 
ments,  paralysis,  confusion  of  thought,  irregularity  in  the    pupils,  and 

In  the  CAPnj.ARr  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  tisnajly  aaaa 
complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  eympt'iDis  mv 
due  to  the  hffimorrbage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexisting  patholc^cal  static 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few  published  observations  of  capillarr  bRmo^ 
rhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with  meningeal 
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rhaije,  haemorrhage  into  a  ventricle,  or  some  other  and  distinct  disease,  but 
gQ  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  referable  tj)  this  form 
of  extravasation,  they  are  as  follows  :  The  child  is  drowsy  ;  fretful  when 
disturbed  ;  it  perhaps  moans.  There  are  sometimes  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments and  partial  paralysis.  If  there  be  considerable  extravasation,  the 
respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.  T)eath  occurs  in  coma,  occasionally 
preceded  by  convulsions.  Taupin  relates  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years 
old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  haemorrhage,  accompanied  by  softening 
of  the  brain.  The  disease  began  at  night,  with  delirium,  agitation,  and 
piercing  cries.  In  the  morning  the  patient  lay  in  bed,  drowsy,  not  com- 
plaining of  pain,  and  not  replying  to  questions  ;  pupils  dilated,  and  in- 
sensible to  light  ;  left  eye  half  open  during  sleep,  and  its  axis  changed  ; 
eyebrows  contracted  ;  face  pale  ;  mouth  open  ;  had  no  convulsions,  but 
transicnf^  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  during  which  the  thumbs  were  firmly 
compressed  by  the  fingers  ;  senses  imimpaired,  but  the  face  drawn  to  the 
right ;  deglutition  difficult  ;  pulse  small,  irregular,  and  feeble  ;  respiration 
32,  sighing.  In  the  evening  he  had  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and, 
finally,  was  taken  with  general  convulsions,  in  which  he  died  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  hemorrhagic  points  in  this  case  were  numerous.  A  boy 
fi?e  years  old,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Bartliez,  died  of  this 
disease,  pneumonia,  and  white  softening  of  the  intestine.  During  the  last 
fi?e  days  there  were  cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were  drowsi- 
ness, fretfulness  when  disturbed,  and  moaning  without  apparent  cause. 
Another  child,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  with  cerebral  capillary  haemorrhage,  accompanied  by 
yellow  softening.  Six  months  before  death  he  had  general  convulsions, 
followed  by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  left  side.  These  subsided,  but 
the  left  side  remained  feeble. 

In  Meningeal  IliSMORRnAGB  there  are  often  convulsions,  general  or 
partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  When  partial,  the  con- 
vulsive movements  may  only  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a  degree  of  drowsiness  and  irrita- 
bility. Paralysis,  so  common  in  the  apoplexy  of  the  adult,  and  not  in- 
frequent, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cerebral  form  of  early  life,  is  sometimes, 
but  not  ordinarily,  present  in  meningeal  haemorrhage.  Instead  of  paraly- 
sis, there  are  vomiting,  some  febrile  action,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  however,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the 
hiemorrhagic  extravasation,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  If  the  ex- 
travasation end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of  cases  which  I  have 
selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  history  and  course  of 
the  various  forms  of  meningeal  haemorrhage  than  can  be  imparted  by  a 
narntion  of  symptoms  : 

M.  Tonnele  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  faintness  and 
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'.'Vi-njiT*  2::-o*r«=.*:r**-  ^»=.  ti*  f-xl'>wia<r  •ian'  tie  inzik  mil  Eaferior 
tr*rr.^t>*  '>yarr,^  rigid  :  d-ec^^tiii-m  wi«  garrfil :  tStc  pixpus 
"iHt^^Ti,  :KTr.o7aoIi^  :  iA^^'ft  pii>  :  pue  fae€^  sui  incerrnxcaEDt.  IXeMi 
vv.-^rr*^  "JL*  *anie  dav.  TLft  4"^^  Ear«r  w»  ^cesfietL  A  kfwrf 
C'Vkir:  J(^i*i  ^y^j^A^  *'  jT»aii  thi-iknes*,  en«!bieii  -tv^-  the  ^Mtvcctr  flf  oei 

■»?r*^  'il.<^r--i*:d  with  cong^il^trrd  bx-c-i  Tlie  ^sm«3CTiiace  wi»  bitk 
rrj*:^}*«i»  'if  •?.';  pla  maUrr.  E^r*.  Ix-mldrvi  uii  Pwrnanrdp  ^rf  ^aen. 
r«;!a;:^  ik  v>Tr.'>vLat  ftiniilar  ca.^.  A  cLH^  tliiitecii  ixi*3ii£&:»  'X*!.  ws  ef»- 
ral^^r:^  from  ;r. fascination  of  the  bronciiial  azbi  rnsegcfnaf  mneoa  iio- 
fa^:^.  vh^n  :t  wa«  ieizfA  with  geii«nl  conTnLsoes  :  die  ax»3iit&  md  mi 
wcf»:  op*m,  aiid  tbfr  e jt*  directed  apvard  :  pcpcL§  ctmaaetgid  :  poise  fie- 
^p^^fit  arid  irre^Iar.  The  conrolMons  aLotel  soiaev&as  :  but  foon  rap- 
I^ear'r'l  with  violence.  The  patient  I'ecame  iit««mt'le,  ami  £«d. 
hoar^  after  the  commenceinent  of  cerebral  <TinptofB&.  TTie 
h^fod  covered  the  upper  surface  of  both  hemi^hcRs^  Fro^  tbe  ibofc 
cavm  we  «tee  the  •ymptoms  and  the  c^one  of  meningeal  hanD-.-vriase.  wha 
the  extrava^tion  i«  ^*  large  that  death  fpeedihr  fhcIol  In  ^in>UM'twl 
caMr«i  of  meningeal  ha-morrhage,  there  is  either  a  zndail  daappcflnaee  d 
hympX/ffit^  and  retnm  to  health,  or,  circnmscribed  hjrdioeephahB  ocmra^ 
the  f^ynipt/>Tn%  of  that  disease  arise. 

DiAOsroffis. — It  h  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  tbst  tlie  diig^ 
noftiA  of  intracranial  ha^roorrhaire  is  attended  with  oinxsaal  difBaxhr,  bbcc 
the  M'mptom^  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  other  and  distiiKt  |ntliokHricaI 
Ktat(*s.  The  historr  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  cbarKter  of  the  caoK, 
if  ascertained,  will  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  there  have  been  an  obTiotis  deter- 
mination of  bKxid  to  the  brain,  or  some  known  obstructioii  to  the  retnn 
of  bioo^l  from  that  organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  sTmptoms  woaM 
justify  as  in  concluding  that  cither  serous  or  fai^ineoos  cffnsoii  hid 
HU[>ervened  on  a  state  of  congestion.  The  points  of  differentud  dii^noos 
iKftwecn  a[Kiplexv  and  meningitis  are  the  sadden  and  fnll  derdopmeBt 
of  symptoms  in  one  case,  the  gradual  commencement  and  gradual  incRise 
of  symptoms  in  the  other  ;  differences  also  of  symptoms  in  certain  le- 
spects  ;  for  example,  as  regards  febrile  reaction,  constipation,  etc. 

Tlicre  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  hae^morrhage  which  is  of  great  dia^ 
nostic  value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  presence  affords  strong  evidence  thit 
there  is  extravasation  of  blood,  and  probably  in  a  cavity  in  the  snbetuiee 
of  the  brain.  If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  erst,  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  hydrocephalus,  which,  after  a  time,  ariaey 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

pROONOsis. — Tliorc  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intnicnuDBl 
liji'morrhage  r>ccur  and  terminate  favorably  without  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is 
small  or  moderate.     In  several  published  cases  in  which  the  accnmcr  of 
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the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post-mortem  examinations,  the  patients  were 
(^Dvalcscing  from  the  hajmorrhage  when  they  succumbed  to  intercurrent 
^^seases.     If,  however,  the  amount  of  extravasatcd  blood  be  such  as  to 
^ve  rise  to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable.     Recurring  convulsions,  and  persistent  stupor  from  which  it 
IS  difficult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavorable  symptoms.     If  the  convul- 
sions cease,  and  consciousness  return,  even  if  there  be  paralysis,  the  result 
loay  be  favorable. 

Trkatment. — The  proper  treatment  in  intracranial  haemorrhage  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
tiarasation,  and  the  degree  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  be  robust,  and  be  visited 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  cold  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  head,  mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  chest,  and 
derivation  should  be  produced  by  mustard  pcdiluvia.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  active  congestion,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating  enema.  In  active 
congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines  or  other  cathartics  is  some- 
toes  of  great  importance.  The  object  of  such  treatment  is  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels,  and  thereby  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  congestion  be  active,  the  pulse  continue 
fall  and  frequent,  and  the  face  be  flushed,  it  is  proper  in  many  cases  to 
control  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  sedative.  For  this  purpose  the  tincture 
of  aconite  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop  to  a  child  five  yeara  old, 
repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary,  or  veratrum  viride  may  be  used.  If 
the  stupor  or  convulsions  continue  after  sufficient  time  have  elapsed  for  the 
patient  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  above  remedies,  more  active  coun- 
ter-irritation is  required.  Cantharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind 
each  ear.  If  the  haemorrhage  occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a  ca- 
chectic state  of  system,  active  depressing  remedies  should  not  be  employed. 
External  derivatives  are  of  service,  as  well  as  cool  applications  to  the  head, 
and  we  should  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion and  haemorrhage.  If  it  depend  on  a  eachectic  state,  tonic  or  other 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  this  state  are  indicated.  The  haemorrhage 
from  such  a  cause  is  apt  to  be  in  points  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
in  moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of  this  organ,  and  by  a  timely  use 
of  constitutional  remedies  possibly  we  may  prevent  further  extravasation 
of  blood  and  increase  the  chance  of  the  patient^s  recovery. 

If  a  cyst  result  from  the  haemorrhagic  effusion,  the  treatment  which  is 
proper  is  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acquired  Hydrocephalus. 
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OONOENITAL  HTDEOCEPHALCS. 

CoKaBNiTAL  hydroecpIiaUis  cons'isU  in  an  excoaa  of  tiie  ccrcbro^inil 
fluid,  If  in^  cither  external  tu  the  hrain,  or  more  frequently  in  its  intend,^ 
It  is  dne  to  some  vice  in  the  develop nicnl  of  the  brain  c 
or  to  u  pnthologicnl  Ftatc  occurring  in  them  dnriDg  intra- 
disease  is  ordinarily  apparent  from  the  symptoms  and  appeantnccs  nt  bat 
but  not  always.  Occasionally  nothing  iinusuat  is  observed  in  ttio  slu^M^^ 
the  head  or  aspect  of  the  infant  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  wlientV 
characteristic  physiognomy  begins  to  appear.  In  these  cases  the  din 
is  still  congenital,  since  there  is  cverj-  reason  to  believe  that  tlio  ahnoni 
state  to  which  the  excessive  prodnction  of  fluid  is  dne  existed  from  biit) 
In  cases  of  arrested  or  partial  development  of  the  brain,  a*,  for  eiatnpt 
nhCQ  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  absent,  there  is  often  i 
nnnsually  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  series  as  a  eompcnAation  for# 
lack  of  brain.  I  do  not  regard  such  oases  as  examples  of  hydrocvpU 
disease,  since  the  effect  of  tho  flnid  is  not  injnrioiis,  but  rather  useful. 
I  restrict  the  term  congenital  hydrocephalus  to  those  eases 
brain  is  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  the  qimntity  of  fluid  i 
sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Anatouicai.  Charactsrs, —  According  to  M.,  Brenchct,  tho   fiiiid  | 
congenital  hydrocephalus  may  bo — Ist,  between  the  dura  mater  and  f 
cranium  ;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  tlic  parietal  arachnoid  ; 
the  cavity  of  the  ann^hnoid  ;  4th,  in  the  ventricles  ;  5th,  bctwe 
arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

In  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  acat  of  the  eBtmen 
the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  pressure  from  w 
in  gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  nt  the  same  time  p 
ducing  expansion  of  the  cranial  arch.  When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  a 
aidcrahlc,  and  it  becomes  so  in  the  eourao  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  ll 
hemispheres  are  spread  out  in  a  thin  lamina  on  either  side,  gradnallf  i 
creasing  in  tbicltness  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  tho  vertex,  ' 
the  brain -substance  is  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptibl 
Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this  sitnation,  namely,  at  the  vertex,  i 
in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemispheres  from  tf 
pressure  of  the  liquid,  is  rare,  though  the  brn in- substance  at  tliis  p 
Rometimea  almost  as  thin  as  either  of  the  menihmnos,  so  that  iho  > 
tho  sac  is  translucent.  The  membranes  which  surround  the  brain  do  n 
usually  undergo  any  alteration,  except  such  as  arises  from  tho  diatcnsiwi 
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The  fals  cerebri  Bometimefi  disappears,  and  sometdraes  t!ie  meninges  pre- 
sent a  whiter  hue  from  maceration  than  in  health.  The  distension  also 
causes  such  an  cxpaneion  of  the  pia  muter  that  il  beeomes  very  tlnn, 
and  in  places  scarcely  visible,  but  its  presence  in  every  point  can  be 
demoiiBtrated. 

The  aceoniponying  woodcut  repreiients  congenital  Itydroccplialus  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  saw  this  infant  when  it  was  a  few  days  old,  and  ex- 
amined it  from  time  to  time  till  its  death.  The  parents  are  healthy  and 
have  other  healthy  children.     This  infant  when  nine  days  old  began  to 


scd  in 


have  clonic  conviilsionH  of  a  mild  form  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck, 
sod  limbs,  which  recurred  almost  dsily  till  the  age  of  six  weeks,  and 
Hometimes  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  IVlien  the  convulsions  c 
the  sixth  week,  the  bead  was  observed  to  enlarge,  end  its  ( 
growth  continued  till  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  seven  months 
and  one  week.  While  the  volume  of  the  beud  progressively  increased, 
the  trunk  and  limbs  emaciated.  At  death  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  circum- 
ference of  the  head  was  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  ;  the  vertical  from 
auditory  meatus  to  inentus  thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 

Tbe  cbatigcB  which  the  cranial  bones  undci^,  both  in  their  chemical 
character  and  in  their  shape,  in  hydrocephalic  patients,  if  the  amount  of 
fluid  be  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remarkable.  The  base  of  the 
cranium  undergoes  little  change,  but  those  portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  bones  which  constitnte  the  arch  are  expanded  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  they  beeomo  muf-h  thinner.  There  is  deficiency  of  lime  in 
their  constitution,   so  that  the  organic  elements  are  greatly  in  excess. 
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Tbi»  rendure  tliem  flexible  adi!  eenii-traospaHint.  Notwillistanding  tbt-| 
expaiiHion  uf  tUo  bones,  there  are  usually  tDterEpaces  between  them,  <i  | 
greater  or  leas  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  Bcajp,  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  undernuatli,  becomes  b 
and  thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.     The  veins  wiiich  raaiitj  in  it  I 
are  nnusually  prominent  and  large,  and  the  head  is  elastic  on  pressure,  froiK'l 
the  amount  of  liijuid  beneath.     Id  the  common  form  of  congenital  faydi 
cephalus,  namely,  that  in  which  the  lii]uid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  bru%j 
the  shape  of  the  orbital  pliites  of  the  frontal  bone  is  often  changed,  *o  til 
the  eyeballs  have  a  downward  direction.    This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  ir 
occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  it  continues  through  the  entire  diaease,  I 
coming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  quantity  of  liqnid  increases.    If  ibt 
amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is  buried  imder  the  nnds 
eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  is  visible  between  tho  cornea  and  the  upper 
eyelid.     The  persistent  downward  direction  of  ibe  eyes  is  ubarocterittifl 
of  this  disease,  and,  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  bead,  i 
portant  diagnostic  sign.     NevertlieleR.s  hydroceplialus  even  of  the  ventri 
ular  variety,  sometimes  occurs  without  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eyo 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavity  after  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  < 
will  find  at  its  base  the  parU  which  ho  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  i 
cles,  but  chuuged  in  appeaniDco  in  consequence  of  pressure.     The  <: 
are  enlarged,    and  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora   striata  are  flattene 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  stnall,  1 
is  probably  no  absorption  or  destruction  of  parts  in  the  interior  of  I 
brain.      The  various  portions  of  this  organ    retain  nearly  their  nom 
relation  to  each  other.     As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  foranx 
of  Monro,  which  unites  the  lateral  ventricles,  becumcs  enlarged,  the  septUB 
lucidura  which  separates  them  disapiwara.  and  the  two  vcnlricles  form  »^ 
common  cavity.    In  most  fatal  cases  we  find  this  single  laruru  cavity.    Th« 
surface   which    surrounds  the  cavity    occasionally  presents  a  whi^sb  or 
■cmi-opaque  appearance,  which  has  led  to  the  belief,  that  at  a  period  i 
tecedcDt  to  birth  there  was  subacute  inflammation  of  this  surfsce,  i 
hence  tite  effusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in  bealtli 
children  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  he»d  a 
face  becomes  a  markeil  peculiarity.  The  shape  of  the  forehead  t 
is  nearly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  era- 
genital  hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  miuu  to  cases  which  have  continued  far 
K  conuderable  time,  so  that  their  characteristic  features  are  well  marked. 
In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the  disease  is  still  recent,  similar  a 
ical  characters  are  present,  but  in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  y 
formation,  especially  with  spina  bifida.     The  two,  when  coexisting,  i 
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otij  parU  of  the  umc  duiease  ;  the  large  quantity  of  cercbro-Kpiual 
fluid  preventing  tlie  spinal  uaiial  from  oloaing  during  fstal  develop- 
ment. 

Tbe  fluid  in  coogenitiU  Iiydrocephalus  consiHte  Itu^oly  of  wuler,  in  tLe 
proportion  eveo  of  00  purls  in  100.  In  addilicio  to  tliis  element,  tberu 
KK  trauea  of  nlbuDicn,  chloride  of  Bodium,  phospbato  and  curbonute  of 
(odium,  and  osinazome. 

I  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  witness  only  one  post-mortem  examination 
in  a  case  of  congenital  hydrocepbaius  in  wblcl)  tbe  liquid  was  exterior  to 
the  brnin.  This  case  was  under  observation  in  the  children's  service  of 
Cbixity  Hospital,  in  1866.  Full  notes  and  measurements  of  tbe  bead 
were  token,  which,  unfortunately,  were  mislaid  or  lost.  The  infant  bad 
coDgenital  syphilis,  and  had  a  pallid,  strumona  p,„    -^^ 

appearance.  Tbe  shape  and  relative  size  of 
the  head  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
from  a  photograph.  While  the  whole  bead 
was  enlarged,  there  was  a  relative  excess  of 
development  in  the  part  between  and  above  the 
can.  The  axis  of  the  eyes  was  not  at  all 
changed,  and  the  vision  was  good.  The  appear- 
ance corresponded  so  closely  with  descriptions 
of  bypcrtrophy  of  the  brain  that  this  was  sup-  ' 
posed  to  be  the  anatomical  state,  Antisyph- 
ihtic  treatment  was  employed,  and  the  eypbi- 
litio  eruptions  had  nearly  disappeared,  when 
diarrbuu  supervened,  followed  by  death.  At  tlic  autopsy  a  quantity 
of  transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquid,  estimated  at  Bix  or  seven 
oooces,  was  found  exterior  to  tbe  brain,  in  tbe  great  cavity  of  tbe  arachnoid, 
lying  mostly  over  the  superior  surface  of  tbe  o^an.  There  was  no  excess 
of  liquid  in  tbe  ventricles,  and  the  brain,  though  of  good  size,  was  not 
abnormally  lai^e,  nor  did  it  possess  the  firmness  which  is  present  in  true 
hypertrophy. 

All  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be  cmltrsecd  in  two  groups, 
aamely,  that  in  which  the  Uquid  is  in  tlio  interior  of  tbe  brain,  and  that 
in  which  it  lies  exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid  primarily  in  the  aracb- 
Doidean  cavity  permeates  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  lies  in  jiart 
nndcmcatb  it,  or  this  delicate  membrane  may  be  ruptured.  Four  of  the 
gronpK,  therefore,  described  by  Breschet,  may  properly  be  reduced  to 
one,  unmel)',  those  groups  in  which  tbe  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or  ex- 
ternal to  the  meninges.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  tbe  cases  which  led 
to  Breiicbet's  classiGcation  were  examples  of  acquired  circiunscnbed 
hydrocephalus,  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  form  of 
hydrocephalus,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious  membrane  forms 
external  to  the  liquid,  becoming  in  time  thin  and  delicate,  and  often  bear- 
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ing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  normal  membrane  (especially  the  aradinoid), 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 

Stmptoub. — If  there  be  a  conwderable  aramiTit  of  hydroceph«!ic  fluid.  ■ 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally  lajge,  partita 
rition  is  seriously  interfered  with.     The  scalp  and  mcningea  may  bocaoMfl 
rnptiired  by  the  severity  of  the  pains  so  that  the  fluid  escapes.     If  thii  ' 
do  not  occur,  the  labor  is  often  necessarily  instrumental.      Whether  iJie 
licjiiid  be  present  before    birth    or  accumuUte    subsequently   to  it,  tie 
tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  corresponding  enlatge- 
ment  of  the  head. 

The  digcativH  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed.  The 
infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regularity  of  other 
children.  Not  mauy  weeks,  however,  elapse,  in  the  majority  of  caiM, 
before  defective  nutrition  is  appurcnt. 

While  the  volume  of  the  head  increases,  other  parts  are  imperfccllj 
nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Emaciation  is  comnioti  at  t 
neck,  trunk,  and  linihs,  associated  with  progressive  feebleness. 
last  stages  of  this  disease  there  is  more  or  less  vomiting,  with  constipattM 
If  there  were  previously  the  ability  to  support  the  head,  it  is  i 
the  erect  position  is  no  longer  possible.  In  marked  cases,  when  tbena 
great  disproporliun  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  therefl 
frcqucntlj-  not  oven  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the  pillow.  As  Im 
as  the  cranial  bones  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  t 
is  no  compression  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  this  organ  is  not  scrionii 
impaired.  The  child  recognizes  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  it  con  be  atnuaq 
like  other  children,  though  easily  fatigued.  The  state  of  iLo  senses  iadi 
ferent  in  diSereut  cases,  and  sometimes  at  different  stages  of  the  i 
case.  The  sight  and  hearing  in  some  are  perfect,  in  otiiers 
while  in  others  still  they  arc  good  at  first,  but  gradually  beuome  obsc 
and  lost.  It  is  said  that  Uie  sense  of  stucll  may  be  pervvrtecl,  . 
agreeable  odors  are  nnplcasant,  and  vice  vrraA.  Many,  reachiog  the  a| 
at  which  children  begin  to  walk,  cannot  walk,  or,  if  they  do,  it  b  « 
tottering,  unsteady  gait. 

When  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  doo 
later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  bo  compressed,  dangerous  irurt-'bral  i 
toms  ariae.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes  less  notice  of  obJM 
Spasmodic  museiilar  contractions  and  finally  eonvul.%ions  occur.  Tbo  pupl 
act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or  one  is  more  dilated  tlian  the  « 
Strabismus  also  occurs.  As  death  approaches,  eclampsia,  partial  i 
general,  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is  succeeded  by  stupor  from  wU 
the  palicnt  cannot  be  aroused. 

Tho  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an  example  of 
the  common  form  of  congenital  hydroceplmlus.     It  will  give  an  idea  oC^ 
the  ordinarv  course  of  lliis  disease,  and  show  the  difficulty  which  v 
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with  in  its  trentment.  Female,  born  November  9th,  1BS9,  witli  the  aid 
of  forceps.  At  birth  the  fontancllcB  were  unusaally  large,  the  cranial 
boDes  separated,  and  the  aspect  in  a  marked  degree  hydroccphalle. 
nilk  failing,  : " 


Dursed  at  first,  hut,  th( 
fed.  At  tlie  age  of  fo 


She 
she  was  afierward  bottle- 
r  head,  which  had  increased  faster  than 
her  genera)  growth,  measured  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other,  over 
the  vertex,  seventeen  inches  ;  the  occipito-frontal  circumference,  twenty- 
three  inches.  At  this  time  she  manifested  considerable  intelligence,  being 
able  to  distinguish  her  mother  from  other  persons,  though  the  head  was  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it  constantly  on  a  pillow.  From  the 
age  of  four  to  sii  months  the  operation  of  tapping  was  performed  six  times 
with  a  small  hydrocele  trocar,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  at  a  point  near 
the  corona!  suture,  and  from  one  4nch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
sagittal.  At  each  operation  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from  twelve 
ounces  to  one  pint  was  removed,  and  the  head  then  covered  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cap.  It  was  necessary,  how. 
ever,  within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each  operation,  to  loosen  the 
dressing  on  account  of  cither  the  oecurronce  of  convnlsions  or  symptoms 
premonitory  of  them.  The  head,  within  a  week  subsequently  to  each 
operation,  regained  its  former  aiie,  and,  ns  there  was  no  permanent  benefit, 
this  treatment  was  discontinued.  She  linally  died  of  en tero- colitis  at  the 
age  of  ten  months  and  five  days. 

At  the  autopsy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  was 
twenty  and  a  ijuarter  inches  ;  the  occipito-frontal  circnmferenee,  twenty- 
six  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  measured  antoro-pos- 
teriorly  four  and  three-fourths  inches  ;  transversely,  seven  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  The  parietal  bones  were  separated  from  each  other  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  they  measured  in  length  nine  and 
one- half  inches. 

On  opening  the  cranial  cavity,  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of  trans- 
parent fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the  bottom  of  wbieb 
were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  ventricles,  somewhat 
changed  in  shape,  and  from  them,  on  either  side,  the  hemisphere  was 
spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial 
hones.  The  lamina;  near  the  base  of  the  brain  measured  in  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  they  gradually  became  thinner  on 
approaching  the  vertex,  at  which  point  the  brain -substance  was  exceed- 
ingly thin,  so  OS  to  be  scarcely  demonstrable. 

The  brain  had  its  norma!  vascularity  and  consistence,  and  the  cerebel- 
lum, medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves  presented 
their  usual  appearance.  On  folding  the  bmiu  together,  it  had  thesixc,  shape, 
and  aspect  of  this  organ  in  its  ordinary  development.  Nothing  unusual 
was  observed  in  the  membranes  except  their  great  expansion.  The  abovo 
case  corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  most  cases  met  in  practice. 
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DiAQHOBis. — The  ordLnarf  form  of  congenital  hjdrocepbiiluB,  that  io 
which  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  tbo  brain,  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
reodilj  diagnosticated.  If  there  be  only  ii  moderate  amount  of  liquid,  it 
may  be  confotinded  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain.  In  bydroccphali 
there  is  coninionly  more  rapid  growth  and  greater  enpanaion  of  the  leitil 
moreover,  the  eolatgemcDt  occurs  equally  on  all  side^,  nhile  iu  bypen 
trophy,  though  all  parts  of  the  cranial  vault  are  expanded,  the  colargi 
ment  is  more  at  the  vertex  than  elsowhcro.  The  hydrocephalii 
yields  more  readily  to  pressure  tban  the  hypertrophied,  and  often  cominn- 
nicatos  a  fluctuating  sensation.  Moreover,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hydro- 
cephalus, the  change  in  the  axis  of  Uie  eyes  describud  above  Is  an  importan' 
diagnostic  sign.  In  rachitis  tUe  volume  of  the  head  is  often  ooaaidctabljr 
cnhirgcd,  due  sometimes,  in  port  at  leas^  to  a  deposit  of  calcarcons  malUt 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  diSercntial  diagnosis  is  bated 
on  the  sliapo  of  the  head,  round  in  one,  square  or  with  prominences  in  tho 
.  other,  on  palpation,  direction  of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the  amoast, 
of  liquid,  the  greater  the  liability  to  error  of  di^nosis  ;  but  if  ihc  amount, 
lie  inconsiderable  and  not  increasing,  little  treatment  is  required,  exc^ 
hygienic  and  tonic,  which  is  also  proper  in  both  hvpertrophv  and  iKchiti^ 
If  the  liquid  be  exterior  to  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  represented  on  page 
616,  tliagnoBis  may  be  difficult,  but  snch  cases  are  infrequent. 

pROOKOSia. — This  is  unfavorable.  The  amount  of  liquid  in  congcnt- 
tal  hydrocephalus,  as  already  staled,  commonly  increases.  The  most  fa- 
vorable result  is  no  increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the  quantity,  while  tlio  uata- 
nl  growth  of  the  infant  continues,  and  thus  the  disproportion  bctwoon  tb^. 
head  and  the  rest  of  the  system  gradually  disappears.  This  result  b  ei*. 
ccptional.  Ordinarily,  while  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  niitiitjoi , 
of  the  body  and  limbs  is  more  and  more  doHcient.  Tlie  patient,  if  not 
cot  oB  bv  some  intercurrent  disease,  finally  succnmhs  with  cerebral  symp- 
toms produced  by  pressure  of  the  fluid.  The  majority  of  those  affectej 
with  congeniljU  hydrocephalus  die  in  infancy,  but  some  enter  childhood^t 
and  occasionally  one  reaches  even  adult  life.  Cases  of  recovery  have  bonf^ 
reported,  but  if  they  were  genuine,  the  disease  was  evidently  mild,  and.] 
the  amount  of  liquid  small  or  moderate. 

Teeatment. — It  is  a  pro|«r  question,  in  many  cases,  whether  anythi 
should  l>e  done  to  relieve  the  hydrocephalic  infant  iHssidos  attending  to 
general  health.     The  anxiety  of  parents,  however  hopeless  the  nature  <i' 
the  case  if  left  to  itself,  reported  recoveries,  and  the  fact  tbnt  we  liavft, 
medicines  which  in  many  instances  diminish  the  amount  of  liquid  in  Uil 
internal  cavities,  incline  us  to  the  use  of  therapeutic  measures. 

We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  use  of  dluretiosi 
DigiUilis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potassium,  have  lieen  used.  l*roi>-. 
ably  the  most  elllcient  diuretic  in  these  cases  is  iodide  of  potassinm.  Thitj 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  every  two  hours  tu  an  infant  of' 
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MX  monthB.  Constipation,  if  prenent,  fhonld  be  relieved  hy  an  occagional 
pargative.  If  it  be  tolerated,  we  mar  partially  prevent  the  expansion  of 
the  head  by  a  close-fitting  cap.  For  this  puqiose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
sbont  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  should  be  applied  ao  aa  to  cover  the 
entire  head.  The  proper  way  of  applying  these  ia  as  follows  :  First,  one 
strip  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  secondly,  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the  longitudinal 
trinuB,  to  the  root  of  the  nose  ;  thirdly,  over  the  whole  liead,  so  that  the 
different  strips  will  cross  each  other  at  the  vertex  ;  and,  lastly,  a  strip  long 
enough  to  pafw  three  times  around  the  head  should  be  applied,  passing 
above  the  eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.  Too 
tight  an  application  shonld  be  avoided,  as  it  may  ^vc  rise  to  convulsions 
or  other  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  cap  can  be  tolerated,  and  the  general 
health  bo  cood,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable  ;  but  usually,  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  remove  or 
loosen  tlie  plasters  in  order  to  prevent  convulsions.  If  this  treatment  be 
not  successful,  we  luay  finally  resort  to  tapping.  The  mode  of  porforming 
this  operation  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  cose  which  I  have  detailed. 
No  appreciable  good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbefa- 
cient  applications  to  the  head.     Nutritions  diet  and  attention  to  the  gen- 

«jalth  are  requisite. 
iRocEPHALTja,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occnr  in  those  who 
at  birth  are  well  formed  and  free  from  disease.  Pathologists  call  this  ac- 
quired hydrocephalus.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  result  of  disease,  which 
is  located  sometimes  within  the  cranium,  bot  often  in  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

Caobes. — The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  freqnently  pro- 
duce serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations,  both  simple  and 
tnbercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct  the  venous  circulation, 
and  hiemorrhagic  effusion  ending  in  the  formation  of  cysts.  Prolonged 
passive  congestion  often  ends  in  transudation  of  serum  through  the  coats 
of  the  capillaries.  Therefore,  all  those  causes  of  congestion,  except  such 
as  have  a  transient  or  momentary  effect,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of 
Berons  effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce  serous  effo- 
uon  within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retrophnrjngeal  abscess, 
tuberculization  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands,  scarlet  fever, 
and  certain  affections  of  nu  cshausting  nature,  especially  protracted  diar- 
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rhceal  maladieB.     In  at  least  Qve  cases  whicli  have  f&llcn  under  my  notiixi 
and  io  whicU  post-mortem  tixamioatioDs  were  made,  the  ( 
Urged  tubercular  broiicliial  glands,  which,  by  pressure  on  th«  vcnx  in-  1 
nominnta.',  ao  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain  as  to  caaw  c 
gestioD  and  eCuaion.     The  causative  relation  of  these  glands  to  cerebral  i 
gestioD  is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in  reference  to  this  disc 

Dropsy  of  the  briuD  is  common  in  protracted  infantile  diarriicxK,  a 
advanced  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  of  the  summer  months  in  the  citlC 
It  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  ri 
and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of  circulation  in  conscqaence  of  tl 
exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  and  in  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  b 
which  always  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  passive  congestion,  unless  in  yt>a^ 
infants,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  become  depressed  and  override  ei 
other.  Dropsy  of  the  brain  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  pcoal 
circumscribed  dropsy  which  results  from  hfomorrhagic  eSusions,  a 
scribed  elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Abercrom^ 
among  others,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  essential,  i 
ing  abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of  serous  eSusion. 
the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  niea^e  ;  and,  as  Barrier 
has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept  such  cases  as  examples  of  esentiil 
dropsy  of  the  brMn,  unless  the  [Kist-mortem  inspection  be  so  complrte  Mu 
to  render  it  certain  that  there  was  no  pathological  state  which  might  O 
the  dropsy. 

Anatouical    Characters. — Acquired    hydrocephalus    usnally    OOCOM* 
after  the  cranial  bones  are  tiroily  united,  and,  therefore,  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  not  uiateriolly  altered.     If  it  occur  at  an  early  age,  before  there 
is  firm  union,  there  may  be  expansion  of  the  cranial  arcU,  : 
times  observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  resulting  from  hsmof 
rhage.     The  effusion  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  occurs  over  tbe  sarface  li 
the  brain,  tn  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  in  tbe  lateral  ventricles, 
dropsv  of  protracted  diarrhceal  maladies,  1  have  rarely  failed  to  find  the 
liquid  over  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  at  its  base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  tliis  disease  is  not  lai^.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  nod  is  often  much  less.  It  is 
parent,  or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  The  membranes  of  the 
sometimes  present  their  normal  appearance,  but  in  other  cases  they  m 
injected.  The  brain  itself,  in  some  instances,  has  an  injected  appumira 
from  passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  ;  but  in  others,  wha) 
there  has  lieen  more  or  leas  compression  of  the  brain,  there 
the  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity,  and  the  convolo- 
tioQs  are  somewhat  flattened. 

Stuptous. — The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state,  which  f^vet  riM 
to  the  dropsy,  precede  and  accompany  those  which  ore  referable  to  t 
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dropsy  itself.     The  dropsy  declares  itself  by  BymptoniB  which  are  alarm- 
ing from  ihe  first. 

In  children  uld  enough  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there  may  be 
at  first  complaint  of  headache.  The  child  is  irritable,  its  mind  confused 
or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium.  After  a  time  drowsi- 
ness occurs.  The  liead  Beems  too  heavy  for  the  body,  and  is  buried  in  the 
pillow.  In  fatal  cases  the  features  become  pallid,  the  pupils  sluggish,  and 
perception  and  consciousness  are  gradually  lost.  The  child  lies  in  pro- 
found sleep,  which  increases.  There  are  now  often  vonvuUive  movements 
partial  or  general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  followitig  was  an  interesting  case  of  acquired  hydrocephalus,  which 
seemed  to  result  from  subacute  meningitis.  The  patient  was  seen  by  sev- 
eral physicians,  and  the  diagnosis  wan  for  a  long  time  doubtful. 

Harry  R.  L.,  of  healthy  parentage,  waa  well  till  the  summer  of  1876, 
when  he  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  third  year.  At  this  lime  he  was 
observed  to  be  feverish  and  fretful  and  his  features  were  flushed  at 
times.  He  also  complained  almost  daily  of  pain  in  the  top  of  his  head, 
which  pain  was  intermittent,  and  these  attacks  of  headache  occurred  for 
at  least  six  months,  perhaps  longer.  There  had  been  no  backward u ess 
in  dentition,  and  no  symptoms  of  rachitis  or  struma,  and  his  nutrition 
was  good  even  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  malady. 

In  February  or  March,  I87T,  his  stomach  became  irritJihle,  so  that  he 
vomited  often  during  the  following  months,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
b^an  to  lose  the  use  of  both  legs — a  progressive  paralyBia — and  his 
bowels  became  constipated.  Both  urination  and  defecation  were  slug- 
gishly performed. 

In  July,  1877,  he  ceased  to  walk,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  stand  since. 

On  March  29,  1878,  the  following  records  were  made  :  No  improve- 
ment, but  gradual  increase  of  most  of  the  symptoms  ;  lies  constantly  ; 
nraves  his  limbs  slowly,  and  infrequently,  but  com- 
plctely,  and  sensation  appears  to  remain  in  all 
them  ;  his  eyes  are  clear  and  pupils  moderately 
dilated,  but  without  vision — how  long  his  sight  is 
lost  is  not  known  ;  axis  of  eyes  not  depressed  or  / 
otherwise  changed,  and  parallelism  retained  ; 
cranium,  which  during  the  first  year  of  bis  si' 
ness  underwent  little  change,  husexpanded  rapidly 
during  the  last  six  months  :  the  enlHrgemenl  is 
most  marked  above  the  cars  ;  the  occipito- frontal  circumference  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  diagram  ;  this  circumference  measures 
twenty-one  and  a  half  inches,  of  which  nine  and  three  quarters  are  in 
front  of  ears,  and  eleven  and  one-third  inches  posterior  to  ears  ;  distance 
orer  verten  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other,  fifteen  and  one- 
quarter  inches.     The  anterior  fontanelle  is  observed  to  be  open,  thou^^h 
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Bmftl),  the  diameter  being  about  one-fourth   or  onc-tliird  of    an  inch ; 
it  is  not  elevated,  and  the  surrounding  edge  of  hone  is  flexible. 

This  patient  lived  till  near  the  close  of  1 880,  vithont  mat«rial  chai^  ia 
Bymptoms,  and  with  moderate  bnt  prt^essive  increase  in  the  siEe  of  the 
head.  At  the  autopsv  meaHnrcnients  were  again  made,  but  they  hire 
been  mislaid.  The  enlargement  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  preacncv  <^ 
about  thi«e  pints  of  straw-colored  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  vbich 
had  been  changed  into  a  large  cavity.  There  wns  nothing  to  indicate  an; 
other  disease.  From  the  history  and  appearances  we  inferred  that  the 
hydrocephalus  bad  been  due  to  a  mild  meningitis  occurring  in  the  thirf 
year.  The  appearance  and  state  of  the  cncephslon  was  precisely  like  thai 
in  the  ordinary  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Proonosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  nnfavorably. 
The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  Ii(]uid,  but  on  the  u- 
tare  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  venous  obstruction  within  the  cnudam 
or  tbomx,  as  we  have  no  means  of  removing  it,  death  is  inevitable, 
be  an  exhansting  disease,  as  cntero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever,  iiltbougli 
cose  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  the  prospect  is  stilj  unfavorable.  It  is 
favorable  when  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  small,  the  system  not  mi 
reduced,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When  acquired  hydrocephahii 
arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is  apt  to  be  chronic.  The  ^mp- 
toma  and  terinination  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  very  similar  to 
in  congenital  hydrocephalus, 

Trbatmbnt. — The  treatment  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  must 
somewhat  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  di! 
which  it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment.  In  part  at  least,  id  die 
description  of  these  diseases.  Occasionally  the  condition  of  the  patient 
IB  such  that  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in  the  employment  of  any  re- 
medial measures.  In  vigorous  children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalns  occnt 
in  connection  with  symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circnlatioD, 
moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period  may  be 
nsefnl,  but  esses  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare.  These  caaee 
roqnire  cold  applications  to  the  head  ;  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  and 
derivatives  should  bo  applied  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  i 

If  the  congestion  be  of  a  passive  character,  as  when  the  circidBdoii. 
obstmctfid  by  tumors  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be  derived  from 
applications  to  the  head,  and  dcrivHtives  to  other  parts.  In  n.osl  casi 
suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  patient  bo  in  such  a  hopeless  stata 
that  all  treatment  is  obviously  futile,  vesication  should  be  produced  behind 
the  ears.  I  prefer  cantharidal  collodion  for  this  purpose.  In  addiUon  to 
this  treatment,  diuretics  should  be  employed,  unless  there  be  too  great 
prostration,  or  the  course  of  the  disease  bo  so  rapid  that  no  benefit  can 
remit  in  consequence  of  the  lardy  action  of  these  agents.  The  best  dh^ 
retics  are  the  acetate  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MENINGrriS,   TUBEKCULAB  AND   NON-TUBEHCTILAB. 

Tmt  most  interesting  nnd  important  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  aj'stem 
in  early  life,  is  that  which  is  now  designated  meningitis.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  mortuary  Btatistica  of  this  city  ahuvr  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  from  one  in  iwenty-live  to  one  in  fifty  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths,  tLo  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  diifcrent  years. 

In  1768,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called  to  this 
disease  by  Dr.  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and  the  patholo- 
gists succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  meningitis  from  its  most 
prcminent  anatomical  character,  namely,  serous  effusion,  believed  it  a 
dropsy.  They  accordingly  designated  it  acute  hydrocephalus.  During 
tbc  last  thirty  years  the  profession  have  come  to  regard  the  disease  as  in- 
flammatory, and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  which  la 
believed  to  express  its  true  pathological  character. 

■  Sometimes  meningeal  inflammation  in  children  occurs  without  tubercles. 
In  other  instances  it  results  from  the  presence  of  tubercles,  and  in  most,  if 
not  in  all  such  patients,  there  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the  meninges,  which 
excite  the  inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lungs  they  caase 
pneumonitis  or  plenrilis.  Therefore  two  fonna  of  meningitis  are  recog- 
nized, namely,  tubereaSar  and  non-tubercular. 

Prior  to  1 868  1  had  preserved  records  of  forty-liTe  fatal  cases  of  menin- 
gitis, some  occurring  in  my  private  practice,  and  the  remainder  in  insti- 
tutions of  this  city  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  I'oat-mortem 
enuninaliona  were  made  and  recorded  in  thirteen  of  them.  Twenty-five 
were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  of  which  fifteen  were  apparently  well 
when  the  meningitis  commenced,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  hcalth}r 
families  ;  three  wore  feeble  and  cachectic,  but  apparently  without  tuber- 
cles ;  and  five  had  miliary  tubercles  in  various  organs,  as  shown  by  post 
mortem  examination.  The  condition  of  the  other  two,  as  regards  the 
probable  presence  of  tubercles,  Ivas  not  recorded. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  over  tiie  age  of  one  year,  the  majority, 
namely,  thirteen,  presented  a  decidedly  cachectic  or  a  strumous  aspect  be- 
fore the  meningitis  (Occurred,  and  a  considerable  number  had  svniptoma 
of  pnlmonwy  tubercles.  These  statistics,  as  far  as  they  go,  show  thalnon- 
tabercular  meningitis  predominates  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  I  may 
add  eighteen  months,  while  over  that  age  the  tubercular  cases  are  in 

M.    Bouchut,    epeaking  in  reference    to    tubercular    meningitis,    taya 
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as  follows  :  "tip  to  tluB  period  it  was  not  believed  that  this  diMate 
existed  in  young  children,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  tlie  works  of 
Denis  und  Billard.  Still  its  existence  »t  this  age  is,  nevertheless,  incon- 
teatable.  MM.  de  Blacbe,  Guersant,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  Bamec 
have  observed  several  examples  of  it,  and  1  have  collected  aix  cues  of 
this  disease  io  the  practice  of  M.  Trousseau.  Tiie  youngest  child  wh 
only  three  montlis  old,  and  the  eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  »w-  J 
ond  year.  No  statistics  an  he  based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts  ;  thaj 
only  value  they  have  consists  in  their  ovemiUng  an  opinion  falsely  ai 
ited  in  medical  science. ' '  I  have  witnessed  the  post-mortem  of  fivo  e< 
of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring  in  children  under  the  age  of  on«  JM 
as  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics,  and  the  ago  of  one  of  these  « 
four  months.  In  two,  perhaps  I  should  say  three,  of  the  five  the  pna- 
encfl  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  was  not  positively  demonstrated';  bat 
in  all  of  the  five  cases  miliary  tubercles  were  present  in  the  lungs  mi 
other  organs,  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  meningeal  toflaiD- 
mation  of  a  tuborcolar  character. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  proportion  of 
tubercularto  non-tubercular  cases  is  lai^er  than  under  this  age,  iheciceHW 
not   so  great,  according  to  my    statistics,  as  the   remarks    of  some  ob- 
servers lead  as  to  suppose.     There  can    be    no    accurate  statiatici  of 
tubercular  meningitis  without  careful  post-mortem  examination   of  Ihs 
state  of  the  brain  and  other  organs  in  each  supposed  case,  and  this  exam- 
ination sometimes  shows  the  meningitis  to  be  d  on -tubercular,  when  ibe 
symptoms  and  signs  bad  indicat«d  its  tubercular  character.      As  an  exiio- 
ple,  may  be  mentioned  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  children's  service  of 
Charity  llospital,  in  March,  186S.     The  infant  died  at  the  age  of  twen^ 
months,  having  had  a  cough  of  moderate  severity  at  least  three  weeks  b»-  . 
fore  death,  and  symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days.     It  ws 
erably  wasted,  and  was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis.     At  the  iiutop«7vl 
no  tubercles  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  parts  of  both  Inii 
were  hepatized.     A  fibrinous  deposit,  varying  in  thickness,  w 
over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic  commissure,  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvia^ 
over  the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  b^f  and  also  npon  the  super 
lohe  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere.     As  the  examination  failed  to  discorg 
any  tubercles,  the  meningitis  was  considered  non-tubercular.     Those  w 
make  these  examinations,  failing  to  find  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  olhtt] 
organs   in    which    they    usually    occur,    should    examine   the    lymphatia 
glands,  since  cheesy  glands  may  \m  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles 
in  the  meninges,  while  the  organs  of  the  trunk  remain  unaffected.     Tbo 
presence  of  cheesy  glands  in  the  absence  of  viscera)  tubercles,  and  with 
granulations  upon  the  meninges,  small,   covered  with  fibrin,  and  of  a 
doubtful  character,  goes  far  toward  establishing  the  tubercular  natore  el 
the  meningitis.     Since  the  cases  which  furnished  the  above  Bl«tistics  wan  J 
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observed,  now  more  than  Ituitecn  jears,  I  )isve  been  led  bj  a  more 
extended  experience,  and  OH}>eciull;_  by  the  obscrvaUon  of  cases  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  where  there  is  ample  materia),  to  regard  not 
only  the  presence  or  absenee  of  tubercles,  but  also  of  caseoua  subBtaace, 
a«  the  proper  teet  of  the  form  <if  meningitis.  Not  a  few  that  seem  at  tirst 
to  have  non-tnbercukr  meuingjlis  will  be  found,  on  more  thorough  exum- 
inatioD,  to  have  caseous  subaUmce  in  some  part,  the  result  of  a  pre-existing 
iuflimmiation  ;  and  if  we  regard  tbe  inlbuiiiDation  of  thb  meninges  occur- 
ring under  such  circumstjinces  us  tubercular,  tlie  relative  proportion  of 
tubercular  cases  would  be  considerably  augmented.  The  following  is  an 
example  :  When  on  duty  in  the  Hsylum  in  Augnst,  1881,  an  infant  about 
one  year  old  died  of  meningitis.  No  tubercles  were  observed  in  the  fibrin 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  Sssurea  of  Sylvius  but  one  inflam- 
matory nodule  (cerebritis)  as  largo  as  a  chestnut,  with  suppuration  inside, 
was  found  at  the  summit  of  one  hemisphere.  No  tulwreles  could  lie  de- 
tected in  any  of  the  o^ans  of  the  trunk,  unless  n  few  whitish  spots  in  the 
spleen  were  of  this  nature,  but  the  broQchial  glands  were  cheesy  and  soft- 
ened, and  the  middle  lobe  of  tliu  right  lung  also  contained  cheesy  sub- 
stance. It  seemed  to  me  probable  that  some  of  this,  degenerated  product 
taken  up  by  the  vessels  had  lodged  in  the  meninges  and  produced  the 
tubercular  neoplasm  there,  wiiieh  was  bidden  under  the  fibrin.  (See  article 
Tuberculosis.) 

AoE. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  tubercular  and 
aon- tubercular,  in  forty-two  caaea  iu  my  collection  : 

tCiaea.  Age. 

1 2i  weeks.     (Anlopey.) 

2 2  moDtba. 

30 From  3  to  12  months. 

10 "1  jear  m  3  fears. 

S "8  years  to  6    " 

4 OvetOyeats. 


Riliiet  Bod  Bartbes  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in  menin- 
gitis. Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  and  the 
result  is  somewhat  diScreut. 

In  thirty-two  cases  of  n  on -tubercular  niouingitia  observed  by  these 
antbors,  eight  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two  years  to  five, 
and  eighteen  over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety-eight  casts  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  two  wore  under  the  age  of  one  year,  fifty-one  between 
the  i^ces  of  one  year  and  five,  ttiirty-cight  between  the  ages  of  five  years 
jven  between  len  and  fifteen  years, 

AL  Anatomy. — Tliis  diflers  considerably  in  different  cases. 
The  dura  mater  is  UBually  unaffected  or  is  affected  secondarily.  In  many 
caaea  it  retains  its  normal    Rppeamnce,    its    internal   surface   remaining 
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amootli  nod  poliiihed,  while  in  otlien  it  is  more  or  less  injec^d,  and  iu 
internal  surface  dim  or  lustreless.  Tbe  free  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  tot- 
merly  designated  tbe  visceral  arachnoid,  is  in  a  great  part  of  iti  eiteol 
unchanged,  but  is  often  hyper»mic,  or  dry  and  cloudy,  or  opaqoe.  ovk 
the  seat  of  the  iDflammation.  Exudation  dues  not  oi;«ar  upon  tbe  tnt 
surface  of  the  pia  mater,  however  intense  the  inflaminatioii. 

In  meningitis,  tubercular  and  n on- tubercular,  the  inflammatory  acUan 
occurs  in  the  pia  mater.  In  its  meshes,  or  underneath  them,  those  leaiont 
result  which  characterize  tbe  disease,  and  to  which  other  Ic&ions  itre  sec- 
ondary. Tubercular  meningitis  is  most  frequently  basilar,  or  ts  buiUr 
chictiy  and  primarily,  although  tbe  infiammatioo  may  extend  along  the 
Mdes  of  the  hemispheres.  The  nieningilia  is  ordinarily  most  ialeaia 
around  the  pons  Varolii  in  th»  subamehuoid  space  and  along  the  Gtcnm 
of  Sylvius,  for  the  tubercular  neoplasm  occars  chiefly  at  the  base  of  tb« 
brun  and  along  the  vessels.  In  n  on -tubercular  meningitis,  the  inflan. 
nation  may  also  occur  at  the  base.  It  may  in  young  infants  be  q; 
diffuse,  and  of  little  intensity  in  any  one  place,  producing,  in  additiosf 
hypenemia  of  the  pia  mater,  slight  cloudiness  and  a  moderate  or  i 
escape  of  leucocytes  from  the  blood,  tliese  (pus-cells)  being  perhaps  vitll 
only  under  the  microscope.  In  meningitis,  due  toestension  of  infla 
tion  from  an  otitis  media,  the  inflammatory  action  is  intense,  confinodfl 
the  portion  of  tlic  meninges  nearest  the  ear,  and  is  often  attended  bj  B 
flammation  of  adjoining  brain -substance,  with  perhaps  tlie  fonnatiosfl 
an  abscess.  If  the  cause  be  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  tncningitii 
'apt  to  bo  at  tho  summit  of  the  brain. 

The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  vessel),  I 
in  the    depressions  between  tbe    convolutions,  and  the  opacity  ii 
marked  in  these  situations.     Pus,  when  present,  is  often  semi-solid.  I 
the  small   proportion   of  tiijuor  puris  which  it  contains,  even  in  recent 
caaes.     If  tlie  disease  have  continued  several  days,  the  liquor  puris  may  be 
mostly  absorbed,  and  the  pus-cell  becoming  shrivelled,  irregular,  i 
gated,  may  resemble  closely  the  cheesy  transformation  of  tubercle -celli 

The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.  It  doca  t 
neoally  att^n  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals  from  v 
brain  undemcath.  If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  the  anterior  ai 
middle  lobes  are  united  by  it.  It  is  usually  infiltrated  through  the  N 
stance  of  the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  little  masses  of  variable  size,  ofl| 
not  as  large  aa  a  pin's  head,  appear  at  the  point  of  inflammation, 
masses  are  firm,  of  a  whitish  color,  or  a  light  yellow,  snd  iheir  n 
varies  in  different  ca.«cs.  They  consist  of  a  firm,  homogeneoi 
containing  granular  matter,  and  cells  which  often  bear  a  close  i 
blance  to  tuherclc'Corpuscles,  but  arc  distinct.  These  corpuacnlar  b 
are  plastic  nuclei  or  plastic  cells,  often  shnmken.     It  is  seen,  then,  I 


u  morbid  products  which  may  be  iinstuken  for  tubctck  ; 
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pDB  nhich  has  been  in  great  measure  deprived  of  its  liquid  clement,  and 
which  way  resorable  cheesy  tubercular  matter,  the  other,  plastic  nuclei 
collected  in  little  bodies,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  form  of  crude 
tubercle.  I  once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  mieroscojiisls  and  pathologists 
of  this  city  some  of  the  exudation  from  a  case  of  meningitiB,  the  cellular 
element  in  which  could  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  shrunken  tubercle- 
coqiUHck'B.  The  exudation  was  from  a  child  two  years  and  eight  montbs 
old,  with  good  health  prcvionsly  to  the  meningitis  ;  without  tubercles  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  with  parents  healthy,  and  with  no  predisposition  to 
tubetcuUr  disease-  This  microscopist,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the 
case,  or  character  of  the  family,  and  ignorant,  like  all  of  us  at  that  time, 
of  the  true  tubercle -cell,  pronounced  the  exudation  tubercular  after  a 
careful  examination  with  t!ic  microscope.  Boudiut  saya  :  "  The  whitish 
iniliary  granulations  which  are.observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater 
hare  a  certain  consistency  and  tenacity  which  render  them  difficult  to  tear 
with  the  needles  nsed  for  the  preparation  for  the  microsco[ie.  These 
bodies  are  formed  :  1.  Of  fibro-plaalic  elements,  whether  nuclei  or  fusi- 
form fibres  ;  oval-shapcd  cells  are  generally  present,  but  not  always.  The 
nuclei  are  oval  or  spherical,  generally  very  small — that  is  to  say,  they 
hardly  exceed  in  diameter  O.OOB  mm.  to  0,000  mm.  The  presence  of 
these  little  spherical  nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power 
than  650  diameters,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  the 
differences  which  separate  them  from  the  elements  of  tubercles  ;  the  fusi- 
form fibres  are  small  and  rare.  2.  There  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of 
amorphous  homogeneous  matter,  in  which  minute  granulations  are  scat- 
t«red  ;  it  is  very  dense,  and  keeps  the  other  elements  strongly  united  to- 
gether, HO  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  them  completely,  3.  Vessels  are 
very  mrely  observed  ;  the  fibres  of  cellular  tissue  are  also  rare,  or  alto- 
gether wanting." 

There  being  two  microscopic  elements  which  are  distinct  from  tubcrcn- 
lar  formations,  but  are  liable  to  bo  mistaken  for  them,  namely,  shrivelled 
pns-cella  and  plastic  nuclei,  more  or  less  altered,  it  is  seen,  in  part  at 
least,  why  the  old  writeni,  and  some  of  a  more  recent  date,  either  bold 
that  all  meaingitis  is  tubercular,  or  that  there  arc  comparatively  few  non- 
tahercular  cases. 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  cases  of  tme  tubercular  meningitis  which, 
even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination,  might  be,  and  proba- 
bly often  have  been,  regarded  as  non -tubercular.  In  order  to  an  under- 
standing of  this  subject,  I  may  be  permjlled  to  repeat  certain  facts  already 
stated  in  the  article  on  tubercnlo.sis.  The  views  of  pathologists  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  the  primary  form  of  tubercle,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not 
tubercular  matter,  have  recently  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  tubercle-cell  is  around,  pale,  slightly  granular  cell,  identical 
n  appearance  with  the  normal  cell  of  the  lympathic  glands,  being  in  the 
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average  somewhat  smaller  tban  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood  ;  that  it 
is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  Ussne  by  prolifen- 
tion  ;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells,  and,  of  coarse,  has  fanctional 
activity  ;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell,  is  found  only  in  the  so-called  gnv 
semi-transparent  tubercle.  It  is  furthermore  known  that  what  hai 
heretofore  been  considered  the  tubercle -ceU,  namely,  the  irregular,  fiome. 
times  angular,  sometimes  oval  cell — without,  indeed,  any  typical  form^ 
may  be  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and  altered  tubercle-cell,  or  a  dead,  shriTelled, 
and  altered  pus  or  other  cell.  If,  therefore,  such  cells  are  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  microscope  their 
true  character.  We  can  only  form  our  opinion  in  reference  to  their 
'  nature  from  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  discovering  in  connec- 
tion with  them  the  true  tubercle-cell.  Those  products  which  have  been 
designated  cnide  tubercle  and  tubercular  infiltration,  contain  these  shriT- 
elled  cells,  or  shrivelled  nuclei  ;  and  they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inflammatory  origin,  without  either  the  tabe^ 
cular  product  or  diathesis. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  I  have  found,  in  a  large  propo^ 
tion  of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations,  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through  the  lungs,  and  per- 
haps other  organs,  in  small  masses,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin'i 
head,  and  some  occurring  as  mere  specks  scarcely  visible.  These  minate 
tubercular  formations  have  ordinarily  been  semi-transparent,  and  some- 
times even  transparent  like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the 
true  and  unchanged  tuberolo-cell.  Now  if  in  such  a  case  meoingitii 
occur,  we  may  find  the  tubercle-cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  But  failure  to  find  it,  even  with  protracted  microscopic  exam- 
ination, does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this  locality,  for  I  consider  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  each 
minute  points  of  tubercular  matter  as  are  seen  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  eke- 
where. 

The  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  detached 
and  removed  with  it.     The  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  much  in 
different  cases.     There  may  in  extreme  cases  be  pretty  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pia  mater.     In  cases  of  such  extensive  meningitis,  the  symp- 
toms are  apt  to  be  severe  and  the  course  of  the  diseaae  rapid.    Thas,  in 
the  month  of  April,  1866,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Protestand 
Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occasioDallj  «l 
dizziness,  but  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and  with  excelle-iii 
appetite,  till  Thursday,  when  she  was  affected  with  vertigo,  more  persk^cV 
ent  than  previously,  and  with  headache.     At  2  p.m.  on  the  follow m^nig 
day  she  was  seized  with  general  convulsions,  and  continued  insensible  en 
nearly  80»  with  occasional  convulsive  movements,  till  Monday,  when 
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died  comatose.  Tbe  pia  mater  at  t]ie  vertex,  sidea,  and  base  of  the  brun 
had  a  cloodf  appearance,  and  underneath  it,  in  places,  was  a  thick, 
creamy  sabstance  in  smal]  quantity,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope, 
proved  to  be  pus,  the  largest  amount  being  near  the  pons  Varolii.  There 
was  no  tubercle  under  the  meninges  or  elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable 
fibrinous  exudation.     The  inflammation  in  this  case  was  obviously  intense. 

The  only  additional  lesions  noticed  were  moderat«  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  an  increase  in  tbo  quantity  of  the  cerebro -spinal  fiiiid. 

If  the  disease  be  protracted  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  rare,  or  even 
leu  lime,  the  exuded  substance  may  undei^o  further  changes,  such  as 
occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thns,  on  the 
SOth  of  April,  1860,  we  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  an  infant 
at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, it  was  stated,  for  several  weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Prominent  among  tlie  symptoms  referable  to  the  cercbro-sjiinal 
system  toward  the  cloae  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck.  The  appearance  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  an- 
terior half  of  the  brain  was  cnntplctely  encased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearenee  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and  ap- 
peared slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum.  Examined 
nnder  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  contain  numerous 
cells,  among  which  could  be  distinguished  some  resembling  pus-cells,  but 
nearly  all  had  undei^one  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration.  Here  and 
there  was  seen  a  lai^e  cell  containing  numerous  small  oil-globules,  the 
GOtoponnd  granular  cell  of  pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  hyportemic.  On  making  an  in- 
ciuon  through  it,  red  points  are  seen  upon  the  cut  aorface,  which  indicate 
the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  inflammation  rarely  extends  to 
the  walla  of  the  ventricles,  hnt  the  choroid  plexus  is  injected.  In  excep- 
tional instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  in- 
fant, two  and  a  half  weeks  old,  whose  case  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
about  two  ounces  of  purulent  fluid  escaped  on  opening  the  left  ventricle. 
A  amall  amoant  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  contained  in  the  right 
Tentricle.  The  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  serum  is  one  of 
the  common  results  of  meningitis.  This  fluid  is  clear  or  straw-colored, 
or  it  is  turbid  In  consequence  of  being  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  soft- 
ened bpiin- substance.  The  quantity  does  not  exceed  two,  three,  or  fonr 
oances,  and  is  often  not  more  than  one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
The  distension  of  the  two  rentriclcs  is  ordinarily  untfomi.  as  they  are 
united  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  but  now  and  then  one  ventricle  is  found 
t  distended  than  the  ether.  If  there  be  considerable  effusion,  the 
biain  ia  compressed  and  the  convolutions  have  a  flattened  appearance,  un- 
less the  cranial  bones  are  still  separated  so  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  If 
tbo  sntures  and  fontanelles  be  open  the  cranial  arch  is  expanded.  »omo- 
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times  quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye.  From  the  same  cause  the  anterior 
foDtanelle,  if  open,  is  elevated.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  enlarged  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  effusion,  and  the  portions  of  the  brain  which 
separate  the  yentricles  are  sometimes  lacerated.  In  many  cases  the 
cerebral  substance  surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  is  softened.  The 
softening  is  found  in  all  degrees,  from  the  least  appreciable  deviation 
from  the  normal  consistence  to  a  state  of  diffluence  so  that  the  brain  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  cream.  Hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  ex. 
plain  the  cause  of  this  change  in  consistence,  Tirhich  are  not  entirely  safis. 
factory.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  attested  by  all  observers, 
though  there  are  exceptional  cases.  Thus  Dr.  West  has  records  of  the 
condition  of  the  brain  in  fifty-nine  cases,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  there 
was  considerable  softening,  and  in  the  remaining  twenty-two  the  consis- 
tence was  normal. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  meningitis  in  children  are  basilar,  and 
portions  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  functions  of  these  nerves  are  so  seriously  impaired  in 
this  disease.  Compression  of  these  nerves,  or  extension  of  inflammation 
to  their  sheaths,  affords  explanation  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  as  the 
sigliing  respiration,  abnormalities  of  the  eye,  etc. 

Although  the  above  remarks  relating  to  the  anatomical  characters  of 
meningitis  are  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  disappointed  at  the  autopsies  of  young  in- 
fants who  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  in  not  finding 
more  lesions.  Moderate  hyperaemia  of  the  pia  mater,  its  slight  opacity 
or  cloudiness  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  with  the  presence  of 
a  few  wandering  white  corpuscles,  without  any  fibrinous  exudation,  widi 
no  increase  of  liquid  external  to  the  brain,  but  a  considerable  increase  of 
it  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  hypersemia  of  the  choroid  plexus,  with 
nearly  natural  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  brain,  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  the  only  lesions  when  I  had  expected  to  find  marked  ana- 
tomical changes. 

I  am  fully  convinced  from  my  own  observations  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, physicians  who  supposed  that  they  were  treating  tubercular  mec^ 
ingitis,  and  at  the  autopsies  discovered  within  the  cranium  tubercl 
without  any  inflammatory  lesion,  but  with  a  larger  increase  of  the  ce 
bro-spinal  liquid,  have  been  treating  cases  in  which  in  addition  to 
meningeal  tubercles,  which  were  latent,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tal 
cular  and  cheesy,  so  that  by  their  increased  size  they  compressed 
vense  innominate  within  the  thorax,  thus  preventing  the  free  flow 
blood  from  the  brain,  and  causing,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  cerebri 
and  meningeal  congestion,  with  more  or  less  transudation  of  serum, 
with  no  meningitis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  non-tubercular  meningitis  are  not  fully 
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tained.     Active  cerebral  congestion  frequently  occurring,  however  pro- 
duced, appears  to  be  one  of  the  common  causes  in  young  infants.  In  at  least 
three  instances  I  have  known  meningitis  occur  in  infants  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eight  months,  after  severe  and  protracted  bronchitis,  which 
had  been  attended  with  the  usual  heat  of  head.     The  disappearance  of 
eruptions  upon  the  scalp,  at  or  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
the  meningitis,  has  often  been  observed.     I  have  witnessed  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  non -tubercular  meningitis,  as  well  as  of  meningitis  which,  if 
not  tubercular,  occurred  at  least  in  a  decidedly  scrofulous  state  of  system. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  head,  and  the  prolonged 
action  of  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  even  without  direct  exposure 
of  the  head  to  the  sun,  are  common  causes  during  the  summer  months  in 
^ew  York  City.     I  once  attended  a  child  with  this  disease  who  had  been 
much  exposed  bareheaded  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  August  and 
September,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  hot 
weather,  found  hypersemia,  opacity,  and  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  pia 
mater  at  the  summit  of  the  brain,   while  the  base  of  the  brain  seemed 
nearly  or  quite  normal. 

In  the  Jahrhuchf,  Kinderhrankh,  for  October,  1875,  Dr.  Soltmann,  of 
Breslau,  reports  three  cases,  in  which  intense  cerebral  hypersemia,  and 
probably  meningitis,  occurred  from  solar  heat.  In  all  three  children  the 
attack  was  sudden,  the  febrile  movement  and  heat  of  head  intense,  and  the 
progress  rapid.  The  first  had  convulsions,  the  second  automatic  move- 
ments, and  the  third,  the  oldest,  aged  four  years,  when  able  to  speak^ 
complained  of  violent  headache. 

The  statistics  of  New  York  City  show  that  congestive  and  inflammatory 

maladies  of  the  brain  and  its  covering  are  more  common  during  July  and 

August,  which  are   the  months  of  maximum  atmospheric  heat,  than  in 

otherinonths  of  the  year.     For  example,  in  July  and  August,  1875,  one 

hundred  and  sixty-seven  died  of  these  maladies,  or  one  in  every  nine  and 

eight-tenths  who  died  from  local  disease,  while  during  the  entire  year 

only  seven  hundred  and  ten  died  from  the  same,  or  one  in  every  fifteen 

who  perished  from  local  diseases. 

July,  1876,  in  New  York  City,  was  characterized  by  excessive  and  long- 
continued  atmospheric  heat,  the  temperature  in  the  Central  Park  Obser- 
vatory in  the  shade  never  falling  below  61®,  though  never  above  98°,  and 
having  a  mean  of  82.9"*.     There  was  also  unusual  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, since  during  the  entire  month  prior  to  July  30th,  there  were,  only 
fourteen  hours  of  rain,  with  a  rain-fall  of  .77  of  an  inch,  and  the  average 
atmospheric  humidity  was  represented  by  65,  saturation  being  denoted  by 
100.    During  this  month  I  treated  in  my  private  practice  four  fatal  cases, 
all  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven. years,  which  I  diagnosticated 
meningitis,  none  of  them  presenting  any  symptoms   of  otitis  or  tuber- 
culosis.    It  would  seem  that  the  atmospheric  heat  had  much  to  do  with 
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the  derclopment  of  tbe  discRso  in  thcso  fssc».   One  died  in  two  days,  l»t 
in  tlie  others  there  was  the  nsoal  dnration. 

A  not  infreqnent  cause,  eepccially  among  the  Btrumous  familiee  of  the 
cities,  is  otitic  media,  and  cartes  of  the  putrons  portion  of  the  t«mpon] 
bone,  the  inflarnination  extending  to  the  mcningea.  Sinro  tnlieTcuUt 
meningitis  is  due  to  the  irritating  efiect  of  tubercles  in  or  under  the  p 
mater,  it  usually  occurs  where  tubercles  are  most  abundantly  dcrelope 
that  is,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  conree  of  tbc  vessels  in  tl 
inler-gyral  Bpaccs.  The  inflammation  is  commonly  excited  wh«D  they  a 
still  small,  even  minntc. 

pRRuoKiTORT  Staob. — Meningi^H  is  nsnally  preceded  by   symplOiBft 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.     In  most  c 
of  this  malady,  which   I  have  seen,  there  was  a  prodromic  period,  wffJ 
ing  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.    The  symptoms  of  this  period  sK  oV 
Bcure,  and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other  and  distinct  nSrction^^ 

The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching  loses  bis  sccastomed 
vivacity  and  cheerfniness.  lie  has  a  melancholy  and  subdued  appear- 
ance, being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fretful,  withoat  apparent 
cause.  lie  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his  playthings  or  companions 
for  a  brief  period,  when  he  turns  from  them  with  evident  displeosofe. 
Unexpected  and  loud  noises  and  bright  lights  are  evidently  painfnL  If 
old  enough  to  describe  his  sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dini- 
ness,  and  at  other  times  of  headache.  T^i^  ill-humor,  if  bis  wishes  ire 
not  immediately  gratifled,  or  if  tbey  are  denied,  is  often  scarcely  endon- 
ble  on  the  part  of  friends,  who  are  iffnorant  of  the  cHUse,  There  is  great 
difierenee,  however,  in  diflerent  cases,  as  r^arda  this  symptom.  Some 
are  inclined  to  bo  taciturn  and  quiet,  while  others  are  almost  constantly 
fretting.  The  appetite  is  capricious  ;  at  one  time  it  is  pretty  good,  st 
another  it  is  poor  or  even  entirely  lost.  The  patient  may  take  a  fea 
monthfnls  of  food,  or,  if  an  infant,  nurse  for  a  moment,  when  his  hnngei 
appears  satisfied,  and  he  will  take  nothing  more.  The  bowels  are  fi 
or  inclined  to  constipation.  The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has  times  of  a 
eration,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  toward  the  close  o 
premonitory  stage.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very  different  in  diffo*^* 
emt  cases.  Upon  an  average  it  is  perhaps  about  two  weeks,  but  it  is  often 
longer.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  symptoms,  both  during  the  inflsni' 
raation  and  prei-iously,  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  those  wbtob  a 
from  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  be  of  sliort  duration,  the  effect  of  i 
feet  nutrition  is  obvious  before  it  closes.  The  flesh  becomes  soft  ai 
flabbv,  or  there  is  actual  emaciation,  though  generally  slight.  The  p 
tient  loses  his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand  or  to  walk,  and  mo^ 
easily  Fatigued.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  no n -tubercular  fonn,  ] 
monitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are  slight  and  of  short  duration. 


8  hunger  . 
e  Fegiiltt^^ 
of  aec«b^| 
seoft^H 
in  diffo*^^ 
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Stmptoms. — Dr.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  eentnry,  when  the  tendency 
was  toward  refioenient  rather  thnn  simplicity  in  classilieatioTi,  divided 
tneDiDgitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symptoniB,  esppcially  the 
pnltic.  Many  subsequent  writers,  following  Whytt's  example,  have  rec- 
ognised three  stages,  based  not  upon  the  anatornical  uhnractcrs  of  the 
disease,  but  upon  tlie  succession  of  symptoms.  Sitch  division  of  menin- 
gitis is  in  great  measure  arbitrary,  since  in  one  case  the  same  symptom 
oscnrs  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed,  and  inflammation  is  developed, 
some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present  remain  and  are  in- 
tensified, and  other  new  and  more  characteristic  symptoms  appear.  There 
are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent  improvement.  The  child  is  quiet, 
often  lying  with  his  eyes  shut.  If  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  expression  of 
the  face,  and  is  irritated  by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention  or  amuse* 
him.  He  rarely  smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices  them  for  a 
moment,  when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.  During  sleep  there  is  often 
at  first  a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when  aroused  he  has  the 
aspect  of  real  sickness  ;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes  contracted,  as  if  from 
headache  ;  the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look,  and  are  tamed  away  to 
avoid  the  gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the  light.  1/  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle  be  open,  it  is  observed  to  he  prominent  and  pulsating  forcibly.  If 
consciousness  be  not  lost,  and  the  patient  be  of  sufficient  age,  he  com- 
plaint of  headache,  or  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body.  The  tongne  is 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur  ;  the  appetite  is  lost  or  poor  ;  there 
is  seldom  much  thirst  ;  moro  or  less  naasea  and  constipation  are  present. 
As  the  inflammation  continues,  and  usually  within  three  or  four  days 
from  its  commencement,  symptoms  arise  which  dispel  all  doubts,  if  there 
were  any,  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  disease.  The  vita!  powers  are  now  evi- 
dently beginning  to  yield.  The  surface  generally  is  more  pallid,  and  there 
is  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  appearance,  and,  after  some 
minutes,  disappearance,  of  spots  or  patches,  or  even  streaks  of  active  con- 
gestion upon  the  face,  forehead,  or  the  ears.  These,  having  a  bright  red 
color,  contrast  strongly  with  the  general  pallor.  Ordinarily  they  are 
irregularly  circular  or  oval,  and  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  A  red  spot  or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  be  pressed 
upon  the  surface  or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.  It  continues  a  few  minutes 
and  then  gradually  fades.  Tronsseau  calls  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature.  The  face 
and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and  after  some  minutes,  without 
any  excitement  or  other  appreciable  cause,  the  temperature  rises,  so  that 
the  surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  to  remain. 
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though  partially  obBcnred,  til!  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-sin  hc^ttn  i 
death.  The  patient  will  uHOally  open  his  mouth  for  drinks,  whifh  m 
placed  to  his  lip,  when  there  is  do  other  evidence  of  intelligence,  u 
when  sight  and  hearing  are  evidently  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting  but  melanelinlj  fa 
tare  of  the  disease.  Among  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms,  and  fs 
quently  ibo  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  tiie  eye.  Tliis  organ  Ehoni 
be  walehod  from  day  to  day  when  the  diagnosis  is  uncertiun,  Deviatit 
from  its  normal  state  affords  evidence  of  meningitis.  The  pupils  aresei 
to  dilate  or  contract  sluggishly  by  variations  in  the  inteoMty  of  the  li^ 
or  thoy  are  not  of  ibe  same  sixe  with  those  of  unother  individual  to 
the  same  amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Sometimes  the  first  percepUb 
deviation  from  the  normal  state  is  an  incqrialily  in  the  size  of  the  pnpil| 
while  in  others  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  observed.  At  a  later  stage,  i 
generally  till  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  parnllelism  of  the  eyes  is  Ic 
and  in  most  patients  they  have  an  .upward  direction.  After  effuiuon  I 
occurred,  tlie  pupils  arc  commonly  diluted.  As  death  approitclies,  I 
eyes  become  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  collects  in  the  inner  ani 
of  the  eye  and  between  the  eyelids.  This  secretion  is  not  abundant,  I 
it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  unite  the  lids.  Tho  sense  of  hearing  ispn 
ably  lost  as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of  sight,  but  the  sense 
touch  continues  longer.  Thi>  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur, 
near  the  close  of  life,  when  it  is  sometimes  dry.  The  appetite  is 
ually  lost,  but  often  drinks  are  taken  with  apparent  relish,  even  w] 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  consciousness.  There  are  two  syinpto 
pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  which  are  rarely  absent,  and  whi 
possess  great  diagnostic  value  ;  one  is  vomiting,  the  other  constipatic 
In  some  patients,  irrilabiiity  of  stomach  begins  at  so  early  a  period  tl 
It  is  really  prodromic  ;  it  is  rarely  absent.     Barrier  collected  the  recm 


of  eighty  patients  with  n 


ningitis,  i 


D  seventy'Gve  of  tbeso  ibis  symi 


a  prencnt.  It  is  due  to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  tl 
stomach  and  hrain,  through  Ibe  ganglionic  system  of  nerves.  The  vom 
iting  occurs  without  effort,  and  usually  at  intervals,  for  several  days.  I 
is  a  sudden  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  apparently  withoil 
preceding  or  subsequent  nausea.  It  contrasts,  therefore,  with  the  ToU 
iting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended  by  distressing  symptoint 
With  some  it  occurs  frequently,  wilh  others  not  more  than  two  or  thn 
limes  doily.  Commencing  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis,  or  even  pril 
to  it,  it  occurs  less  often  as  the  drowsiness  becomes  more  profound, 
Gnally  ceases.  Constipation  is  also  present,  usually  from  the  coiumenca 
ment  of  the  meningitis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  peisisteit 
symptoms,  continuing  through  the  entire  sickness,  unless  reliered  bi 
medicine,  or  onlesa  there  he  a  coexisting  diarrhttal  affection.  Often,  nhei 
diarrha'a  precedes  the  meningitis,  it  ceases  the  moment  tlie  latter  col 
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The  coDfllipation  in  this  disease  is  easily  oven^ome  by  pai^A- 
tives,  Seveml  writera  speak  of  retraction  of  the  abdomen  as  a  sign  of 
meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  according 
to  Golis.  aidd  in  distinguishing  raeningitis  from  fever.  The  anterior  nb- 
dominal  wall  approaches  the  spine,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  are  distinctly  felt.  Rilllet  and  Barthez,  who  have  rarely  ob- 
aerred  this  retraction  except  in  cerebral  diaeaaes,  attribute  it  to  the  state 
of  the  int«atinea  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it  is  nearly 
natural  during  certain  honrs  and  afterward  accelerated.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four,  the 
pal»e  undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes  slower,  and  at  the  same 
time  irregular.  The  irregularity  usually  consists  in  an  intermittcnce  of 
the  pulse  after  each  six  or  eight  beats.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  pulse 
varies,  so  that  a  feeble  puliation  is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater  volume 
and  strength.  The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  fiul  to 
arrest  atteution.  From  110  or  1-20  beats  per  minute  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  inflammation  it  often  descends  to  a  frequency  even  less  thtin  the  nor- 
mal adult  pulse.  At  an  advanced  period,  as  death  approaebes,  the  pulse 
again  becomes  accelerated  and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  moderately  acceler- 
ated, but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.  When  the  disease  has  continued  a 
few  days,  the  time  nsusily  varying  from  three  or  four  to  more  than  a 
week,  a  marked  alteration  occurs  in  the  respiratory  movements.  Their 
rhythm,  like  that  of  the  pulse,  is  di.iturbed.  The  breathing  is  irregular, 
intermittent,  and  accompanied  by  sighs.  This  change  in  pulse  and  res- 
piration corresponds  with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  shows  that  the 
bruin  is  becoming  seriously  involved. 

When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which  have  been 
described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symptom  is  often  pres- 
ent, namely,  convnisiona.  Its  occurrence  diminishes  greatly  the  prospect 
of  a  favorable  issue.  The  severity  and  extent  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments vary  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  partial  or  general.  Their 
daraUon  is  often  brief,  but  they  reeur  three  or  four  times  through  the 
day.  Thej-  are  preceded  by  cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express 
their  sensations,  and  often  by  drowsiness.  Each  convulsive  attack  ends  in 
Btill  greater  drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to 
the  hydrocephalic  cry.  At  intervals  the  patient,  without  being  disturbed, 
and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a  scream  or  sharp  cry,  and 
immediately  relapses  into  his  former  state.  This  cry  is  more  common  in 
the  commencement  of  the  meningitis  than  subsequently,  and  in  many  it 
is  absent  or  is  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  glandular  system  participates 
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in  the  general  loss  or  derangement  of  function.  Tears  are  seldom  died, 
even  when  the  child  is  mach  irritated,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  di> 
minished.  The  small  amount  of  urine  passed  sustains  an  important  rdt- 
tion  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  therapeutics. 

The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and  respiration 
are  changed  in  the  manner  stated.  The  drowsiness  becomes  more  pro- 
found, the  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  senai- 
tion  and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost.  But  even  in  this  state,  if  nutri- 
ment and  stimulants  be  administered  with  regularity,  the  child  often 
lives  several  days  longer  than  the  friends  believed  to  be  possible.  At 
length  increasing  feebleness  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the 
face  and  limbs  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  in  a  state 
of  coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  we  observe  in  ordinary  cases 
of  meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But  he  will  be 
disappointed  who  expects  that  the  above  description  will  apply  to  all 
cases. 

Meningitis  may  be  so  violent  and  rapid  that  both  the  character  and 
succession  of  symptoms  are  different  from  those  which  have  been  stated. 
Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  with  no  prodromic  symp- 
toms excepting  occasional  dizziness  and  slight  headache,  was  taken  sick  on 
Thursday,  had  convulsions  on  Friday,  and  from  this  time  continued 
either  in  convulsions  or  coma  till  her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even  in 
cases  of  the  usual  duration  and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the  m 
prominent  symptoms  upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be  lacking, 
The  following  was  a  case  of  this  kind  : 

Case. — On  the  6th  of  April,  1862,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  two  ye 
and  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  pre 
ing  year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previously  had  had  t 
or  three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.     His  head  was  unusually  large, 
whenever  much  indisposed  he  often  had  symptoms  premonitory  of  con- 
vulsion's, which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that 
sleep  was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well, 
the  restlessness  at  night  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  hearty  supper, 
succeeding  nights,  however,  he  was  restless,  and,  when  questioned, 
plained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.     In  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to 
drooping  in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  was  not  quite  so  good  as 
viously.     He  had  continued  in  this  way  about  a  week  when  my  first 
was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but  iP^p-aa 
never  severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where  he  f'^t 
sick,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium,  pressure  upon  which  w^as 
sometimes  tolerated,  but  at  other  times  painful.  The  following 
toms  were  noted  :  tongue  slightly  furred,  anorexia,  thirst,  constipati 
scantiness  of  urine,  no  neadache  or  unusual  heat  of  head  during  any 
of  his  sickness.     He  vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the  7th  to  the  I  ^i^^ 
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of  April,  when  the  irriUbility  of  stomach  ceased,  and  tliere  was  no  return 
of  ihift  Bymptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiral'ioa  was  first  observed  to  lie  irregular  and 
sighing,  and  the  puUe  interrailtent.  TLese  symptoins,  so  tardily  de- 
velope'fi,  were  tiie  hrsl  which  indicated  cerebral  disease.  He  now  lay  most 
of  the  lime  in  bed,  with  eyes  closed,  surface  commonly  pallid,  with  occa- 
aiooal  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  upoo  the  cheek  or  forehead.  The 
pupils  responded  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  till  near  the  close  of  life, 
but  bright  lights  were  painful  ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  life  the 
left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right.  He  had  no  convulsions  or  any 
spasmodic  movement,  and  was  conscious  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death  ; 
the  mother  states  that  there  was  unetjuivocal  evidence  of  bis  recognition 
of  her  on  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  died  April  ITth,  nearly  three  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  ten  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  symptoms  which  were  distinctly  referable  to  the  brain. 

Aoropsr.  —Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  psin  had  been 
so  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom  ;  brain  and  its  membrnnes  some- 
what injected.  The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves  pre- 
sented evidences  of  inflammation.  There  was  such  opacity  of  the  pia 
mater  in  places  as  Co  conceal  the  brain  from  view.  The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  glued  together  by  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, and  on  the  left  side,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  was  a  thick  de- 
posit of  the  same  character.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about  an 
ounce  of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce  escaped  from  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  foramen  of  Monro  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  tha 
brain -substance  surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  was  somewhat  softened, 
bat  not  in  a  notable  degree. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  marked  sym|itoin  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  was  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be 
made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  disease  were  lacking.  This  case  ia,  there- 
fore, interesting  on  account  of  the  variation  in  symptoms  from  those  in 
the  usual  form  of  menlngitla.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  conscioua' 
ness  was  retained  as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of  life,  and  yet  the 
lesions  were  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  meningeal  inflammation.  It 
is  in  such  cases  that  a  wrong  dii^osis  is  apt  to  be  made,  to  the  injury  of 
the  patient  and  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

Occasionally  meningitis  may  continne  so  long  as  to  almost  justify  it« 
being  c&lled  chronic,  even  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  exudation 
upon  the  pia  mater.  In  the  few  cases  which  end  favorably,  the  svmp- 
toms  abate  gradually.  I  shall  deacribe  more  fully  the  termination  in 
speaking  of  prognosis. 

DiAONOsts. — It  is  of  the  utmost  imporljince  to  diagnosticate  menin- 
gitis in  its  first  stt^s,  since  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  com- 
menced early.  Certtuu  writers  describe  at  length  the  means  of  diagniM- 
ticating  the  simple  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  inflammation.    Differ- 
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entia)  di^osii  is  often  difficult,  aod  sometimes  inipOMible  ;  but  it  m 
tera  little,  practically,  whether  tlie  form  of  iho  disease  be  mc 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  importaut,  in  order  that  the  treatmoDt  be  ^ 
propriate,  to  diagnosticate  the  premonitory  or  loitia]  stage  of  i 
from  certain  other  aficctions  not  located  within  the  craainm.      Sontei 
remittent  or  continued  fever,  or  conatitutiODal  diatorbancee  ansiog  I 
irritation  in  the  digestive  system,  aimuUte  closely  incipient  meningeal  di 
ease,  ho  that  the  greatest'  care  and  discrimination  are  required  in  orderB 
make  a  correct  diagnosis.     Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  I  I 
known,  in  three  different  instances,  experienced  physicians  of  tbis  a 
mistake  commencing  meningitis  for  fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serions  enor 
tbey  bad  made  till  the  inflammation  had  reached  a  stage  from  which  re> 
covery  was  impossible.     In  order  to  avoid  error  in  the  diagnoMs  in 
premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  meningitis,  the  physician  should  take  tj 
to  observe  the  physiognomy,  and  note  every  symptom.     More  than  c 
protracted  visit  is  often  required  to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  exact  p 
logical  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commeacetnent  accompsoid 
by  greater  reatlesaneas,  fretfulneaa,  intolerance  of  light,  and  greater  w 
tion  of  symptoms  than  most  other  maladies.  One  familiarwith  the  pbn 
iognomy  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  discover  in  the  features  indi 
tion  of  greater  suffering,  of  more  serious  sickness,  than  is  commoiil 
present  in  other  malndies  which  simulate  this. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  emptio 
scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  importance,  taken  j| 
connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting,  syniptom*  4 
early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest  attention,  or,  in  absence  of  bM 
ache,  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  some  other  part.  But  we  may  II 
peat  that  familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  incuingitis  will  not  pro 
from  error  if  the  visits  of  the  physician  arc  hasty,  and  his  eiainim 
imperfect.  When  the  eyes  become  afit'cted,  tlio  respiration  and  c 
tion  irregular,  and  especially  when  convulsive  attacks  begin,  dJagao^  ■ 
easy.  In  fact,  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  nnpardonable  ; 
unfortunately,  ifpropcr  treatment  have  not  been  commenced  till  tbia  period 
it  will  he  of  little  service. 

PaoGHOaiB. — Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  earif  life. 
Whether  the  form  be  tubercular  or  not,  if  the  initial  stage  bare  paind 
without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  considered  inevitable, 
cular  meningitis,  however  early  recognized,  is  rarely  amenable  to  I 
ment.  M.  Guursant  (^(V.  Med.,  t.  icix.,  p.  40.3)  believes  that  i 
from  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  meningitis  is  possible.  '"  In  the  ; 
ond  stage,"  says  ho,  "  I  have  not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  « 
dred,  and  even  those  who  seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  a 
ward  under  a  return  of  the  same  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or 
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phthiiiis.  As  to  patients  in  wliom  the  disease  his  reached  its  third  stage, 
I  have  never  seen  them  improve  «vcii  for  a  moment. "  The  very  few  re- 
ported ca°>ea  which  resulted  favoraLIy  may  have  been,  as  M.  Guersant  hai 
intimnted  in  the  context,  CHsea  of  the  non- tubercular  fcimi.  Rjlliet  ftnd 
Buihez  believe  that  in  a  few  instancca  tubercular  meningitis  has  been 
cored  in  its  first  stage,  but  they  state  also  that  it  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  non -tubercular  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  pro- 
Tided  that  treatment  be  commenced  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  it  may  not  infrequently  be  averted,  wben  threat- 
ening, and  even  arrested  in  its  incipieticy,  In  many  such  cases  we  can- 
DOt,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  be  certain  that  the  ilisgnosis  is  correct. 
But  when  we  see  children  relieved,  who  present  precisely  those  premoni- 
tory and  even  initial  symptoms  which  occur  in  meningitis,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  at  least  some  of  ihem  would  have  had  the  genuine  disease  if  not 
relieved  by  the  measures  employed.  Thut  recovery  is  possible  from 
Bon-tubercular  meningitis  in  its  commencement,  is  also  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  a  few  recover  even  in  the  second  stage,  when  there  can  be  no 
error  of  diagnosis. 

Although  A  considerable  proportion  of  patients  with  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  recover,  even  when  the  symptoms  have  lieen  most  grave, 
I  have  known  only  two  recoveries  from  sporadic  meningilis  when  it  had 
reached  that  stage  In  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves 
were  impaired.  One  of  these  recovered  with  the  permanent  loss  of  sight, 
Ute  other  with  the  loss  of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordinary  Intelli- 
gence. Another  case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient, a  little  girl,  recovered  completely,  but  for  seveml  months  after  the 
Attack  seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  In  the  second  stage  of  meningitis,  treatment  properly 
•mployed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms.  Though  such  im- 
provement may  sene  to  encourage  physician  and  frienils,  it  shonld  not 
be  the  basis  for  a  favorable  prognosis  unless  it  continue  three  or  four  davs. 

Apparent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable  part  of  a 
day.  Is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in  an  infant  whose 
bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known  the  pulse  and  respiration 
to  become  more  regular  and  the  symptoms  generslly  improve,  though 
only  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says 
of  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  it  is  "  often  attende'd  with  romis- 
sions,  sometimes  Sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  appenrances  of 
convalescence.  The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes  those 
about  hiiD  again,  appears  to  his  anxlou't  parents  to  be  recovering,  but  in 
a  day  or  two  it  relapses  into  a  state  of  d"eper  coma  than  before.  And 
these    fallacious    symptoms    of    improvement    may    occur    more    than 
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and  the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to  the  extent  a&d 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  patient  Bat 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue  much  longer.  It  is  surprismg 
sometimes  how  long  the  patient  lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that 
death  seems  impending.  Sensation  and  consciousness  may  he  eitin- 
guished,  convulsions  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  surface  have  acquired 
almost  a  cadaveric  aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez  say  :  **  Often  have  we  inscribed  upon  our  notes  death  imminent,  and 
been  astonished  the  next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom  we  had 
scarcely  allowed  two  hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which  I  have  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  prognostic  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  has  been 
a  pulse  gradually  becoming  more  frequent  an«l  feeble,  though  other  symp- 
toms remain  as  before.  Tliis  change  in  the  pulse  is  usually  very  apparent 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remc^al  measures  should  be  prescribed  during  the 
premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fretfulness  or  irritability 
of  temper  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duce a  derivative  effect  from  this  organ.     To  this  end  the  patient  should 
be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened 
daily,  if  not  naturally,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines.     A  mustard  foot- 
bath at  night  and  occasionally  through  the  day  is  useful,  as  it  produces 
both  a  derivative  and  soothing  effect.     It  will  commonly  produce  a  few 
hours'  undisturbed  rest,  while  all  other  measures  except  medicine  fail.  If 
dentition  be  taking  place,  and  the  gums  are  swollen,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  employ  the  gum  lancet,  and  still  is  with  some  physicians,  but  I  for 
one  have  discarded  its  use  for  this  purpose.     Restlessness  from  dentitioim. 
or  restlessness  premonitory  of  meningitis,  requires  decided  doses  of  bro* 
mide  of  potassium,  which  will  relieve  the  symptoms  more  effectually  th&Ki 
the  lancet.     Three  grains  should  be  given  to  a  child  of  six  months, 
four  grains  to  one  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  repeated  if  necessary 
two  to  four  hours.     If  symptoms  indicate  the  near  approach  of  mcnii 
gitis,  or  its  incipicncy,  the  head  should  be  kept  constantly  cool  by  a  dol 
wrung  out  of  ice-water,  or,  better,  an  india-rubber  bag  containing  ice, 
cantliaridal  collodion  should  perhaps  be  applied  behind  one  or  both 
over  a  space  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Many  children   who   are   threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofuloi 
They  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease.  They  are,  pi^      f- 
haps,  to  a  certain  extent,  emaciated,  and  may  have  been  affected  witl:^^  i 
cough.     The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  children  indicate  the 
proach  of  the  tubercular  form  of  meningitis,  and  a  more  sustaining  coa^~ 
of  treatment  is  required  than  in  those  who  are  robust.     To  such  child.: 
cod-liver  oil  may  be  profitably  given,  three  times  daily,  togrther  with    'the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  perhaps  the  bromide.      They  should  «nlao 
be  taken  into  the  open  air,  with  proper  precautions,  and  every  hygk^nie 
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inenanre  should  be  cinployed  which  will  be  likely  tu  invigornte  the  eystcm 
without  exciting  the  hratn. 

Lobs  of  blood  is  not,  in  gencml,  required  during  the  piodromic  period 
nor  in  the  dise&se.  Tliose  of  a  Btrumous  cachexia,  or  those,  whether 
etrumous  or  uot,  who  uin  under  the  ago  of  two  years,  do  not,  nnless  ill 
very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by  leeches,  much  less  by  venesec- 
tion. There  is  one  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  early  loss  of  blood  may 
doubtless  be  of  service,  namely,  those  who  in  a  state  of  robust  health  are 
suddenly  seized  with  inflammation.  Leeches  may  then  bo  applied  to 
the  head  of  the  patient,  if  he  be  seen  at  an  early  period. 

Often,  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows 
worse,  the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarming 
arise,  and  raeoingitis  declares  itself.  '\^'hatever  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  whatever  niodilications  of  treatment  were  required  in  the 
premonitory  stage,  on  account  of  special  indii^ations,  the  purpose  now  is 
to  eahdue  the  infiammation  by  every  resource  in  our  art,  which  does  not 
injure  or  too  much  prostrate  the  system.  In  former  days  calomel  was 
latgely  employed  as  the  main  remedy  in  this  disease,  but  when  adminis- 
tered daily  it  has  a  very  depressing  effect,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  muningilis  the  vital  powers  progressively  fail  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  etc.  In  tubercular  meningitis  depressing 
treatment  is,  of  course,  strongly  oontraindicated,  cases  having  occurred  in 
which  calomel  was  given  at  short  intervals  for  several  successive  days,  so 
as  to  produce  a  laxative  effect,  and  though  the  meningitis  seemed  to  be 
controlled,  death  occurred  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  interourrcnt 
aiffection,  the  result  of  the  exhaustion.  Thus  in  one  cose  related  to  the 
class  by  a  diatinguiBhed  professor  in  New  York  City,  fatal  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  supervened  from  the  mercurial  treatment,  after  the  meningeal  in- 
flammation had  apparently  subsided.  Although  calomel,  during  these 
laat  years,  has  been  properly  discarded  as  the  main  remedy,  and  its  daily 
nse  rejected,  nevertheless  it  is  very  useful  as  an  occasional  laxative  in  the 
more  robust  cases,  if  not  given  too  near  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  it 
is  espcciitlly  indicated  as  a  derivative  from  the  head  in  children  of  four  or 
five  years,  who,  previously  hearty  and  strong,  hnvo  become  suddenly 
■fleeted  with  meningitis,  as  from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  from  an 
injury.  But  I  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  ordinary  cases,  calomel 
should  never  be  employed,  except  as  an  occasional  laxative. 

Tlie  two  remedies  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  are  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  or  sodium.  While  the  bro- 
mide quiets  the  restlessness,  prevents  convuluons,  and  diminishes,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  hyperemia,  the  iodide  is  use- 
ful as  a  sorbefacient,  and  it  probably  has  some  control  over  the  inflamma- 
tion.    The  iodide  or  bromide  can  he  given  together  or  separately. 

The  iodide  should,  like  the  bromide,  be  given  early.     If  by  a  careful 
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esaminfttion,  tlic  absonce  of  any  other  local  diBCHse,  or  constituliona]  ilj»- 
ease,  whit^li  miglit  give  rise  to  the  HymploniB  he  aacertained,  and  ihe 
symptoms  inilicate  the  meDingeal  disease,  tlie  iodide  «boulil  be  inimtdi- 
ately  prescribed.  Obscurity  oflen  bnngs  over  iiieniDgitis  at  this  ciri)r 
stiige,  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  iodide,  eren  if  the  diugnosis  be  vrong. 
and  no  inflammaUon  have  cominenccd,  than  lo  err  on  the  other  side,  utd 
witlibold  it  in  the  initial  period  of  the  true  disease,  for  it  is  not  an  JDJti- 
rious  remedy  like  calomet,  and  to  exprt  any  inarlced  curatii'e  cBccl  it 
should  t>e  given  in  the  commencement  of  tlie  inflammation.  An  iofaul  uf 
the  age  of  six  to  twelve  months  should  take  two  grains  every  two  lioan, 
and  older  children  n  proportionate  dose.  At  the  same  lime  llie  bromide 
alioald  be  given  in  doses  tvice  as  large  as  that  of  the  iodide,  if  the  indict- 
tions  for  its  use  arc  prcRcnt,  namely,  lieadnelie,  reatlessness,  and  snap- 
toras  which  threaten  eclampsia.  Tlie  bromide  is  a  harmless  remedy  givea 
frequently  for  a  limited  time.  Willi  the  regular  and  continued  nae  of 
the  iodide  and  occasional  dosea  of  the  bromide,  the  quantity  of  nrinc  ii 
in  most  cases  largely  increased.  If  llie  patient's  condition  do  notaoon 
begin  to  improve  with  such  treatmeul  tlicro  ia  no  remedy. 

If  convulsions  occur  the  bromide  should  be  given  every  ten  or  Gllees 
minutea  till  they  cease.  If  they  be  not  controlled  by  the  bromide,  u 
injection,  per  rectum,  of  three  to  five  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  ■ 
teaspoonful  of  water  should  be  used  in  addition.  Compresaea  wrung  a 
of  cold  water  frequently  applied  to  the  head,  or  a  bladder  containf 
pounded  ioc,  and  Bcpamted  by  one  thickness  of  muslin  from  tbo  h 
materially  aids  in  reducing  the  meningeal  hypcncmia.  Ergot,  recomnti 
ed  by  Brown-Se (guard  for  its  supposed  eSect  in  diniiui»faing  the  iijpt 
mia  in  myelitis  and  npinal  meningitis,  has  also  been  employed  a 
juvant  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  braioi  1 
have  prescribed  it  in  a  few  inatances.  but  cannot  say  whether  it  is  i 
I  prescribed  it  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro -spinal  i 
giiis  which  I  saw  during  iho  epidemic  of  1880-81,  but  in  these  cases  j 
spinal  disease  was  present  which  seemed  to  require  this  agent. 

In  the  first  stage  of  simple  meningitis  the  diet  ahonid  be  mild  a 
moderate  quantity,  but  in  the  tubercular  form  it  should  from  the  tin! 
of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  consisting  of  beef-tea,  milk.porria 
etc.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  in  both  forms  of  the  malady  the  n 
natritious  diet  shonid  be  allowod,  bnt  alcnholic  stimnlante  should  not 
given  unless  near  the  close  of  life  when  tbc  vital  powers  are  failing. 
apartment  should  be  cool  and  qoiet. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

SPURIOUS    HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  disease  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with  more  pro- 
priety he  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its  appellation  at  the 
^me  when  meningitis  of  early  life  was  helie\ed  to  be  essentially  a  hydro- 
cephalus, and  was  so  called.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  malady 
jjy  London  physicians  of  the  last  generation,  particularly  by  Drs.  Gooch, 
^bercrombie,  and  Marshall  Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease,  though  resembling  menin- 
^tis  in  certain  of  its  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  inflammatory,  nor  is 
it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  malady  often  chronic,  but  occasion- 
ally acute,  which  has  produced  exhaustion,  especially  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. When  it  commences,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  emaciation,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  are  present.  To  this  disease  the 
lesions  pertain  which  are  found  in  other  organs  beside  the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  this 
or]^n.  There  is  no  apparent  difference,  either  in  the  meninges  or  the 
br&in  itself,  from  the  condition  which  we  often  observe  in  those  who 
have  died  of  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In 
aacb  cases  the  pathological  state  is  simply  deficient  innervation,  or  if  there 
be  a  structural  change  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  pathologists 
ba.Te  not  yet  discovered  it. 

The  following  case,  which  occuned  in  the  Child's  Hospital  of  this 
city,  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus  : 

Cask. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1862,  with  the  following  history  :  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy,  and 
apparently   well,  till    six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation  were  suddenly  developed.     The  vomiting,  espe- 
cially, was  severe,  continuing  forty-eight  hours.     When  it  ceased,  drow- 
ainees  supervened,  and  continued  till  the  close  of  life.     The  face  during 
the  four  days  of  stupor  was  pallid  and  cool  ;  eyes  partly  open,  pupils 
aluggisb,  but  of  equal  size  ;  bowels  rather  torpid  ;  anterior  fontanelle  de- 
pressed.    When  aroused,  the  infant   noticed  objects  for  a  moment,  and 
immediately  relapsed  into  sleep  ;  pulse  accelerated  and  not  intermittent, 
the  day  before  death  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  respiration  accel- 
erated, without  sighing,  numbering  on  the  same  day  thirty.     There  were 
no  convulsions,  and  death  occurred  quietly.     The  brain  weiglied  twenty 
and  a  half  ounces,  and  its  appearance  was  perfectly  healthy,  both  as 
reg^ards  consistence  and  vascularity.     The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
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in  the  ventrideB  and  at  tlie  baau  of  the  brain  was  not  notably  incrensei 
Tlic  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  were  vascular  in  streaks  ud 
patches. 


In  this  case  the  eerebral  spnptoms  were  obviously  due  to  exhauBtion 
oocnrring  at  an  eaily  period,  in  consequence  of  tie  severity  of  Uie  gastro- 
intestinal inaludy. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  Bpiirious  hydroceplinlne,  accotdirg 
to  my  olmervation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive  congestion  of  the  tcin*, 
often  with  transudation  of  seram.  At  the  same  time  the  cranial  rinnsM 
are  congested,  and  are  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  contain 
larger  and  more  numerous  clots  than  are  present  in  those  wbo  die  of  dis- 
eases which  do  not  aficct  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as  eiam- 
ples.  The  cause  of  this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great  measure.  f»- 
blcness  of  the  circulation  due  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patii 
But  there  is  another  cause.  In  protracted  diseases,  especially  tlioae 
diarrhteal  character,  there  is  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  brain  m  welti 
of  Other  parts.  This  naturally,  by  way  of  compensation,  gives  rise  to 
congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  veins  and  capillaries  and  to 
transudation  of  serum. 

The  transudation  commonly  occurs  in  this  malady  over  the  tu] 
surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  fpace,  perhaps  also 
or  less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.      So  common  is  it  in  the  last  atage  of 
fantile  entero-colitis,  the  summer  epidemic  of  iho  cities,  that  this  sti 
which  is  really  spnrious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  called  the  stage  of 
sion.     I  shall  relate  in  another  place  examples  which  show  the 
characters  of  this  intestinttl  disease. 

SrMPTOMs, — Spurious     hydrocephalus    most    frequently  results  froin 
protracted  diarrhueal  complaints.     It  may,  however,  result  from  any  dj^ 
ease  which  is  attended  bv  great  prostration.     As  it  ordinarily  occurs, 
patient  has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and  streuj 
Finally  drowsiness  supervenes,  or  before  the  drowsiness  there 
times  a  period  of  initability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydroeephalus.     In 
first  he  says  :  "  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  feverish  ; 
face  flnshed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent  ;  there  is  an  unt 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts  on  being 
touched,  or  from  any  sndden  noise  ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaning  dur- 
ing sleep,  and  screaming  ;  the  tiowels  are  flatulent  and  loose,  « 
evacuations  are  mucous  and  disordered."     The  second  stage  he  di 
as  that  of  torpor.     Tlie  first  stage  often,  however,  docs  not  prcMnt  tl 
prominent  symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Ball, 
stage  may  even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially  in  young  infi 
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Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  etage  of  irritability,  the  disease, 
if  not  checked,  gradually  increases.  The  child  soon  becomes  drowsy. 
He  may  be  aroused  for  a  moinnnt,  but,  unless  constantly  disturbed,  im- 
mediately relapses  into  sleep.  He  is  Eoraetimes  fretful  when  aroused,  but 
in  other  instances  is  quite  indifferent,  observing  withoiiL  appurent  interest 
objects  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusiug  liiin.  Often  there  are  indi- 
G&tions  of  cerebral  pain  or  distresB,  as  conlraction  of  the  eyebrows,  etc., 
bnt  many  of  those  affected  are  too  younp  to  make  known  their  sensatioDs. 
Convulsions  Bometimes  occur  toward  the  close  of  life,  but  tliey  are  not  so 
common  in  Ibis  disease  as  in  meningitis.  When  tlioy  do  occur,  they  are 
generally  partial  and  often  slight.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  most 
patients  prior  to  and  in  the  commencement  of  spurious  hydrocephalus. 
As  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  irregrulnr  and  intermittent,  and  towanl 
the  close  of  life  it  is  progressively  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  respi- 
ration at  first  is  not  much  disturbed,  but  at  length  it  becomes  irregular. 
like  the  pulse.  It  is  feeble  and  accompanied  by  sighs.  Occasionally 
there  is  slight  cough.  Tlie  eyelids  are  partly  open,  the  pupils  no  longer 
respond  to  light,  and  in  advanced  cases  tbey  have  a  bleared  appearance. 
The  diarrhcca,  which  in  most  instances  precedes  and  causes  this  mslfldy, 
continncB  till  the  stage  of  stupor  arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become 
less  frequent  or  cease  altogetlier.  In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently 
green,  in  older  children  brown  and  sometimes  sliniv.  The  febrile  heat  of 
surface,  which  preceded  the  disease  and  was  present  in  its  cominence- 
roent,  disappears  ;  the  face  and  hands  become  cool,  the  features  pallid, 
and  the  anterior  fontancllc,  if  open,  is  depressed.  Death  finally  occurs  in 
A  state  of  coma,  or  if  the  disease  be  recognized  and  proper  remedial  meaft- 
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nrea  employed,  the  result  may  be  fa('orable, 
are  such  that  if  meningeal  ioflamm 
aider  tho  case  necessarily  fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  i 
meet  it  in  practice  : 

Cask. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1850,  I  was  asked  to  si 
child  twenty-two  months  old,  the  reeords  of  whose  case  are  as  follows  : 

"  Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  lime  he  has  had 
diarrhfea,  with  febrile  symptoms  ;  pulse  162,  lespimUoo  52  :  bna  a  slight 
cough,  with  a  few  mucous  riles  ;  resonance  on  percussion  of  chest  good  ; 
IS  somewhat  emaciated,  and  appears  languid  ;  tongue  moist  and  slightly 
furred.  Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior  molar  teelh,  and  the  gum 
is  swollen  over  tho  remaining  anterior  molar  and  two  canine  teeth." 

"  from  the  14th  to  the  18tb  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  his  symp- 
toms, with  the  exception  that  the  diarrh<Ea  was  partially  restrained  by 
Dover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  these  five  days  the 
■tools  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  Tho  pnlse  was  uniformly  fro- 
qnent,  varying  from  124  to  156.  and  the  respiration  on  two  days,  when 
its  frequency  was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

"  March    19th,  pulse  124  ;  has  become  drowsy   since  yeslerdiiy,  and 
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when  aroused  is  fretful.     Omit  Dover's  powder.     Troatmpntr  cold  Appli--| 
c&tione  to  the  hcttd.  niiifitard  pediluvia. 

"  Evi-uing,  pulse  13B  ;   ejes  eoustantly  closed  aiid  liead   rpclining;^ 
surface  genorally  warm  ;  tongue  dry  and  furred  ;  Le  vomiled  nt  lint, In* 
has  Dot  in  three  ur  four  davs.      Apply  cauiliandal  cuIludioD  behind  f. 
ear,  and  continue  the  local  treatment. 

"  2atli,  pulse  130  ;  is  (.'onstuntly  sleeping;,  and  whtn  aroused  U  Vi 
fretful  and  soon  relapses  into  t>lcep  ;  no  unnatural  Ileal  of  buiui,  and  n 
dejection  since  yesterday.     Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  uourudiiai 
diet. 

"  21st,   drowsiness  as  before  ;  cLeeks  sonictiincs  flnsL^d,   sometime 
pallid  ;  pupils  aensitive  to  light ;  margins  of  eyelids  coverttd  with  » 
tioD.     The  bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil," 

On  the  2Sd  and  2Zd  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  symptanL 
Ufl  was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  Mo|| 
active  stiuiulatjon  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  I 
^ven  every  two  hours  ;  beef  tea  and  milk  porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th.  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drow^ 
Brandy  and  beef  tea  were  continued. 

On  the  2fith,  with  the  same  treatment,  thcic  was  still  further  iiDproni 
ment  ;  drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  YCstorday  ;  rn 
the  head  oecRsionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distinctly  ;  has  a  ajig 
cough  ;  stools  nearly  regular  ;  pulse  100  ;  respiration  natural  ; 
warm,  and  no  unnatural  heat  of  hend.  The  tame  ticatuicnt  was  contd 
ued,  and  ho  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 
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In    May,  18B0,  1   was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.     A  child, 
twenry  monlbs  old,  had  diarrhu'a  for  two  week*,  the  stools  being  of 
dark-brown  color,    thin  and  offensive.     lie  whs  at  first 
The  pui'v.  WAS  constantly  above  ISO,  and  the  respiration  waa  coire^Mi 
ingly  increa-ied.     The  stage  of  drowsiness  finally  supervened,  and  for  t' 
days  lie  was  constantly  asleep  unless  aroused  by  Wing  shaken, 
the  somnolent  stage  the  pulse  numbered  14U,  reapirativn  36,     The  U 
and  cxircniities  were  cool,  and  he  finiilly  bad  a  slight  convulsion, 
stimulants  and  nutritious  diet  be  begun  immediately  to  improve,  nn 
ioon  out  of  d.'inger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  Tliis  cane  is  inl 
esting  on  ncct  unt  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  as  disch 
by  the  post-mortem  exnminalion.  It  is  an  example  of  that  large  ch 
cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  associated  with  congestloi 
the  fcrebial  vi'ssels  and  serous  effusion.  It  is  exceptional,  huwei 
regards  tho  loig  duration  of  drowsiness.  Ordinarily,  protracted 
rha'nl  nialadits  whieli  end  in  passive  congestion  and  eflnsi 
fatallv  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  drowsy  period  arrives. 
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Casb, — ■'  Dec.  13th,  1861,  called  to-ilaj  to  a  German  infHiit  eighteen 
montba  old.  It  has  bad  diarrhivEL  four  wui'ks  without  regiilsr  and  iiroper 
medjeal  attctidaace  ;  stoole  from  the  first  brown  aad  thin  ;  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  he  has  been  drowsy  ;  when  aroused,  opens  his  eyes 
and  is  very  fretful,  but  iuimedintely  the  upper  eyelids  graduttlly  druop, 
and,  unless  disturbed,  ho  remains  nsleep  with  his  eyes  partially  open  ; 
forehead  warm,  face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  coot  ;  pulse 
104,  rcspiralioa  32  ;  has  Lad  a  slight  cough  nljout  one  week,  and  slight 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  left  infra-sen puiar  region  ;  depression  of 
infra-mainniary  region  on  inspiration.  Treatment  :  Auimon.  earbonat., 
gr.  1  every  two  hours  ;  nourishing  diet. 

*'  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  llie  last  record  ;  pupils  mod- 
erately dilated  ;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids  ;  right  pupil  consJderA- 
l)ly  largf^r  than  ibo  left  ;  vision  apparently  lost  during  ihe  last  three  days  ; 
poise  over  140  ;  respimtion  44  per  niiDnte,  accompanied  by  sighing  since 
the  18th  ;  moans  much  when  awako  ;  rolls  the  head  frequently  ;  duiing 
ihe  last  t\\  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  liccn  constantly  sore  by 
vesicstion  ;  takes  the  most  nutiitious  diet,  with  brandy.  The  dejectioua 
remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

"  From  this  date  the  diarrhoea  continued,  eiiccpt  as  it  was  rcBtrained 
by  vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frcijuatit,  and  u  flight 
cough  rcmnined.  There  was  on  tho  Slst  and  22d  partial  abatement  of 
the  drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.  Tlie  body  wm 
voroewbat  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symjitonis,  but  it 
WH«  now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  increased  daily,  and 
the  hands  were  observed  to  ttemble.  The  face  and  hands  bccRinc  more 
cool,  while  the  head  waa  warm.  On  the  24th  partial  convulsioaa  oc- 
curred, followed  by  eoma  and  death, 

"The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in 
tlie  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  where  the  oppearanco  was  normal.  Be- 
tween the  biain  and  its  membranouB  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex  and 
tlie  base,  was  an  cfEusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of  this  fluid 
waa  ustiinated  at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  numeroas  '  puncta 
vasculosa '  were  seen,  both  in  the  gray  and  while  portions.  With  the 
exception  of  the  congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  presented  its  nor- 
mal appearance.  No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present.  Wo  were  not 
permitted  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  intestines." 


Djaososib. — ^Tlic  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.  The  points  of  differential  diagno- 
NB  are  the  history  of  the  caae,  especially  the  antecedent  diarrhuea  or  other 
exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of  prostration  when  the  cerebral  malady 
commenced,  depression  of  tlie  anterior  fontanelle  if  it  bo  o{ien,  and 
tLe  cool  face  and  extremities. 

PnooNOBis.— If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  be  simple  exhaus- 
tion, the  disease  can  often  bo  arrested  by  judicious  treatment.  If  an  in- 
correct diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment  employed  be  that  appropiiat« 
for  ineningitis,  which  it  so  closely  simulates,  death  ii  almost  inevitable. 
If  transudation  of  serum  have  occurred,  uulees  slight,  the  result  is  apt  to 
be  unfavorable,  whatever  may  be  the  treatment.     This  disease  in  ehdd- 
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hood  IB  more  eoaily  managed  tlmn  in  infancy,  but  is  less  freqnenl. 
prognosis  is  better  in  the  cool  months  tliun  dunng  the  heat  of  summoivi 
It  ia  more  favoralile  if  the  cbild  be  over  than  if  under  the  age  of  one  yM«i1 
The  occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  interniittent  pulse,  of  respimtion 
companied  by  aighs,  of  inequality  in  the  pupila   or  their  sluggish  mi 
meotti,  wtt!i  inureaaing  stupor,  indicates  an  unfavorable  isaue.     Tlie 
of  the  primary  diHi-sse,  with  the  pulse  and  Tonpiration  still  natural,  or  ac- 
celerated, without  change  of  rhyibm,  pupils  sensitive  to  light,  droiruiiea 
from  which  the  patient  ia  easily  aroused  to  a  slate  of  entire 
neas,  render  recovery  probable,  with  proper  medicatioD  and  ali 

TaEATHBNT. — The  indicationa  of  treatment  are  twofold  :  first, 
remove  the  primarj'  pathological  state  which  ia  the  cause  of  the  aporio 
Bydrocephalu"  ;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  the  latter.  The  first  is  imp) 
tant,  since  the  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  requires  the  removal  of  i 
cauae.  The  measures  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pointed  out  In  C 
description  of  the  diarrhceal  and  other  maladies  which  produce  tpiuii] 
by  d  roc  cp  lull  us. 

We  tuay  here  say  that  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  ia  due  in  a  very  hq 
propoKion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  eSect  of  long-continued  diarrim 
astringents,  especially  aubnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  alkaliea  are  reqnir 
in  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of  irritability,  and  aometimes  li 
opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.  Exbanstcd  nervous  pODl 
as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion,  requires  this.  The  diet  abonld 
highly  nutntious,  comprising  such  substances  as  milk  and  bc*f  jnil 
and  should  be  given  frequently.  Brandy  is  required  at  short  intoni 
Dr.  Gooeh  was  in  the  habit  of  givintr  the  aromatic  apirits  of  ammoD 
properiy  diluted,  as  a  quick  and  active  atimulant.  Six  or  eight  drops  id 
be  given  in  sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repealed  evi 
hour  in  cases  of  urgency.  If,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  eaiise,  and 
the  nsc  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food,  the  patient  do  not  withia 
few  hours  become  less  stupid  and  more  eonaciouB,  there  is  that 
of  nervons  exhaustion  or  of  serous  transndation  front  the  engorged  ci 
bral  veins,  which  will  render  death  probable.  In  some  cs»es  it  is  pro 
to  produce  moderate  vesication  behind  the  ears. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ECLAMPSIA. 


The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some  writers 
;han  by  others.  It  is  employed  in  the  following  pages  to  designate  thoM 
joDvulaive  seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes  general,  < 
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partia],  which  affect  the  external  muscles.  Eclampsia  is  therefore  sjnon- 
pmoos  with  clonic  convulsions.  It  consists  in  rapid,  forcible,  and  in- 
rolantaiy  muscular  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  chorea  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  more  permanent  state, 
and  is  characterized  by  muscular  movements  which  are  partially  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 

Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  are 
located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
some  are  constitutional.     It  may  also  be  produced  by  temporary  derange- 
ments  of  system,  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be  considered  diseases,  and  by 
powerful  mental  impressions,  those  of  an  emotional  nature,  affecting  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  nervous  system  of  the  child.     Pathologists  recog- 
nize three  distinct  forms  of  eclampsia.     The  term   essential   or   idio- 
ptthic  is  used  when  the  convulsions  have  no  appreciable  anatomical  char- 
acter, that  is,  when  there  is  no  apparent  pathological  state  in  the  brain  or 
elsewhere,  which  gives  rise  to  the  attack.     For  example,  if  a  child  die 
in  convulsions  from  fright,  and  all  the  organs,  including  the  brain,  are 
found  in  their  normal  state,  the  eclampsia  is  called  idiopathic  or  essential. 
If  the  canse  be  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  it  is  termed  symptom- 
atic.    If  eclampsia  arise  from  local  disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  cerebro- 
q^inal  axis,  as  from  pneumonia,  the  term  sympathetic  is  employed.     This 
is  in  the  main  a  good  division,    but   eclampsia  may  be    at    the  same 
time  sympathetic  and  symptomatic,  as  when    it   occurs  in  consequence 
of  congestion  of  brain,  which  is  induced  by  severe  and  frequent  parox- 
ysms of  hooping-cough. 

Causes. — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
Imt  it  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  than  pre- 
Tiously.     Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.     It  is  produced 
in  one  by  an  agency  which  in  another  has  no  appreciable  effect.     There 
are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressible  nervous  system,  who  are  seized 
with  convulsions  whenever  there  is  any  slight  derangement  in  the  diges- 
tive or  other  organs.     Eclampsia  is  frequent  in  certain  families.     Thus, 
Bonchut  mentions  a  family  of  ten  persons,  all  of  whom  had  convulsions 
io  their  infancy.     One  of    them    married,    and  had  ten   children,   all 
which,  with  one  exception,  had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in 
foil.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases.  It  is  produced  in 
^he  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is  nourished.  These 
changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emotions  of  the  mother,  as  anger, 
bright,  and  grief,  to  the  use  of  acescent  or  indigestible  food,  or  to  de- 
rangement, temporary  or  permanent,  in  her  health.  Thus,  in  a  case 
related  to  me,  the  catamenia  so  affected  the  milk  that  the  infant  was 
seized  with  eclampsia  at  each  monthly  period.  In  childhood  the  most 
common  cause  of  clonic  convulsions  is  the  presence  of  some  irritant  in 
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the  pritnic  vice.  AH  IcintlB  uf  (ruit,  i-Ten  the  tnildest,  rnxj" 
ecUinpsin,  especially  when  eatt^n  unripe  or  taken  in  uoduc  qiuuititr. 
have  kuown  (in  infant  to  be  seized  with  convulaions  from  eating  «»»"- 
berries,  which  parents  UBimlly  regard  ns  liannless,  and  one  of  thf  mod 
violent  mid  protracted  casus  of  oclampaia  wliich  I  have  witnessed,  occrtmd 
in  a  cliild  over  the  age  uf  six  years,  from  swallowing,  in  considcnUle  quan- 
tity, t)ic  purcnuliymalouB  portion  of  an  oran^^e.  ConstipuLiun,  wonna, 
dysentary,  iDtutsucccption,  and  painful  dt^ntition  arc  also  causes  wltich  are 
located  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  InSaniraation  in  soTnu  pari  of  tlio  rc»- 
ptratorj'  apparatus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thus  etrlainpeia  occun- 
occaaionallv  in  severe  coryza,  in  conflec|uence,  according  to  some,  of  tliti 
proxiinity  of  the  iufiaiued  surface  to  the  brain,  and  tlic  conseijuent  affin' 
of  blood  to  this  organ.  It  is  a  eoinmoo  complication  iilso  of  portnSHS 
and  pneumonia.  It  occurs  often  at  the  commencement  of  two  of  ibo 
eruptive  fevers,  namely,  amallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  couno  of 
the  latter  disease. 

Violent  cmutionH  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclampsia.  Bond 
relates  the  ease  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  corrected  licfore 
companions,  and  was  so  affected  by  anger  that  eonitilsions  cnsneil,  Reij- 
deiice  in  close  and  overheated  apartments,  or  in  streets  where  the  air  it 
loaded  with  offensive  vapors  and  is  stifling,  is  a  prediKposing  eau!e.  to 
that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from  eunmlsiona  in  the  cilit* 
than  in  the  country. 

In  young  children,  bums,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  apt  10  !e^ 
minatc  suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  bj'  coma  and  death.  Urinaif 
calculi,  botli  renal  and  veeieal,  frequently  produce  the  same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  couiniun  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  Is  se 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  excitable 
prcMilile  state  of  the  nervous  systcni  constitutes  the  chief  predispotitic 
to  tlie  disease,  ricttiora,  or  its  opposite  state,  auiumia.  increases  tliD  li 
bility  to  an  attack. 

pREMOKiTORY  Staoe. — In  tlic  majority  of  cases  there  are  prodromij 
symptoms,  which  the  expcrienee<l  and  careful  physician  can  detect, 
to  forewarn  friends.  The  child  is  perhaps  more  or  less  drowsy, 
when  disturbed,  fretful.  Tlie  eyes  often  have  a  wild  or  unnatural  ap] 
ancc  ;  occasionally  they  are  lixcd  for  a  moment  on  an  object,  and  yet 
parantly  without  noticing  it.  The  sleep  is  disturbed  ;  in  some  thoro 
unusual  heat  of  bead,  and.  if  old  enough,  complaint  of  hendaeho. 
times,  especially  if  the  primary  disease  be  febrile  or  inflammntAry,  thcMj 
is  incoherenne  of  thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual  deliriunt. 
some  children,  when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs  arc  *een  to  be 
carried  often  across  the  palms.  I  have  obsened  this  especially  during  lh« 
convulnivo  cough  of  pertussis.  A  very  important  prognostic  ayrapton  " 
audden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.     This  shows  that  the  nen'oi 
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system  is  profonndly  impressed,  and  but  slight  additional  excitation  is 
xrquired  to  develop  eclampsia.  This  sudden  starting  not  infrequently 
precedes  the  attack  several  hours,  and  gives  suflRcient  forewarning. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  arc  often  disregarded  by  friends  who  do  not 
understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the  haste  of  their  vis- 
its, in  many  instances  do  not  notice  them.  The  symptoms  which  pre- 
cede symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia  are,  moreover,  blended  with 
those  of  the  primary  affection,  and  hence  another  reason  why  they  are 
apt  to  Iks  overlooked.  When  the  convulsions  are  about  to  commence, 
the  child  generally  lies  quiet  ;  the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.  If  spoken  to 
or  shaken,  he  takes  no  notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of  the 
eyes  is  then  changed  ;  often  they  are  turned  up  ;  sometimes  there  is  stra- 
bismus. The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
cerebral  diseases,  the  features  present  patches  or  streaks  of  a  flushed  ap- 
pearance, while  around  them  the  natural  color  is  preserved.  Immediately 
before  tlie  spasmodic  movements  the  child  occasionally  utters  a  piercing 
scream,  which  is  probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems  like  a  supplication 
for  help.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage  is  very  different  in  differ- 
ent cases.  It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  or  even  more 
than  a  day. 

ar 

Symptoms. — Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial.     If  general,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  arc  in  a  state  of  rapid  in- 
voluntary contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  The  features  lose  their 
natural  expression  and  are  distorted  ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of  shape, 
often  to  one  side,  by  the  violent  muscular  action  ;  the  teeth  arc  pressed 
together  by  tonic  contraction   of  the  masseters,  and  may  be  violently 
struck  together,  so  as  to'lacerate  the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are  ground 
upon  each  other.     Unless  the  attack  be  of  short  duration,  frothy  saliva, 
perhaps  tinged  with  blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  collects  between  the 
lips.     Tlie  eyelids  are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eyes  are 
turned  so  that  the  pupils  are  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids,  or  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so  that  the  eyeballs 
are  forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.     Occasionally  strabismus  occurs. 
While  the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is  strongly  retracted  or  is 
turned  to  one  side  ;  the  forearms  are  alternately  pronated  and  supinated  ; 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  flexed,  so  that  the  thumbs  lie 
ncross   the   palms  and   are   covered   by  the  fingers  ;    the   great  toe  is 
«tdductcd,  the  other  toes  flexed  ;  and  the  toes,  as  well  as  legs,  participate 
'Xnore  or  less  in  the  spasmodic  movements. 

In  general  convulsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost.     The  head  is  hot 
'j)Teviously  to  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the  first  part  of  it — and 
^lie  face  flushed.     In  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  sympathetic  eclamp- 
sia, the  head  is  cool  and  the  face  pallid.     The  pulse  is  somewhat  accel- 
erated, as  well  as  the  respiration,  and  the  latter  is  rendered  irregular  if  the 
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respiratory  muscles,  eepeciaily  those  of  the  Inrynx,  are  invoiced,  as  they 
genenilly  are.  The  ephinctere  are  rt-laxud  daring  the  uonviiUive  ■ttack, 
BO  th«t  in  many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  src  fiassvit  iDvoliintarilc. 

Partial  eclampsia  is  more  (.'onimon  than  tlic  general  form  ;  it  occnn 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  eye,  of  the  face  anil 
one  or  Ixitli  upper  extreuiities,  or  of  tlte  face  and  the  extretnitics  on  o 
side.  The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  even  limited  to  the  muscies 
the  eye,  and  they  often  occur  only  in  these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  eclampsia  aScct  the  legs  without  affecting  also  tha 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  fnce.  In  partial  convulsive  allacks,  ernsatiW' 
and  consciousness  are  in  some  patients  not  eatirely  lost,  but  in  othere 
are  not  manifested  if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  in  different  paso.s  from  ■ 
few  minutes  to  several  hours,  witli  an  average  of  not  more  than  from  fi?B 
to  fifteen  minutes.     The  movement  do  not  often  continue  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  severest  cases.     They  are  sometimes  said 
last  a  much  longer  lime,  even  for  days,  but  there 
missions.     Violent  attacks  are  usually  short. 

"When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements  becomfl 
less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.  The  child  then  takes  a  deep  in- 
spiration, after  which  it  lies  ijuiet,  aod  the  respiration  rcmaJDs  regular  or 
moderately  accelerated.  Some  fully  recover  in  a  few  minutes  if  tbi 
eclampsia  have  been  light  and  the  cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experieoM 
no  inconvenience  except  soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue.  Otlien 
eoon  recover  consciousness,  and  their  temperature,  respiration,  and  circa- 
lation  become  natural,  hut  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their  minds  an 
bewildered,  and  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few  hours  theit 
untoward  symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly  treated,  and  if  the  eauw  b( 
recognized  and  removed,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  convulsion  ;  with 
others  it  is  different.  In  many  cases,  especially  of  symptomatic  eclnmp- 
sia  and  of  sympathetic,  in  which  the  cause  is  grave  and  persistent,  tha 
convulsions  return  after  a  variable  period  of  a  few  minutes  or  ■  fow 
hours.  Six  or  eight  or  more  convulsions  may  occur  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Rarely  tbey  occur  several  times  daily  for  several  coosecatiM 
days,  but  severe  convulsions,  repeated  at  short  intervals  for  twentv-foa 
or  forty-eight  hours,  usually  end  in  fatal  coDgestion  of  the  brain  or  eeroM 
effusion.  I  once  attended  an  infant  about  six  months  old.  who  had  fnal 
four  to  twelve  convulsions  daily  for  eleven  days,  caused  probably  byM 
vesical  calculus,  as  there  wasdysurio,  and,  at  limes,  bloody  nnne.  Somedjijfl 
after  the  convulsions  were  controlled,  while  wc  were  deferring  exploratisd 
of  the  bladder,  death  occurred  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  was  not  permiH 
ted.  This  case  will  be  detailed  elsewhere.  Bouebut  has  witnessed  a  CM 
of  hooping-cough  in  which  there  were  daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  dam 
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In  severe  eclainpMa,  the  respiration  is  so  cmbBrrnssed  and  circulation  eo 
retarded  that  congestion  of  variona  organs  results.  Tins  passive  conges- 
tion in  tlie  rcspiratoiy  organs  is  indicated  by  moist  r&lcs  in  the  larynx  and 
bronchial  lobea  ;  occurring  in  tbc  brain,  it  is  indicated  by  profound  sto- 
por.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  death  may  occur  from  the  cerebral 
coogestioD,  which,  continuing,  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of  sernm  or 
extravaaation  of  blood.  In  these  cases  the  convulsive  movements  cease, 
but  there  is  no  return  of  consciousness.  The  child  lies  quiet,  as  if  in 
sleep,  mth  pupils  not  readily  acted  upoD  by  light,  and  often  somewhat 
dilated  ;  gradoally  the  limbs  grow  cool  and  the  pulse  feeble,  and  fatal 
coma  BnperveneB, 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are  several 
at  intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  profound,  till,  finally,  total  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation 
result,  tcnninating  in  death.  Apnsa  may  occur  in  the  first  attack,  end- 
ing life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but  in  other  instances  it  does  not 
Teealt  till  after  several  seizures,  when,  at  lengtb,  one  more  violent  than 
the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory  function  and  causes  death. 

Occasionally,  ^ihcn  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill  effect 
of  eclampsia.  Boucbut  says:  "The  origin  of  certain  pe  nn  an  ent  con- 
tractions which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  uf  other  parts,  retrac- 
tion of  the  limb,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred  to  the  convulsions  of 
the  muscles.  I  have  seen  several  children  in  whom  torticollis  had  no 
Other  cause.  The  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity 
of  the  mouth,  severe  contractions  of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this  influ- 
ence. These  accidents  are  conscquencea  of  essential  as  well  as  of  symp- 
tomatic convulsions." 

Anatomical  Ciiabactebb. — The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining  to  eclamp- 
sia is  in  most  cases  twofold  :  fiist,  the  pathological  states  which  precede 
and  cause  the  conmlaive  movements  ;  secondly,  those  which  result  from 
thom.  "We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  diseases  which 
BUBtain  a  causative  relation  arc  very  numerous  ;  some  are  constitutional, 
others  local,  and  the  latter  may  have  their  seat  iu  almost  any  part  of  the 
economy,  distinct  from  the  ccrebro -spinal  axis.  In  some  cases  of  sympa- 
tlietic  eclampsia  the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a  circulation,  a  state  of 
bypertemia  of  ibe  cerebral  icssels. 

lb  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hyperemia  may  be  diagnosticated 
is  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such  infants, 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or  of  the  lungs, 
often  present  a  fnll  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex  and  forcibly  pulsating 
fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins.  In  other  cases  of  sympathetic 
eclampsia  the  primary  discaso  induces  passive  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  Uus  in  turn  gives  rise  to  convulsions.  Eclampsia  occurring  during 
the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  affords  an  example.     In  the  contagious 
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discams,  ns  smallpox  «tr1  scArlct  fever,  eclampsia  is  donbtkas  oftcD  pn- 
daced  by  tlie  direct  action  of  the  xpccific  viruB  on  th«  cerebro- spinal  ivt' 
tem.     Therefore,  in  a  conBJJerable  proportion  of  cases  of  u«UmpaU  ike_ 
to  diseases  not  located  in  the  cerebro- spinal  system — in  other  words,  |j 
sympathetic  ecla)iipsio — the  primary  diseaHC  induces  a  pathologiml  t1 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  of  the  blood  which  circulates  thn>n};Ii  H 
which  state  immediately  precedes  and  accompanies  the  convulslai 

In  othe'r  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampeta  the  convulisire  movementB  ^ 
produced  by  the  primary  disease  acting  directly  on  the  nervous  a; 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  (fusing  any  appreciable  al 
ation  in  the  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.     Thus  Barrier  relates  U 
fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in  pnenmonia,  in  none  of  wliidi  ■ 
there  auvthlng  abnormul  in  the  condition  of  tlje  brain  or  its  menibmo 

The  pathological    state  preceding   srHPTOMATic  eclampsia   diSen  j{I 
different  cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  dlseaao  of  ^ 
brain  and  its  membranes.     The  immediate  cause  of  this  form  of  f 
sia  may  be  active  or  passive  cerebral  congestion,  with  or  wiibout  oSuaioftd 
it  may  be  compression  of  the  brain  from  various  causes  ;  it  may  be  a 
ficiency  as  well  as  excess  of  the  cere bro- spinal  fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  congestion  of  Ha 
brain  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  cases,  as  when  cocrnl- 
sions  occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger  or  fright,  thero  is 
prcciable  change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres  previously  to  tho  at 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and  ^ 
occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  bo  the  cause  of  certain  lesions. 
produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  pcrliaps  of  i 
spinal  cord.     Sometimes  if  the  congestion  be  great,  there  is  also  escape  4i 
serum  from  the  distended  capillaries,  and  the  fibrin  in  the  larger  v«a 
as  the  sinuses  may  coagulate. 

The  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  oxtravs 
of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  accident  occar,  tbei«ll 
often  paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  one  side,  permanent  or  grBdnallT 
disappearing. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion  precedat 
the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result  ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  precedes  ai 
operates  as  a  cause,  it  Is  no  doubt  incrcaied  during  the  convulsive  porioj 
iThe  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by  rendering  respiraUon  irregular  i 
imperfect,  also  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  sometimes  of  d 
abdominal  oi^ans. 

DiAONoais. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  Is  danger  of  miataJkfq 
eclampsia  is  epilepsy,  but  the  diagnosis  can  ordinarily  be  made  by  r 
lecting  the  following  facts:   Eclampsia  is  moat  common  in  infancy. 

years  there  is  some  manifest  exciting  cfto* 
ously  sick  independently  of  the  c<>n\uluoat 
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ftnd  prior  also  to  their  ocuurreDce.  Eclampsia  very  seldom  occurs  id  one 
who  has  reached  the  nge  of  tlirce  years,  even  with  a  strong  predisposing 
cause,  unless  he  have  been  aubject  to  it  as  shown  by  his  history  during  the 
period  of  infwicy.  On  the  other  hand,  epilepsy  rarely  oceura  before  llie 
age  of  three  years.  The  lirst  attacks  of  it  are  often  very  mild,  the  ptlit 
mal  of  writ«rB,  but  io  other  cases  tlicy  are  tolerably  severe  from  the  firet, 
but  whether  mild  or  severe,  they  occur  with  no  previous  or  coexisting 
sickness,  and  with  little  or  no  warning. 

Having  seen  a  considerable  number  of  epileptic  children  in  the  Bureau 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-Door  Poor  during  the  last  five  years,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  how  few  had  eclampsia  when  infants.  It  was  excep- 
tionally the  case  that  a  child  having  epileptic  attttcks  commenuing  as  or- 
dinarily thoy  did,  between  the  third  and  tenth  years,  gave  the  history  of 
infantile  eclampsia,  and  yet  the  convulsive  movements  in  the  two  diseases 
seem  to  be  identical.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  that  the  phenomena  in 
oclsropsis  and  epilepsy  dificr,  except  as  the  causes  of  eclampsia  produce 
certain  concomitant  symptoms,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  the 
spasmodic  muscular  movements  proceed  from  an  irritaliun  of  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  to  wit,  the  medulla  oblongata.  Writers 
like  Neimeycr  have  given  reasons  for  the  belief  that  spasmodic  muscular 
movements  are  produced  by  functional  disturbance  of  this  part  of  the 
nervous  centre.  I  may  state  the  following,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  lias  alluded.  If  the  exposed  medulla  of  an  aceplialus  monster  be 
pressed  or  pinched,  convulsions  like  those  of  eclampsia  and  epilepsy  re- 
sult. These  two  diseases,  therefore,  have  a  close  rescmtiiance  anatomi- 
cally and  clinically,  but  by  attention  to  the  abo*e  facta  they  can  ordinarily 
b«  distinguished  from  each  other. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  fonn  of  eclampsia,  whether  essen- 
tial, symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — in  other  words,  to  determine  the 
cause — till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  physician  is  not  summoned  till  the  convulsive 
movements  begin,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  act  promptly,  with 
but  littie  knowledge  of  the  child's  previous  history.  If  there  bo  an  obvi- 
ous antecedent  disease,  as  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is  ap- 
parent ■  but  if  the  previous  health  have  been  good,  or  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, it  may  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  suddenly  in  a  state  of  previous  good 
health,  the  cause  is  seatcil  in  the  intestines,  but  sudden  and  unexpected 
attacks  rosy  tic  due  to  the  commencement  of  some  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, as  pneumonia,  or  of  a  febrile  disease,  as  smallpox.  Unless  the 
eclampsia  be  speedily  fatal, the  physician,  if  he  examine  carefully,  will,  in 
most  cases,  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cauee,  and  diagnos* 
ticate  the  form  of  the  disease. 
29 
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PrOorosis. — Symplonmljc  eclampsia  is  aJwavs  serious.  If  it  occur  io 
llie  connc  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  iiidjcates  tlie  appruacfa  of  death,  bat  if 
at  the  commencement,  some  may  recover.  The  reeurrence  of  it,  whtt- 
eser  the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost  certain  prognoolic  of  death. 

In  idiopathic  or  lisscntial  corvq1»oiis  the  progDosis  depends  od  llu 
severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  coni^tioii 
of  the  child.  If  there  be  predisposing  or  co-operating  causes,  as  a  ner- 
voas  or  excitable  temperament,  or  dentition,  the  prognosis  is  leu  favorable 
than  when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  nccnrdiog  to  the 
nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to  the  stage  of  that 
disease.     If  convulsions  occur  at  tht?  (romraenc«nient  of  an  eruptive  fever, 
they  generally  subside  without  untoward  symptoms,  and  the  forer 
sues  a  favorable  coarse.     Eclampsia,  after  the  appearance  of  the  eraptii 
is  premonitory  of  a  fatal  result.     I  have  not  yet  known  a  patient 
scarlet  fever  recover  who  had  convulsions  ftfter  the  rash  had  covered 
body,  and  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  tell  me  that  their 
tion»  correspond  with   mine.     Dr.   J.    F.    Meiga,   however,    relates 
favorable  case.     If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  be  located  in  or  upon  the 
mucons  surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judicioas  treatment.      In  eim- 
vnlsions  consotjnent  on  pneumonia  or  a  bum.  more  die  than  recover. 

The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallclisni  of  the 
eyes  be  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and 
soon  retiiTD.     A  fatal  termination   may  be  predicted,  if,  after  the 
sion,  the  child  remain  stupid,  without  any  evidence  of  returning 
sciousncss,  and  the  pupils  do  not  respond  to  light. 

Treatuert. — Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often  reqi 
to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same  measurei)  are 
manded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  form  be  essen- 
tial, symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  attack 
the  feet  should  be  placed  in  hot  water  to  which  mustard  ia  added,  or,  if 
it  can  be  procured  with  little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be  use*!  in 
place.  This  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  promotei 
muscular  relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood  from 
cerebro' spinal  axis.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially  in  those  ca« 
which  active  or  passive  con|^stion  precedes  the  L>clampsia  :  it  is  also 
fol  as  ft  preventive  of  passive  congestion  and  consequent  ledema  of 
brun,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  which  are  the  most  serious  results  of 
eclampsia.  It  should  be  continued  from  nix  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minales, 
accoidmg  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attack  :  at  the  same 
time  cold  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  until  its  tempera- 
ture, which  is  nsually  increased,  is  reduced.  The  application  of  a  cloth, 
frequently  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  the  most  convenient  and  naAr. 
mode  of  employing  this  agent.  Cold  thus  employed  acts  promptly  in  c 
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tncUng  the  vesaeU  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  and  diminishing  the  cere- 
bral congestion.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  reranve  one  of  ibe  chief  dangere. 
Cold  applications  ore  also  usefiii  for  redui^ing  an  elevated  t«mperaturc, 
if  it  bo  present.  In  most  cases  of  eclampsia,  if  the  temperaturo  reach 
103°,  the  necessity  for  its  reduction  is  urgent,  and  the  cloths  or  india-rub- 
ber b^  containing  ice  should  be  applied  not  only  upon  the  head,  but  also 
along  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  over  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck. 

As  a  lai^  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  condition 
of  the  intestines,  cither  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  an 
aperient  unlesH  there  be  previous  diarrhcea. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  a  free  and 
speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia 
in  the  expulsion  of  seeds  or  other  indigestible  substances  or  scybala.  A 
cathartic  Is  also  often  required,  especially  if  the  enema  fail  to  produce 
anfficient  evacuations.  In  those  that  are  robnst,  and  especially  in  those 
beyond  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  pnrgative, 
is  easily  given,  nnd  is  prompt  in  its  action.  If  the  symptoms  indicate  in- 
testinal inflammation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  are  preferable, 
as  they  also  arc  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the  recent  ingesta  of  the 
patient  consisted  of  fniit  or  of  substances  of  an  indigestible  character,  an 
emetic  is  appropriate  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  symp  of  ipecacoanha,  re- 
peated if  necessary  in  fifteen  or  twenty  rainntep,  may  be  given  to  a  yoang 
child,  or  this  syrup  with  the  symp.  scillre  compositns  to  one  older  and 
more  robust.  Aside  from  the  ejection  of  the  offending  substance  which  it 
produces,  an  emetic  has  some  effect  in  controlling  the  convulsive  move- 
ments.    But  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  emetics  are  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  local  measures  mentioned  above,  and  measures  cal- 
colated  to  relieve  the  digestive  canal  of  any  offending  substance,  a  safe 
medicinal  agent  which  will  act  promptly  in  relieving  the  convulsions  is 
urgently  demanded,  since  eclampsia,  if  severe  and  protracted,  involves  great 
danger.  Fortonately  such  agents  liave  been  lately  introduced  into  thera- 
peutics, namely,  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  hydrate  of 
chloral.  These  agents,  while  they  are  effectual,  are  safe,  and,  therefore, 
their  use  has  supplanted  that  of  the  antispasmodics,  assafcetida,  valerian, 
lavender,  and  chloroform,  formerly  employed  ;  no  one  of  which,  except 
the  chloroform,  exerts  any  direct  controlling  influence  over  the  convul- 
Mons,  and  the  chloroform  is  a  dangerous  remedy  unless  used  sparingly. 

The  bromide  of  potassium,  which  I  prefer,  should  be  given  every  tan 
ininotes,  dissclved  in  cold  water,  till  the  convulsion-*  cease,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  of  four  or  five  grains  to  a  child  of 
two  or  three  years.  When  the  convulsions  cease,  the  interval  between 
the  doses  sliould  be  of  course  lengthened.  In  one  instance  an  infant  of 
eii^hteen  months  was  suddenly  affected  by  eclampsia,  and  the  mother  in 
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her  fright  mistaking  the  directions,  gave  thirty  grains  of  bromide  at  one 
dose.  Two  hours  afterward,  when  I  was  able  to  attend,  I  found  that  the 
convulsions  had  ceased  at  once,  and  that  the  patient  was  playful.  .  Such 
cases  show  the  innocuousness  of  a  large  dose  of  the  bromide,  and  the 
safety  in  administering  the  medicinal  dose  often. 

In  severe  cases  the  bromide  does  not  always  act  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness and  power.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  should  then  be  employed,  dis- 
solved in  two  or  three  drachms  of  water,  and  given  with  a  small  glass  or 
gutta-percha  syringe  per  rectum.  If  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  re- 
tained by  pressure  with  a  napkin,  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  will  usoally, 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  control  the  movements.  For  a  child 
of  one  year  I  employ  about  five  grains,  and  for  one  of  four  years  ten 
grains.  With  the  use  of  the  measures  indicated  above,  eclampsia 
is,  in  my  practice,  much  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  former 
years.  Unless  the  cause  be  such  that  recovery  is  impossible  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  convulsions  will  soon  cease  with  these  meas. 
ares.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  chloral  enema.  In  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  the  convulsive  movements  cease  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  a  moment  later  in  those  of  the  arms,  and  lastly  in  those  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

But  additional  treatment  may  be  required,  according  to  the  pathologi- 
cal state  which  has  brought  on  the  eclampsia.  If  it  be  an  eruptive  fever, 
as  scarlatina,  and  the  eruption  have  receded,  active  revulsive  measures,  aa 
hot  mustard  baths,  are  required  ;  if  in  dysentery,  or  other  internal  inflam- 
mation,  the  flaxseed  and  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  o?er  the 
parts  affected. 

In  those  dangerous  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  additional  treatment  is  required.  The 
child  remains  drowsy,  does  not  speak,  or  apparently  suffer  in  any  way, 
and  the  pupils  act  less  readily  than  in  health.  If  this  condition  remain 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  there  is  probably  serous  effusion.  All  at 
tacks  of  eclampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period  of  drow- 
siness, but  the  persistence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which  indicate  hype^ 
amia,  with  perhaps  effusion  within  the  cranium,  calls  for  the  employment 
of  additional  measures.  Vesication  by  canthandal  collodion  should  then 
be  produced  behind  the  ears,  mild  revulsives  be  applied  to  the  extremities, 
the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open,  and,  in  certain  cases,  a  diuretic  like 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  employed.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  enjoined  in  reference  to  the  hygienic  management  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  eclampsia.  The  diet  should  be  nutritioos,  but  bland, 
and  all  causes  of  excitement  be  studiously  avoided. 
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TETANUS  DTFANTUM. 

TzTANUB  or  triBmus  b  one  of  the  most  iotereatiiig  diaeasea  of  lofancy. 
It  is  Gret,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  loog  catalogue  of  fatal  ntalBdiea.  It 
occurs  guddeDl]r  sad  unexpectedly  io  the  robust  ax  well  as  feeble,  almost 
Gertainty  deslroyiog  life  within  a  few  hours  under  modes  of  treatment  here- 
tofore employed.  It  is  more  frequent  in  some  localities  and  conditions  of 
life  than  in  others.  In  New  York  it  is  more  common  than  tetAnus  at  aoy 
other  age.  or,  indeed,  in  all  other  ages,  since  the  mortuary  stAtistics  of 
this  city  exhibit  a  larger  niimber  of  deaths  from  thiH  disease  in  the  first 
jear  of  life  than  subsequently.  Infantile  tetanas  occurs,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  in  the  new-born. 

Interesting  and  imporbtut  as  is  tetanus  infantum,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  mucb  more  limited  and  imperfect  than  it  should 
be,  when  we  consider  what  great  advancement  baa  been  made  in  patho- 
It^cal  inquiries  during  the  present  century.  Our  information  in  reference 
to  its  causation,  symptoms,  and  proper  treatment  is  not  nmcb  Id  advance 
of  that  of  M.  Dazille,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  new-bom,  or 
coold  we  more  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  of  organs  at  this  age, 
doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those  phenomena  which  we  now 
designate  as  a  disease  per  m,  under  tbe  title  tetanus,  ua  symptoms  of  some 
other  affection.  But  as  tetanic  rigidity  and  spasms  in  the  new-born  occur 
so  abruptly,  masking  all  other  Bymptoms,  and  ordinarily  ending  in  death, 
without  our  knowing  certainly  whether  or  not  there  is  any  antecedent 
disease,  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  we  should  recognize  the  state  in 
which  such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with  such  a  rapid  result  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection.  This  explanation  is  required  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
added  to  the  accompanying  table  one  cHhv  froin  Billard,  which  this  ob- 
server relates  under  the  head  of  spinal  meningitis.  In  this  case,  an  infant 
three  days  old  was  attacked  with  convnlsions.  "  IliHlimiis  were  rigid  and 
violently  bent :  the  muaclea  of  the  face  were  in  a  contlntial  stale  of  con- 
traction." On  tbe  following  day  "  the  convulsions  continued  ;  ,  .  . 
the  body  remained  rigid,  and  the  verUbral  column,  which  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  will  cause  to  bend  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant,  re- 
mained straight  and  immovable  whenever  the  child  was  raised."  At  the 
antopsy,  in  addiUon  to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often  present  in 
those  who  die  of  tetanns  infantum,  a  thick  pellicular  exudation  was  found 
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upon  the  spinul  amchnoid.  There  is,  therefore,  b  strict  accordance  of^i 
ByiuptotuB  iinil  Iiistorv  of  this  ca»f  with  those  which  other  obMrven  ■li'- 
scribe  as  examples  of  tetanus  infantum  ;  moreover,  as  a  satisfactar;  ruaon 
for  including  this  case  in  our  HtatisticE,  certain  eminent  obB^rrers,  ts  tt 
will  see,  have  reported  epidemics  of  tctanns  in  which  meningitis  was  the 
principal  lesion. 

Fatal  Cabeb. 
Cftse    1.  Male  ;  taken   when  three  days  old  ;  lived  sirt;  hours. 

Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jnttr.,  April,  1819. 
"     2.  Peraule  ;  taken  when  three  days  old  :  lived  foitv  hoan. 
"     3.  Taken  when  five  daya  old  ;  lived  fifty  faonrs.     I6id. 
"     4.  Taken  wbeu  three  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.     Jbid. 
"     5.  Uule  ;  taken    when  two  days  old  :  lived  two   davii.      BiUard, 

Trralige  on  Diieaur*  of  Chiidren,  Stewart's  trsQs.,  p.  477, 
"     6.  Mule  ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  two  davs.      Rombe^. 
"     7.  Male  ;  taken  when  six  days  old  ;  lived  ninety-three  hour*,    ut. 

Iralacb,  Mimlh.  Jour,  of  Mtd.  Sei..  Aug."l850. 
"     8.  Female  ;  taken  at  dve  days  ;  hved  four  davs.     Caleb  Wood- 

woith,  M.D.,  Botlon  Med.  atut  Surg.  Jour..  Diyc.  I3th,  1831. 
"     9.   Negro  ;  taken  at  seven  days  ;  lived  twenty.foitr  hours.     P.  C. 

Gaillard,  M.D.,  Soiilk.  Jour.  of  Med.  and  Phar.,  SepL  1848. 
"  10.  Male  ;  taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  lived  one  dav.      Angnitia 

Uberle,  M.D.,  Mittouri  Mtd.  and  Surp,  Jour.,  I84T. 
"   11.  Taken  when  seven  days  old.  D.  B.  Nailer.  If.  O.  Med.  Jmr., 

Nov.  184(J. 
"  la.   Male  ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.  y.  O.  Mtd. 

and  Surp.  Jour.,  May,  1853. 
"   13.   Negro  ;  taken  when  three  davs  old  ;  lived  three  days.     Robert 

U.  Chinn,  M.D.,  JV.  O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Jmir. 
"   14.  Taken  when  two  days  old  ;  died  in  four  hours  after  the  doc- 
tor's visit.     Ihid. 
"   15.  Taken  when  ceven  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.  C.  H.  Cleaveland,. 

Nev!  Jersey  Med.  Rep.,  April,  1862. 
"   18.   Negro  ;  taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  death  finally.     Gkcdi 

Dowel!,  Am«r.  Jour,  of  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1863. 
"   17,  Taken  when  twelve  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.     Thomait  C. 

well,  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Amer.  Jour  of  Mtd.  Sti. 

1846. 
"   18,  Taken  when  about  five  days  old  ;  died  at  about  the  age  of  b 

days.     B,  R.  Jones.     Ibid. 
"  19.  Taken   at  or  aoon   after  birth  ;    lived  two  days.      I>r.  Sin 

Amrr.  Jour,  of  Med.  Set.,  April,  1840. 
"  SO.  Taken  at  the  age  of  six  days  ;  lived  one  day.      Ibid. 
"  31.  Taken  when  three  <lays  old  ;  lived  two  days.      Ibid. 
"  22.  Male  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days  ;  died  in  three  honi 

Communicated  to  the  writer. 
"  23.  Taken  ut  the  age  of  twelve  hours  ;  lived  two  days.     Comia 

nicated  to  the  writer. 
"  24.   Female  ;  taken   wl 

The  writer. 
"  36,   Male  ;  taken  at  the  ^;e  of 
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Case  26.  Female  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days  ;  lived  three  days.  Ibid. 

**  27.  Female  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days  ;  lived  three  days.    J  bid. 

**  28.  Female  ;  taken  when  four  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 

29.  Taken  when  six  days  old  ;  died  next  day.     Ibid, 

30.  Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     Ibid, 

31.  Taken  when  eight  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibtd, 

32.  Male  ;  taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid, 

Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro  ;  female  ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  recovered  in  a 
few  days.  Robert  S.  Baily,  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Rev,, 
Nov.  1848. 

2.  Negro  ;  taken  at  eleven  days  ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W. 
B.  Lindsay,  iV^.  0.  Med,  Jour.,  Sept.  1846. 

3.  Negro  ;  taken  when  ten  days  old  ;  recovered  in  thirty-one 
days.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Rev,, 
Nov.  1853. 

4.  Male  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days  ;  recovered  in  twenty- 
eight  days.     Ibid. 

5.  Negro  ;  taken  at  seven  days  ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Au- 
gustus Eberle,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1847. 

6.  Tfl^en  when  eight  days  old  ;  recovered  in  four  weeks.  Fur- 
long, Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Jan.  1830. 

7.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week  ;  recovered  in  two  days.  Dr. 
Sims,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1846. 

8.  Female  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  three  days  ;  recovered  in  five  weeks. 
The  writer. 
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Period  of  Commencement. — Finckh,  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus  of  the 
new-born  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  (Ilecker's  Annalen,  vol.  iii.. 
No.  3,  p.  304)  that  it  began  in  ore  case  on  the  second  day  after  birth,  in 
eight  on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven   -    the  seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stt  ^holm,  treated  forty-two  cases  in  hos- 
pital practice  in  1834,  and  in  thes  cases  it  usually  commenced  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six  days.  Ci  )land  says  {Medical  Dictionary)  that  it 
generally  commences  in  the  first  se  en  or  nine  days  after  birth,  and  rarely 
later  than  the  fourteenth.  Romberg  states  that  it  commences  between 
the  fifth  and  ninth  days.  In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in 
Stuttgart,  in  the  course  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  never  found  to  com- 
mence before  the  fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  the  eleventh 
lay.  Schneider  says  that  the  disease  occurs  oftenest  between  the  second 
ind  seventh,  and  rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
3.  Levy,  of  Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the  third  day,  in  two  on  the 
&fih,  and  in  two  on  the  sixth.  Dr.  Greenville  Do  well  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sci,,  Jan.  1863),  who  has  seen  much  of  tetanus  infantum  among  the 
negroes  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  twelfth  days  after  birth.  In  the  forty  cases  embraced 
in  the  above  table,  the  disease  began  as  follows  : 
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Very  rarely,  ae  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  begins  at  or  so  soon  sftff  i 
birth,  that  it  may  properly  be  called  congenital, 

FRBqcBNOV  IN  Certain  Localities.— Tetsn us  infantum  ocean  prob»- 
Mv  in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  j;reiLily  increase  the  mortality  exc^ 
in  certain  localities.     Some  of  the  British  and  Continental  physicians, 
whose  observations  of  disease  have  been  ample,  confess  that  they  hate 
seen    so   few    casea  that   they    have  almost  no  personal    knowledge  of 
this  malady.    On  the  other  band,  there  arc,  or  have  been,  places  in  evay 
/one  where  it  is  or  has  been  so  prevalent  as  to  sensibly  check  the  increaM 
of  population.     The  attention  of  the  profession,  more  than  a  half  century 
since,  was  <lirected  to  the  prevalence  of  tetanus  in  the  leland  of  Hciraacy,  i 
off  the  coast  of  Iceland.     On  this  island  scarcely  an  infant  escaped, 
on  the  mainland  scarcely  one  was  affected.    Ileimacy,  the  product  of  vi 
canic  action,  of  small  extent  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  suppo 
a  scanty  population.    The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  and  e 
the  sea-fowl,  and  are  filthy  nnd  degraded  in  their  habits.     About  the  y 
1810,  the  Danish  government  deputed  the  landpkgtiais  of  Iceland  t 
visit  Heimacy,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  diseafc  which  i 
Btructive  to  the  infants.     Although  this  gentleman,  from  hia  brief  stay, 
naw  no  case  himself,  he  obtained  interesting  particularf  in   reference  tft^ 
the  disease  from  the  priests  and  parents.     At  this  time  scarcely  a 

Again,  aceoniing  to  Dr.  Schleisner,  whose  report  in  refereM 
to  the  same  locality    was  pablished  forty  years  later,  tetanus  waa  ei 
moBt  fatal  of  all  infantile  maladies. 

inluin  is  also  represented  as  very  fatal  in  the  Island  of  S 
Kilda,  oS  the  coast  of  Scotland.      In  the  temperate  regiona  of  Ameriol 
and  Europe  esses  are  not  frequent,  except  occasionally  in  the  poor  qni 
ters  of  the  cities,  in   foundling  hospitals,  and  rarely  in  country  i 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  occurrence.     The  records  o 
Dublin,  Stuttgart,  and  Stockholm  lying-in  a.iylums  furnish  many  c 
In  the  town  of  Fulda,  Germany,  in  1802,  Dr.    Schneider  t 
1  fourteen  days,  while  a  midwife  in  the  same  place  stated  that  she  h 
e  than  aixtv  in  nine  vears. 
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But  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetsnns  tnfantam  is  in  the  wmid  cli- 
inalc»,  both  of  the  Eastern  anc!  Wesletn  Hemispheres.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  equatorial  regions  of 
Sontb  America,  and  in  llie  islands  of  Minorca  and  Bourbon,  it  has,  in 
many  localities,  been  the  moat  frequent  and  fatal  of  infantile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  United  States 
the  victims  are  chiefiy  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  M.D.,  of  Mississippi, 
says,  in  the  -.V.  O.  Med.  and  Surff.  Jour. .  May.  1854:  * '  Tlic  tinvt  form 
of  disease  which  Hsnails  the  negro  among  us  is  trismns.  The  mortality 
from  this  disease  alone  is  very  great.  No  statistical  record,  we  dupposc, 
has  even  been  attempted,  but  from  our  individual  experience  we  are 
almost  willing  to  affirm  that  it  decimates  the  African  race  upon  our  plan- 
tations within  the  first  week  of  'independent  existence.  Wo  have  known 
more  than  one  instance  in  whieli,  of  the  births  for  one  year,  one-lialf  be- 
came the  victims  of  this  disease,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  both  planter  and  physician.  Other 
places  are  more  fortunate,  but  all  suffer  more  or  less  ;  and  the  planter 
who  escapes  a  year  without  having  to  record  a  case  of  trismus  nascentium 
may  congratulate  himself  on  being  more  favored  than  his  neighbors,  and 
prepare  himself  for  his  own  allotment,  which  is  surely  and  speedily  to 
arrive."  Dr.  Wooten  {JV.  O.  Med.  and  Surp.  Jour.,  May,  1846)  says  : 
"  It  is  a  disease  of  fatal  frequency  on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Alabama."  He  has,  however,  neverseen  a  white  child  affected 
with  it. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  death  statistics  in  our  possession, 
which,  however,  relate  to  only  one  year,  tetanus  infantum  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  diseases  except  phthisis.  Mr.  Maxwell  says,  in  the  Jamaica  Physical 
Jovmal  (copied  in  the  London  Lancet,  April  11th,  1835)  :  "  From  obser- 
vations that  I  have  made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  foimd  that  the 
depopulating  inSuence  of  trismus  neonatorum  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality." 
This  gentleman's  observations  relate  to  the  West  Indies.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  reference  to  this  malady  as  it  occurs  in  Cayenne  and 
Demerara  in  South  America. 

While  tetanus  infantum  prevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and  presenting 
very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity  as  regards  the  per- 
soiial  and  domiciliary  bahits  of  the  people  who  suffer  most  from  its  oc- 
currence. It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  are  filthy  and  degraded  in 
their  habits,  who  live,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  neglect  of  sani- 
tary requirements.     This  fact  aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the — 

Caubib. — That  uncleanliness  and  impure  air  are  a  cause  of  tetanus  is  as 
fnlly  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the  etiology  of  diseases.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  was  forcibly  directed  to  this  cause  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Hoyal   Irish  Aeadomy  in  17S9.     Tliia 
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physician  was  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Asylum,  and  had  rightiT 
concluded  that  the  mortality  among  the  new-bom  infants  was  due  to  im. 
perfect  ventilation.  Through  his  advice,  apertures,  twenty-four  inches 
by  six,  were  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward  ;  three  boles,  an  iDchin 
diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window-frame  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  doors 
leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  perforated  with  sixteen  one-inch  aper- 
tures,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced.  The  results  of  these  simple 
sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement.  He 
says  :  •**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1782,  of  1*7,650  infants  bom  alire 
in  the  Lying-m  Hospital  of  this  city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fort- 
night, that  is,  nearly  every  sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  was  tetanus.  After  the  wards  were  better  ventilated, 
namely,  from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper, 
8033  children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and  only  419  in  all  had  died,  or 
about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed  was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a 
later  period  had  charge  of  the  same  asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  discovered  the  true  cause,  and  had  been  able  in  great  measore 
to  prevent  it,  that  he  writes  in  his  enthusiastic  way  :  ''If  we  except  Dr. 
Jenner,  I  know  of  no  physician  who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species,  mak- 
ing the  actual  calculation  of  human  life  saved  the  criterion  of  his  improre- 
meuts."  The  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice  have  almost  all  been  in 
tenement-houses,  where  habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  observed,  and  I  hare 
not  yet  seen,  in  the  practice  of  others,  nor  heard  of  a  case  which  occarred 
in  the  better  class  of  domiciles.  The  statement  of  physicians  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  speak  from  extensive  observation  among  the  n^roes, 
arc  strongly  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great  measoie 
due  to  uncleanlincss  and  impure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowcll,  of  Texas,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  tnu» 
tetanus  infantum  to  the  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitioos  mat- 
ters, which  are  found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Nashville  Joum,  of  Med,  and  Surg,,  June,  1851,  by  Prof.  John  M. 
Watson,  the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  the  negroes  is  accoonted 
for  as  follows  : 

**  When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet  around 
their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits,  with  urine.  .  .  .  The  child 
is  thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find  the  umbilical  dress- 
ings not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  likewise,  with  fseces,  freely  giring 
off  an  offensive  urinous  and  faecal  odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangre- 
nous fetor  arising  from  the  decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 

Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  intestines,  as  from 
retained  meconium.  Ol^servers  in  the  Southern  States  and  elsewhere  oc- 
casionally mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case  treated  by  myself,  there 
was  obstinate  constipation  immediately  before  the  attack,  and  in  another 
diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was  the  only  apparent  cause. 
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In  certtun  cases  the  assignable  cause  is  expoeure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to  a 
variable  temperature,  which,  it  is  known,  occasionally  causes  tetanus  in 
the  aduJt.  Prof.  Ccderschjold  attributed  the  epidemic  which  he  observed 
in  Stockhoim  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  hot  weather  in 
May,  to  frosty  in  June.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  P.  C,  Gaillard,  in  the 
Southern  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy,  Sept.  1846,  the  disease  com- 
menced  aa  follows  :  The  nurse  came  in  with  wet  apron  and  clothes,  in 
tbe  evening  ;  a  short  tjme  after  she  had  taken  the  child  into  her  lap,  it 
eneezed  violently  two  or  three  times.  At  10  p.m.  tetanus  began.  In 
certain  localities  on  the  continent,  where  there  are  no  parish  churches,  tbe 
freqoent  occurrence  of  tetanus  has  been  atlribcted  by  the  physicians  to 
the  practice  of  carrying  the  infants  to  a  diiitance  to  be  christened,  tbus 
exposing  them  to  the  winds.  In  this  city  I  have  observed  tetanus  after  n 
similar  exposure.  The  inflnence  of  the  weather  in  the  production  of  te- 
tanus of  the  new-bom  is  also  shown  by  facts  observed  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital.  In  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  cases  treated  in  that  institntion, 
oil  but  three  occurred  in  the  cold  months.  In  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  at 
»  hamlet  surrounded  by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked 
only  one  in  every  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  infants.  After  a  great  part  of 
the  forests  had  been  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  accetis  to  the  cold  sea  winds, 
jdmoat  nil  the  new-born  infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus.     (^Inul,  Cat/enm.) 

Hein  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  saccessively,  two  children 
with  tetanus  soon  after  birth.  Wlicn  the  second  child  fell  ill  he  observed 
tiat  its  cradle  was  enposed  to  a  current  df  air.  At  the  third  accouchement 
the  iKwition  of  the  cradle  was  changed  and  tbe  infant  escaped.  Exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  Sauvagcs,  "  Hie  morbus  hieme  ct  cum  aurft  humidfL  siepius 
advcnit  quam  sicca  estate. "     (A^om/.  Method,  vol.  i.  p.  531.) 

The  causes  of  infantile  tetanus,  enumerated  above,  may  bo  proximate 
or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct  effect  on  the  system 
or  indirectly  by  causing  a  pathological  state  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
development  of  the  disease.  There  arc  other  direct  causea,  namely,  or- 
ganic affections.  In  the  bodies  of  the  now-bom  who  die  of  tetanus, 
lesions  are  observed  which  doubtless  result  from  the  spasms.  Again,  others 
arc  found  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  a  result,  and  which, 
being  observed  in  different  cases,  are  to  be  regarded  as  causes.  The 
most  frequent  of  such  lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  um- 
bilical vessels. 

Moschion,  who  lived  in  the  first  centnry  of  tbe  Christian  era,  stated  in 
writings  still  extant  that  stagnant  blood  in  the  umbilical  vcahcIs  some- 
times produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  new-bom  infant,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed, though  this  Is  doubtful,  that  he  referred  to  l«tanuB.  In  modem 
times  the  attenUon  of  the  profession  was  more  particularly  directed  to 
this  cause  by  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Colles,  in  tbe  Srst  volume  of  the 
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Dnblin  Hotpital  Reportt,  in  1618.  The  obicrvations  contained  in  Itiii 
paper  were  made  in  tlic  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  ttic  period,  uf 
five  years.  In  each  of  tliusc  years  he  hud  witnessed  front  three  t*  fite 
post-mortem  cxamiuationa  in  cases  of  infantile  tetanus,  and  the  leaiou, 
ho  statea,  were  in  all  uiueli  alike,  as  follows  :  The  floor  of  the  umbilit^ 
fossa  was  lined  by  a  membrane  apparently  formed  by  snppnrative 
mation,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  fosse  was  a  lai^e  papilla.  ThSs 
consisted  of  a  soft  yellow  substance,  apparently  the  j)roduct  of  infii 
tioD,  and  in  all  the  coses  the  umbilical  vessels  were  in  contact  with 
substance  and  were  pervious.  In  a  few  Instances  superficial  ulcerstieii) 
were  found  near  the  moutli  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  th« 
skin  surrounding  the  umbilicus  was  raised.  The  peritoneuin  covering 
the  vein  was  highly  vascular,  often  not  to  a  greater  distance  than  an  inch 
above  the  umbilicus,  but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure  of  the  liver.  T)a 
peritoneum  in  the  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  present«d  the  inflam- 
matory appearance  in  still  greater  degree,  Bomelimea  us  far  as  the  sides  of 
the  bladder.  The  connective  tissue  lying  along  the  nrteries  and  unubot 
anteriorly  was  loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The  inner  surfnoc  ol 
the  umbilical  vein  was  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats,  in  general,  were  thii 
ened.  On  slitting  open  the  arteries,  a  thick  yellow  fluid  reacmbli 
coagulablc  lymph,  was  found  within  their  coats,  and  in 
vesiicis  were  thickened  and  hardened  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladdenj 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart  Ho^il 
believes  that  the  most  frequent  i^use  was  suppuration  or  ulci 
nmbilical  cord.     In  ten   of  the  twenty-fiv-u  cases  the  navel  was  dry 
cicatriied  ;  in  the   remainder  it  was  cither  wet  or  swollen,  with  )t  Ml 
red  inflamed  edge  at  the  mai^in  of  the  navel  ;  a  dirty  viscid  pas  cov< 
the  umbilical  depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  pliysician  of  the  Foundling  llospital  in  Copenhngcn, 
tended  twenty-two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  1839.  Of  thi 
twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after  death.  In  ft 
teeu  there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  umbilical  art 
especially  those  portions  lying  along  the  urinary  bladder  ;  in  sevcm] 
the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries  wa.*  much  injected,  and  in  three  adl 
enl  either  to  the  omentun)  or  intestine  by  coagulable  lymph  ;  the  ci 
the  arteries  were  thickened,  their  cavities  dilated  and  conttuniag 
reddish  brown  or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always  fetid.  Soniotiroca 
arterial  tunica  interna  waafonnd  ulcerated  and  absent  in  places,  and 
was  spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  In  two 
the  ulcerative  process  had  extended  from  the  tunica  interna  to  tlu 
toneum,  and  there  was  a  deposit  of  thick  ichorous  matter  around  the 
ulcer  ;  in  one  case  both  arteries  were  so  softened  that  their  coats  wer« 
scarcely  distinguishable,  and  in  another  these  vessels  had  become  gBagcv- 
nous.      The  appearance  of  the  umbilicus  was  unchanjjed  in 
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ten  tlie  fnnduB  wa»  red  and  filled  with  purifonu  fluid,  which  quickly  re- 
appeurod  when  removed,  and,  in  general,  shortly  before  doMh,  the  n&iel 
presented  a  greenish  color. 

According  to  Romberg,  Dr.  SchoUer  mode  post-mortem  cxuininalionB 
in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  inFantnm,  and  in  fifteen  found  inflammation 
of  the  umbilicai  arteries.  These  vosscls  were  swollen  near  the  bladder,  in 
one  case  to  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and  were  found  to  contain  pus. 
Tho  lining  membrane  wa*  eroiled  or  covered  with  an  albominous  oxiida 
tion.  Both  arteries  were  not  always  equally  inflamed,  and  in  three  cases 
only  one  was  affected. 

Schneeman  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical  vein 
in  eight  cases  {Holaeher'g  Annalen,  vol.  v.  p,  484,  1840),  and  pus 
throughout  the  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  in 
hospitals  on  the  Continent  ;  but  similar  obaen'ations  have  been  made 
in  private  practice.  M.  Borian,  of  the  Ule  of  Bourbon,  says  that  be 
has  found  in  every  case  inflnmmution  around  the  umbilicus  [GmelU Mtdt- 
eaU,  Paris,  July  11,  1841).  Dr.  John  Furlonge  (Edin.  Med.  and  Swg. 
Jimr.,  Jon.  1830),  who  resided  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  attributes  tho 
disease  to  improper  dressing  of  the  umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  ex- 
presBcd  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies 
{Jamaiea  Phyt.  Jout.,  copied  into  the  London  Lanrtt,  April  11,  1855). 
Dr.  Ransom  .states,  in  a  oommunieation  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson  (Naah- 
fillt  Jout.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  June,  1851),  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case 
of  tetanus  of  the  new-bora  in  which  the  umbilicus  was  healthy.  In  a  case 
related  by  Robert  S.  Bailey,  iu  the  CharUilon  Med.  Jaur.  and  Jiev., 
Nov.  1848,  there  was  a  hard  scab  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  this 
part  was  much  di.stendcd.  A  discharge  followed  the  removal  of  the  scab 
and  the  child  recovered.  In  a  favoruble  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Lindsay, 
in  the  Jf.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Sept.  1846,  the  umbilicus  was 
tnmid,  and  not  disposed  to  heal.  Dr.  H.  0.  Wooton  (same  journal,  May, 
1846)  attributes  the  disease  to  the  condition  of  the  nmhilicus  and  um- 
bilical vessels,  and  states  that  he  has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrenous.  In 
a  case  related  in  the  JV.  0.  Med.  and  Stirg.  Joar.,  May  1,  1853,  the 
ambilical  vessels  were  blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.  Robert  A.  Chime, 
M.D.,  Brazoria,  Texas  {.V.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Sept.  1854),  be- 
lieves one  cause  of  the  disease  to  be  improper  tying  and  management  of 
the  nmbilical  cord,  by  which  a  diseased  state  is  produced,  which  extends 
to  the  nmbilicns,  and  thence  to  the  viscera.  At  a  meeting  of  tho  Ob- 
stetrical Society  of  Edinburgh,  held  April  24,  1850,  Dr.  Imlacli  related 
s  case  in  which  there  was  a  dark  and  gangrenous  appearance  on  the  integu- 
ment around  the  umbilicus,  and  the  peritoneum  underneath  was  also  dark 
bnt  not  inflamed  ;  umbilical  vein  healthy  ;  a  little  fibrin  in  the  left  um- 
bilical artery  ;  right  umbilical  artcrv  mucli  diseased  ;  its  two  iimer  coats 
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apparentl)*  destroyed,  and  in  ibeir  place  n  yellow  pultaceoos  ■lough,  ia 
wUich  paa-globuleB  were  diBeovpred  with  ihe  micrnscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  piithological  state  of  the  umbilicas  and  orabUicitH 
vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by  so  many  obt 
en  in  different  countries,  cannot  rosuU  from  the  tetanus.      It  is  po«tiH| 
that  the  piirifortn  substance  noticed  in  the  umbilical  vessels  was  disiBt^l 
grated  fibrin,  which  had  coagulated  at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the  cord,  and 
the  cells  seen  by  Dr.  Iinlaeh  ami  others  may  sometimes  have  boon  whit* 
f^orpusclea  still  remaining  from  the  sti^nated   blood,     {  Virthott't  Ctlhi.  _ 
Pathol.)     Still  the  evidences  of  inflammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  ti 
cascn  related  above,  were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  nmbilical  lesions  occasionally  cause  tetanus  infaD 
comports  with  the  woll-knoivn  trnamatic  caaaation  of  ttilanun  in  the  adnl 
This  belief  is  strongthened  by  the  fact,  which  will  appear  farther 
our  remarks,  that  tetanus  of  the  new-bom,  from  being  frequent  ii 
tain  localities,  has  become  infrequent  through  greater  care  In  dressing  ni 
raanagiog  the  umbilical  cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  infantum  in  which  there  is  no  diMase  io 
or  about  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  examined  tbe  nmUfi- 
cal  vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discovering  any  pathological  cbanffe. 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Labatt,  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  publiitud 
in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jtmr.,  April,  1819,  a  paper  entitled  "  An 
Inquiry  into  an  .\llcged  Connection  between  Trismuii  Xascentinm  and 
certain  Diseased  Appearances  in  the  Utnbilicns."  This  paper  was  de- 
signed as  a  reply  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  CoUes.  Dr.  Labatt  relates  «> 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vi 
and  others  in  whir-b  the  disease  was  so  slight  that  it  probably  prodnc 
no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  child.  Dr.  James  Tbumpa 
wbo  *[>ent  considerable  time  in  the  tropical  regions,  says  {Edin.  Mrd.  i 
Surg.  Jour.,  Jan,  1823)  :  "  I  have  myself  examined  nenriy  forty  > 
of  infants  that  have  sunk  under  this  complaint.  In  many  I  hare  loclH 
at  no  other  part  but  the  navel,  and  have  found  il  in  all  states  ;  sometin 
perfectly  healed,  especially  if  the  infants  had  lived  several  dav» 
other  times  a  simple  clean  wound.  When  death  occnired  on  the  fifth  9 
sixth  day,  the  wound  was  frequently  in  a  raw  slate.  I  never  yet  saw  fl 
in  a  sphacelated  condition."  This  writer  concludes  from  his  observatit 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  located  elsewhere  tban  in  tl 
umbilicus  or  ambilical  vessels.  In  tbe  Dub.  Jour,  of  Mtd.  amt  I 
Sei.,  Jan.  1836,  Dr.  John  Breen  remarks  :  "  Prom  dissections 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discoverasy  peculiarmorbid  appearance  whi 
would  justify  us  in  offerini,'  any  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  d>»- 
ease. "  In  my  own  cases  there  was  uo  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbUicQ* 
or  umbilical  vessels  bo  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  extern^  < 
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tion,  and  io  one  (No.  32)  a  careful  poat-iuortem  examination  disclosed 
no  lesion  of  these  parts. 

The  inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although  umbilical 
disease  niaj'  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent,  cause  of  tetanus 
infantum,  eases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is  not  present,  and  we  must 
looli  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  From  the  nature  of  tetanus  infantum,  the 
ccrebro- spinal  niiis  has  been  from  time  to  time  examined  in  those  who  have 
died  of  ibis  malady,  and  occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been  found  in 
this  part  of  the  system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  liillard,  in  which 
tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infant  three  days  old,  as  the  result  of 
spinal  meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infrequently  occur  in  older  chil- 
dren in  consequence  of  meningeal  iudamniation  is  well  known,  and  in 
some  of  the  reported  epidemics  of  infantile  tetanus  meningitis  was  realty 
present,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tonic  spasms.  Such  an  epi- 
demic was  observed  by  Professor  Cederachjold  in  Stockholm,  in  1834. 
Within  a  few  months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
lesions  which  are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was  found  in  the 
bodies  examined  a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Finckh,  of 
Stattgart,  made  twenty  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  had  died 
of  this  disease,  and  iu  nine  found  spinal  meningeal  inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  new-bom  is,  however,  rare,  and  wc  must  regard  it  as 
an  exceptional  causL  of  tetanus. 

In  1840  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sims,  then  practising  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that  tetanus  of  the  new- 
born is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  nervous  centre,  through 
depression  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848  the  same  writer  published  a 
second  paper,  iilso.  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sri. ,  fully  enunciating  his 
theory  as  follows;  "That  trismus  neonatorum  is  a  disease  of  centric 
origin  depending  on  a  mechanical  pressure  exerted  on  the  niednlla  olilon- 
gata  and  its  nerves  ;  that  this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally,  of  an 
inward  displacement  of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but 
sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  detected  with  difficnity  ;  tliat  this  displaced 
condition  of  the  occiput  is  one  of  the  fixed  physiological  laws  of  the  par- 
turient state  ;  that  when  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time  after  birth  it 
becomes  s  pathological  condition,  capable  of  producing  all  the  symptoms 
characterizing  trisnmB  neonatoruni,  which  are  instantly  relieved  simply  by 
rectifying  this  abnormal  displacement,  and  thereby  removing  pressore 
from  the  base  of  the  brain."  In  both  papers  eases  are  narrated  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  tliis  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  if  ihia  explana- 
lion  were  correct,  tetanus  ought  ordinarily  to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occi- 
put is  aa  much  depressed  previously,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  mora 
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depressed  than  at  the  period  when  it  does  actaally  commence.  Pressore 
on  the  medulla  would  certainly  be  followed  by  immediate  and  marked 
symptoms,  instead  of  an  immunity  fof  four  or  five  days. 

Again  y  weU -known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus  infan. 
turn  conflict  with  Dr.  Sims' s  theory,  as,  for  example,  epidemics  of  the 
disease,  its  prevalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in  another,  although  do 
particular  attention  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  infant,  the  diminutioo 
of  the  number  of  cases  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  of  which  there 
is  abundant  proof.  'Moreover,  there  are  many  reported  cases  of  this  di^. 
ease  at  the  commencement  of  which  there  was  no  perceptible  dispkcement 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones  often  observed  in  tetanus  infantom 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  explained  as  follows  :  When  the  new-born  in- 
fant becomes  emaciated  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  diminished,  Hke  that 
of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of  the  occipital  bone  simply  cone- 
sponds  with  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  cerebral  substance.  Whatever 
the  disease  in  the  young  infant,  if  there  be  much  emaciation,  the  parietal 
bones  will  usually  be  found  more  prominent  than  the  occipital.  Now,  in 
fatal  tetanus  infantum  emaciation  is  very  rapid  ;  those  fleshy  and  plamp, 
if  the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and  wrinkled.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression  should  be  regarded  as  a  result,  and 
not  a  cause,  of  the  tetanus. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  which  attributes  tetanus  iofantom 
to  occipital  depression,  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it  was  ap- 
parently due  to  injury  of  the  head  received  at  birth.  Dr.  Sims  has  related 
one  such  case,  that  of  a  negro  infant.  The  mistress,  an  observing  lady, 
gave  to  Dr.  Sims  the  following  account  of  it  :  Its  head  was  **  mightily 
mashed.  .  .  .  The  bones  seemed  to  be  loose.  I  got  it  to  take  a  lit^ 
tie  boiled  milk  on  the  first  day  ;  but  it  swallowed  very  little  and  very 
badly,  for  its  jaws  seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the  next  day  it  took  spasms 
and  got  stiff  all  over  ;  its  hands  were  shut  up  tight,  and  its  arms  were 
bent  up  so  (she  placed  her  forearms  at  right  angles).  Every  time  I 
touched  it  the  spasm  would  get  worse  all  over,  screwing  up  its  face  till  it 
was  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  when  the  spasms  wore  off  it 
looked  as  well  as  any  other  new-bom  baby.  But  then  the  stiffness  never 
left  it,  and  the  spasms  kept  coming  and  going  till  it  died."  It  lived  two 
days. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  mistress,  that  this  was 
a  case  of  tetanus  commencing  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  that  it  seemed 
almost  congenital.  The  apparent  cause  was  injury  of  the  head,  occorriDg 
in  consequence  of  protracted  birth,  the  infant  being  resuscitated  with 
diflSculty  after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton  published  a  similar  case  in  the  Nashville  Jour.  <^ 
Med.  and  Surg,,  April,  1863.     The  infant  at  birth  was  apparently  dead, 
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but  was  reansciiated  so  as  to  livu  eighteen  hours  in  a  atste  of  tulHiiic  rigid- 
ity. Iq  <xsca  in  which  tetanus  begins  at  birth,  doabtlcss,  the  uerebro- 
spinal  axis  is  in  some  way  afiecteJ  ;  but  in  the  nb^eDfe  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  is  niiuertnin. 

It  1e  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the  cause 
in  difiercnt  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr,  Jomen  Johnson,  many 
yean  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  he  had 
been  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  cansea  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the  other  in- 
ternal. In  the  lirsl  group  should  be  placed  imperfect  ventilation,  personal 
and  domiciliary  uncleanlinesn,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond group,  so  far  as  ascertained,  infiammation  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbili- 
cal vessels,  meningitis,  and,  rarely,  injnry  of  the  !■  e re bro- spinal  axis  dur- 
ing birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  infantum  pertain  chiefly  to  the  circu- 
latory system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  ProfeasorCedcrschjold,  of  Stock- 
holm, already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and  cerebraJ  vessels,  and  those  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected 
with  the  heart,  were  distended  with  blood. 

Finckh  made  post-mortem  inspection  of  twenty  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  the  bodies  at  death  having  bcbn  placed  on  their  faces,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  deceptive  appearance  from  the  gravitation  of  blood.  In 
four  there  was  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes. In  the  remaining  sixteen  there  was  effusion  of  blood,  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  Ihe  bony 
walls  and  the  dura  mater  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  was 
spinal  meningeal  inflammation  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though  the  extrava- 
sation did  not,  probably,  result  from  the  inflammation,  but  from  the 
tetanus.  The  blood  in  Finckh's  cases  was  very  dark,  sometimes  fluid,  at 
other  times  coagulated.  In  one  case  there  was  no  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  the  remaining  nineteen,  more 
or  leas  extravasated  blood  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its 
interior.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  healthy,  as  also  its  membranes, 
except  the  congestion.  The  only  abnonnal  appearance  obsen-cd  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  was  strong  contraction  of  some  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tnbe  in  five  cases.  Dr.  West  says  ;  "  Tho  most  frequent 
post-mortem  apjiuarances  in  these  e«ses" — referring  to  tetanus  infantum — 
"  and  that  which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  1 
observed,  consists  of  effusion  of  blood,  cither  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  witii  this 
there  is  generally  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid, 
and  sometimes  »n  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs 
of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  thougli  much  nftencr 
present  than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree  :  while 
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in  one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cere< 
bral  vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity. "  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,  also  placed  infants  who  had  died  of  tetanm 
on  their  faces,  and,  without  exception,  found  injection  of  the  capilkries 
of  the  cord  and  spinal  meninges,  and  extravasation  of  blood.  M.  Matot. 
zynskiy  according  to  Bouchut,  **  has  observed  effusions  of  blood  of  ?ari. 
able  quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  with  considerable  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  He 
has  also  seen  serous  infiltration  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  serous  effosion 
into  the  ventricles,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  consistence  of 
the  cerebral  substance.''  In  two  cases  examined  by  myself  there  was 
intense  injection  of  the  cerebral  meninges  and  of  the  meninges  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine,  but  no  extravasation  was  noticed.  The  spinal 
canal  was  not  opened.  In  a  third  case,  in  which  the  spinal  canal  was 
opened,  there  was  extravasation  in  addition  to  the  congestion  ;  this  was 
especially  observed  along  the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  n.  0.  Wooten  {N.  0,  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  May,  1846)  states 
that  he  has  made  several  post-mortem  examinations,  and  has  found  the 
pathological  appearances  as  uniform  as  in  any  other  disease,  as  follows: 
*'  Engorgement  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  meninges  lining 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow  ;  liver 
congested. ' ' 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Imlach  before  the  £din.  Obst.  Soc.,  April 
24th,  1850,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  posterior  por- 
tion congested,  and  containing  many  dark  points  ;  heart  and  liver 
healthy  ;  small  intestines  of  a  light-brown  color  ;  stomach  and  large  in- 
testines  pallid  ;  there  had  been  umbilical  hsemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child,  whose  death  occurred  from  this 
disease,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain, 
that  a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the  cranial  bones,  produced  ex- 
travasation of  the  partly  coagulated  and  partly  fluid  blood.  Dr.  SchoUer, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canui 
in  only  one  case  in  eighteen. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observations,  that  tetanus  of  the  infant  is 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  frequently  extravasations 
occur  from  the  distended  capillaries.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration 
and  the  retarded  circulation  of  blood  consequent  on  the  tetanic  rigidity, 
afford  sufficient  explanation  of  this  state  of  the  vessels. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Sometimes  there  is  a  degree  of  fretfalnesa 
previously,  but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in  those  who  continne  in 
good  health.     The  first  symptom   which  alarms  the  parents,  and  shows 
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ibe  grave  OMtnre  of  the  commencing  diseaee,  is  inaLility  to  nurse,  or  evi- 
dent pain  and  beBitatioD  in  nDrsing.  Commencing  with  rigidity  of  the 
inaaaeters,  the  disease  gradually  citenda  to  the  other  voluntary  musclea, 
and  in  ihe  course  of  a  few  hours  the  inuscleH  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  of 
the  tmnli,  are  involved.  Persistent  muacular  contraction,  which  is  the 
pathognomonic  feature  of  infantile  tetannn,  is  developed  not  fully  in  the 
beginning,  but  by  degrees  in  each  affected  muscle,  fo  that  it  is  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hoars,  perhaps  even  a  day,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  rigidity  is  attained.  Therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
diaease,  the  limbs  can  be  bent,  and  the  jaws  pressed  open,  more  readily 
than  at  a  sabseqiient  stage,  thongh  with  manifest  pain  to  the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  majtlmum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed  almost  im- 
movably, often  with  a  little  interspace  between  them,  against  which  the 
tongue  presses,  nod  in  which  frothy  saliva  collects.  The  head  is  thrown 
backward  and  held  in  a  fixed  position  by  the  stiffness  of  the  cervical  mus- 
cles. The  forearms  are  flexed  ;  the  thumbs  ore  thrown  across  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  are  firmly  clenched  by  the  fingers  :  the  thighs  are 
drawn  toward  the  trunk  ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes 
flexed.  Occasionally  opisthotonos  results  from  the  extreme  contraction 
of  the  dorsal  and  posterior  cervical  muscles.  The  infant  can  sometimes 
be  raised  withont  any  yielding  of  the  muscles,  by  one  hand  under  the 
occiput  and  the  other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  even  after  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  tf  the  infant  be  quiet,  especially  if  asleep,  the 
masclea  are  partially  relaxed  to  snch  an  extent  sometimes,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  complaint,  that  the  features  have  a  placid  and  natural  ex- 
pression, though  only  for  a  short  time.  There  are  frequent  exacerbations 
in  tlie  mascular  contraction,  sometimes  occurring  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  sometimes  produced  by  anything  which  excites  or  disturbs  the 
child.  Attempts  to  open  the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend  the 
limbs,  blowing  on  the  face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  a  &y  upon  it,  occa- 
sions the  paroxysm. 

Daring  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well  as 
the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting  ;  the  forehead  aoil 
cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy  is  indicative  of 
great  suffering.  The  unnatnral  positions  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  which 
result  from  the  muscnhir  contraction,  are  increased  for  the  moment  ;  the 
hfftd  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed. 
The  muscular  movements  whith  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  some- 
times described  as  clonic  spasniii.  Then'  is  indeed  occasiODally  some 
quivering  of  the  limbs,  and  yet.  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed, 
HO  far  from  the  mascular  action  being  a  clonic  spasm,  it  is  clearly  Ionic, 
and  is  intensified  during  the  paroxysm.  In  fatal  cases  the  pnroxywms 
oceur  more  and  more  frequentlv  unlil  the  period  of  collapse. 
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Tho  crying  of  the  child  nffwted  by  tcUniis  is  never  lomJ,  boi 
iho  suSering.      It  is  varionsly  dc»cril«d  liy  writers  as  "  whimpering" 
"  wbining."     It  is  of  tiii»  suppressed  chmnieter  in  conaequciie* 
rigid  »Ule  of  lilt'  respirstorj-  iiinsclw  and  tieir  imperfect  movement 

During  (lie  eincerbatiun  reppiralion  is  suspended,  or  so  imperfect,  ■ 
the  circulation  m>  r«btrtl«d,  that  itie  surfaco  bicomes  of  n  d««p  r 
nlinoat  livid,  color.  Someliuics  cpisuuia  uccur?.  affording  pKttial  i 
to  the  congestion,  and  iKimetirncs,  though  less  fre<]a«ntlT,  tho  blofl 
forces  itself  from  the  cAi^c«ti-*l  liver  nloi^  the  nmhilical  *ein.  i 
«Kip«s  from  the  umbilicus.  The  int«nM  pusire  coti^!v«tiufi  rnnseijiM 
on  the  1«tMUC  spasm  ia  gvnenJ  throoghoot  th«  ^rstem,  bat  extian 
of  Mood  «pp«Hn  to  be  more  commoa  arocad  the  bnin  and  spiital  o 
lluui  elsewhere. 

Hie  fre<iuency  of  the  pake  a»d  K^piniioD  vanes  in 
and  at  diffcnenl  ttagcti  of  1^  Mine  nsr.  Tbey  are  oAcn  s 
entcd,  bat  at  other  times  are  aataral.  or  are  ervn  slowir  t 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  aipg 
pain  which  it  experiebces  in  norsii^  h  each  that  a 
rify  ddkiefit.     It  can  be  fed  with  a  ffiooa  for  a  tiBe  afin-  i 
bke  food  in  ^  aatnnl  way,  bat  wtificial  fiwdia^  aooa  Eaiki.     IV  ^k 
pliced  u  it*  MMMth  is  in  gieat  part  preaned  bad  llaiifh  the  «ialMK# 
the  ^men  whid  b  indaccd  by  iht  anrMf*  to  feed  il. 

la  etaiw^cwM  of  impcsfevt  notritMo,  tW  iafiat  t^ifUj  n 
IWr  is  BO  other  diaaaae  except  thr  iliaiiha  d  agecti— a  ia  « 
lin  ia  aa  npid.     la  »  ewe  nteed  br  Dr.  W. 
JTad.  Jlwr.,  St^,   I8M.  Ac  rwotd   **»  th 
Ihm  d^3  Wlore.  hot  «nn  aQ«  r— riattd-" 

K  ho^otak.  aad  Dr.  Bohen  H.  CIkm.  ^  Tcsm  (X. 


cerebro-Rpinal  axis.  Contraction  nf  tbf  pupils  i-iiniinonly  'icoura  in  the 
stage  of  collapse. 

Mods  oy  Dsath. — DeAtli  in  infantile  h-taDus  nmy  oucur  from  apn<Ea 
in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  ton^stion  of  the  ferebral  veasels,  or 
apoplexy  ;  iind,  lastly,  it  may  ofc-ur  from  exhauRtion,  The  last  mode  is, 
probably,  the  most  frequent. 

pRoaHoBiH. — All  writers  till  recently  agree  tbat  tetanus  of  the  infant 
rarely  terminates  favorably.  Ciillen  ttttributeK  the  ignorance  of  pby- 
■icions  in  regard  to  this  dineai>e  to  the  fact  that  it  in  so  little  amenable  to 
treatment  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to  attend  those  affected 
with  it.  In  the  Island  of  Heimaey,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  cases, 
occurring  during  a  series  of  years  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centnry,  not  one  survived  ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  at  Westmannoe, 
N  email  islet,  sirty-fonr  per  cent  of  all  the  infants  born  died  of  trismus, 
(Boport  of  Dr.  Schleianer.)  Similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  mortal- 
ity of  tetanus  infantum  are  given  by  physicians  in  llie  Southern  States. 
Dr.  H.  0.  Wootan.  of  Alabama,  sayi.  (A'.  0.  Med.  Jimrn.,  May,  1846) 
that  he  has  "  never  xeen  a  derided  eauv  of  letanuH  nascentiuni  that  did 
not  prove  fatal,  and  that  it  is  very  generally  deemed  useless  to 

call  in  medical  aid  after  the  initiatory  Rymploms  are  well  declared."  Mr. 
Maxwell,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  Wert  Indies,  says  {Jamaica  Phys, 
Joum.,  copied  into  the  London  Lanett,  April  II,  I8H5)  ;  "  From  ob- 
servations which  I  have  made  for  a  scries  of  years,  ...  I  found 
that  the  depopulating  influence  of  trismus  nasccntium  waa  not  Ichs  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  It  scarcely  bos  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortal- 
ity." Dr.  D.  B.  Nailer  (A'.  0.  Mfd.  Joum.,  Nov.,  1846)  says: 
"  Aboat  two  thirds  of  the  deaths  among  the  negro  children  arc  from  this 
disease,  and  so  uniformly  fatal  is  it.  that  a  physician  is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  docs  not  nlways  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my  col- 
lection  recovered  ;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from  this  of 
the  actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since  favorable  cases  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  published.  In  the  history  of  these  eight  cases, 
two  interesting  facts  are  noticed,  which,  when  present,  may  sen'e  as  a 
ground  for  hope  of  a  successful  termination.  These  were,  the  age  at 
which  the  disease  began,  and  fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  infants  who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old  when  the 
initiatory  symptoms  Hpjieari'd,  and  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  gravity 
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two  day  B.  Romberg  sajn  :  "It  generally  laatg  from  iw>i  tu  futir  d^ 
liiit  its  dunttion  is  at  times  limited  at  from  eight  lo  twenty -four  boa 
and  occasionally,  tbough  rarely,  it  exteods  from  five  to  ninu  days.'* 

In  tbirty-one  fatal  casen  in  my  collectioD,  in  wbicb  the  duration  u  ma 
tjoned  : 

One  livM 3  boore. 

Eleven  othera  lived 1  daj  or  leaa. 

Tnelve  lived .    S  dajs. 

Four  lived 8  dmja. 

Three  lived 4  dajB. 

Both  Underwood,  who  pnblinhed  a  little  trest4se  on  diBeafes  of  tUiildi 
in  1T89,  and  Dr.  ElBaHser,  at  u  more  recent  date,  record  fatal  eaaea  whii 
were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described  by  Underwiiod  « 
treated  in  the  British  l.ying-in  Hospital,  and,  altboiittb  all  tbe  othi 
treated  in  thitt  institution  died  by  the  third  day,  this  lived  six  wf«1u  ;  b 
it  is  suggested  by  tiie  author  tlmt  death  wna  due  in  part  to  some  ott 
affection.     The  child  treated  by  ElnusHer  lived  thirty>ono  days. 

DuRATtON  IN  Favobablb  Cabes. — In  tbe  eight  favorable  cascb  Id  ■ 
collection,  thn  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from  the  time  when  li 
infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was  as  follows  :  In  one  case,  U 
days  ;  in  one,  a  few  days  ;  in  one,  fonrt«ea  days  ; 
in  one,  twenty-eight  days  ;  in  one,  twenty-one  days  ;  and  i] 
ing  case,  about  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  wfao  has  seen  this  disease  lu  the  n< 
familiar  with  Its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  symptoi 
sesH  dii^nstic  value  an:  mure  manifest  and  reliable  than  in  most  oth 
infantile  maladies.  Permanent  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  mascles,  iril 
temporarj'  exacerbations,  such  as  have  been  described  above,  which  i 
induced  by  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  infant — b»  attempts  to  open  tb* 
mouth  or  eyelids — is  patbognoraonic. 

PRavRHTivB  TaBATUBNT. — Wliilc  totanuK  infuntuni,  if  ftillv  ilereloptdiB 
is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  rcmedini   measures  heretofore  u 
there  is  no  doubt  of  tbe  efficacy  and  value  of  pretentive  lueasares,  i 
properly  employed.     This  was  shown  by  the  gyvnl  reduction  i 
in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  through  the  thorough  ventilation  int 
dnc«d  by  Dr.    Clarke.      Dr.    Meriwether,    of    Montgomery,   Ala., 
^Afiur.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1854)  :  "  When  the  diseaae  n 
endomically  on  a  plantation,  it  may  Ire  arrested  by   hsving  the 
houses  whitewashed   with   lime,  inside  and  out  :  Iit   raising  the  f 
above  the   ground  :  by    removing   all  tilth   from    under  ntid  about  t 
houses  ;  by  particular  attention  to  cleanlinesx  in  the  bedding  and  cloth 
of  the  mother  ;  and  in  tbe  dressing  of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent  aay4 
the  matter  from  the  umbilicus  lying  long  in   uuntoct  with  tb«  skintff 
Many  physicians,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  spnak  confidently  ol 
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care  in  dressing  the  cord  and  attention  to  the  umbilicus,  as  a  means  of 
prerention.  In  the  JV.  0.  Med.  and  Surp.  Journ.,  Jiitj,  1653,  T>r. 
Grafton  i&ye  that  he  has  "  never  known  the  diiicase  to  ocrnr  in  any  child 
vfaoM  navel  had  the  turpentine  dressing."  He  uses  tuqientine  as  f ol- 
lowB  :  "  At  the  first  time,  a  few  drops  of  ihe  undiluted  turpentine  arc 
applied  immediatciy  to  the  umbilicus  around  the  cord,  and  it  is  anointed 
at  every  succeeding  dreHsing,  the  turpentine  being  dilated  one  half  or  two 
thirds  with  olive  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter."  This  use  of  turpentine  has 
also  been  recommended  by  other  practitioners  in  the  warm  regions. 

Dr.  John  Furlonge,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believe?  (Edin.  Med.  atid 
Surp.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1830)  that  no  cace  would  occur  with  the  following 
treatment  :  "  The  cord,  when  divided,  should  be  wrapped  in  clean  linen. 
Every  night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or  two  drops  of  tinct.  opii  and  spta.  vini, 
equal  parts,  should  be  given,  and  castor  oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every 
morning.  The  child  must  be  washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and 
the  funis  dressed,"  If  this  treatment  be  attended  by  the  success  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord  is  cer- 
tainly well  repaid  in  localities,  as  at  Antigua,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  infants  die  of  tetanus. 

Bome  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  to 
ward  off  tetanus  infantum  after  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  symptoms. 
Dr.  Dowell  says  {Airtfr.  Jour,  of  the  Mfd.  Set.,  January,  1863)  : 
"Some,  with  slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  have  recovered  without 
any  trouble  by  being  put  into  a  mustard-bath,  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a 
clean  and  well -ventilated  cabin." 

Trkatuknt. — In  considering  the  effect  of  medicinal  agents  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  tetanus,  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  child  experiences  in  swallowing  should  be  home  in  mind.  With- 
out caro,  a  considerable  part  of  the  dose  is  lost  by  the  spHsm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition,  which  ordinarily  occurs  when  the  spoon  is  placed  in 
the  mouth,  so  that,  unless  special  attention  be  given  to  this  matter,  it  is 
oncertain  whether  the  prescribed  dose  is  fully  administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very  diverse. 
Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finckh,  but  every  case  so 
treated  was  fatal.  lie  states  that  whenever  blood  was  abstracted,  even  in 
small  quantities,  the  symptoms  were  a^ravated.  The  same  result  has  fol- 
lowed depletory  measures  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians. 

The  iotemal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  prescribed  are 
opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable  case,  gave  lauda- 
num, in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours,  alternately  with  two  grains 
of  Dover's  powder.  Woodworth  also  gave  one-drop  doses  of  laudanum  ; 
Eberle,  one  sixth  of  a  drop  hourly.  The  opiate  has  generally  been  given 
in  combination  with  an  ant i spasm odic,  The  Dover's  powder,  given 
every  three  hours  by  Furlonge.  was  coiiibini-d  with  five  jfrains  of  'ulphxte 
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of  xinc.     The  hourly  iloaes  of  lauilanum,  by  EberK'.  were  combined  wiUi 
nix  drops  of  tincture  of  assafcetjda. 

When  amesthetice  began  to  be  employed  in  tlie  trentiiieiit  of  di»ea)«t 
was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially   useful  in   caacs  of 
Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in  tetanus  in  the  infant, 
eSect  of  controlliug  the  spttsoi  during  ibt?  time  of  its  use,  bat  withoid 
curing  the  diseiiBe.     In  Case  7  in  our  first  tabic  it  was  emploved  seven] 
times,  but  apparently  without  delaying  tlic  fatal  result.      The  editor  of 
the  AViB  Orleans  Medical  and  Surfficat  Jovmal  slates,  in  the  Slav  imt 
of  that  periodical  for  ISfiti,  that  he  has  used  ciiloroform  in  tetanus  infi 
turn,  with  the  eSect,  be  believes,  of  prolonging  life.      Amestlietics 
t^nly  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  infant,  and  on  this  accouut,  er«n 
they  do  not  prolong  life,  iheir  judicious  employment  seems  proper. 

The  remedy  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  prefemble  to  all  others, 
hydrate  of  thloral.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  ngeul  into  thei 
tics,  it  has  been  employed  by  several  pliysicians  in  the  trentmcnt  of 
disease  with  so  good  a  result  that  it  will  probably  supersede  all 
medicines  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Widcrhofcr,  of  Vienna,  slitt«s  that 
has  saved  si\  oHt  of  ten  or  twelTc  by  the  use  of  chloral  {Lomltm  Lat 
March  16,  18TI).  lie  prescribes  it  in  doses  of  one  (o  two  grains  hy 
mouth,  or,  if  there  be  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  two  or  four  grains 
the  rectum.  Dr.  F.  Auehenthales  relates  a  caao  {Jahrb.  f.  JCinderl 
U.  S.,  IV.)  in  which  he  gavi'  even  »ix-gnun  doses,  and  in  nine  dsyi 
disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  recently  employed  hydrxte 
chloral  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  giving  it  in  half-grain  doses,  every  tiru 
hours,  except  when  there  was  profound  sleep.  The  disense  was  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  symptoms  severe  when  I  was  called.  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  Infant  with  the  old  remedies  would  live  more  than  two  days,  but 
by  the  chloral  life  was  prolonged  nearly  one  week.  Moreover,  by  the  niie 
of  chloral  the  suffering  of  the  infant  is  greatly  diminished.  The  frequent 
inhalation  of  stilphurie  ether  also  aids  materially  in  controlling  the  spasms. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  short  intervals 
on  aceount  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostration. 

Local  treatment  directed  to  the  nmbiiicua  in  those  oases  in  which  there 
IS  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  nmbilieus  or  umbilical  vessels  Ehnntd 
not  be  neglected.  The  application  of  an  emollient  poultice  to  the  umbiU- 
Qus  has  been  followed  by  apparent  iinprovement,  if  we  may  bclievt 
the  statement  of  some  physicians  who  have  made  use  of  thi 
ment.  Dr.  Merriwcther,  of  Alabama,  says,  if  there  be  no  ioipro* 
ment  from  the  medicine  which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  bli.stcr,  litiger 
a  dollar,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  with  Ibis  treatment  the  child  generally  im- 
proves ;  a  remarkable  slatement,  since  so  few  improve  at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath,  repealed  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and   8tlmul■^ 
ing  embrocationa  along  the  spine,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 
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(Spaam   of'  (he  GlottU,  Laryngitmitx   Siridului.) 

YouNO  children  an  liable  to  tcmponir}'  mispension  of  reepir&tion,  in* 
duced  by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.  In  the  midat  of  their 
excitement,  wlille  they  are  crying  or  screaming,  their  hreatli  in  suddenly 
held,  w  if  from  tonic  Bpasm  of  tUo  respiratory  iimscles.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds respiration  retnmi)  and  is  natural.  There  is  no  striiiuluu<t  inspiration 
ur  other  unusual  sound,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ill  effect,  unless  occa- 
sionally a  degree  of  languor.  Extcmid  convulsions,  which  seem  to  be 
threatening,  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild.  Some 
writers  consider  dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  thi«  arreet  of  respira- 
tion, hy  inducing  n  sensitive  stato  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  an  effect 
uf  dentition  is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants  are  affcct«d  in  this 
uwDner  before  the  age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serions  stato,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a  true  dis- 
ease, is  that  variously  designated  by  writers  us  internal  convulsions,  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  child' crowing,  laryngismus  stridulus,  etc.  Manifest  diffi- 
culties attend  the  investigation  of  tlio  pathological  state  in  this  disease. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases. 
That  there  is.  during  the  paroxysms,  tunic  ur  clonic  spasm  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  respirstory  muscles  is  inferred  not  only  from  the  symptoms 
pertaining  lu  the  respiratory  sppunitns,  but  from  tlio  fact  that  in  severe 
csMS  there  arc  often  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  as  those  of  the  limbs 
and  face.  Usually,  also,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  indicate  9pa»- 
inodic  contractions  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyes.  The  fact  of  spas- 
modic muscular  action  in  parts  that  are  visible  justifies  the  belief  that  it 
occurs  in  other  parts  which  are  concealed  from  view,  especially  as  the 
iJutracteristic  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  explained  except  on  this  sup- 
position. Trousseau  says  :  "  Internal  convulsions  consist,  then,  princi- 
pally in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  chest  ;  but  it  occurs,  also,  that  the  muscles  pertaining  to 
the  larynx  are  affected  with  spasm  at  the  same  time  with  these."  Rilliet 
and  Barlhex  conchide  from  the  symptoms  llint  the  "  heart  is  not  always 
a  stranger  to  this  internal  convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs  itself  even 
to  Ihc  intestines."  The  muscleH  of  the  pharynx  appear  to  be  involved, 
in  some  cases,  ns  well  as  those  of  respiration,  rendering  deglutition  didi- 
eult.      Ill  one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely,  that  which  is  princl- 
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pally  referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not  complete  arrest  of  respiration, 
but  the  inspiratioDs,  duriog  the  paroxysms,  are  difficult  and  are  attended 
by  a  stridulous  noise.  Again  the  respiration  may  cease  entirely,  but  when 
it  commences  it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  for  a  few  inspirations,  hi  still 
another  form  of  the  disease  respiration  ceases,  but  there  is  no  symptom 
or  sign  indicative  of  glottic  spasm  or  of  an  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air ; 
the  inspirations  which  succeed  the  paroxysm  are  easy  and  noiseless.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  paralysis  rather  than 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  the  symptoms  mav 
be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  commonlv  accepted  opinion,  namely, 
that  there  is  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and,  perhaps,  of  certain  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  while  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected.  M. 
Ilerard,  indeed,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  internal 
convulsions,  describes  three  forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  sap. 
posed  location  of  the  spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  diaphragmatic,  and 
another,  which  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country  ;  they  are  rare 
in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite  common  in  England. 
They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of  two  years.  Dr. 
West  observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of  two  years,  and  only 
six  above  that  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  folly  ascertained. 
Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  da^ 
ing  the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is  probable  that  dental  evolution  does 
operate  as  a  cause,  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  tbymas 
gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands.  It  is 
presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  glands  on  tiie  par 
vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  no  such  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  which  could  possibly 
produce  glottic  spasm,  or  any  other  form  of  internal  convulsion  at  the  age 
at  which  these  convulsions  commonly  occur.  This  gland  is  largest  in  the 
new-bom,  and  having  no  function  after  birth,  it  gradually  becomes  atro- 
phied. If  an  enlarged  thymus  could  produce  glottic  spasm,  it  would  certain- 
ly occur  most  frequently  in  the  new-born.  Abnormal  development  of  the 
thymus  gland  was  the  only  assignable  cause  of  atelectasis  in  two  infanta  who 
died  soon  after  birth,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  a  convulsiTe 
attack  was  referable  to  this  cause.  M.  Herard  examined  the  thymus 
gland  in  six  children  who  died  of  internal  convulsions,  and  in  sixty  who 
died  of  other  affections,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  in  its  condition  any 
causative  relation  to  this  disease.  Indeed,  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  thymus  had  undergone  more  than  its  usual  atrophy  at  the  time 
when  the  convulsions-  occiirrtMi  (Ilasse).  Enlargements  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the   vicinity  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
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may  possibly  give  rise  to  glottic  spasm,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  infre- 
quent cause,  if  it  be  a  cause  at  all,  since  these  glands  are  often  greatly 
enlarged  in  strumous  and  tubercular  diseases  without  such  a  result.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jacobi  (A".  V.  Jour,  of  Med.,  Jan.  1860)  :  **  In  some 
casesy  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  laryngismus.  The  pa- 
tients were  new-born  infants  of  normal  development,  and  bom  by  nor- 
mal labors.  There  were  no  constitutional  causes  of  the  disease,  but  a  re- 
markable vascular  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Whenever  the  swelling 
increased,  the  veins  of  the  face  and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face 
grew  livid,  and  the  extremities  and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic 
convolsions.  The  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  glan- 
dular tissue,  their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  their  functions 
were  probably  injured  during  the  occasional  swelling  taking  place  during 
lifetime." 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro -spinal  axis.  Thus  Dr. 
Coley  relates  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  arising  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cerebellum,  while  nothing  abnor- 
mal was  discovered  in  other  organs.  There  are  also  striking  examples  in 
which  the  cause  was  located  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall  Hall  re- 
lates the  following  case  communicated  to  him.  A  child  with  spina  bifida 
was  attacked  with  croup-like  convulsions,  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  on 
the  tumor. 

Internal  convulsions  also  frequently  occur  in  rachitic  softening  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  calvarium,  since,  when  this  is  present,  undue  pressure  occurs 
upon  the  brain,  even  by  the  weight  of  the  head  of  the  child  upon  the  pil- 
low. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  this 
disease  ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  convulsive  maladies.  Thus  Toogood  relates  that  five  infants  of  the 
same  family  were  affected  with  spasm  of  the  glottis  ;  and  Reid  relates,  on 
the  authority  of  Powel,  that  of  thirteen  infants  of  the  same  parents  only 
one  escaped  internal  convulsions. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  often  associated  with  impaired  general  health.  Hence  the  disease 
is  more  prevalent  in  cities,  where  anti-hygienic  conditions  abound,  than 
in  the  country.  Hence,  too,  the* frequent  improvement  when  the  patient 
is  removed  to  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  country.  The  use  of  in- 
sufficient food,  or  food  of  a  bad  quality,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  con- 
sidered a  cause,  as  it  leads  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and  renders 
the  nervous  system  more  impressible.  Facts  mentioned  by  Reid  and 
others  show  conclusively  the  influence  of  premature  weaning,  and  the  use 
of  indigestible  or  otherwise  improper  aliment,  in  the  production  of  this 
disease. 
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The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  must  part  predisposing ;  oc. 
casionallj  they  are  the  only  apparent  causes,  since  this  disease  sometimes 
occurs  when  the  child  is  perfectly  tranquil,  even  in  the  midst  of  quiet 
sleep,  or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  mother* s  arms.  In  other  cases,  and 
more  frequently,  there  is  an  exciting  cause,  often  trivial.  Anything  thit 
requires  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  or  that  excites  strong  emo- 
tions, may  be  a  direct  cause,  as  anger,  or  any  of  the  violent  passions ;  so 
may  even  coughing,  or,  in  rare  instances,  attempts  to  swallow.  One 
author  has  known  it  to  occur  from  excitement  produced  by  examining  the 
throat  with  a  spoon.  In  a  case  in  my  practice,  hereafter  related,  it  o^ 
curred  whenever  the  infant  cried  violently.  It  appears  from  the  aboTe 
facts  that  the  etiology  of  internal  convulsions  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
eclampsia.  The  same  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  may  occur  from  a 
variety  of  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — While,  therefore,  structural  changes  in 
various  parts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal  convulsions,  thisdis. 
ease,  so  far  as  ascertained,  presents  no  anatomical  characters,  and  most 
consequently  be  considered  one  of  the  neuroses.  The  lesions  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus,  which  are  seen  at  post-mortem  examinations,  are  dae 
to  the  convulsions  or  are  coincidences.  Emphysema  has  sometimes  been 
observed  as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  respira- 
tion. It  was  present  in  all  of  Herard's  cases,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthcz  con- 
sider it  common  in  those  who  die  of  this  affection,  although  they  did  not 
observe  it  in  any  of  their  cases.  Slight  emphysema  in  the  upper 
lobes  is,  however,  a  common  lesion  in  feeble  infants,  whatever  the  disease 
of  which  they  die.  Therefore  its  occurrence  in  internal  convulsions  is 
probably  more  due  to  molecular  change  in  the  lungs,  since  these  patients 
are  cachectic,  than  to  the  irregular  breathing,  which  is  only  momentary. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual, 
from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  conUin 
no  more  than  the  normal  amount.  More  or  less  passive  congestion  occurs 
in  the  internal  organs  ;  and  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  some- 
times such  that  transudation  of  serum  occurs. 

Symptoms. — I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat 
and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  There  is  generally  pre- 
vious ill- health.  The  child  is  drooping^  and  is  sometimes  restless  for  days 
before  the  disease  appears.  Finally ,  if  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  become 
affected,  the  peculiar  crowing  sound  is  heard  now  and  then  during  in- 
spiration. It  is  observed  especially  when  the  child  is  crying  or  is  agi- 
tated. It  may  be  loud  and  well-defined  from  the  first,  but  in  moat  pa- 
tients it  comes  on  gradually,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  fall 
stridulous  character  is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and 
severe  at  nighty  in  or  after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  daytime. 
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Under  favorable  hvgienic  coaditiontt,  the  malady  may  pims  off  witbout 
becoming  more  ecrious.  In  other  cases  llie  paroxysms  {;^du;illy  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity.  Tbe  dyspna^a  in  the  attack  is  sucli  that  the 
featnreR  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly  retracted,  and  death  seems  immineiil 
from  apDCEa.  In  thesi:  tievcre  paroxyeins  respiration  often  ceases  entirely 
for  a  momeDt.  When  the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  striduloiis  inspiration  oc- 
CDI8,  aft«r  nhich  the  breathing  is  natural.  I  have  stated  above  that  internal 
convulsions  are  often  associated  with  those,  usually  tonic,  but  sonietinies 
clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.  In  the  Ionic  form,  the  thumbs  are  flexed 
acrosa  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  are  grasped  by  the  fingers  ; 
the  great  toes  are  addueted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed.  In  severe  cases, 
the  hands,  forcanns,  feet,  and  legs  are  also  somewhat  flcxitd  and  rigid.  At 
first,  the  contraction  of  the  external  muscles  is  temponiry,  either  corre- 
sponding with  the  internal  spasm,  or  it  is  most  intense  at  tbe  time  of  the 
epasm,  though  commencing  sooner  and  subsiding  later.  After  «  while, 
however,  if  tho  disease  continue,  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  external  mns- 
cles  becomes  more  peraistent.  In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is 
accompanied  by  the  wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are 
excited  by  trifling  causes.  Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the  mind  or 
body  may  bring  on  the  attact,  as  anger,  the  impression  of  cold,  or 
currents  of  air.  Dr.  West  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  auaaarcons 
condition  is  sometimes  present,  accompanied  br  albuminuria. 

If  the  convulsions  affect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphragm  or  the  pec- 
toral and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, while  those  of  tho  laryns  escape,  respiration  is  irregular,  or  even 
suspended  for  a  moment,  but  the  striduloas  laryngeal  sound  is  absent,  as 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  larynx  to  the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  form  of 
the  disease,  the  infra-mammarj'  region  may  be  strongly  retracted  during 
the  paroxysm  from  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  In  severe  par- 
oxysms, whether  the  spasm  he  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic,  consciousness 
IB  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  features  may  be  pallid,  or,  if  respiration  be 
suspended,  may  be  more  or  less  livid.  There  is  no  fever  in  simple  cases. 
In  the  paroxysm  there  is  often  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  tlie  bowels 
and  bladder,  with  involuntary  evacuations. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  he  a  quarter,  a  half  or  even  a  whole 
minute.  Total  suspension  of  respiration  for  even  half  a  minute  involves 
danger.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  but  few  paroxysms,  and  they  sliglil. 
In  other  instances  they  occur  in  a  severe  form,  almost  daily  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.  In  the  following  case  tho  muscles  of  the  larynx 
were  apparently  not  involved.  The  patient  was  scrofnlons,  and  has  since 
had  BcrofnloUB  periostitis,  with  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  tbe  surface  of 
the  tibia.  At  the  time  of  tbe  internal  convnisious  there  was  also  a  icor' 
bnttc  or  hsBmoirhagic  cachexia. 

C*8I.— On  the  2Sth  of  Auirnsl.  Ifi.S.".  ii  Gtrnuin  female  infant,  four- 
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lecn  months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly  seixed 
with  clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pallid,  she  had  heenin 
her  usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  she  had  a  single 
convulsive  attack,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till  August  S7th, 
when,  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood,  black  and  oSensive.  On  the  morning  of  the  28Ui  a 
similar  evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  immediately 
preceding  the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after  the  convulsion  ;  surface  cool 
and  pallid  ;  flesh  soft,  but  no  emaciation.  Turpentine  was  prescribed  b 
two-drop  doses  every  two  hours,  and  laudanum  in  one  and  a  half  drop 
doses,  repeated  sufficiently  to  insure  quietude. 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  was  152.  At  1  p.m.  she  had  a  general  convnl. 
sion,  lasting  about  five  minutes  ;  in  the  evening  she  had  an  evacuation  suni. 
lar  to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  The  record  for  August  30th 
states  :  '*  Pulse  from  150  to  160  ;  up  to  this  time  has  been  playful,  but 
is  now  drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful  ;  manifests  no  desire  for 
solid  food,  as  before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses  ;  has  taken  up  to  thia 
time  thirty-two  drops  of  turpentine.  When  she  cries  or  frets,  she  has  a 
spasmodic  attack."  This  was  the  commencement  of  internal  convulsions, 
with  which  this  child  was  affected  for  several  months.  An  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  observing  their  character,  for  her  excitement,  when  m 
was  examined,  was  usually  sufficient  to  produce  them.  After  a  succes- 
8ion  of  short  expirations,  respiration  ceased  ;  for  a  moment  she  was  ap- 
parently insensible  ;  eyes  closed  ;  face  pallid  ;  no  frothing  at  the  moutn. 
The  return  of  consciousness  and  respiration  was  without  any  laryngeal 
r&le  ;  and  after  the  attack  she  seemed  as  well  as  before.  No  eztenial 
convulsion  and  no  evacuation  of  blood  occurred  after  August  31  st. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued  for 
many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  internal  con- 
vulsions. On  the  11th  of  April,  1859,  when  twenty-two  months  old,  she 
had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The  record  made  on  that 
day  is  :  **  Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or  more  paroxysms)  almost 
every  day  since  last  August,  brought  on  usually  by  crying  when  she  is 
corrected  in  any  way,  or  her  wishes  are  refused."  Again,  on  December 
1,  1859,  it  is  stated  :  *'  Has  grown  considerably  since  the  last  record,  and 
appears  to  have  recovered,  except  that  at  long  inten^als  the  spasms  still 
occur.*'  She  took  a  preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  siomed  to  lie 
due  more  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body  and  to  hygienic 
than  therapeutic  measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less  impaired,  ex- 
(^cpt  in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  convulsive  attacks  soon 
cea**e.  Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic  aspect,  irregular,  usually  consti- 
pated bowels,  poor  appetite,  and  moroseness  or  irritability  of  temper,  are 
common  symptoms  of  severe  and  protracted  cases. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when  its 
symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions  ;  it  may  then 
escape  notice.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken  for  spasmodic 
laryngitis,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  of  the  published  cases  this  mistake 
appears  to  have  been  made.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is,  however,  so  differ- 
ent  not  onlv  in  its   nature,  but  in   its  clinical  histon\  that  a  differential 
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disgnoBin  U  not  Oifliuiilt.  It  is  an  inflaminator;  diseaHc.  and  ie  altt'nJcil 
with  febrile  reaction  nnrj  a  sonorous  cough:  it  pommences  at  night  aftrr 
the  first  sleep,  and  from  eiposure  to  cold — particulars  in  regard  to  whieli 
it  contrHGta  with  true  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

pRooHosis. — MoDEB  OF  Death. — StutiBticB  show  great  mortality  in 
this  ditiease.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  monograph  on  "  Infautile  Laryngisraus, " 
BtaUs  that  of  289  casen  which  he  collated,  115  died.  Rilljetatid  Bartbez 
■net  with  one  favorable  case  in  nine  nnfavorable  ;  and  Ilerard,  one  in 
Id,  infrequent,  and  dependent  on  a  cause 
!overy  is  probable  with  proper  treatment. 
Ii,  even  when  the  spasm  is  mild,  that  the 
HS  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cerc- 
however,  in  any  case  consider  the  patient 
may  suddenly  arise,  so  as  to  change 


seven.  If  the  paroxysruB  I 
which  can  be  easily  reniovci 
The  cause  mav,  however,  Ik 
case  is  nece^^Karily  unfavorali 
bro-spinal  axis.  We  should 
entirely  safe,  since  grave  sympti 


entirely  the  prognosis.  Ixing  and  severe  paroxysms,  with  lividity  of  the 
fac«,  and  symptoms  of  suffocation,  indicate  an  unfavorable  result.  The 
itame  should  he  predicted  also  if  the  infant  gradoally  waste  away,  losing 
appetite  and  strength,  eHpecially  if  the  face  be  pallid  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

Tliere  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions.  The  first  is 
apncea.  The  infant  dies  suffocated  in  the  attack.  Respiration  i.s  first  ar- 
rested, and  then  the  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  lungs  and  the 
caviUes  of  the  heart  arc  found  engoi^ed  with  dark  blood.  Death  may 
also  result  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  thix 
organ  to  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and  if  this  congestion  be  not  soon  relieved, 
serous  effusion  also  occurs.  Death  results  from  the  congestion,  and  con- 
sequent (edema  or  dropsy. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Repeated  and  severu 
attacks  undermine  the  constitution;  the  infant  gradually  grows  pallid  and 
thin,  and  dies  of  inanition,  ur  of  some  disease  which  this  state  induces. 

Trbatmk.tt. — The  treatment  of  internal  convulsions  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  which  physicians  Imvt'  held  in  reference  to  its  canst'. 
Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  common  cause,  and 
therefore  treatment  directed  to  its  hiiiovhI  in  less  frequently  employed 
than  formerly.  The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  in  part  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  eclampsia,  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the  one  affection 
are,  in  a  measure,  appropriate  in  the  other.  That  dentition  \a  sometimes 
a  cause,  is  usually  admitted  ;  and  two  eases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my 
practice,  and  the  other  was  reported  to  me,  appeared  to  show  that  it  may 
have  a  causative  relation.  The  effect  of  dentition  is  especially  observed 
in  weakly  infanta,  when  several  dental  follicles  are  undergoing  active 
evolution.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  five  teeth  pierced 
the  gnms  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  ;  after  which  no  convulsive  ultack 
occnrred.      If.  therefore,  the  gums  are  swollen,  the  propriety  of  wjirifi- 
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cation  should  be  considered,  especially  if  the  convulsions  be  so  severe  as 
to  endanger  life. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  source  of  nervous  excitation. 
The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  ascertained,  and  evacu. 
ants  or  other  remedies  prescribed  if  there  be  evidence  of  their  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  alimentation  of  the  infant  is  in  fault.  It  is,  perhaps, 
bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food  and  the  times  of  its  feeding ;  or, 
if  it  nurse,  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  who  suckles  it  should  have  plain  but 
nutritious  diet,  live  with  regularity,  and  give  the  breast  to  the  infant  at 
regular  intervals.  If  there  be  a  torpid  state  of  the  intestines,  Dr.  Meigg 
recommends  *  *  castor  oil  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  rubbed  up  to- 
gether, three  parts  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.'*  A  simple  enema 
answers  well  in  such  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infants,  this  is  preferable  to 
medicine  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  diarrhoea  be  present,  and  it  per. 
sist  after  the  requisite  changes  are  made  in  regard  to  the  diet,  remedies 
calculated  to  relieve  it,  and  which  are  detailed  elsewhere,  should  be  em- 
ployed.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  he  has  ordinarily  succeeded  in  cnring 
the  disease  by  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  gums  and  digestire 
organs. 

Since  rachitis  is  a  not  uncommon  cause,  the  child  should  be  examined 
in  reference  to  the  rachitic  manifestations,  and  if  they  appear  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  for  rachitis  is  required. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  indicated.  The  elixir  of 
Calisaya  bark  in  half-teaspoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  an 
infant  of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The  compound  tincture  of 
bark,  or  of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may  be  given  instead  of  the  Cali- 
saya bark.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred,  as 
the  citrate  of  iron  and  bismuth,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  the  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron,  or  the  wine  of  iron.  To  an  infant  of  one  year  the  syrup 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  drops,  the  citrates  in  one-grain  doses,  and 
the  wine  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  every  four  hours.  If  the  child  be 
old  enough,  it  may  take  iron  in  lozenges,  as  those  of  chocolate  and  iron. 

Antispasmodics,  as  assafoDtida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  often 
prescribed  in  this  malady,  but  they  are  less  efficacious  than  the  general 
tonic  measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salutary  effect  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  eclampsia,  and  certain  epileptiform  attacks,  certainly  justi- 
fies the  trial  of  this  agent  in  internal  convulsions,  if  they  persist  after  the 
employment  of  invigorating  measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  infant  should 
rpside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time 
through  the  day  in  the  open  air.  Remarkable  success  sometimes  attends 
this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines  have  entirely  failed.     In  the  I/m* 
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donMed.  Oaseltr.  Jan.  14,  1805,  Mr,  Robertson,  of  MaDcbester,  rcktcs 
five  Revere  i^mscs  in  which  this  malady  was  cnrcd  by  exposure  of  the  in- 
fHDt«  eercral  hours  daily  to  n  cool  atiuospheri;.  These  cases  were  treated 
in  tbe  winter  months,  and  were  kept  out-door,  even  duting  strong  winds. 
Mr.  Itobertsou  hfia  records  of  forty  cases,  all  occurring  between  Decem- 
ber and  April,  while  he  has  seen  no  case  in  tbe  summer  months.  As  tbe 
result  of  such  entensive  experience,  tbia  writer  recommcnda  "the  free 
exposure  of  tbe  infant  out  of  doors,  for  many  hours  daily,  lo  a  dry,  cold 
atmosphere,  and  if  the  air  he  dry,  the  colder  the  better."  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  experience  was  similar.  Says  he  :  "  The  curative  influence  of 
cbatige  of  air,  and  especially  of  the  sea-breezes,  is  not  less  marked  in  this 
affection  than  in  hoopiug-cough."  Mr.  Rohertson  recommends  also,  an 
part  of  the  tonic  treatment,  "  free  sponging  of  the  body  everj-  morning 
with  cold  water."  In  February,  1867,  I  attended  a  nursing  infant,  five 
months  old,  with  internal  con\'ulsions,  tbe  paroxysms  being  attended  with 
lividity  of  the  face,  and,  at  times,  tonic  couvulsions  of  the  limba.  Among 
tbe  remedies  employed  was  bromide  of  potassium,  but  more  Iwnefit  ob- 
Tionsly  accrued  from  keeping  the  infant  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
than  from  the  medicines  employed.  The  disease  passed  off  in  six  or 
eight  weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  be  of  sucb  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the  above 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  Isi^e  proportion  of  cases,  bo 
followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  tbe  paroxysm  by  raising  the  infant, 
blowing  upon  it,  sprinklinj:  water  in  the  face,  or  gently  stroking  it,  Dr. 
Hall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  to  produce  respira- 
tion, or  the  fauces,  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  par- 
oxysm. Anything  which  produces  a  sudden  and  profound  effect  upon  the 
system  may  abridge  tbe  attack.  Tliis  was  effected  in  one  case,  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around  ice 
over  the  epigastrium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief 
danger  during  the  attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of 
serum  or  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  attack  bo  severe,  and  the  features 
congested,  so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of  such  a  result,  cold  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  head,  derivatives  used  for  the  extremities — 
M  sinapisms,  or  mustard  foot-baths — and  the  bowels  should  be  speedily 
opened  by  enemata. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

CHOSEA. 

Choria,  or  St.  Vitus's  or  St.  Guy's  dance,  is  a  neurosis,  which  is 
characterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary  muscular  movements,  without 
loaa  of  consciousness.     Tlic  movements  occur  in  tbe  muscles  of  volition. 
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and  there  is  probably  no  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  engaged,  though 
some  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
involuntary  muscle  is  ever  involved,  though  Sir  William  Jenner  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  occasionally  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  heart 
are,  so  that,  by  their  spasmodic  contractions,  they  produce  insuffidency 
of  the  mitral  valve.  This,  according  to  him,  affords  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard,  which 
disappears  about  the  time  that  the  external  movements  cease.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  heard  during  chorea,  ceases 
when  the  latter  terminates,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  such  cases 
there  is,  after  all,  a  lesion  of  the  valve,  due  to  recent  endocarditis, 
whether  of  a  rheumatic  or  other  origin.  For  a  valve  may  be  so  thickened 
by  recent  inflammation  as  to  cause  a  murmur,  and  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  infiltrating  substance  be  so  absorbed  that  the  murmur  is  no 
longer  audible.  If  we  admit  the  fact  that  cardiac  bruits  occasionally 
appear  and  disappear  with  chorea,  this  explanation  seems  to  me  more 
plausible  than  that  of  Jenner.  Hillier  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject : 
* '  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of  dynamic  apex 
murmurs  in  chorea,  that  is  to  say,  murmurs  produced  in  hearts  entirely 
free  from  organic  change.  If  such  murmurs  ever  occur,  they  are  certainly 
rare.  Organic  murmurs  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  are  common  in 
chorea,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  often 
exists  in  chorea  when  there  is  no  murmur."  We  shall  see  that  this  opin- 
ion is  correct,  by  a  case  presently  to  be  related.  Hillier  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  choreic  movements  are  irregular  ;  but  a  cardiac  hmit 
occurring  regularly  and  uniformly,  if  not  due  to  organic  disease,  would 
require  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  produce  it. 

In  the  class  of  children's  diseases  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Out-Door  Poor  in  New  York  City,  6986  children  were  treated  in  the  two 
years  and  three  months  ending  with  March  31st,  1877.  Of  these  cases 
82,  or  one  in  every  207,  had  chorea.  The  patients  were  all  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years.  Statistics  published  by  observers  in  Europe  show  that 
the  relative  frequency  of  this  disease  is  probably  about  the  same  in  the 
large  European  cities  as  in  New  York.  Thus,  according  to  Hillier, 
amongst  122,621  out-patients  treated  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  in 
London,  406,  or  1  in  322,  had  chorea  ;  while  of  the  in-patients  174  in 
5585,  or  1  in  every  32,  were  choreic.  In  the  Parisian  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  of  84,968  admitted  in  twenty  one  years,  631  had  chorea,  or  1 
in  every  161. 

Age. — Chorea  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  are  in  childhood.  It  is  rare  in  infancy,  and  it  rarely  b^ns  after 
puberty.  Under  the  age  of  five  years  the  proportionate  number  dunin- 
ishes,  as  we  approach  the  time  of  birth.  The  youngest  in  the  statistics  of 
Hillier  was  three  months.    In  1870,  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Out-Door  Poor, 
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a  child  was  predented  for  treatment,  who  the  mother  said  had  had  chorea 
from  birth,  and  in  1877  I  treated  a  young  woman  with  severe  general 
chorea,  who,  repeatedly  questioned,  uniformly  said  that  she  had  had  the 
disease,  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  the  first  week  of  her  life,  and 
ber  friends  corroborated  the  statement.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relative  frequency  of  chorea  at  different  ages  : 

0  yean 
and       6  to  10    10  to  15 
ander.     years,     years. 

diildren's  Hoep.,  Lond.,  Hillier,  none  over  12  years  admitted,    81        237        104 

M.  Rnfa, 10  61        118 

Bweaa  for  OauDoor  Poor  (prior  to  1875),     ....      2  26  16 

Under 8    8to5    6 to  10  10 to  16 
years,     yean,     years,    years. 

Boreaa  for  Ont-Door  Poor  (siDce  JaDuary  1,  1875),   .0  18  51  14 

M.  S^e  collected  the  statistics  of  531  cases  occurring  in  the  Children's 
Hospital^  Paris,  and  from  them  concludes  that  the  maximum  frequency  of 
chorea  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years.  Only  twenty* eight  of  his  cases 
were  under  six  years,  the  remainder,  503,  occurring  between  the  sixth 
year  and  puberty. 

Causks. — The  profession  are  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  certain  causes 
of  chorea,  while  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  others.  It 
is  admitted  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  neuropathic  state, 
which  antedates  and  predisposes  to  chorea.  This  state  is  often  manifested 
in  the  family  history  by  a  proneness  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  the  individual  by  a  highly  excitable  state  of  the  emotions,  so  that 
be  evinces  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  from  slight  causes. 

Ail  writers  admit  that  there  is  often  an  inherited  predisposition  to 
chorea.  In  27  of  48  cases,  Radcliffe  found  that  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had  been  or  was  the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
disorders  :  paralysis,  epilepsy^  apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity.  The  chiU 
dren  of  parents  who  when  young  had  chorea,  or  who  exhibit  pronc- 
Ueaa  to  ailments  of  the  nervous  system,  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than 
>iher  children.  •  Hence  the  fact  sometimes  observed,  of  different  chil- 
iren  in  the  same  family  becoming  affected  with  chorea  when  they  attain 
she  age  at  which  this  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  In  one  family  in  my 
practice,  three  girls  at  different  times  were  affected. 

8xz. — The  emotions  are  strong  in  girls,  since  in  them  the  nervous  sys- 
kem  predominates,  while  the  muscular  power  is  weaker  than  in  boys. 
Sence  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  which  statistics  fully  establish, 
tihat  the  proportion  of  choreic  boys  to  girls  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
"iwo  and  a  fraction.  I  have  remarked,  in  this  city,  the  large  proportion 
of  cases  in  school-girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  ;  the 
severe  discipline  and  confinement  of  the  public  schools  no  doubt  increas- 
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ing  the  strength  of  the  emotions,  and  weakening  the  control  of  the  will 
over  the  muscles. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  FemcUes. 

27  to  78.  Hughes's  Digest  of  Cases  in  Guy's  Hosp.,  1846. 

'    188  to  398.  M.  See. 

50  to  94.  Out-Door  Department,  Bellevue. 

276  to  499.  Children's  Hosp.,  Lond.  West  (Lumleian  Led.). 


481    to  1059  =  1  to  2.15. 

Uterine  Irritation. — The  peculiar  changes  occurring  in  the  female  it 
puherty  constitute  an  important  cause.  Hence  another  reason  of  the  exce» 
of  female  cases.  Dysmenorrhcea  and  pregnancy  are  causes  of  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  cases  in  the  first  years  of  puberty.  In  the  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  changes  of  puberty  do  not  appear  to  increase  the  liability  to  the 
disease,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  male  cases,  after  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  are  comparatively  rare.  Radcliffe  states  {Reynolds* s  System  of 
Med.)  that  after  the  ninth  year,  females  are  more  liable  to  chorea  thio 
males,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2  ;  while  before  the  ninth  year,  the  two 
sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it.  Carefully  prepared  statistics,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Radcliffe,  show  a  prepondertnce  of 
girls  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  though  not  so  great  as  over  that  age.  In 
the  Out-Door  Department  at  Bellevue,  of  35  patients  under  the  age  of  ten 
years,  22  were  girls,  while  of  20  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  sixteen,  15 
were  girls. 

According  to  West  (Lumleian  Lect.),  in  775  children  with  chorei, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  treated  in  the  London  Children's  Hospital,  64 
per  cent  were  girls. 

ANiEMiA. — Among  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  chorea  if 
ansemia.  It  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  exhibiting  itself 
by  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  other  characteristic  signs,  that  medicine 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  are  among  the  most  valued 
remedies.  The  peculiar  neuropathic  state  already  alluded  to,  which  need.* 
only  a  slight  additional  cause  for  the  development  of  chorea,  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  dependent  on  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  if  it  be  not  sometimes 
due  entirely  to  it.  Among  the  poor  of  a  large  city  like  New  York,  or  in 
hospital  practice,  the  proportion  of  ansemic  cases  of  chorea  is,  for  ohyioo» 
reasons,  much  larger  than  would  appear  from  general  statistics. 

Rheumatism. — Dr.  Copeland,  M.  Bouteille,  and  afterward  M.  Ger- 
main S6e,  in  a  more  extended  monograph,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  Subsequent  obsenrstiooti 
have  established  the  fact  that  rheumatism,  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  ii^ 
so  frequently  present  that  it  obviously  sustains  an  important  relation  to 
chorea,  though  in  what  manner  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  relation 
between  the  two  is  more  frequently  observed  in  some  countries  than  in 
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\  others,  to  England  lud  Frant'e,  8o  la^e  h  proportion  of  choreic  patienta 
present  the  histor)'  of  rbeiimatism  either  in  thenisvlves  or  family,  that 
1  physicinas  of  these  (;oantrieH  believe  thai  rliuiiiiititiEm  is  the  tnOBt 
c  of  tlie  dlseHHQ.  In  Geirmany,  on  the  other  Imnd,  accord- 
ing to  Romberg,  in  the  majority  of  rascH  no  relation  ean  \<a  traced  between 
chorea  und  rheumatism.  Probably  the  largest  number  of  i^horeiu  cases 
treated  in  one  institution  in  this  country  is  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of 
ibe  Oiit-Door  Poor,  in  this  city  ;  and  it  has  been  our  practice  during  the 
la^t  few  years  to  examine  each  patient  for  heart  disease,  and  question  the 
parents  as  regards  rheumatism.  Without  referring  to  the  exact  statirtica, 
1  nhould  say  that  perhaps  half  gave  the  history  of  rheumatism  in  them- 
wilves  or  parents  or  liad  une']iiivocal  signs  of  heart  disease,  bo  that  all  the 
physicians  of  the  class  fully  accept  the  theory  of  ihe  frequent  caunative 
relation  of  rhonraatisni  and  lalvular  disease  to  chorea. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  e^tplanation  of  the  relation- 
ship nf  the  rheiuaatic  and  choreic  diseases.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that 
chorea  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  This  is  simply 
nn  hypothesis,  the  tnith  or  f,-ilsiiy  of  which  can  only  bo  ascertained  by 
carefully  conducted  ticcroi'^ica  ;  but  the  theory  appears  improbable  io 
view  of  all  the  facts,  .\nntlicr  llicory  attributes  chorea  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  which  is  present  in  those  having  rheumatism  or  the  rheumatic  di- 
athesis, as  well  H!i  in  certain  other  conditions.  This  theory  is  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Ogle,  as  follows:  ■•  Recognizing  the  frequent  existence  of  these 
fibrinous  deposits  or  granulations  on  the  heart's  valves  in  chorea,  I  should 
ho  mnch  inclined  to  look  npon  these  post-mortem  appearances  rather  as 
reaulls  of  some  antecedent  general  condition  of  the  blood,  common  also 
to  the  choreic  condition.  It  is  very  freely  recognized  that  this  affection 
is  frequently,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  that  condition  of 
blood  which  obtains  in  what  we  call  anwmia.  or  that  existing  in  rheumatic 
constitutions.  In  both  of  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  much  in  excess  (as  also  it  is  in  pregnancy,  another  condition 
9  obnoxioas  to  chorea)  ;  and  in  these  states  we  know  that 


loo  lied  upoi 

the  fibrin  with  which  the  blood 
precipitated,  either  owing  to   it 
and  acquired  properties 
May  not  this   hyperinosis  bo  tli 

to!"   [Brituh   Olid  ForeiffR   Med,    Ckir.  Rev.,  January, 
e  of  chorea  in  those  afiecled  with  rheuinatij 


iirciiarged  is  very  prone  to  be  readily 

iperabnudance,  or  from  other  obscure 

upon   the  heart's  walls  or    valves. 

uplanation  of  the  coincidence  alluded 

868) — namely, 

1.     Others  still 

hold  that  chorea  is  the  resuH  of  the  heart  disease,  and  not  directly  of 
rheumatism,  occurring  when  the  heart  is  affected  from  other  ciuiaes,  as  well 
HB  when  the  lesion  has  a  rheumatic  origin.  This  theory  is  plausible,  and 
probably  to  a  certain  extent  correct.  Heart  lesions,  obseri-ed  in  children, 
reiull  from  tu^arlct  fever  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  though  it  is 
tnie  that  the  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  of  scarlet  fever  an-  b.-lievcd  often 
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to  have  a  rheumatic  origin,  occurring,  in  some  instances,  from  scarlatJDons 
rheumatism,  but  in  other  cases  from  scarlatinous  uraemia.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  heart  disease  appears  to  have  occurred  independently  of  both 
rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever.  Tims  in  a  fatal  case  of  chorea  with  valvu- 
lar disease,  related  to  the  London  Pathological  Society,  April  6,  1869, 
the  child  was  always  healthy  up  to  the  present  illness  (chorea),  and  there 
was  no  history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  Tlie  more  observatioiui  ac- 
cumulate, the  more  important  does  heart  disease  in  itself  appear  as  a  caoae 
of  chorea.  In  nearly  all  recorded  cases  of  fatal  chorea,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  rheumatism,  and  in  which  post-mortem  examinations 
were  made,  endocardial  and  usually  valvular  disease  has  been  found.  We 
shall  see  that  certain  eccentric  causes  of  irritation  aid  in  producing  chorea, 
and  may  not  the  valvular  disease,  or  the  endocarditis  which  caoaes  the 
valvular  lesion,  operate  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  cause  ?  We  know  that  in 
the  adult  severe  cardiac  disease  often  profoundly  affects  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  and  embarrassed  circulation; 
and  certainly  in  the  child  a  similar  cause  would  be  likely  to  produce  a 
more  decided  effect. 

But  there  is  an  ingenious  theory  which  attributes  chorea  to  minute  em- 
boli detached  from  vegetations  on  the  valves,  and  arrested  by  capillaries  in 
the  corpora  striata,  or  other  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Since  at- 
tention was  directed  to  this  matter,  emboli  have  been  found  in  one  case 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  although  this  portion  of  the  spinal  axis  ap- 
peared healthy  to  the  naked  eye.  Further  observations  are  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  theory  ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  for  reasons  to  be  stated,  that  if  capillary  embolism  do  caose 
chorea,  it  is  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  that  therefore  those 
British  observers  who  regard  it  as  the  common  cause,  have  been  led  into 
error  by  the  large  proportion  of  choreic  cases  which  are  complicated  by 
valvular  lesions  in  their  climate. 

That  embolism  is  not  a  common  cause,  if  indeed  a  cause  at  all,  appears 
probable  from  the  following  facts  :  First.  In  many  cases  of  chorea  there 
are  no  vegetations,  or  other  appreciable  lesions,  which  could  give  rise  to 
emboli.  Secondly.  Most  patients  recover,  and  some  speedily,  by  treat- 
ment, which  we  would  not  expect  if  the  cause  were  embolism.  Thirdly. 
Embolism  is  not  infrequent  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  adult,  without 
the  occurrence  of  chorea.  Indeed,  the  conditions  which  produce  embo- 
lism are  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  while  the  reveiw 
is  true  as  regards  the  liability  to  chorea.  Fourthly.  Dogs  sometimes 
have  chorea,  but  the  injection  of  minutely  divided  fibrin  or  other  sab- 
stance  in  the  veins  of  the  dog  is  not  followed  by  chorea  as  one  of  the 
phenomena.  Fifthly.  Were  capillary  emboli  the  cause,  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  an  occasional  embolus  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  so  as 
to  be  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  I  find  no  examples  of  this  in  all 
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the  recorded  antopsies  which  I  have  been  able  to  coDsult.  Moreover,  it 
seems  improbable  that  capillary  embolism,  when  producing  no  lesion  ap- 
preciable to  the  naked  eye,  would  so  arrest  the  circulation,  and  disturb 
the  function  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  to  cause  chorea,  for  the  ill 
effects  of  such  an  obstruction  wouljl  be  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the 
namerons  anastomoses. 

In  1877  the  unusual  opportunity  occurred,  in  my  asylum  practice,  of 
determining  whether  there  are  any  fixed  anatomical  characters  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  in  chorea  ;  in  other  words,  whether  chorea  is  a  neurosis, 
as  we  have  designated  it  in  our  definition,  and  the  case  is  so  interesting  in 
other  respects  that  I  will  relate  it  entire. 


Charles,  a  foundling,  bom  Oct.  15,  1874,  was  received  in  the  New 
Tork  Foundling  Asylum  soon  after  his  birth.  When  two  weeks  old  he  was 
removed  to  a  family  in  the  city  to  be  wet-nursed.  His  health  continued 
good  till  the  age  of  three  months,  when  he  had  bronchitis  and  keratitis, 
the  former  mild,  and  lasting  only  a  few  days,  but  the  latter  continuing 
nearly  two  months,  being  attended  by  moderate  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, with  some  purulent  discharge,  which  caused  adhesion  of  the  eyelids 
daring  sleep.  From  this  time  he  remained  well,  with  the  exception  of  a 
alight  attack  of  dysentery,  till  the  age  of  about  nine  and  a  half  months, 
when  he  began  to  have  febrile  symptoms.  In  the  morning  hours  he 
seemed  in  tolerable  health,  but  at  midday,  or  a  little  later  than  midday, 
of  each  day,  he  was  observed  to  have  slight  irregularity  or  embarrassment 
of  respiration,  and  lividity,  with  coolness  of  the  extremities,  which  state, 
Bopposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  algid  stage  of  a  somewhat  irregular  inter- 
miUent  fever,  lasted  from  one  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  was  succeeded 
by  febrile  movement,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ; 
sometimes  the  fever  abated  in  perspiration. 

On  August  4,  1875,  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  these  irreg- 
ular febrile  symptoms,  Charles  was  brought  to  the  dispensary  of  the  insti- 
tation  for  treatment,  and  Dr.  Reid,  who  was  on  duty  that  day,  carefully 
examined  the  case,  and  prescribed  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  medicine 
continued  a  few  days  relieved  the  symptoms,  but  every  four  to  six 
weeks,  for  more  than  a  year,  these  febrile  attacks  returned,  and  were  uni- 
formly relieved  by  the  same  medicine.  In  other  respects  the  patient  had 
the  Qsoal  health. 

On  or  about  February  1,  1878,  the  nurse  noticed  that  Charles  had  what 
she  designated  **  spells  of  trembling,''  tn  which  he  seemed  excited  and 
feverish,  and  which  were  sometimes  attended  by  or  followed  by  perspira- 
tion. In  the  course  of  another  week  the  irregular  muscular  movements 
became  more  marked  and  constant,  and  they  increased  in  seventy  till  near 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  asylum,  about  March 
Ist.  The  nurse  had  noticed  in  Februarv  slowness  and  some  difficultv  of 
micturition,  and  Dr.  Reid  examined  him  with  a  catheter  for  calculus,  and 
also  his  prepuce  for  any  source  of  irritation,  but  nothing  abnormal  was 
dlBCOvered,  either  in  the  condition  of  the  bladder  or  the  external  organs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  chorea  had  become  so  severe,  that  irregu- 
lar muscular  action  occurred  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes,  producing  such  grimaces  and  contortions  with  strabismus,  that  the 
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woman  with  wlioiii  ho  vaa  buarding  became  ftlarmcd.  and  reUirncd  bini 
to  the  asylum,  stating  that  he  had  become  cnuy- 

On  Mftrcli  12th  my  attcntiim  was  tirst  called  tn  this  child,  when  I  nude 
the  fallowing  entry  in  my  iiot«-book  :  "  Family  history  unknown;  a 
history  of  theumHtlsm  in  patient's  case,  he  may  and  may  not  have  h 
it, ;  heart  Hotmdit  normal  ;  pulse  104  ;  all  the  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  U 
face,  eyes,  unJ  cyuiid^  involved  in  choreic  movements,  which  ( 
constantly  except  during  sleep.  The  patient  cannot  walk  or  atsnd  wjlli 
out  support ;  appetite  good,  apparently  butt«r  than  in  health,  fur  he  m 
every  kind  of  food  handed  to  him,  and  carries  tlie  food  with  bia  own  b 
to  his  mouth,  although  these  movements  are  very  irregular  wid  jetkiog 
Three  drops  of  Fowlur's  solution  ordered  after  each  meal. 

March   17(A. — Condition  not  much  changed,  but  perhaps  slight  ii 
provement ;  iu  addition  to  other  choreic  movements  the  eyes  twitch  »pi 
modically  ;  pulse  84  ;  temperature  08^"  ;    bowela  regular  ;  uo  eougfe;! 
appetite  good.     Tncrease  medicine  to  live  drops. 

30(A, — The  urine  examined  since  the  last  record  was  found  v 
and  abundant ;  itsspociHcgrarity  low,  104,  without  albumen.      V 
equal  quantity  uf  nitric  acid  was  added  to  it,  after  twelve  hoars  e  _ 
of  nitrate  of  urea  occupied  about  one  half  of  the  volnme  of  the  t 
The  patient's  sleep  is  quiet,  but  the  choreic  movements  recoumenco  ^ 
soon  as  he  awakens,  hut  in  a  milder  form  ;  is  able  to  walk  without  si 
port,  but  with  unsteady  gait.     My  term  of  service  ended  March  Slrt,    i, 
the   following  day,  laryngo- tracheitis  was  sudilenly  developed,    endri 
fatally  in   forty-eight  hours,    at  the  age  of  two  yeare  five  and  i 
months. 

Autopty,  April  4th.  Slight  cedcma  about  the  aperture  of  the  glol 
general  and  intense  redness  of  mucous  membrane  of  larynx,  trachea,  > 
bronchial  tubes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  posterior  portions  of  luH^ 
greatly  congested.     The  heart,  lungs,  brain,  with  one  eye  attached  to^ 
by  optic  ner^'e,  and  the  entire  spinal  cord  were  sent  to  Prof.  Francis  I 
field,  for   microscopic  examination.     They   were,  as  soon   as 
placed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium.     Tlie  following 
statement  of  iho  oxaminalioo,  which  was  thoroughly  made, 

MicBOHcopic  Appbarancbb.  By  Prof.  Fmncis  Dclafield. 
preitentcd  no  change  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  except  a  I'onsiderable  i 
gree  of  congestion.  It  w&t  hardened  in  bichromate  of  potassium  and  I'hra 
mic  acid.  Minute  examination  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the  bii] 
ganglia  tlio  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongi 
showed  nothing  except  a  uniform  tilling  of  the  vessels  with  blood,  a<|| 
they  were  injected.  There  were  do  apoplexies,  no  changes  in  (Jie  « 
of  the  vessels. 

Spinal  eoni — appeared  to  be  entirely  normal. 

The  Heart. — The  imrieles  and  ventricles  were  of  normal  siie. 
aortic  valves  were  atheromatous,  and  somewhat  rigid  ;  the  mitral   vaif| 
were  thickened  and  insufficient  ;  the  endocardium  of  the  left  vcutncle 
thickened. 

The  Lwu/M. — ^The  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  ajr-vesiclcs  were  A 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  epithelial  cells  within  the  air  vesicles. 

In  this  case  there  seemed  to  be  no  leuon  associated  with  the  chorea  % 
cept  the  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  the  lungs,  i 
ondary  to  this  condition  of  the  heart. 

The  above  mii^rowopic  examination   »«■;  iimdc   with  millicient  minUM 
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nessy  and  it  is  seen  that  no  emboli  were  discoyered,  and  no  lesion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  except  congestion,  which  was  attributable  to  the  mode 
o£  deathy  namely,  by  obstnicted  respiration.     Moreover  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  there  were  no  cardiac  bruits,  and  apparently  not  sufficient 
roughness  of  the  edge  or  surface  of  the  valves  to  cause  precipitation  of 
fibrin,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  emboli  should  form. 

Fright. — A  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  sudden  and  pro- 

:f  ound  emotion,  especially  fright.     All  statistics  give  fright  as  the  cause 

of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  though  there  are  usually  other  potential 

^o-operating  causes,  as  anaemia  or  valvular  disease.     Fright  was  stated  as 

tbe  cause  of  chorea  in  31  of  the  100  cases  occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital, 

reported   by   Hughes,  or  in  nearly   one   in  three.     But  the  statistics  of 

other  observers  do  not  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  originating  in 

this  way.      Chorea  may  commence  withm  a  few  hours  after  the  fright,  or 

not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days  (eight  or  ten).     If  several  weeks  have 

paised  since  the  fright,  as  in  some  reported  cases,  the  chorea  is  probably 

due  to  other  causes.     In  rare  instances,  chorea  is  said  to  have  been  caused 

by  sudden  and  excessive  joy. 

Imitation. — Under  unusual  circumstances,  especially  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  excitement,  imitation  has  been  known  to  cause  a  form  of  chorea. 
Hecker    describes  an  epidemic  of  it,  occurring  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
spreading  through  villages.     In  modem  times  it  is  rare  that  chorea  orig- 
inates from  this  cause,  nevertheless  occasional  examples  have  been  re- 
corded. 

Bat  the  disease  which  occurs  from  imitation  differs  from  the  ordinary 
£oiiii,  and  has  been  termed  chorea  major  ;  while  the  chorea  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  designated,  in  contradistinction,  chorea 
Yninor. 

In  chorea  major  the  patient  leaps,  dances,  or  whirls  like  a  top.     It  has 
its  origin  commonly  in  religious  excitement,  and  spreads  by  imitation 
almost  in  the  manner  of  an  infectious  disease.     The  epidemic  of  the  mid- 
die  ages  was  a  chorea  major.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of 
cases  spreading  by  imitation,  in  modem  times,  which  were  not  examples 
of  the  same  form  of  chorea.     Thus  in  the  Bdin,  Jour,  of  Med.  and 
Surg,,  for  July,  1839,  there  is  a  clear  description  of  chorea  major,  occur- 
ring successively  in  five  children  in  the  same  family.     Dr.  Dewar,  the  at- 
tending physician,  states  that  one  of  the  children  whom  he  was  called  to 
aee  was  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  when  her  head  dropped  on  her  chest, 
and  she  appeared  to  doze  some  minutes.     In  the  meantime  the  respira- 
tion became  a  little  accelerated,  the  face  altered  and  flushed,  the  eyes 
wild.      In  less  than  one  minute  she  bounded  from  one  extremity  of  the 
apartment  to  the  other,  leaping  over  chairs,  a  chest,  and  then  throwing 
herself   upon  the  floor  ;  she  attempted  to  stand  upon  her  head,  rol\ed 
upon  the  floor,  and  then,  rising,  ran  with  extreme  swiftness  in  the  room, 
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till  she  finally  fell  again  on  the  floor,  where  she  rcmaiDod  motionless  Mmf 
ininutcB.     Then,  recovering,  she  iiutictd  those  vlui  BurrooEided  her,  aiiij 
asked  of  her  uster  a  toy,  which  she  hnd  itllowed  to  fall.     The  whole  jiu-  . 
oxysm  lasted  tweoty  minutes.  ■ 

Ohviously,  the  symptoms  of  chorea  major  differ  niBleriiilly  from  thoin 
of  chorea  minor,  and  it  is  h  question  whether  it  should  have  Uie  mub  I 
generic  name.      It  ie  a  enrious  and  interesting  disease  in  it»  psychical  idiI 
pathological  aspecU,  btit  it  is  so  rare  in  modem  times  that  a  knowled^ 
of  it  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

IsTRSTiNAL  Ibbitatioh. — In  rare  instances  intestinal  worms  esase  cl 
rea,  though  in  these  cases  there  have  usually  been  sonic  eo-operatiof 
caDscs.     Tlie  following  is  an    example,    related    by    Mr.    Ogle    (Lun 
MedicoChir.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1868)  :  "  Ellen  L.,  B  year*  old.  had  been  u 
treatment  about  a  month  with  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  worms.     She 
not  slept  in  four  days,  and  there  was  constant  spasmodic  movctnent  of  ll 
body  and  face.     Her  general  condition  was  very  tmpromising. 
bad  passed  portions  of  a  tapeworm  at  Intervals  during  the  last  tlin 
months,  one  drachm  of  the  oleum  lilicis  maris  was  administered  i 
lagc,  which  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  worm.     From  thxt  tini 
she  fully  and  rapidly  recovered  from  the  chorea,  though  B  mitr&l  moi 

LsejoNB  OF  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — Although  we  reject  the  thee 
that  cercliral  emboli  are  the  common  cause  of  cliorca,  and  )>elieve  that  k 
a  laige  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  cerebro-spinal  lesions,  ncverthelti 
experiments,  and  also  occasional  cases,  establish  the  fact  that  if  not  U 
chorea,  at  least  choreiform  movements  now  and  then  result  from  a  si 
tural  affection  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  ccrbiin  of  the  lower  imimals  demonstrate  ttiat  irregular 
muscular   movements   may  l)e    produced  by  traumatic  injury  of  certain 
portions  of  the  ccrebro- spinal  iixis,  as  the  corpora  (juadrigemina,    crura 
cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cereWli,  thalami  optici,  parts  of  the  mednll*^ 
oblongata,  and  the  upper  portion   of  the  spinal  cord.      Pressure  on  d 
projecting  part  of  tlie  medulla  oblongata  of  an  acephalous  monster  al 
causes  convulsive  movements.     At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Acad-  ' 
emy  of  Medicine,  April  20,  1871,  Professor  Post  related  the  case  of  a 
child  who  was  struck  with  a  billet  of  wood,  over  the  occiput,  and  chorea 
followed,  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the   injury  of  the  brain    which  r 
suited. 

If  irregular  muscular  movements,  choreic  or  choreiform,  result  J 
traumatic  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  they  not  I 
also  occjisionally  occur  from  lesions  of  the  same  parts  produced  by  dis- 
ease ?  Sir  Benjamin  Itrodie  relates  the  case  of  a  choreic  girl,  dying  in 
St,  (Jeorge's  Hospital  'Jvondon  Lancrt,  Dec.  19,  1840),  in  whom,  after  a 
careful  post-mortem  examination,  the  only  morbid  appearance  observedjl 
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^as  a  tumor  the  size  of   a  hazel-nut,  connected  with  the  pineal  gland. 

J)r.  Broadbent  described  another  case  l>efore  the  London  Pathological 

Society  (vol.  xiii.  page  246,  Transactions),  in  which  a  tamor  was  found 

arising  from  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  Chambers  one  in  which 

tabercles  were  imbedded  in  the  cord.     Romberg  quotes  from  Frcrichs  a 

case  in  which  the  medulla  oblongata  was  pressed  upon  by  an  enlarged 

odontoid  process  ;  and  Dr.  Aitken  {Glasgow  Med,  Jour.,  vol.  i.)  one  in 

which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum 

was  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate 

other  similar  cases,  and  add  :  **  We  may  conclude,  from  these  different 

casesy  that  there  exist  two  species  of  chorea  :  tbe  one  essentially  a  simple 

neurosis,  while  the  other  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  encephalo-rachi- 

dian  system.     In  a  word,  it  is  of  chorea  as  of  convulsions,    that  it  is 

sometimes  idiopathic,    sometimes   symptomatic.'*     Still,    the   caaes    in 

which  it  is  symptomatic  are  so  few,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  chorea, 

as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  one  of  the  neuroses  until  the  microscope  detects 

some  anatomical  cause  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  which  we  are  now 

ignorant. 

Anatomical  Characters. — We  have  seen  that  chorea  has  no  certain 
anatomical  characters.     Lesions  are  sometimes  present,  which  probably 
sustain  a  causative  relation  to  the  disordered  muscular  action,  and  others 
are  sometimes  observed  which  are  neither  a  cause  nor  result,  their  pres- 
ence being  a  coincidence.     But  there  are  two  lesions  which,  though  often 
absent,  have  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  fatal  cases  that 
they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  occasional  result  when  chorea  is  severe. 
Dr.  Hughes,  of  London,  collected  records  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances of  14  cases,  with  the  following  result  as  regards  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  :  Brain,  14  cases  :  healthy,  4  cases  ;  only  congested,  3  cases  ;  soft- 
ened in  part  or  entirely,  6  cases  (some  of  these  also  congested).     In 
some  of  these  cases  those  occasional  results  of  congestion,  namely,  trans- 
udation of  serum  and  extravasation  of  blood,  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
were  also  observed.     Spinal  cord  :  healthy,  3  cases  ;  congested,  2  cases 
(one  slightly,  in  the  other  the  engorged  vessels  were  large  and  numerous)  ; 
softening  in  medulla  oblongata,  1  case  ;  softening  opposite  fourth  and 
fifth  vertebrsB,  12  cases.     In  one  there  was  soft,  in  another  firm  adhe- 
sion of  the  spinal  meninges,  and  in  one  it  is  stated  that  the  rachidian  fluid 
was  opaque.     Of  sixteen  fatal  cases  of  chorea  occurring  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  **  congestion   (more  or  less  complete)   of  the  nervous  centres 
{brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  both)  was  met  with  in  six  cases. ' '     There  was 
softening  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in  one  case,  and  of  the  spinal  cord 
in    another.     (Ogle,  Brit,  and  For.   Medico.- Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.,    1868.) 
Other  statistics  of  the  anatomical  character  of  fatal  chorea  correspond,  in 
the  main,  with  those  of  Hughes  and  Ogle.     These  lesions  are  probably 
not  present  in  ordinary  cases,  occurring  only  When  the  choreic  movements 
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are  tut  severe  thai  the  patient  in  deprived 
portuot  functions  of  the  economy,  as  th< 
seriously  disturbed. 

The  poBt-morteni  cxainiDation  of  utiier  parts  liesidee  the  cc-rebru-spinil 
axis  foniishes  a  negative  result,  if  wo  escepl  such  affections  na  have  Iwea 
usccrtaiTied  to  act  as  causes  of  chorea.  What  portion  of  the  nerioun  «n- 
tre  is  chiefly  involved  in  chorea  is  uncertain.  Some,  as  Sir  Benjamin  C 
Brodie  (London  Lancet,  Dec.  19.  1840),  consider  chorea  a  disease  of  ih*' 
nervous  systeni  generally,  while  others  have  attributed  it  to  disease  or  di^ 
order  of  a  certain  part,  as  the  corpus  striatum,  cerebellum,  etc.  Finally, 
it  is  slated  that,  in  late  experiments  <)n  choreic  dogs,  the  n)OTeuit.-iits  do, 
not  cease  when  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  nur  also 
division  of  llie  posterior  root»  of  the  Bpinal  nerves.  (Logroa  et  Oniiuua,; 
Rech.  snr  les  mouvcnicniA  chorciformes  du  chion,  Acad,  des  Sci.,  0  Mh, 
1870,  Lyimn  Afrd.  Jour.,  June  5.  1870.)  In  those  cases,  therefore,  ll 
part  of  the  axis  which  is  in  fault  would  annear  to  be  solely  tie  uph 

Symptoms. — 
a  few  muscles,  or  groups  ot  niusclcB,  hs  tliose 
neck,  or  (if  one  eye.  It  is  designated  general, 
certain  of  the  muiu'lcN  of  the  face  and  trunk, 
show  that  partial  choica  occurs  more  frciiuently 
right  side,  and  in  general  chorea  the  movcmenl 

to  predominate.  The  commencement  is  usually  gradual.  Even  when 
jinally  chorea  becomen  general,  certain  muscles  only  are  affected  in  the 
commencement  in  ordinary  casen.  The  child  in  whom  this  diseaac  is 
about  to  begin  is  observed  to  he  fretful  and  impatient  from  slight  caoaea, 
and  the  irregular  muscular  action  at  first  is  apt-  to  be  misunderstood  by  th* 
parents,  who  reprimand  him  for  his  supposed  fidgety  habit.  In  excep- 
tional instances,  enpecially  when  the  cause  is  a  sudden  and  profonnd 
tion,  the  commencement  is  abrupt,  and  the  disease  is  severe  and  general 
from  the  first. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  muscles  which  are  primarilv  affected  are 
those  of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  or  hand  on  the  left  side.  Sydenham 
erred,  unless  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  has  changed  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  when  he  stated  as  the  common  fact  that  a  tottering  g&it  ia  ita 
first  manifestation  ;  but  now  and  then  such  a  case  does  occur.  Wberevsr 
the  choreic  movements  first  appear,  other  muscles  arc  soon  involved, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  week!>,  sometimes  of  a  few  dava,  all  the  m 
cles  that  participate  are  engaged. 

A  muscle  affected  by  chorea  alternaie.y  contracts  and  relaxes,  hut  Icaa 
forcibly  and  rapidly  than  in  eclampsia,  and  the  movement  is  partly  con- 
trolled by  volition.  This  produces  an  unsteady  and  tremulous  action  of 
the  part,  whether  a  limb,  the   ncrk   nr   faee  :   whirli  at  unce  nrrrslj 
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lion,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  result  is  similar,  as 
regards  the  muscular  action,  whether  the  patient  wills  a  movement,  or 
attempts  to  control  those  which  chorea  produces. 

If  the  case  be  of  ordinary  severity,  the  movements  continue  with  but 
momentary  intermissions,  except  during  sleep,  when  they  ordinarily  cease. 
In  grave  cases  patients  are  often  deprived  of  the  proper  amount  of  sleep, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  muscular  action,  and 
in  exceptional  instances,  especially  when  the  result  is  fatal,  the  movements 
continue  in  sleep,  but  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  and  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted.     In  profound  sleep,  the  muscles  are  probably  always  in  repose. 

The  older  writers  have  14ft  us  graphic  descriptions  of  those  diseases 
which  have  striking  external  manifestations,  though  often  with  somewhat 
of  exaggeration.  Sydenham  says  of  chorea  :  **  The  patient  cannot  keep 
it  (his  hand)  a  moment  in  the  same  place  ;  whether  he  lay  it  upon  his 
breast,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  do  what  he  may,  it  will  be  jerked 
elsewhere  convulsively.  If  any  vessel  filled  with  drink  be  put  into  his 
hand,  before  it  reaches  his  mouth,  he  will  exhibit  a  thousand  gesticula- 
tions,  like  a  mountebank.  He  holds  the  cup  out  straight,  as  if  to  move  it 
to  his  mouth,  but  has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by  sudden  jerks.  Then, 
perhaps,  he  contrives  to  bring  it  to  his  mouth,  and  if  so,  he  will  drink  the 
liquid  off  at  a  gulp,  just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse  the  spectators  by 
his  antics  !'* 

In  severe  general  ctiorea  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  and  features.     Grimaces  and  distortions  of  the  features 
occur,  while  the  gait  is  halting  and  unsteady,  or  it  is  impopsible  to  walk, 
and  the  patient  lies  or  sits.     The  speech  is  slow,  thick,  and  indistinct,  in 
consequence   of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  becoming  engaged, 
and  even  mastication  and  deglutition  are  rendered  difficult.     The  imperfect 
speech   in  chorea  is  attributed  partly,  however,  to  the  mental  state  in 
severe  protracted  cases.     Chorea,  except  when  mild,  is  accompanied  by 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.     More  or  less  impairment 
of  the  mental  faculties  occurs  in   chronic  cases  when  severe,  exhibiting 
itself  in  dulness  or  apathy.     The  countenance    sometimes   presents   in 
^iggravated  cases  almost  the  appearance  of  idiocy.  The  muscles,  instead  of 
becoming  hypertrophied,  and  more  powerful  by  their  frequent  contrac- 
tion, grow  softer,  more  flabby,  and  weaker.     Indeed,  a  partial  paralysis 
sometimes  results,  so  that  a  degree  of  numbness  is  experienced  in  the 
affected  part,  and  the  limb  when  raised  cannot  be  sustained.     Pain  is  not 
a  symptom  of  chorea,  but  fugitive  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains  arc  some- 
times experienced.     Derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  exhibited  by 
a  poor  or  capricious  appetite,  constipation,  etc.,  are  common. 

The  urine  of  choreic  patients  has  been  examined  by  Drs.  Walsh,  Ford, 
Bence  Jones^  Handfield  Jones,  Radcliffe,  and  others,  and  its  elements 
have  been  found  in  most  cases  to  vary  froni  their  normal  quantity.     Dr. 
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Handheld  Jones  read  n  pttper  before  the  Clinicitl  Society  of  txitidon. 
1871  (London  Lancet,  July,  1871),  on  two  cases  of  cboreit  in  which 
bad  made  careful  chemical  analyses  of  the  arine,  with  the  follnviiBg 
result  :  Daring  tlie  height  of  the  disease  tlie  amount  of  the  arine  wm 
much  in  excetts  of  what  it  wan  nhen  the  diacatte  had  ceased  ;  the  amoant 
of  area  excreted  during  the  choreic  period  wafi  cnonnouK  ;  the  aiDoanl  of 
phoephorit:  acid  excreted  when  the  choreic  symptoms  were  at  ihcir  tnaii- 
mam  was  exvessivc,  hot  the  quantity  w«b  less  than  the  average  dariag 
eonralescence  ;  h  iiioilerate  amount  of  uric  acid  during  the  dlaBaae,  but 

Proonosis— Cui'RaK. — Chorea,  though  obstjnate  and  often  tncnimUe  ii 
adults,  UBuallv  terminates  favorably  in  children  in  three  or  four  montha. 
Bouchut  considers  its  ordinar}'   duraUon  at  from  thirty   to  fifty  da] 
which  is  certainty  shorter  than  the  average  duration  in  this  country, 
cepl  as  the  disease  is  materially  abridged  by  treatment.     The  saine 
states  that  it  may  continue  only  a  few  days,  as  ho  has  observed  ii 
which  occurred  during  convaleseencu  from  scarlet  (over.     But  tremaloai' 
nesB  of  the  muscles  occurring  in  the  state  of  wenlcQess  followiiigagraTC  ilit* 
ease,  and  abating  as  the  general  health  is  restored,  1  should  not  ct 
as  properly  choreic,  any  more  than  that  occurring  from  over-fatigui 
the  choreic  movements  gradually  increase  in  the  initial  period  till  a  i 
maximum  is  reached,  so  their  decline  is  gradual.     There  are  teispoi 
variations  also  throughout  the  disease  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  nii 
ments,  which  iire  aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  bodily  fatigue, 
functional  derangements,   especially  of  digestion,   and  sometiines 
causes  which  arc  not  apparent. 

Though,  us  H  rule,  chorea  in  children  ordinarily  terminates  fsvi 
under  different,  and  even  injurious  modes  of  treatment,  there  arc  i 
tional  cases.  '  llomberg  relates  the  history  of  a  patient  who  died 
age  of  seveDty-six  years,  having  had  chorea  since  the  age  of  six 
In  chorea  limited  to  «  few  muscles,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  the  pri^< 
is  more  doubtful  than  when  it  affects  a  large  number,  sincg  in  the  f< 
case  the  cause  in  more  apt  to  bt^  some  lesion  of  the  cercbTo-spii]«l 
Thns  chorea  involving  only  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  or  of  the 
sometimes  duo  to  this  cause,  and  is  then  rerj-  obstinate. 

Again,  observations  demonstrate  that  chorea,  when  at  firal  in  all 
bility  strictly  a  neurosis,  but  of  a  protracted  and  gravis  charactsr, 
give  rise  to  a  central  organic  disease.     This  is  the  conrse  of  most 
fatal  cases,  congestion,  softening,  or  other  lesion  occurring  over 
or  less  extent  of  the  nervous  centres.     RadciifFu  has  known  cerel 
ingitis  to  supervene  in  two  instances.      With  the  oi:curr«nce  of  a 
the  corebro -spinal  axis  new  symptoms  arise,  such  as  headache,  com 
sions,  delirium,  and  paralysis,  and  the  choreic  movements  eeue  or 
tinue,  accorilinjr  In  the  niiturc  of  the  lesion. 
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Chorea,  Jike  certain  other  diseases,  either  of  a  nervoas  character,  or 
having  a  nervous  element,  is  more  or  less  modified  hy  intercurrent  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections.  The  oft-quoted  expression  from  Hippo- 
cratesy  febris  aecedens  solvit  spaunioSf  observations  show  to  be  founded  in 
fact,  the  most  frequent  example  of  which  occurs  in  pertussis.  In  chorea 
the  movements,  as  a  rule,  arc  either  rendered  milder  or  they  cease  as 
long  as  the  febrile  excitement  continues  ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  not  modified. 

Diagnosis. — That  is  not  difiScult  in  ordinary  cases.  The  irregular 
movements,  with  consciousness  preserved,  enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis 
at  sight.  In  its  commencement,  and  when  it  continues  in  an  unusually 
mild  form,  chorea  might  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  as  it  often  is  by 
the  parents,  the  movements  being  attributed  to  a  fidgety  habit ;  but 
medical  advice  is  seldom  sought  till  the  movements  arc  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  impossible  to  err,  except  through  gross  ignorance  or  careless- 
neas. 

It  is  important  to  determine  when  chorea  merges  in  an  organic  disease, 
and  also  whether  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  chorea.  A  careful  and  in- 
belligent  study  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  is  requisite  in 
srder  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these  particulars. 

Trbatmsnt.  Regimenal, — As  chorea  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  oc- 
oura  in  a  state  of  antemia,  and  the  vital  forccH  are  ordinarily  more  or  less 
redaced,  obviously  the  regimen  should  be  such  as  invigorates  the  system. 
Fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  active  or  passive,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  the  avoidance  of  undue  excitement,  are  requisite  ;  and  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  plain  and  unirritating.  The  various  functions 
should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  their  normal  state.  In  exceptional 
instances,  when  the  choreic  movements  are  violent,  the  patient  should  lie 
in  bed,  and  the  muscular  action,  if  so  constant  and  excessive  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the  requisite  sleep,  should  be  restrained  by  light  and  well-padded 
splints. 

Medicinal. — Sometimes  among  the  co-operating  causes  is  one  of  a  local 
nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  removal,  as  a  carious  and  painful  tooth, 
intestinal  worms,  etc. ,  and  measures  calculated  to  effect  this  are  obviously 
required.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  case  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  the  oleo-resina  filicis  and  the  expulsion  of  a  tapeworm 
effected  a  speedy  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  employed  iii  chorea,  and  which  in 
conseqnence  of  the  anaemia  is  plainly  indicated  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  is  iron.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  other  reme- 
dies which  have  a  more  specific  effect.  Nearly  all  the  ferruginous  prep- 
arations have  been  prescribed  in  different  eases  with  benefit.  Radcliffe 
gives  the  preference  to  the  iodide  of  iron,  believing  that  iodine,  as  well  as 
iron,  exerts  a  curative  influence.     I  have  of  late  inclined  to  the  use  of  the 
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ammonio-citrate,  as  it  Is  easy  of  administratiou  in  simple  syrup,  and  i^  well 
tolerated. 

But  iron  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  main  remedy,  but  rather  ha  an 
adjuvant.  Observations  during  the  last  few  years  in  both  continents  have 
more  and  more  established  the  claims  of  arsenic  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  medicinal  agents  in  the  treatment  of  chorea.  Properly 
administered,  it  abridges,  in  my  opinion,  the  duration  of  this  disease  more 
certainly  than  any  other  ugcnt,  and  within  a  few  days  begins  to  modify 
the  choreic  movements  in  the  severest  cases.  It  is  conveniently  given  in 
Fowler's  solution.  It  is  better  tolerated  by  children  than  adults,  and 
should  be  administered  to  them  in  a  larger  proportionate  dose.  A  child 
of  eight  years  can  take  five  drops,  diluted  in  water,  three  times  daily  after 
eating,  and  the  dose  may  be  increased  if  needed  to  eight  drops.  I  have 
seldom  observed  any  gastric  irritability  or  other  unpleasant  effect  from 
its  use,  but  if  such  occur,  it  should,  of  course,  bo  suspended  for  a  time. 

While  not  hesitating  to  recommend  iron  and  arsenic  as  superior  to  all 
other  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  it  is  not  proper  to  ignore  the 
opinions  of  other  members  of  our  profession,  who  have  had  ample  ex- 
perience and  recommend  other  agents  instead. 

Trousseau  gave  the  preference  to  strychnine,  increasing  the  doses  io 
some  cases  until  it  began  to  produce  its  poisonous  effects. 

Professor  Hammond  {Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System^  page  01^)  wys : 
**  My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia,  which,  I  think,  should  be  given  in 
gradually  increasing  doses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  recommended  by 
Trousseau.     .  .    This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens  the  dura- 

tion of  the  disease  very  materially,  and  causes  great  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.     Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  well  marked, 
and  is  so  immediate,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  doses  to  tl^« 
extent  of  causing  muscular  cramps,  but  generally  the  full  therapenti 
effect  of  the  drug  is  not  obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  I 
slight  tonic  spasm.     I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  foil 
this  mode  of  treatment,  and  the   doses  are   increased   so  gradually  th 
with  careful  watching,  danger  need  not  be  apprehended."     Dr.  H 
mond  has  treated  thirty -two  children   with  this  agent  without  a  si 
failure. 

But  as  chorea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses,  evei 
the  time  required  be  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  recommend  its 
ployment  to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological  effects  for  general  p 
tice.  Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says  :  ^'  But,  with  these 


tions,  strychnia  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  I  have  seen,  at  the  n6pita^k  c 
Enfants  Malades,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in  tetanus,''      yn 
duced  by  an  increased  dose  of  this  dnig  (article  on  Chorea).     Dr.  ^^^^est^ 
in  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  also  says  :  **  I  have  seen  one  instance  in  ^f^b/ci 
its  employment,  while   it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat  severe  case  of 
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chorea,  was  followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic  conrnlBions,  ffhich 
nearly  proved  fatal  ;"  antl  be  adds,  "  The  twitching  of  tbe  limbs  of  itself 
prevents  our  becoming  aware  of  the  dose  being  excessive,  and  a  cbild'a 
inability  to  describe  its  sensations  deprives  ns  of  another."  For  such 
ressons,  Dr.  West  does  not  favor  the  employment  of  this  agent.  Still, 
any  agent  may  be  given  in  an  overdoEC,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prescribe 
^t^ychma  in  a  dose  which  will  be  efficient  and  yet  safe  for  children  at 
the  age  at  which  chorea  ordinarily  occnrs.  I  have  employed  bromide  of 
potawiam  in  a  few  casci<,  but  nitli  so  little  benefil  that  I  am  not  inclined 
to  continne  ita  use  for  this  disease.  Others  have  not  been  more  succesHfal, 
However  efficacious  the  bromide  may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  remedy  for  chorea. 

Cimicifnga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young  of  this  country,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Philadelphia  physicians  in  the  treattnent  of  chorea.  I  have 
employed  the  flaid  extract  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  to  one 
dnichm,  for  a  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  though  it  benefits 
some  cases,  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  either  in  moderating  the  move- 
ments Of  abridging  the  duration  of  nthers. 

Ether,  asafittida,  valerian,  iiniBk,  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  tur- 
pentine, tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  numerous  other  remedies,  have  been 
recommended,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed  useful  in  certain  cases.  In 
this  city  sulphate  of  sine  has  been  frequently  employed  i»  a  remedy 
for  chores,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses  till  more  than  twenty  grains 
were  administered  three  limes  duily,  but  it  has  not  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  exert  any  marked  influence  either  on  the 
severity  or  duration  of  the  choreic  movements.  Justice,  however,  requires 
ns  to  itMv  ihat  Dr.  Wesl,  who  has  written  recently  on  the  nervons  dia- 
orders  of  cbiMrcn,  Ihinks  that  it  has  been  beneficial  in  certain  cases  in 
which  he  has  employed  it,  and  regards  it  on  the  whole  as  the  best  remedy. 

Radcliffe,  who  has  bad  ample  experience  in  tlie  treatment  of  nervous 
affections,  writes  :  "  In  an  ordinary  case  of  chorea  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  now  adopted  as  a  rule  for  some  time  is  to  give  cod-Iivtr  oil, 
in  conjunction  with  hypopbosphite  of  soda,  making  the  draught  contain- 
ing the  latter  salt  tbe  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  the  cod-liver  oil." 
Sometimes  camphor  or  the  aesqui carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  Of 
more  than  thirty  cases  treated  in  this  way,  the  average  duration  was  under 
three  weeks.  Radcliffe  began  to  prcflcribe  these  remedies  on  theoretical 
grounds,  believing  that  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  were  required  to 
restore  "  nerve  tone,"  and  the  result  of  this  treatment  has  cerl^uly  been 
mch  ns  to  commend  it  to  the  profession.  To  children  he  gives  from  five 
to  eight  grains  of  the  hypopbosphite  of  soda  three  times  daily. 

In  those  severe  e-ases  in  which  tbe  choreic  movements  prevent  the 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  a  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  occa- 
sionally be  advantageously  administered. 
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Electricity  has  been  many  times  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chorea, 
and  though  some,  chiefly  electricians,  believe  that  it  has  a  curative  ef ect, 
others,  and  the  majority,  fail  to  see  any  material  benefit  from  its  use. 

Cold  general  baths,  the  shower-bath,  frictions  along  the  spine,  etc., 
have  been  employed  ;  but  the  local  treatment  which  has  so  far  been  most 
successful,  and  which  promises  to  supersede  all  others,  consists  in  the  &p. 
plication  of  ether  spray  over  the  spine.  About  two  ounces  of  ether  are 
employed  at  each  sitting,  the  spray  being  applied  from  an  atomizer  up 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  if  the  chorea  be  general.  The 
operation,  which  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  repeated 
daily  or  every  second  day.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  re- 
ported,  in  which  the  spray  has  apparently  had  a  good  effect  in  control- 
ling the  disease.  But  I  repeat  my  belief,  from  the  large  number  of  cases 
seen  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out- Door  Poor,  that  the  arsenical 
and  ferruginous  treatment  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  any  or  all  other 
measures. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

INFANTILE  PABALYSI8. 

Paraltsis  in  young  children,  especially  infants,  is  in  most  instances  doe 
to  causes  which  seldom  produce  it  in  adults.  The  principal  cause  of  it  in 
the  adult^  namely,  cerebral  apoplexy,  is  indeed  rare  in  children.  Paralysis 
in  children  has  the  following  recognized  causes  :  Ist.  A  change  in  the 
blood,  not  fully  understood,  induced  by  certain  grave  diseases,  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  2d.  Reflex  influence. 
The  function  of  some  part  of  the  system  is  in  some  way  disturbed,  and 
paralysis  occurs  in  certain  muscles,  maybe  at  a  distance  from  the  cause,  and 
it  disappears  when  that  cause  is  removed,  unless  it  have  continued  too  long. 
The  only  rational  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  continuous  con- 
nection between  the  local  cause  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  through  the 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  and  the  nervous  centres.  3d.  Compression 
or  injury  of  a  nerve-trunk.  These  cases  are  rare.  Pressing  of  the  portio 
dura  by  the  blades  of  forceps  during  birth,  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
is  an  example.  4th.  An  anatomical  alteration  in  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres  remaining  unaffected.  This  has  been  desig- 
nated myogenic  paralysis.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  probably  often  of  a 
rheumatic  nature.  Paralysis  of  the  face  or  other  portions  of  the  surface, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  adults  from  prolonged  exposure 
to  cold  winds,  is  of  this  nature.  5th.  Some  anatomical  change  in  the 
nervous  centres,  as  congestion,  hsemorrhage,  inflammation,  emboli,  com- 
pression and  laceration  of  brain,  whether  by  tumors,  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts, or  other  causes,  etc.  If  there  be  hemiplegia  the  presumption  is 
that  the  disease  causing  it  is  cerebral  ;  if  paraplegia,  that  it  is  spinal.  The 
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foIlDwing  is  an  interesting  example  of  hemiplegia.     The  case  waa  related 
by  me,  and  the  specimen  presented  to  the  New  York  I'atfaological  Society. 

M^^e,  a};ed  2  years  8  months,  was  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Fomid- 
!tng  Asyjuiu  about  the  lat  of  September,  1874.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
good  health  and  was  plump  and  well  developed,  and  her  mother  stated 
that  she  hud  had  do  serious  sickncsa.  After  her  admission  she  continued 
well,  hariDg  the  usual  appetite,  amusing  herself  through  the  day,  and 
presenting  no  symptoms  to  attract  attention  till  December  6th.  On  the 
evening  of  December  5th  she  ate  her  supper  as  usual,  and  was  placed  in 
Ler  crib,  apparently  in  perfect  liealth.  At  3  a.m.,  the  sister  who  was  in 
cbarci:  of  the  ward  found  her  in  severe  general  eclampsia.  Imme- 
diately,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local  treatment,  she  administered  five 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  till  six 
or  seven  doses  were  administered.  Neverthelees,  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments continued,  with  more  or  less  violenoe,  till  1}  r.u.,  and  in  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  somewhat  longer. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  asylum,  at  about  6  p.m.,  1  found  her  lying 
<|uietly,  rather  stupid,  but  easily  aroused.  Uer  vision  was  evidently 
good,  and  she  waa  conscious  ;  the  pupils  responded  to  light,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  eyes  was  normal  ;  pulse  104,  no  cough,  and  respiration 
natural ;  temperature,  aa  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  also 
normal.  There  was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but 
the  right  ann  and  leg  were  paralyieil,  though  the  paralysis  was  not  com- 
plete. The  great  toe  flexed  on  tackling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  the  foot 
Itself  had  little  or  no  motion,  and  on  my  attempting  to  flex  the  leg,  which 
was  extended,  some  rigidity  of  the  nmscles  was  observed.  At  times  the 
patient  produced  slight  movement  of  the  thigh  upon  the  Imnk,  The  mna- 
cles  of  the  right  upper  extremity  were  more  flaccid  than  tliose  of  the  le^, 
and  below  the  elbow  motion  seemed  to  be  totally  lost,  while  a  little 
movement  remained  of  the  arm  on  the  trunk.  I  think  that  during  the 
two  or  three  days  sncceeding  the  convulsions  sensation  in  the  right  limbs 
was  not  entirely  lost,  though  greatly  enfeebled.  Subsequently  paralysis 
in  the  right  limbs,  both  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  was  nearly 
or  qnito  total,  and  continued  so  till  death.  Nevertheless,  tickHng  the 
sole  of  the  foot  caused  some  movement  of  the  great  too.  On  the  left  side 
sensation  and  motion  were  perfect. 

The  record  of  December  0th  runs  ;  Has  vomiting  to-day  for  the  first 
time  ;  apparently  sees  well,  and  appearance  of  the  eyes  normal  ;  has  no 
retraction  of  head,  or  rigidity  of  muscles  of  neck,  or  along  the  spine  ; 
piilae  66,  temperature  in  the  axilla  normal  ;  lies  quiet  and  with  eyes  shut ; 
is  stupid,  but  not  particularly  fretful  when  aroused  ;  the  bowels  move 
regularly, 

December  11th,  continues  to  vomit  at  intervals  ;  pulse  66.  Dec, 
lUth,  pulse  80,  temperature  100°  ;  vomited  once  yesterday,  none  to-day  ; 
lies  in  a  constant  doze  ;  takes  bromide  of  potassium  gr.  iv  three  times 
daily.  Dec.  18th,  moans  at  times,  as  if  in  pain  ;  pulse  160,  temperature 
100    :  takes  the  bromide  gr.  iv  every  four  hours. 

Dec,  19ih,  pulse  180,  temperature  103°  ;  there  is  convergent  slrabis- 
tnns,  and  the  eyes  have  a  wild,  almost  insane  look,  but  she  sees,  grasp- 
ing hurriedly  a  percussion  hammer  presented  toward  her  ;  paralysis  of 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  right  extremities  nearly  complete  ; 
alight  movement  is  stiU  produced  in  the  great  toe  by  titillation  ;  the  vom> 
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iting  has  ceased  ;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  fnr  :  movements  of  the 
bowela  pretty  regular  ;  has  a  slight  cough,  such  as  ia  common  in  o«n>tind 
disease. 

Dec.  22d,  lies  ijnietly  on  her  side  in  perpetual  slumber,  with  eyes  con- 
stantly shot ;  pulse  118,  temperature  lOlJ  ;  the  bowpls  stUl  move  neailj 
normally  ;  the  pupils,  exposed  to  the  light,  are  seen  to  oocillale,  bat  «n 
constantly  more  dilated  than  in  health  ;  the  urine  passes  freely  ;  cin.'am- 
scribed  flushing  of  the  features  at  intervals  ;  a  tssh  like  lichen  over  Hbdo- 
men  and  chest,  possibly  due  to  the  Ui^e  quantity  of  bromide  of  potunnn 
administered.     24tb,  pulse  intermittent ;  pupils  dilated. 

Dec.  25tb,  died  in  profound  stupor  to-day,  having  lived  nineteen  dan 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

Autopty. — About  thirty  hours  after  death  ;  weather  cool.  On  remov- 
ing the  calvarium  and  dura  mater,  which  presented  no  unnaiutl  Rppenruii^ 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  found  rather  more  injected  totra  nsuil. 
but  not  more  so  than  we  sometimes  observe  in  tho»e  who  die  uf  disewu 
which  do  not  involve  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spmal  fluid  whs  si^antv,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  rather  dry.  The  vertex  of  the  left  lietiiltplirrc 
was  unusually  prominent,  rising  perhaps  half  an  inch  higher  than  that  on 
the  opposite  side.  At  the  highest  point,  which  was  about  one  aod  a  half 
inches  from  the  median  line,  was  a  circular  yellowish  spot  upon  the  lai- 
faco  of  tJie  brain  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  PrcMune  npon 
this  spot,  made  lightly,  so  as  not  to  produce  rupture,  communicated  thf 
sensation  of  a  large  cavity  underneath  filled  with  lii]uid,  and  Approaching 
to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  surface.  There  was  no  adhesion  or 
exudation  over  this  spot ;  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  entirely 
normal,  except  a  little  cloudiness  of  the  pia  mater  over  a  space  «fai^ 
could  be  covered  by  a  five-cent  piece,  a  little  posterior  to  the  optic  com- 
missure. The  incised  surface  of  the  brain,  ut  a  distance  from  the  absceu, 
showed  no  increase  of  vascularity.  The  right  hemisphere  appeared  in 
every  way  norma],  except  that  its  lateral  ventricle  was  tilled  wiUi  pus,  bat 
not  distended. 

On  the  left  side,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  was  an  ab- 
scess as  large  as  the  list  of  a  child  of  tivo  years,  extending  from  within 
two  or  three  lines  of  the  verten.  where  its  site  corresponded  with  the  jel- 
low  spot  on  the  surfiiee  of  the  brain,  to  the  roof  of  the  lateral  vcniride, 
Through  this  roof  the  abscess  hod  burst,  filling  and  distending  the  ven- 
tricle with  pus,  and  thence  making  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle  uf 
the  opposite  hemisphere.  The  whole  amount  of  pas  contained  iu  tht 
abscess  and  the  two  ventricles  was,  perhaps,  two  ounces.  The  walls  uf 
the  left  lateral  ventricle  were  much  softened,  the  upper  part  of  the  cur- 
pus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus  being  nearly  diffluent  ;  the  walla  of 
the  right  lateral  ventricle  were  slightly  softened,  but  to  less  depth.  The 
parietes  of  the  abscess,  which  extended  from  the  roof  nf  the  ventricle  to 
the  vertex,  as  already  stated,  were  indurated  to  the  depth  of  one  ■ 
half  lines  in  consequence  of  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  e... 
at  the  base  of  the  abscess,  which  corresponded  with  the  roof  of  the  t 
tricle,  where  softening  had  occurred.  The  spinal  cord,  so  far  as  it  ci 
be  examined  from  the  cranial  cavity,  had  the  usual  vascularity, 
seemed  nearly  or  quite  normal. 

The  cause  of  the  encephalitis  from  which  the  abscess  resulted  wsm 
scure.     This  inflammation,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  idiopatU 
which  is  known  to  be  a  rnre  disease.     There  was  no  history  of  otitil 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  nor  of  heart 
disease,  so  as  to  produce  embolism.  It  seems  probable,  since  there  was 
no  fever  till  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  convulsions,  that  an  abscess 
had  primarily  occurred  in  the  hemisphere  between  the  roof  of  the  ventri- 
cle and  the  vertex,  possibly  weeks  previously.  The  bursting  of  this  into 
the  lateral  ventricle,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation,  and 
softening  to  which  this  would  inevitably  give  rise  afford  sufficient  explana- 
tiOQ  of  the  history  of  the  case  after  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions. 

Paralysis  occurring  as  a  symptom,  or  sequel  of  some  obvious  local  or 
^neral  disease,  as  diphtheria,  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  etc.,  and 
which  may  occur  at  any  age,  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  diseases  on  which  it  depends.  But  there  is  a 
form  of  paralysis  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  must 
consider  an  idiopathic  malady,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  years  of 
life,  or  is  so  rare  at  other  periods  that  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  strictly 
a  malady  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
six  months  and  three  years.     The  following  description  relates  to  it  : 

SrMPTOMB. — The  previous  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  good.     The 
paralysis  does  not  always  commence  in  the  same  manner.     In  a  few  in- 
stances it  begins  suddenly  in  the  daytime  when  the  child  is  apparently  in 
perfect  health.    In  some  it  begins  abruptly,  after  sound  sleep.    The  child 
goes  to  bed  well,  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  awakens  in  the  morning 
paralyzed.     I  have  known   it  to  occur  in  one  instance  after  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.    In  these  cases  there  has  sometimes  been  an  exposure, 
before  the  sleep,  to  wind  or  rain,  or  from  sitting  upon  a  cold  stone.     In 
other  and  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  very  de- 
cided febrile  movement,  which  comes  on  suddenly,  without  appreciable 
€Uiase,  and  after  a  few  days  the  power  of  motion  is  found  to  be  lost  in  one 
or  more  of  the  limbs.  There  is  no  symptom  during  the  febrile  movement 
to   indicate  any  affection  of  the  brain  :  consciousness  is    retained,  and 
there  is  no  more  headache  or  apparent  liability  to  convulsions  than  occurs 
in  other  pathological  states  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount  of  fever. 
Several  other  modes  of  commencement  have  been  described  by  writers, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have  embraced  other  forms  of  paralysis 
in  their   statistics,  as,  for  example,  those  cases  which  are  hemiplegic  or 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  lingering  disease  or  a  haemorrliagic  disease, 
or  with  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vomiting.     Such   cases  should  not  in  my 
opinion  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  infantile  paralysis,  since  their  nature 
is  uncertain,  nor  indeed  should  any  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to 
their  genuineness.  In  whatever  way  the  paralysis  begins,  it  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  commencement.     Occurring  as  by  a  stroke,  the  full  extent  of 
the  paralytic  state  is  exhibited  at  once,  and   so  far  as  there  is  any  subse- 
quent  change,  it  is  an  improvement,  as  regards  the  number  of  muscles 
affected,  and  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.    Most  frequently  the  muscles  of 
one  or  both  lower  extremities  are  affected.    Occasionally  one  of  the  upper 
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extremities  is  also  paralyzed  in  addition  to  the  lower,  but  paralysis  of  u 
upper  extremity  ia  less  in  degree,  aiid  disappears  sooner,  thau  that  o(  liw 
lower,  Thu  bladder  and  lower  bowels  remain  unaffected,  since  only  the 
mnaclcs  of  volition  arc  involved.  Sensaliun  is  animpaired  in  the  affected 
limbs,  and  in  the  commencement  there  is  even  In  some  cases  a  state  of  hy- 
peresthesia (Weat).  The  febrile  movement,  which  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  paralysis  in  certain  casen,  gradually  ahatea,  and  in  »  few  dtyt 
nothing  abnormal  remains  except  the  Iobb  of  power  in  Ibe  affected  mnv 
cles.  The»e  muscles  are  in  a  flaccid  and  related  state,  so  that  the  limb 
falls  by  its  weight  when  unsupported,  and  they  are  usoftllv  free  from 
pain.  The  number  of  muscles  paralyzed  varies  greatly  in  differ«nt  caw& 
Only  one  muscle  or  a  single  group  of  muscles  may  be  affected,  or,  ou  the 
other  hand,  both  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  two  or  more  limbt. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  groups  of 
muscles  and  single  muscles  most  frequently  involved,  and  in  Uie  ordn' 
stated  : 

Oroiips. 

1.  Bitensors  of  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  fool. 

2.  Extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand. 

3.  Extensors  of  leg,  and  with  them  usually  the  lirst  group. 

SinpU  Mu»clea. 
1.  Extensor  longus  digitomm  of  toes. 
S.  Tibialis  anticns.  

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Stemo- mastoid. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  infantile  paralysis,  as  it  not  ii 
occurs   when  the   result  is  favorable  :  A.  K,,  German,    female,   aged  3 
years  4  months,  fleshy  ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  ou  the  ground 
near  the  house  and  on  the  door-sill.     On  July  3,  1871,  she  had  a  soand 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  entirely  well  previously,  and  avoke 
trembling  and  with  a  high  fever  at  3j  f.h.     At  8  p.m.,  the   febrile  «■ 
oitement  continuing,   general  clonic  convulsions  occnrred,  lasting  t 
ten  minutes.     At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  fonnd  her  fi 
flushed,  surface  hot,  and  pulse  about  oue  hundred  and  thirty.    Consciod 
ness  returned  after  the  convnlslou.     Her  intelligence  was  good,  t 
moist  and  slightly  furred,  bowels  rather  constipated,  and  the  orine  frv 
passed.     The  febrile  excitement  continued  two  days,  when  it  graduJ 
and  entirely  abaUid,  but  before  it  ceased  paralysis  of  the  left  lower  4 
tiemity  was  observed.     No  weight  at  Brat  could  be  sustained   upon  I 
limb,  and  it  hung  powerless  when  we  endeavored  to  make  her  walk.    ^ 
attempt  caused  her  to  cry,  as  if  in  pain,  and  pressing  upon  the  Uiieh^J 
moving  it,  had  the  same  effect.  The  thigh  of  this  litnb  did  i^poar  al 
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swollen  on  inepcctioii,  but 
largement.  The  ilifferenue  in 
thuk  one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of 
aWMC  of  best  in  the  thigb  ovi 


did  not  indicate  any  notable  en- 
rcumfereaye  waa  certainly  not  more 
inch.  There  was  do  appreciable  in- 
general  temperature  of  the  hod;. 


Bouibility  remained  in  every  part  of  the  limb,  and  the  Iobs  of  [ 
not  complete,  for  on  the  first  day,  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  was  observed, 
Blight  and  imperfect  movements  could  be  prodni:ed  by  plnchiitg  the  limb. 
In  three  weeks  the  use  of  the  limb  was  fully  restored,  by  mildly  stirau- 
lating  liniments,  and  simple  medicines  to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  ten- 
deraess  which  was  observed  in  this  case  is  only  occasionally  present.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  bypenEstbesia,  but  those  who  bold  to  the  periph- 
eral origin  of  the  paralysis,  would  probably  attribute  it  to  the  nnatomi- 
cal  change  occniring  in  the  terminal  nerve- fibres. 

Fboonobig — Phogebbb,— The  paralysis  in  nearly  all  cases  soon  begins 
to  abate.  TIic  power  of  motion  returns  little  by  little,  and  whatever  im- 
provement occurs  is  permanent.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  the  conva- 
lescence. The  sooner  improvement  commences,  the  more  favorable  is  the 
prognosis.  In  the  moat  favorable  cases  there  is  complete  restoration  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  other  patients,  while  certain  of  the  muscles 
regain  the  power  of  motion,  other  muscles,  ottener  those  of  the  lower 
extremity  than  upper,  do  not  recover  their  function,  and,  unless  proper 
remedial  measures  be  employed,  and  even  with  them  in  certain  instances, 
atrophy  soon  commences.  The  temperature  of  the  paralysed  limbs  falla 
three,  five,  or  even  eight  degrees,  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  circulates 
in  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  pulse  of  the  limb  is  feebler  and  its  vessels 
smaller  than  in  health.  With  the  atrophy  the  contractility  of  the  muscular 
fibres  by  the  electric  current  diminishes,  and  in  unfavorable  cases  after  a 
time  powerful  induced  and  even  primary  currents  have  no  appreciable 
effect.  The  nutrition  of  a  paralyzed  limb  is  always  imperfect,  and  if  the 
paralysis  occur  in  a  child,  its  growth  is  retarded.  Therefore  in  cases  of 
protracted  or  permanent  infantile  paralysis  of  one  limb  a  disproportion 
occurs  both  in  diameter  and  length  between  it  and  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  paralysis  continue,  the  ligaments  of  the  paralyzed  llmli  be- 
come relaxed  and  lengthened.  West  mentions  a  case  of  paraiysis  of  the 
deltoid  in  which  the  bumero-scapular  ligaments  were  so  extended  that  the 
humerus  dropped  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  limb  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  In  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles 
of  the  lower  extremity,  and  continuance  of  the  contractile  power  in 
others,  we  have  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  club-feet,  and  accord- 
ingly this  deformity  is  the  common  result  of  the  paralysis  when  it  is  not 
cured. 

finoLOOT. — As  infantile  paralysis  is  not  a  fatal  malady,  opportunity 
for  a  post-mortem  examination  in  a  recent  case  seldom  occurs.  Hence  the 
difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  analomiral  chantcc  in  ibc  ner\'ou8  sys- 
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t«m  whicli  produces  the  par&lysis.  There  are  now  in  modioal  lil 
records  of  a  conBidemblu  number  of  cases  in  which  autopsies  have 
made,  but  death  oci:iirred  so  long  after  tlie  cummencement  of  ihe 
sis,  usually  moiiths  or  years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  detormine  whether  1p- 
wons  which  have  been  observod  were  a  cause  or  consequence.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  these  autopsit's  a  spinal  lision  of  some  sort  was  detected,  bat 
none  could  be  discovered  in  a  few  instaDces,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  following  : 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  oluVfoot,  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
spinal  cord,  carefully  e:iamined,  probably  only  with  the  nuked  eye,  seejied 
nnrmal.  Robin  examined  the  spinal  cord  microscopically  in  one  ewe,  hot 
discovered  nothing  abnormal,  and  Elischer  made  two  autopsies  iii  aam  of 
this  paralysis  which  had  anccumbed  in  variola,  but  with  »  negatire  KfilJt 
as  regards  any  lesion  in  the  ncnous  system  (Jakrlmeh  fur  Kindwi., 
I0T3).  The  examinations  by  Robin  and  Elischer,  since  ihey  wltc  raicrn- 
iwi>pic,  have  been  justly  regarded  as  important,  and  they  have  been  related 
by  certain  writers  in  order  to  sustain  the  theory  that  infantile  pnmlysiai* 
peripheral,  and  not  centric.  But  may  there  not  have  been  a  spinal  Imioo 
which  caused  the  paralysis,  and  abated,  leaving  no  trace,  altboo^  ia 
effects  as  rcgitrds  the  muscles  continued  f  ■ 

Very   little  was  effected,  prior  to   1863,  in  determining  the  canae  dT 
causes  of  infantile  paralysis  by  poatrmortem  examinations,  b«C)iiMe  tlw 
microscope  was  so  little  used,  and  because  in  most  of  the  cases  repotted 
the  clinical  history  or  microscopic  lesions  were  such  as  to  show 
der  it  highly  probable  that  the  paralysis  was  not  such  as  is  deaignated 
nnderstood  by  the  term  infantile.     Thus  Beraud  reported  a  cnae  in  i 
tubercles   were  found   in  the  spinal  cord.     Rutin,  a  case  in  which 
was  atrophy  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spina)  cord,  but  the  paTaljrais 
menced  at  the  age  of  seven  years.     Hammond,  a  case  in  which  a  clot 
found  in  the  spinal   cord  ;  and  Jaccoud,  one  of  spinal  amchnitis, 
thickening  of  the  meninges.     Since  1863,  seventeen  aDtopsies  hare 
recorded  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  carefully  examined,  and  npon  these 
we  must  chiefly  rely  for  our  data  by  which  to  determine  what  are  the  ana- 
tomieal  changes  in  the  nervous  system  which  probably  cause  this  paialysia. 
The  reader  will  find  these  eases  tabulated  in  a  lecture   by  E,  C.  Segnin, 
M.D.,  published  in  the  ^V".   Y.  Med.    Record.  January    15th,    18V«,  and 
the    most  important  of  them  narrated  in  a  paper  on  infantile  paraJjni, 
showing  great  research,  published  by  Dr.   Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
N.  Y.  Obit.  Joum.  for  May,  1874.     It  is  true  that  all  but  three  of  ihi 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made  many  years  after  the  occturence 
the  paralysis  ;  but  in  the  three  cases  which  were  reported  bv  Roger 
Damaschino,  only  two,  six,  and  thirteen  months  had  elapsed.     The 
lowing  were  the  chief  lesions  observed  in  these  cases  as  retrnrds  the  sp 
cord  : 


T  I  O  L  o  i;  Y  . 


1.  Atropkj  of  motar-cells  m  anterior  cornua,  .10 

3.  Nerve-cetlB,  nonoal 2 

8.   AtropLy  (varional?  recorded)  uf  aiilpriiir  lul  uninB,  or  comilH, 

or  part  of  cord,  or  rouiB  of  aiili-rior  iHTvec.         ...  8 

4.  ScleroBiB 9 

5.  M^etitSa.  recorded  is  diffuecd,  central,  or  Hliglii.  ...  7 
S.  Centrtil  Bofteniug  (tlie  tlirpe  mnei  recent  caws),  ...  3 
T.  Sin&ll  I'lot  in  cord  (HammoDd's  case),  .....  1 
8.  Sciatic  ufuritiB, 1 

It  is  seen  that  tbe  mont  conunon  lesions  in  these  cases  were  those  of  in- 
flammstioD'  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  such  as  are  known  to  resnlt  from  this 
ioflBtnioation,  to  wit,  atrophy  of  tlie  nt^rvous  Hubatan^^es  and  sclerosis. 

With  the  data  furnished  by  these  post-iDortem  examioationa  and  the 
clinicsl  histories  of  cases,  wo  are  the  better  prepared  to  consider  the  the- 
ories regarding  the  etiology  of  this  inaliidy.  The  views  of  MM.  Roger 
and  Damaschino  are  entitled  lo  great  consideration,  since  the  nutopsiea 
which  they  made  were  in  cases  of  shorter  duration,  and  therefore  nearer 
the  dat«  of  the  ■.'ommencement  of  the  paralysis  than  those  which  have 
been  reported  by  other  observers.  Roger  and  Damaschino  published  a 
series  of  papers  on  this  malady  in  the  Giu.  Med.  de  Pari*  in  1871,  which 
they  conclude  with  the  iollowing  propositions  :  "  I.  The  aJteration  pe- 
caliar  to  infantile  paralysis  is  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  causes 
the  atrophy  of  muscles  and  nerves.  L>.  Tlie  xoat  of  this  lesion  is  the 
anterior  part  of  the  gray  substance  of  ilie  inodnlla,  where  softened  por- 
tions of  spinal  substance  are  seen,  3.  This  softening  is  of  an  inflsinma- 
tory  nature — in  fact,  a  simple  myelitis,  4,  Infantile  paralysis  should, 
therefore,  bo  called  I'pinnI  paralysis  of  children,  and  be  classed  among  the 
affections  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  depending  on  myelitis." 

To  determine  the  exact  character  and  limitations  of  tho  cause  of  infan- 
tile paralysis  is  difficult ;  Imt  the  views  of  R<^er  and  Damaschino,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  uliovc  propositions,  seem  to  harmonize  more  closely  with, 
and  to  afiord  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of,  the  svmptoms,  history, 
and  lesions,  thns  far  observed  in  ordinary  or  typical  cases,  than  docs  any 
other  theory.  Suddenly  occurring,  active  congestion  of  the  anterior  cor- 
oua,  many  neuropathists  regard  as  the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis  ;  but 
there  is  that  close  affinity  between  active  congestion  and  infiamraation 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  pathological  effect  in  this 
instance,  and  therefore  tho  two  theories  of  a  spinal  congestion  and  spinal 
inflammation  may  be  considered  as  one.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  which  more  speedily  recover  there  is  simple  congestion  ;  while  in 
the  more  obstinate  csaes.  and  those  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  con- 
gestion has  pnssed  into  an  inflammation,  or  inflammation  was  present  from 
the  first.  According  to  this  theory,  the  atrophy  so  generally  observed 
in  the  twelve  cases  in  which  autopsies  wi.tc  made,  must  be  considered  a 
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degenerative  change  resalting  from  tlie  iuflnmmation  or  from  the  i 
sia.      That  bo  accurate  an    observer  and   so  excellent  a  micr 
Robin  could  detect  nothing  abnorniaJ  in  the  case  nhich  he  euunincd 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflamniation  or  congestion  abated  witi 
oat  producing  any  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  subatAac«. 

Professor  Charcot  considers  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  as  the  cause  d 
the  paralysis,  but  it  is  mnch  more  in  conBuiiance  nith  the  facts  tc 
sider  Lhe  cellular  atrophy  a  rcstilt  than  a  cause.  For  how  could  atr 
which  always  occurs  gradually,  and  by  progreagive  increase,  be  the 
of  a  disease  which  l>cgins  abruptly,  and  is  most  intense  in  the  very 
mencement  ?  Besides,  atrophy  docs  not  occur  without  wjiuo  anteced 
disease  to  cause  it. 

In  ft  report  to  the  International  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  I>r».  ] 
chino  and  Roger  give  the  following  »iuDiinaTy  of  the  resnlt  of  their  ri 
study  of  the  pathology  of  infantile  paralysis  (Le  Propri*  Medieat,  1 
39,  18B0)  : 

1.  The  anatomiurtl  lesions  are  situated  in  the  motor  regions  of  th^ 
spinal  cord. 

2.  They  consist  of  a  central  myelitis,  nitli  a  stadium  of  softeni 
atrophic  dcstniction  of  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  together  wi 
rosis  of  tiie  lateral  columns,  and  considerable  atrophy  of  the  anterior  root 
and  the  nerves  leading  to  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  cells  is  not— as  Charcot  io  of  opinion — the  whdl 
proceas,  as  it  is  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

4.  The  opinion  of  Leyden,  that  there  is  a  circumscribed  and  « 
myelitis  in  children,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

5.  It  remuns  for  future  examination  to  decide  whether  the  tnyclili 
begins  as  interstitial  or  parenchymatous,  in  the  cellular  tissue  or 
cells. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  in  full  the  various  theorit 
regarding  the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis.     No  one  at  the  present  time,  < 
those  who  are  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  believes  it  to  be  a  n 
paralysis,  and  the  expression   dental  paralysis  once  applied  to  it  i 
longer  heard.     There  is  one  theory,  however,  which  should  receive  raor 
than  a  passing  notice,  and  which  was  earnestly  and  ably  advocated  t 
Barwell,  of  London,  in  lectures  published  by  him  in  1S72,  ii 
don  Lancet,  to  wit  ;  "  That  this  paralysis  is  purely  peripheral  ; 
aSecting  the   ultimate   Sbrillu)  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  t 
muscular  elements.      ...     Its  essence,"  says  he,  "  lies  probably  i 
some  subtile  derangement  in  relationship  between  the  ultimate  miiKiUi 
and  terminal  nerve  fibres,  perhaps  from  some  inflammatory,  perhaps  I 
some  chemical  or  nutrient  change."     This  theory  has  much  to  c< 
it.     Those  who  advocate  it  believe  that  the  nlrophy  of  the  nervi 
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with  the  roots  of  these  nerves  in  the  anterior  comua  occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  paralysis,  just  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  even 
into  the  brain  when  the  eye  is  destroyed.     Nor  does  it  dispose  of  this 
theory  to  state,  as  has  been  stated,  that  in  order  that  paralysis  occur  in 
this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  action  of  a  poison, 
analogous  to  the  woorari,  for  we  observe  something  similar  to  this  sup- 
posed peripheral  cause  in  facial  paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  poisonous  influence.     This  theory  therefore  rises  up  most 
strongly  in  conflict  with  that  which  attributes  the  paralysis  to   conges- 
tion or  inflammation  of  the  anterior  comua,  and  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
between  them,  or  to  admit  that  the  paralysis  may  sometimes  have  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  cause.     But  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many  cases 
of    infantile  paralysis  a  decided  febrile  movement,  and  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  morbid  action  going 
forward  in  the  affected  limbs  suflicient  to  cause  these  symptoms,  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  set  of  nerves  is  affected,  namely,  the  motor,  which  have 
a  distinct  origin  in  the  spine  from  the  sensitive  nerves,  but  are  intimately 
associated  with  them  in  their  distribution,  comport  best  with  the  theory 
of  a  central  lesion.     Therefore,  the  theory  of  spinal  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation appears  the  best  established.     Nevertheless,  all  past   experience 
shows  that  medical  theorizers  are  apt  to  be  too  exclusive,  and  that  in 
many  diseases  there  is  not  a  simple  uniform  cause,  but  that  the  cause  may 
vary,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  symptoms  also  vary; 
possibly,  therefore,  we  may  yet  find  that  there  are  cases,  especially  those 
in  which  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance  and  a  known  exposure 
to  cold,  in  which  the  cause  is  peripheral  instead  of  centric.     The  brain 
and  cerebral  meninges  may  be  excluded  as  sustaining  any  causative  rela- 
tion to  the  paralysis.     There  is  no  symptom  which  indicates  that  they 
are  involved.     The  mind  remains  clear,  tmd  convulsions  are  no  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  disease  which  is  attended  by  an  equal  degree  of 
febrile  reaction. 

Anatomical  Charactbrs. — All  muscular  fibres  which  are  in  a  state  of 
disuse,  begin  in  a  few  weeks  to  atrophy,  and  undergo   fatty  degenera- 
tion.     The  transverse  stria)  in  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  gradually 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  granules  of  fat,  and  later  still  by  small  oil- 
globules.     If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  the  fibres  from  a  muscle 
which  has  been  a  considerable  time  paralyzed,  but  which  has  still  some 
electric  contractility,  we  will  find  in  places  the  strifie  remaining,  but  nu- 
merous opaque  granules  of  a  fatty  nature  within  the  sarcolemma  wherever 
the  strisB  are  absent,  and  in  other  places,  where  the  degeneration  is  most 
advanced,  oil-globules  occur,  always  small.     If  the  paralysis  be  more  pro- 
found, the  strise  have  all   disappeared.     At  a  later  stage,  usuaUy  after 
some  years  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  paralysis,  the  fatty  matter 
may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and  the  fibrous  network  of  the 
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muscle  which  riimuitiH  presents  u  tendinous  appctininoe.  There  is  a  cnatd 
difference,  however,  in  different  L-aai^s,  hb  regnrds  tin,-  nipidity  wiUi  whidtl 
these  changes  occur.  Hammond  states  tliat  he  fuiind  ihe  stritc  renuun- 
ing  in  two  cases  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  years  uf  decided  par- 
alyeis.     The  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  part  also  undergo  atrophy. 

DiAONoeis. — This  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  pbysicia 
directed  to  the  elate  of  the  liinbs.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
mother  or  nurse  first  observes  the  paraly^s,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
phyaician  to  it.  A  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  facts  in  relation 
infantile  pHralysis  should  lead  the  physician  to  examine  the  st)it«  uf  tl 
limbs  in  all  cases  of  marked  febrile  excitement  in  young  children,  ooci 
ring  without  apparent 

PnooNOBts. — It  may  he  confidently  predicted,  if  tlie  child  be  seen  aaif, 
and  correctly  treated,  that  the  paralysis  will  diminish,  if  it  cnnnot  b»,^ 
entirely  cured.  If  the  paralysiB  have  continued  a  conaidcnihle  lime,  and 
there  be  no  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles,  there  is  poor  prospect  of 
any  improvement.  Tiie  induced  current  will  fail,  sometimes,  to  caUM 
muscular  contraction,  when  the  direct  current  may  prndncc  it ;  but  If 
there  be  no  response  to  the  direct  corrcnt,  there  is  no  therapeutic 
which  can  restore  the  use  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  seen  soon  after  the  panily>iis  commences,  and  before  thn  stag* 
of  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  most  favurablij,  when  there  is  still  slight  vol- 
untary motion,  and  improvement  commences  early.  In  most  instances, 
even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  mild,  and  of  couifiaratii ely  short  dom- 
tdon,  the  limb,  although  its  motion  be  fully  restored,  is  for  a  long  time 
weaker  than  the  limb  on  the  oppo^te  side. 

Trhatii&nt. — A  physician  called  at  the  conimcncement  uf  the  pandy- 
sis  should  endeavor  to  remove  every  cause  which  might  increase  the  O' 
ritability  of  the  nervous  system.     Some  advisu  to  scarify   the  gnus,  if 
I  and  tender  from   dentation,    the  bowels  should   ho  kept 
.  and  the 


appropriate  mcdicin 

cause  of  the  paralysis  is,  in  (he 

are  appropriate  which  are  cal- 


regular,  worms,  if  present,  expelled  by 
diet  be  pl^n  and  unirritating.  As  thi 
commencement,  still  operative,  measures 
culated  to  remove  it. 

Local  treatment  is  very  important  at  all  periods  of  the  paralysis.  In 
the  iirst  days  cold  applications,  as  by  an  india-rubher  ha^  containing  iM, 
should  be  made  along  the  spine.  Slimulutlng  emhrocatious  along  the 
spine,  and  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  are  appropriate  at  a  later  date.  Ben- 
efit may  also  in  some  instances  be  derived  from  the  applicatiou  of  dry 
cups  along  the  spine  after  the  cold  has  been  discontinued.  Ergot,  the 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  may  he  administered  rarionsly 
combined,  or  singly,  are  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the  first  twelve  or 
fourteen  days.  Administered  cvcrj-  three  or  four  hours  in  proper  dost* 
they  are  the  most  effectual  of  all  iritem.il  roiuiidies  for  diminishing  spii 
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congestion,  and  preventing  effusion,  and  permanent  structural  change  in 
the  cord. 

If  the  paralysis  continue,  or  if  it  do  not  progressively  diminish,  we 
should  not  delay  more  than  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease before  employing  appropriate  measures  to   restore  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  and  prevent  atrophy  of  the  muscles.     The  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment  which   is  proper  in  many  diseases  of  children  is  unsuited  to  this. 
Muscular  atrophy  may  commence  in  three  weeks,  and  the  farther  it  has 
advanced,  the  more  difficult  and  tedious  will  be  the  cure.     Therefore,  by 
the  close  of  the  second  week  if  the  paralysis  continue,  or  be  not  rapidly 
disappearing,  iron  as  a  tonic  with  strychnia  should  be  prescribed.     There 
is  probably  no  better  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  these  agents  than  the 
following  from  Professor  Hammond  : 

9>   Strych.  sulphat.,  gr.  j  ; 
Ferri  pyropbosphat.,  3  ss  ; 
Acidi  phospborici  dilui.,  ^bs; 
Syr.  zingib.,  Jiijes.     Misce. 

One  third  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  one  ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  is 
sofBcient  for  a  child  of  two  years,  administered  three  times  daily.  Hil- 
lier,  Barwell,  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  strych- 
nia, with,  it  is  stated,  a  good  result.  While  in  the  first  and  second  weeks 
the  child  has  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  he  should  now  be  encouraged 
to  use  his  limbs.  Frequent  muscular  contraction  must,  if  possible,  be 
produced,  and  the  voluntary  movements,  when  not  totally  lost,  aid  greatly 
in  promoting  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restoring  their  function. 
Immersing  the  limb  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  110  or 
115  degrees,  rubbing  the  limb  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  kneading  the 
muscles,  aid  also  in  restoring  nutrition  and  tone  to  them. 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  subtle  electrical 
fluid,  which  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  muscles  and  cause  their  con- 
traction when  every  other  measure  has  failed.  The  induced  current 
should  be  employed  upon  the  limb  every  day,  or  second  day,  if  it  cause 
the  muscles  to  act,  but  if  the  loss  of  power  be  of  long  standing,  or  com- 
plete, so  that  the  induced  current  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  the  direct 
current  should  be  used  instead.  It  is  not  regarded  as  important  which 
way  the  current  passes,  provided  that  the  muscles  contract. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  cure  cannot  be  effected  until  the  lapse 
of  several  months,  so  that  the  patience  of  the  physician  and  friends  may 
be  put  to  the  test  ;  but  if  muscular  atrophy  can  be  prevented,  and  the 
limb  kept  at  nearly  the  normal  temperature,  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
ordinarily  in  the  end  be  successful.  The  primary  affection  which  caused 
the  paralysis  will,  with  some  exceptions,  be  removed  by  the  treatment  in- 
dicated  above,  after  which  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  their  nervous 
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aupptj   demiuid  the  wUole  attenUon.     Observations  show  that  by  t 
moot  pcreevcringly  employed,  fatty  degeDernltoD  of  tlie  musoulsr  filtn 
imn  be  not  only  aire^t^d,  but  the  fal  whic^h  has  iilreudy  beeo    depouttd'l 
within  the  Barcolemnia  muy  bu  absorbed,  and  tlie  muscular  striie  re«loni 
In  thi>Bo  uiseH  in  whii-li  it  has  been  necessaty  to  employ  thv  direct  current  J 
the  indulged  sliould  be  employed,  whenever  by  the  improvement  of  t 
eaiic  it  in  found  sufficiently  powerful. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FACIAL   PABALTSIB. 

Causes. — Facial  paralysis,  in  the  new.tioiu,  commonly  occurs  from  pren- 
urc  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps  upon  the  portio  dura,  at  a  point  eitcnial 
to  the  Rtylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  may  also  occur  in  children  of  any  age, 
as  it  is  known  to  b<:  in  the  adult,  from  exposure  of  the  face  tu  a  cold 
wind.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  npon  some  part  of  the  portio  dun,  or 
even  of  the  fist  of  the  child  placed  under  the  face  during  sleep,  may  c 
it.  It  may  also  result  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  producing  pr« 
nre  on  the  nerve,  as  caries,  periostitis,  suppuration,  or  hiemorrbagc  ii 
the  aquieductus  Pallopii,  and  aUo  from  intracranial  disease  affecting  ti 
pons  Varolii  or  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Sthptomb. — The  portio  dura,  which  is  a  nervi?  of  motion,  anpplie»tl 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  function  is  at  oiic«  ij 
in  distortion  of  the  features.     The  eye  of  the  affectvd  sidu  reniM' 
in  consequencL-  of  paralysiB  of  tUc  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  npper  B 
being  raised  by  the  levator  muscle,  which  is  not  paralysed,  as  its  nerve  k 
derived  from  the  third  pair.     From  the  inability  to  wink,  the  eye  b 
comes  irritated  by   dust  and  constant  exposure,   and,    in   children  i 
enough  to  have  an  abundant  lachrymal  secretion,  the  tears  are  apt  t< 
over  the  check.     On  account  of   the   paralyzed  and  relaxed  slate  of  tl 
facial  muscles  the  mouth   is  drawn  toward  the  Lcalthy  side,  while  tl 
affected  side  presents  a  swollen  appearance.     Moiement  of  the  eyebr« 
and  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  scalp  on  the  paralyxed  side  is  also  ii 
possible,  since  the  occipito-fron talis  and  corrugalor  supercilii  arc  snppli«| 
by  the  portio  dura.      If  the  cause  of  the  disease  bo  located  above  tlw^ 
origin  of   the  chorda  tyrapani.  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  cousetjueotly  tho 
tHHt«,  on  the  aSected  side  are  impaired.     If  the  injury  be  posterior  to  iha 
gangliform  enlargement,  those  symptoms  are  superadded  which  are  dui! 
to  paralysis  of  the  petrosal  nerves. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  case  which  was  under  obser- 
vation in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylnm.  Its  .ige  at  admission  was  about 
five  months,  and  its  previous  history  was  unknown.  The  paralyi 
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Buneat.  Death  occarred  iome  months  later  from  an  intercarrent  disease, 
and  no  cause  of  the  paralysis  could  be  discovered  in  a  careful  ezamina- 
tioD. 

Prosnosis. — This  depends  on  the  cause. 
as  from  the  pressure  of  the  forceps  or  from 
cold,  the  pro^osis  is  favorable.  In  cases 
of  deep-seated  lesion,  unless  syphilitic, 
tbe  prognous  is  usually  unfavorable.  A 
syphilitic  lesion  can  often  be  removed  by 
appropriate  remedies,  and  the  paralysis 
cared. 

Trbatmxnt. — In  the  paralysis  of.  the 
new-born,  from  pressure  of  the  forceps, 
*ill  that  is  required  is  occasional  rubbing  or 
gentle  kneading  over  the  affected  muscles. 
^  those  who  are  older,  the  nature  of  the 
caaae,  ao  f ar  as  ascertuned,  must  determine 

the  treatment.  If  there  be  glandular  swellings,  and  discharge  from  the 
ear  from  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are  re- 
quired internally,  with  appropnate  external  treatment  of  the  glands  and 
ear.  If  syphilis  be  the  cause,  mercurials  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  employed.  If  the  patient  do  not  soon  begin  to  improve,  the 
treatment  recommended  for  infantile  paralvsis,  modified  somewhat  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  location,  is  appropriate.  Iron  and  strychnia 
may  be  administered  internally  ;  friction,  kneading,  hot  applications,  and 
the  electric  current  employed.  The  current  should  have  only  moderate 
intensity,  for  a  high  degree  of  it  might  injure  the  vision.  It  should  be 
applied  every  second  day,  with  one  pole  over  the  mastoid  foramen,  and 
the  other  moved  slowly  over  the  muscles. 


ParalysU  with  Pi*udo-Hypartraphy. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  It  was  first  described  by  Duchenne  in  1861,  and 
■ince  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed  to  it,  cases  have  been 
observed  on  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country. 
Though  our  acquaintance  with  this  disease  is  so  recent,  it  has  been  fully 
and  accurately  described  by  various  writers  in  our  language.  The  Trant- 
aetionsof  the  London  Patkolopical  Society  for  1868  contain  a  translated 
paper  relating  to  it,  communicated  by  M.  Duchenne,  with  photographic 
views,  remarks  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  also  the  histories  of  two  cases 
occurring  in  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Adams  and  Hillier. 
In  this  country  an  elaborate  paper  has  appeared  on  this  form  of  paralysis, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Webber,  of  Boston,  who  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
iworda    of  forty-one  cases  {Botton  Med.  and  S»rg.  Joum.,  Nov.   17, 
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1870J  ;  and  uiore  reconlly  Dr.  Poore,  (.lijBician  1<j  tlip  New  V(,rk  Ch» 
ity  HoRpital,  uollattd  tlie  records  of  eiglity-five  cases,  which  fitmUh  tl 
material  of  an  excellent  monograph  published  in  the  yea  York  1 
Jovmal  toT  Jant,  1875. 

Weakness  of  the  legs,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  giut,  aie  the  first  obserr- 
able  symptoms,  and  by  them  wc  are  able  to  ascertain  approxiuialel}*  tl 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis.  In  27  of  the  caaca  colbj 
by  Dr.  Poore,  the  malady  began  so  early  in  infancy  liiat  they  i 
able  to  walk  like  other  children  ;  in  5  there  in  no  record  in  regard  to  tl 
time  when  the  peculiar  gait  was  first  obseri-ed,  or  whether  they  t 
walk.  Fifty-two,  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases,  walked  trell  at  fi 
having  n<i  symptoms  of  the  paralysis  till  after  tlic  &ge  of  two  yean. 
15  of  these  wrakncss  of  the  legs  and  the  peculiar  gait  were  first  obserTed 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  five  years  ;  in  23  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  years  ;  in  6  between  the  ages  of  t«n  and  siiteeo 
years,  and  in  8  over  the  i^e  of  sixteen  years.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  1^ 
this  malady  is  pre-eminently  one  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  gait,  which  is  unsteady  aud  waddling,  has  been  comptired  to  thtt 
of  a  duck.  The  child  stands  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  and  from  the 
weakness  of  the  legs,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  gait,  frcijuently  RtumblM 
and  falU.  In  many  cases  this  muscular  weakness  and  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing occur  before  there  is  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  muscles  be- 
yond the  nonnal  size. 

The  hypertrophy  occurs  without  tenderness,  pain,  or  other  netrodi 
symptoms,  and  without  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.  OccasionallT 
the  patient  complains  of  stifiness  or  aching  in  the  limbs,  especially  aftor 
exercise,  even  before  the  enlargement  is  observed,  and  exceptionally  then 
is  pain,  even  acute,  in  the  legs.  The  hypertrophy  is  ordinarily  observed 
firat  in  the  calf  of  one  leg,  and  then  in  the  opposite  calf.  In  a  case 
related  by  Niemcyer,  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region  were  first  affect«d. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  gastrocnemii  are  hypertrophic d.  There  were  only 
two  exceptions  in  the  85  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Poore  ;  but  almost  any  ^i" 
the  other  muscles,  or  groups  of  inaBoles,  may  also  be  involved.  ~ 
muscles  wliich  arc  most  conspicuously  affected,  and  which  produce  tl 
characteristic  deformities,  are  those  of  fhe  extremities  and  posterior  w 
of  the  trunk.  Spinal  curvature,  which  is  attributed  to  tlie  weakened  si 
of  the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  appears  early,  and  is  seldom  absenl 
The  bending  is  such  that  a  plumb-line,  falling  from  the  most  posterior  fli 
the  spinous  processes,  falls  behind  the  plane  of  the  sacrum,  which  itd 
means  of  distinguishing  this  disease  from  certain  other  spinal  aSectiot 
The  woodcut  represente  a  case  which  came  to  the  children's  claas  at  Belli 
vue,  in  April,  1872.  The  boy  was  two  years  old,  and  the  motttcr  si 
that  the  peculiar  gait  and  the  cnlaigcmcnts  had  only  been  observed  fi 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  cur\-ature  of  the  spine  was  quilc  marked 
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Fig.  32. 


He  did  not  return  to  the  class,  and  his  sab8cc{ucnt  history  is  therefore 
imknown. 

Of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  extremities  the  deltoid  and  scapular  are  the 
most  frequently  enlarged.  Hypertrophy  of  the  temporals  has  been  ob- 
served in  three  cases^  of  the  masse ters  in  two, 
of  the  tongue  in  three,  and  of  the  heart  in  four 
(Poore). 

We  shall  see  presently  that  atrophy  occurs 
in  the  muscular  element  of  the  muscles  which 
are  affected,  and  that  the  hypertrophy  is  due 
to  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue.     Now 
occasionally  this  hyperplasia  does  not  occur  or 
is  tardy  in  occurring,  while  the  atrophy  has 
taken  place.     Therefore,  certain  muscles  may 
have  less  than  the  normal  volume,  which,  from 
contrast  with  those  which  are  hypertrophied, 
increases  the  deformed  appearance.     In  ordi- 
Aarj    cases  the    enlargement   advances    more 
rapidly  and  continues  greater  in  the  gastroc- 
laemii,  which  are,  as  we  have  stated,  the  muscles 
^rst  affected,  than  in  other  muscles,  and  there- 
fore there  is  more  prominence  and  harduess  of 
ithe  calves  of  the  legs  than  elsewhere.     In  advanced  cases  walking  is  im- 
2>os&ib]e,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  remain  in   a  reclining  posture. 
Sometimes  from  the  unequal  muscular  action  the  feet  become  extended 
jmd  the  toes  flexed,  so  that  the  child  in  attempting  to  walk  steps  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  in  talipes  equinus. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles 

is  nearly  normal,  but  in  advanced  cases  response  to  the  galvanic  current 

becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  according  to  the  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 

muscular  fibres.     The  skin  retains  its  normal  sensibility,  with  exceptional 

instances  in  which  there  is  numbness  either  general  or  in  places.     Reddish 

or  bluish  mottling  of  the  surface  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  observed, 

which  is  attributed  by  some  to  obstructed  venous  circulation  in  the  hyper^ 

trophied   muscles,  and  by  others  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar 

iicnropathic  state.    The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved.     The  mental 

faculties  are  more  or  less  blunted  and  feeble  in  certain  cases,  especially  in 

those  which  conmience  in  early  infancy,  but  in  some  patients  they  do  not 

fteem  to  be  materially  impaired. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  have  been  so  few  post-mortem  ex- 
^fe^niinations  of  those  who  died  having  this  disease,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
"^^hether  there  is  any  centric  lesion.  Cohnheim  examined  the  spinal  cord 
one  case,  and  could  find  nothing  abnonnal.  Recently,  Mr.  Kestevon  haa 
:3uanined  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  a  case,  and  found  dilatation  of 
:^3 
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the  perivascular  canals,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also  spots  of 
granular  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  white  substance,  **  caused  byloaeof 
cerebral  tissue  replaced  by  morbid  matter/'     {Jour,  of  Mental  Sci^  Jan. 
1871.)     As  this  child  was  imbecile,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  lesions 
were  connected  with  the  mental  state,  and  not  the  muscular  disease. 

Professor  Charcot  [Archiv.  de  Physiol,  y  March,  1872)  reports  a  careful 
microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  nerves  in  a  cast* 
which  had  continued  ten  years.  He  could  discover  no  deviation  from  the 
healthy  state.  More  recently  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  examioed  a  case 
and  found  the  encephalon  healthy,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  there  was  more 
or  less  disintegration  of  the  gray  substance  in  each  lateral  half,  and  io 
places  dilatation  of  vessels,  and  commencing  sclerosis  (Medieo-Chir. 
Trans.,  1874). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  central  lesions  are  not  essential,  and  are 
sometimes  absent.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
consecutive  to  the  paralysis. 

The  essential  lesions  in  this  malady  are  atrophy  of  muscular  fibres  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  these  fibres.  The 
hyperplasia  of  the  one  element  in  the  muscle  is  greater  than  the  atrophy 
of  the  other,  and  hence  the  increase  of  volume  above  the  normal  size. 
The  atrophy  is  probably  a  primary  lesion,  for  muscular  weakness  ordi- 
narily occurs  for  a  considerable  time  before  there  is  any  evidcDce  of  the 
enlargement,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  muscles  may  undergo  the 
atrophy  without  the  hyperplasia.  Still  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue,  doubtless,  increases  the  atrophy  in  those 
muscular  fibres  which  this  tissue  surrounds,  and  the  comparatively  quiet 
state  of  muscles  in  consequence  of  paralysis  not  only  tends  to  promote  the 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  these  muscles,  but  also  of  contiguous 
healthy  muscles. 

The  muscles  which  are  involved  in  this  paralysis  present  a  pale  yellow. 
ish  hue,  resembling,  says  Niemeyer,  the  appearance  of  lipoma.  Examin- 
ing by  the  microscope,  we  find  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  and  atrophy,  and  in  some  places  disappearance  of  the  mus- 
cular element,  more  or  less  fatty  matter,  granular  and  globular,  occupying 
the  interstices.  Mr.  Kesteven  describes  as  follows  the  appearance  of  tiie 
muscles  in  the  case  which  he  examined  :  '*  The  muscular  substance  is 
pale,  almost  white,  and  very  greasy.  The  superabundance  of  fat  is  evi- 
dent to  the  naked  eye.  The  muscular  fibres  present  the  ordinary  striation, 
but  less  distinctly  than  usual.  The  ultimate  fibres  are  pale,  and  separated 
by  a  large  increase  of  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue.'* 

Causes. — Why  there  is  this  strange  perversion  of  nutrition,  so  that 
there  is  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  intermuscular  connective  tis- 
sue, and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  unknown.  Boys  are  more  apt 
to  be  affected  than  girls.     Of  the  eighty-five  cases  embraced  in  tliesiatis- 
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tics  of  Dr.  Poore,  seventy -thi*ee  were  boys,  and  there  was  a  similar  excess 
of  males  in  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Webber. 

There  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  record  of  hereditary 
transmission,  and  in  almost  all  the  instances  the  predisposition  is  acquired 
from  the  mother's  side.  Thus  in  thirty-seven  of  Dr.  Poore's  cases 
**  two  or  more  belonged  to  the  same  family.*'  In  some  instances  three 
and  even  four  maternal  relatives  had  this  form  of  paralysis.  In  one  case 
observed  by  Duchenne,  and  in  a  few  others  subsequently  observed,  this 
malady  seemed  to  be  congenital,  for  the  limbs  at  birth  were  unusually 
large,  and  the  patients,  when  they  came  under  observation,  were  unable 
to  walk.  No  relation  has  been  observed  between  this  paralysis  and  syph- 
ilisy  scrofula,  or  other  diathesis  diseases. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  in  most  instances  progressive,  terminating 
fatally  after  a  variable  period.  It  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  rarely  ending 
in  less  than  five  or  six  years.  A  considerable  proportion  live  longer, 
sonie  oven  attaining  adult  age.  The  paralysis  may  be  stationary  for  a 
time,  but  afterward  continue  to  increase.  Duchenne  has  reported  one 
case  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  other  instances  patients  appeared  to 
improve  somewhat  under  treatment,  but  the  writers  admit  they  may  have 
become  worse  afterward.  Death  is  apt  to  occur,  not  directly  from  the 
paralysis,  but  from  some  mtercurrcnt  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  thus  far  employed  has  been  chieriy  local, 
consisting  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  kneading  or  shampooing  over  the 
affected  muscles.  Both  the  primary  and  induced  electrical  currents  have 
been  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  without  any  appreciable  benefit  in 
most  cases.  Benedikt,  who  claims  a  better  result  from  electrization  than 
any  other  observer,  applied  the  copper  pole  over  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
glion, and  the  zinc  pole  along  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebras  by  means  of 
a  broad  metallic  plate. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

DISEASES    OF    THE  SPINAL    CORD    AND   ITS   COVERINGS. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  parts  which  cover  and  pro- 
U»ct  it,  are  important,  but  they  are  less  understood  than  are  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  body.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  many 
leases  Uie  spinal  disease  coexists  with  a  similar  pathological  state  of  the 
brain  or  its  meninges,  the  symptoms  of  which  predominate  and  mask 
those  which  pertain  to  the  spine,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  symp- 
t^ms  of  spinal  disease  are  often  located  in  organs  or  parts  which  are  at  a 
^stance  from  the  spine,  and,  lastly,  to  the  fact  that  it  i»  difficult,  for 
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obvious  physical  reasons,  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  spine  at  the 
bedside  ;  while  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  spine,  which  alone  can  give 
accurate  pathological  knowledge,  is  less  frequently  made  than  of  any 
other  organ. 

Certain  spinal  diseases  occurring  in  childhood  are  the  same  as  in  adult 
life,  presenting  identical  symptoms  and  lesions  in  the  two  periods,  and 
therefore  they  require  no  extended  notice  in  this  treatise.  Others  are 
common  to  childhood  and  maturity,  but  they  present  peculiarities  in  the 
former  period  which  require  to  be  pointed  out,  while  others  still  are 
peculiar  to  childhood. 

Spinal  irritation  is  not  infrequent  in  delicate  and  poorly-fed  children. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  marked  cases  of  it  in  the  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevuc,  the  patients  usually  being  above  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  cachexia.  Most  of 
them  have  been  spare  and  pallid,  some  affected  with  a  nervous  cough  or 
palpitation,  and  some  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  or 
elsewhere,  which  pressure  at  a  certain  point  upon  the  spine  intensified. 
These  cases  recover  by  better  feeding,  outdoor  exercise,  mild  counter-irri- 
tation along  the  spine,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  of  iron. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  meninges  is  rare  in  children. 
Secondary  inflammation  of  these  parts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  common  in  caries  of  the  vertobnc, 
and  in  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  preponderance  in  functional  activity  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  the  feeble  controlling  power  of  the  brain,  render 
childhood  more  liable  to  convulsions  and  reflex  paralysis  than  any  other 
period  of  life.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  most  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  were  believed  to  be  reflex,  due  to  dentition,  intestinal  irritation, 
etc.,  but  it  is  now  attributed  to  myelitis  in  the  motor  region  of  the  spinal 
cord  (see  remarks  in  article,  Infantile  Paralysis).  Still  there  are  cases  of 
true  reflex  paralysis  in  children,  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Prof.  Sayre  of  this  city  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  balanitis  and  preputial  adhesions  sometimes  cause  paraplegia, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  in  young  children,  and  which  is  relieved  by 
dividing  the  adhesions,  and  restoring  the  mucous  surface  of  the  glans  and 
prepuce  to  its  normal  state.  Such  a  case  was  brought  to  the  children's 
class  in  the  Out-Door  Department  at  Bellevue,  in  April,  1876.  The  child 
could  not  walk,  or  scarcely  stand,  without  support,  but  after  the  division 
of  the  adhesions,  and  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  locomotion  raj)idly 
improved.^     It  is  well  known  that  masturbation  sometimes  causes  a  simi- 


*  Some  months  since  I  requested  Drs.  Holgate  and  Bosley,  attending  pbysidans 
in  the  children's  class  at  Bellevae,  to  make  examination  of  tlie  state  of  the  pre- 
puce in  infancy.  They  report  that  they  have  found  preputial  adhesions  almoet 
daily,  in  most  instances  without  symptoms,  but  sometimes  with  dysoria,  aod 
only  in  rare  instances  with  paralysis. 
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lar  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a 
child  '*  between  two  and  three  years  old/'  who  began  to  totter  in  his 
gait,  and  finally  almost  ceased  walking.  He  was  observed  to  practice 
masturbation.  **  This  was  put  a  stop  to/'  and  he  soon  recovered  his 
health  and  his  power  of  locomotion.  {Diseases  of  Childreiiy  page  1 46, 
4th  American  edition.) 

Oongestion  of  the  Spiiud  Oord  and  its  Membranes. 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  occurs  both  as  a  primary 
and  secondary  malady,  the  latter  being  more  frequent  than  the  former. 
It  may  be  active  or  passive.  Active  congestion,  occurring  independently 
of  meningitis  or  myelitis,^  is  in  most  instances  transient,  and  subordinate 
to  some  graver  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  it  arises.  It  is  probably 
often  overlooked.  It  is  not  fatal,  and  its  symptoms  are  frequently 
masked  by  those  which  are  referable  to  the  brain  or  some  other  organ. 
It  is  believed  to  be  common  in  the  initial  period  of  certain  of  the  fevers 
of  childhood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hypera^fithesia  observed  upon 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  surfaces  and  along  the  thighs,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  remittent  and  certain  other  febrile  diseases,  have  their 
origin  in  a  congested  state  of  the  spine.  To  this  congestion  writers  at- 
tribute the  lumbar  pain  and  occasional  paraplegia  in  the  initial  stage  of 
variola.  Active  spinal  congestion  may  also  result  from  the  sudden  im- 
pression of  cold,  and  to  it,  as  has  been  stated  above,  most  neuropathists 
attribute  the  so-called  infantile  paralysis. 

Certain  anatomical  circumstances  favor  the  occurrence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges,  to  wit,  the  tortuousness  of  their 
veins,  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  these  veins,  the  lack  of  muscular  sup- 
port of  the  vessels,  and  the  inferior  position  of  the  spine  in  sickness  as 
the  patient  lies  quietly  in  bed.     A  common  cause  of  passive  congestion 
of  these  parts  is  some  protracted  and  enfeebling  disease,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  (cardiac  paresis),  producing  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  under  similar  circum- 
stances hypostatic  congestion   of  the  lungs  occurs.     Severe  convulsive 
diseases,  as  tetanus  or  eclampsia,  when  protracted  or  occurring  at  short 
intervals,  commonly  produce  spinal  congestion.     In  tetanus,  this  conges- 
tion is  extreme,  so  that  extravasation  of  blood  is  apt  to  occur  from  the 
engorged  vessels,  especially  from  those  of  the  pia  mater. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  often  impossible,  at  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, to  determine  how  much  of  the  congestion  of  the  spine  and 
its  meninges  is  pathological,  and  how  much  cadaveric  ;  since,  if  the 
corpse  be  placed  on  its  back  at  death,  a  very  considerable  engorgement  of 
the  spinal  vessels  occurs  from  gravitation  of  blood.  If  the  body  have 
been  placed  on  the  side  or  face,  this  cadaveric  congestion  is  prevented. 
Since,  in  active  congestion,  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  are  distended 
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with  arterial  blood,  the  color  is  a  brighter  red  than  in  passive  congestion, 
in  which  venous  blood  predominates.  Active  congestion  of  the  cord 
usually  coexists  with  that  of  the  meninges,  but  it  may  occur  without  IL 
In  cases  of  considerable  congestion,  the  **  puncta  vjisculosa"  ap- 
pear upon  the  incised  surface,  both  of  the  white  and  gray  substance.  If 
the  congestion  be  protracted,  or  if  it  recur  frequently,  it  may  produce 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  it  may  also  lead  to  sclerosis  of  the  cord.  Passive  congestion 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  occurs  in  the  cord,  without  being  equally  and 
often  to  a  greater  extent  present  in  the  meninges.  Continuing  for  a  time 
it  gives  rise  to  transudation  of  senim  into  the  interspaces  over  the  cord, 
and  even  softening  of  the  cord  may  occur  to  a  limited  extent  from  imbi- 
bition of  scrum.  In  either  form  of  congestion,  extravasations  of  blood 
are  frequent. 

Symptoms. — Spinal  congestion  is  announced  by  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  spine,  usually  in  the  lumbar,  or  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions,  and  irra- 
diations of  pain,  and  tingling  in  the  legs.  In  addition,  more  or  less 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  legs  may  result.  The  paraplegia  may  occur 
early  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days.  In  active  congestion,  the  symp- 
toms are  rapidly  developed,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  intensity 
sooner  than  in  the  passive  form.  In  passive  congestion  the  development 
of  symptoms  is  not  only  more  gradual,  but  they  arc  ordinai'ily  less  pro- 
nounced, and  are  attended  by  more  fluctuations  than  in  the  active  fonn. 
The  paralysis,  if  present,  comes  on  slowly  after  several  days  and  is  in- 
complete. Spinal  congestion,  especially  of  the  passive  form,  is  apt  to  be 
associated  with  cerebral  congestion,  as  for  example  in  tetanus  and  severe 
eclampsia,  and  the  spinal  symptoms  therefore  coexist  with  those  which 
have  a  cerebral  origin.  The  duration  and  the  result  of  a  hypenemic  state 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  If  it  be  not  relieved  within  a  few  days,  there  is  strong  probability 
that  some  other  serious  pathological  state  has  supervened,  as  meningitis, 
myelitis,  extravasation  of  blood,  or  serous  transudation,  with  softening  of 
the  nervous  substance. 

Treatment. — In  the  adult,  spinal  congestion  sometimes  results  from 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flow,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  or  wet  cups  along  the  spine  is  indicated.  But  in  the 
child,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  seldom  required.  In  the  acute  stage  of 
active  spinal  congestion,  with  decided  febrile  movement,  cold  applications 
along  the  spine  are  often  beneficial,  as  by  an  india-rubber  bag. 

In  active  hyperajmia,  laxatives  are  useful,  and  rubefacient  applications 
should  be  made  along  the  spine,  as  by  mustard,  or  by  friction  with  a 
stimulating  liniment.  In  the  inflammatory  spinal  congestion  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  I  have  employed  with  a  very  satisfactory  result  a  liniment 
containing  equal  parts  of  camphorated  oil  and  turpentine.     In  both  active 
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and  passive  hypermmin  Utcral  dcciibitiia  should  be  jireacribed  rather  thau 
dorsal.  Tbe  osc  of  er^ol,  in  order  to  diminiaK  the  tui^escence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  iind  meningeR,  Jias  been  advocated  by  Brown- 
Suquard,  nnd  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  remedies.  Bromide  of 
potAsbium  is  ulso  a  remedy  of  value,  but  it  is  more  useful  in  certjun  ctwos 
than  in  others.  It  is  signally  beneficial  in  those  eaaeii  in  which  there  is 
also  cerebral  congestion.  When  the  congestion  is  increased  or  produced 
by  clonic  convulsions,  the  bromide  is  the  most  reliable  remedy  which  we 
pOBseBB  for  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Thus  it  should  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  congestion  in  tbe  eonimenccment  of 
variola,  in  which  convul^ons  are  so  common,  and  in  the  convulsions  of 
pertussis,  which  caunc  extreme  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis.  PasbIvc  congestion  of  the  spine,  common  in  exhausting  diseases, 
and  due  to  feebleness  of  tbe  circulation,  is  best  treated  by  stimulating  and 
anstuuing  remedies,  and  by  the  lateral  decubitus.  It  is  hypostatic,  and 
may  be  associated  with  a  similar  congestion  in  the  posterior  part  of  tbe 
lungs. 
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Tbis  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  malformations.  In  its  severe 
form  it  is  from  its  nature  incurable,  admitting  only  of  palliative  treat- 
tnont,  while  in  its  milder  forms,  it  may  be  cured,  or  bo  relieved  as  not  to 
compromise  life.  The  term  spina  bifida  is  applied  to  a  herniii  of  the  spi- 
nal meninges,  which  produces  a  rounded  tumor,  situated  posteriorly  over 
the  spine  in  the  median  line.  It  is  due  to  the  congenital  absence  or  in- 
completeness of  one  or  more  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebra?.  In  excep- 
tional instances,  the  arch  is  said  to  be  complete  at  birth  ;  but  the  lateral 
portions  sepurate.  and  are  pressed  outward  during  the  first  weeks  of  life. 
The  tumor  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  unless  it  bo  small,  and 
its  walls  unusually  tbick,  fluctiiatioii  may  be  detected  in  it.  Wlicn  itic 
child  cries  the  tumor  enlai^es,  and  it  is  reduced  by  compression,  the  fluid 
re-entering  the  spinal  canal.  If  tbe  tumor  be  Iwge,  its  complete  subsid- 
ence bv  pressure  is  apt  to  jirodure  diingerous  cerebral  symptoms.  Spina 
bifida  is  llie  counterpart  of  liydrocepbalus,  suid  the  two  often  coexist. 
If  we  compress  the  hydrocephalic  head  tbe  spinal  tumor  increases,  and 
viet  versa.  Club-foot  is  another  not  infrequent  complication.  In  the 
case  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  hydrocephalus, 
spina  bifida,  and  club-foot  coexisted.  The  child  was  brought  to  the  c 
dren's  class  in  the  Oat-Door  Department  at  Bellevm 
I  lost  right  of  it.     It  probably 


1  few  visits 


which  &e  cuticle  was  wanting,  presented  a  deep  red  appearaoce  u  if  Iq. 
flamed,  bo  that  ulceration  and  escape  of  the  fluid  seemed  near  at  hud. 
There  is  ordinarily  but  ooe  spina  bifida,  the  common  seat  of  which  it  ifae 
lumbar  regioD,  but  occasionally  there  are  two  or  more.      If  the  apeKore 

Fig.  23. 


through  which  the  tumor  protntdcs  be  small,  it  is  usually  pedunculated, 
but  if  large,  it  ia  sessile.  In  some  patients  it  is  covered  by  skin,  "hich 
may  be  nonnal  or  somewhat  indurated  ;  in  others  the  skin  is  aWnl  oter 
the  eutjre  tumor  or  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  dura  mater  or  the 
coDnective  tissue  lying  directly  over  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  ind  is  Jii- 
bte  to  inflammation  from  friction.  If  the  walls  of  the  tumor  be  thin  the 
liquid  may  tniusude  in  drops,  and  they  arc  apt  to  give  way  by  Qlceratoii 
or  rupture.  Sudden  escape  of  the  liquid,  and  collapse  of  the  ipiu 
biSda,  involve  great  danger,  for  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  are  the 
probable  result. 

The  relation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  or  of  the  cauda  equtaa,  to  the 
tumor,  is  n  matter  of  great  importance.     In  many  patients  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  cord  or  cauda  equina,  is  deflected  through  the  apertnn,  and 
lies  against  the  interior  of  the  sac.     Spinal  nones  also  not  iafrequeollj  lie 
within  the  itac,  some  returning  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  others  pa^ng 
through  the  walls  of  the  sac  to  their  pointa  of  distribution.     Those  which 
are  deflected  into  the  tumor  and  return  into  the  canal  obviously  lie  lowest. 
In  the  most  favorable  cases,  namely,  those  with  a  small  aperture,  or  small 
tumor,  or  a  narrow  and  long  peduncle,  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina, 
nor  nerves  lie  within  the  sac.     It  is  important  to  the  practitioner  to  beM 
in  mind  that  in  all  probability,  unless  under  the  favorable  anatomical  cir- 
cumatances  stated  above,  the  sac  contams  nervous  elements.     In  rare    in- 
stances the  liquid,  instead  of  lying  externally  to  the  cord,  lies  within     ito 
central  canal.     The  substance  of  the  cord  ihi-n  becomes  distended.  iiil«3  A 
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incloses  the  liquid  like  a  delicate  sac,  just  as  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  unfolded  and  expanded  in  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus. As  might  be  expected  from  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
more  serious  forms  of  spina  bifida,  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  vesical  and  rectal  muscular  fibres,  and  paraplegia  sometimes  occur  in 
which  event  the  fatal  issue  is  probably  not  far  distant. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  in  ordinary  cases.  The  congenital  nature  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  bony  edge  of  the  aperture,  appreciable  to  the  touch, 
suffice  in  ordinary  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  diminution  of 
the  tumor  by  pressure,  and  its  enlargement  when  the  child  cries,  are  im- 
portant diagnostic  signs.  There  are  various  lumbo-sacral  tumors  located 
in  the  median  line,  from  which  it  is  important  that  spina  bifida  should  be 
diagnosticated.  Sometimes  a  cyst  occurs  in  this  situation  which  was 
originally  a  spina  bifida,  but  obliteration  of  the  canal  in  the  pedicle 
occurred,  just  as  the  canal  connecting  a  hydrocele  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  closes.  Solid  congenital  tumors  sometimes  also  occur  in  the  same 
situation,  among  which,  as  most  common,  may  be  mentioned  fatty 
tumors,  and  tumors  containing  foetal  remains.  The  most  common  seat  of 
tnmors  which  inclose  foetal  remains  is  at  the  point  where  spina  bifida  ordi- 
narily occurs.  Physicians  have  erred  in  confounding  these  tumors,  as 
well  as  those  which  consist  of  fat,  with  spina  bifida  ;  but  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis  can  only  occur  through  haste  or  carelessness  of  examination. 

Prognosis. — This  is  in  most  instances  unfavorable.  Ordinarily  the 
tumor  increases  slowly,  and  finally  the  sac  gives  way  by  ulceration  or  rup- 
ture ;  the  liquid  escapes,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions  and  coma  ;  or, 
if  the  escape  of  the  liquid  be  prevented  by  pressure,  and  the  aperture 
closes,  a  second  rupture  is  probable  with  a  fatal  result.  In  other  cases 
the  tumor  may  not  rupture,  but  the  cord  is  softened,  or  it  is  injured  by 
the  abrupt  bend,  so  that  paraplegia  results,  and  death  after  a  time  occurs 
in  a  state  of  emaciation.  Rarely  the  tumor  may  shrivel  away  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquid,  and  the  disease  is  cured,  or  so  nearly  cured  that  it 
gives  no  inconvenience,  and  the  patient  lives  for  years.  In  other  rare  in- 
stances the  tumor  may  remain  without  any  material  change,  and  without 
giving  rise  to  symptoms.  The  spina  bifida  being  small  and  covered  with 
skin,  and  the  aperture  leading  from  it  into  the  spinal  canal  being  also 
small,  the  patient  lives  through  the  natural  period  of  life  with  little 
inconvenience. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  no  fixed 
role  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  spina  bifida.  In  the  most 
favorable  cases,  in  which  no  symptoms  occur,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  tumor  will  change  or  undergo  any  unfavorable  change,  sui^ical 
treatment  is  not  required,  except  the  application  of  a  soft  pad  to  support 
the  tumor,  to  prevent  its  injury  by  friction.  Indications  which  justify 
active  surgical  interference  are  growth  of  tumor,  absence  of  skin  from  it, 
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with  Lension  of  the  [iariet«s,  so  that  tui  enrty  rupture  is  iiie 
dangerous  nervou^t  symptoms,  as  convulsions  or  paraplegia. 

From  the  nature  of  spina  bifida  it  is  evident  that  operations  upun 
must  be  conducted  with  caution.     The  usual  presence  of  the  spinal 
in  the  pedicle  and  in  the  sac  forbid  Ugation  and  excision,  and  rendftr  haftt< 
ardous  ,.ltempls  to  obliterate  the  sac  by  producing  inflammAtion  within 
A  saff  mode  of  treatment,  but  not  the  most  efficient,  is  to  puncture 
sac  aod  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  titjuid  by  a  grooved  needle  or  hyp<»j 
dermic  syringe.      A.  soft  pad  should  then  be  applied  to  produce  gentk 
compression.     If  no  unfavorable  symptoms  occur,  the  puncture  msy  be 
repeated  after  a  day  or  two.     This  operation  has  been  employed  with 
satisfactory  resnit  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  among  others  ;  l>ut,  aimplc 
is,  it  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  if  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  may  produce  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  esp»^J 
cially  convulsions.     In  performing  the  operation,   the  pnnctnre  afaoar 
never  be  made  in  the  median  line,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  woondii 
tJie  cord,  which  lies  against  the  median  portion  of  the  sac.     The  veinsi 
oleo,  should  be  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  iodine  injections.     They  are  prefera- 
ble to  other  methods,  if  the  neck  be  long  and  pedunculated,  so  as  to  be 
easily  compressed.     If  the  tumor  be  sessile,  and  the  aperture  into 
spinal  canal  be  free,  these  injections  involve  great  danger,  and  are  noi 
bo  recommended  ;  for  more  or  less  of  the  solulioo  will  inevitably  enl 
the  spinal  canal,  and  give  rise  to  spinal  meningitis.     Iodine  injecUi 
have  been  employed  with  success  by  Professor  Brainard  of  Chicago, 
states  that  lie  "  perfectly  and  pcnnanently  cured''  three  of  sevL*n  ci 
and  by  Velpeau  of  Paris,  by  whose  method  five  in  ten  operations 
successful,  and  by  many  others.      Professor  Brainard  withdrew  some 
the  liquid  contents,  and  then  injected  half  an  ounce  of  water  containij 
3^  grains  of  iodine,  and  7^  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.      In  a  few 
onds  this  was  allowed  to  Sow  ont,  and  the  sai:  was  then  washed  out ' 
tepid  water.     Then  a  portion  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  which  had  bi 
kept  warm,  was  relumed  into  the  sac.     When  he  had  witbdrawn 
ounces  of  this  fluid  he  returned  two  onnces.     In  emjiloying  the  iodine, 
any  other  irritating  injection,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  pedicle,  rt| 
that  the  liquid  do  not  enter  the  spinal  canal.     Velpeau   employed 
part  of  iodine,  one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  of  distilled  water. 

During  a  debate  in  the  Societc  de  Chirurgie,  M.  Debont  recommimdi 
the  evacuation  of  only  a  little  of  the  fluid,  and  the  injection  of  two 
three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  an  ei]ual  qoantltT 
water.  T.  Smith,  by  the  injection  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture, 
duced  an  amount  of  inflammation  which  nearly  obliterated  tho  sa 
Holmes's  Surg.  Die.  of  Children).  Since  statistics  show  so  good  a 
of  iodine  injections,  this  mode  of  treatment  seems  preferable  to  «nv 
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for  certnin  cases,  and  as  one  drop  hue  produced  (fciioral  iDttniiimation  of 
the  sac  «nd  nearly  obliterated  it,  it  seems  safest  and  best  to  tn-giti  with  lo 
small  a  quantity. 

If  there  be  reason  to  beliuve,  from  the  smnll  sia;  of  the  orifice  and 
other  anatomical  characters,  that  neither  the  cord,  cnnda  equina,  nor  any 
of  the  Bpiaal  nerves,  lie  within  the  sac,  it  may  bo  thought  best  to  remove 
the  tumor.  It  has,  indeed,  licen  proposed  to  open  the  tumor,  immersed 
under  warm  water  sulficiently  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments, and  to  press  them  b^ek  gently  into  the  canal  if  they  lie  within  the 
sac.  If  it  be  decided  to  remove  tho  spina  biOda,  a  damp,  or  etaHtie  band, 
is  placed  around  the  pedicle  so  snugly  as  to  cause  tirm  adhesion  of  the 
watlA  of  the  pedicle,  and  excite  sufficient  inHnmmation  in  them  to  pro- 
dnce  ai^ltiti nation,  bnl  without  causing  strangidalion  or  suppuration. 

After  a  time,  perliaps  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  e\idenl  that  agglu- 
tination has  occurred  from  tho  fact  tlial  the  liquid  cannot  be  returned 
within  the  spinal  canal  by  compressing  the  sac,  the  tumor  may  be  removed 
by  the  knife  or  ccraseur.  Statistics  do  not  show  so  favorable  a  result  of 
this  operation  as  of  the  iodine  treatment,  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  it 
is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  tumor  can  be  rcmove<l  without  injury 
to  tho  nervous  tissue,  and  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cord,  or  of  impor- 
tant nerves,  either  produces  death  or  a  condition  to  which  death  would  be 
a  relief. 

Spina  bifida  has  also  been  treated  by  opening  the  sac  on  its  side,  pruss- 
ing  back  the  spinal  cord  or  its  nerves  into  the  spinal  canal,  uniting  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  then  applying  pressure  to  prevent  protrusion,  hut 
the  result  has  not  U'cn  favorable.  Treatment  by  simple  puncture,  fol- 
lowed by  compre^ion,  and  it  it  fail,  aa  it  probably  will,  the  eautiotis  use 
of  iodine  injections,  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treating  ordinary  cases  of 
spina  bifida,  which  require  surgical  interference. 
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F  Vbktibral  caries,  ilesignsted  also  Pott's  <liseasc.   occnrs  chiefly  in 

childhood,  but  now  and  then  adults  are  affected  with  it.  It  is  an  osteitis 
of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  vortebrte,  ending  in  their  nlccratlon  and  a 
lifelong  deformity,  if  not  checked. 

Cadbbs. — A  reduced  state  of  system,  and  especially  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, strongly  predispose  to  caries.  Hence  this  malady  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  city  than   in    the   coimtry,  where  better  hygienic  conditions 
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produce  n  more  viguroos  constitution.  Prolonged  unti -hygienic  c 
ditions  and  protracted  ill  liualth  from  wLatever  cause  prediapoM  U>  ci 
In  certain  oiac-a,  there  is  no  apparent  t-Jteiting  cause,  while  in  othei«  tl 
is  the  history  of  a  fall  upon  or  aoiuc  injury  of  the  spine. 

Verteliral  caries  may  occur  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  ponj 
of  the  apinal  column,  hut  it  ii  more  common  in  the  lower  dorul  t 
elsewheri.'.  With  the  development  of  the  oeteitiH,  tlio  body  of  titii  v 
bra  whieh  is  aSecl«d  hecomen  hypenemic,  and  the  spongy  tissue  i>  : 
infiltratcil  with  blood  and  pu.s.  The  bone  becomes  awullcn  and  b 
and,  therefore,  less  resisting  than  in  the  healthy  stnte,  so  that  it  yi«l 
under  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head,  which  it  sustains, 
fore,  after  the  osteitis  has  continued  a  rertaio  time,  there  b^ns  tt>  I 
posterior  convexity  or  rather  angularity  of  tho  spine,  for  while  the  Vi 
hral  bodies  Bofl«n  and  yield  by  the  weight  above  them,  the  arches  r 
their  integrity  and  firmness,  and  are  unyielding. 

Much  of  the  tcdiousnees  and  suffering  uf  this  malady  ia  due  ' 
that  the  inflammation  is  so  deep-seated,  and  a  healthy  bony  biuricr  is  ii 
torposcd  between  it  and  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  escape  d 
the  pm.      It  permeates  the  spongy  tissue,  tilling  the  cavities  produced  llj 
the  softening  and  absorption  of  tho.bone-substaoce.     If  the  inflaniuiatifl 
be  of  small  extent,  tlie  amount  of  pus  small,  the  constitution  good,  i 
the  disease   be   early  recognized  and   properly  treated,   the   child    : 
recover  without  any  fistulous  opening,  by  absorption  of  the  pus,  snd  * 
httle  remaining  deformity. 

In  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  history  is  different. 
disease  is  not  recognized  till  the  stage  of  deformity,  the  caries  U  so  e 
sive  and  the  pus  !iu  abundant,  that  it  escapes  between  the  vertebnc,  for 
ing  an  abscess  external  to  tliem,  which  connects  with  the  interior  o 
vertebne  by  a  fistulous  canal.     This  abscess  if  in  the  uervieal  region  n 
press  upon  the  pharynx  or  U'sophagua,  or  upon  the  air-passages,  prodori 
ing  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  respiration.     (Sec  Art.  Ketro-pharynf 
Abscess.)     The  pus  may  point  and  dischai^  externally  near  the  seat  d 
the  caries,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  it  takes  a  long  and  c 
cuitous  route  to  thoHiirface,  or  it  opens  internally.     There  are  inslaoceaq 
which  it  dis^'liargcs  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal  cavity,  or  into  o 
the  ahdominal  organs.     If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  ostahllabes  a 
nectiou  with  the  intestine  and  escape  in  the  stools,  the  result  will  p 
biy  be  favorable.     In  other  instances  it  descends  into  the  pelvic  ei 
and  finds  an  outlet  by  the  inguinal  ring,  or  sciatic  notch,  or  it  enters  (I 
sheath  of  the  iliacus  or  jisoas  muscle,  and  points  externally. 

When  the  disease  ends  favorably,  new  hone  is  thrown  out  around  tl 
diseased  vortebne,  preventing  any  further  bending,  and  giving  stability  b 
the  spine.  If  the  abscess  do  not  discharge,  hut  remain  subcDtaneoiq 
Billroth   ways  :      .      .      .      "  While   the    hone    disease    recovers 
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whose  i^elh  disintegrate  into  line  mole- 
r  walls  of  lliB  abscess  cliange  to  n  cicntri- 
B  sue  conlaina  the  puriform  Hitid. 


quently,  a  large  part  of  the  pii 

cules,  is  absorbed,  while  the  ini 

CIhI  tJMUO,  which  in  the  shape  of  a 

Such  pu8-8ac9  often  remain  in  this  stage  for  years. " 

If  the  pus  have  escaped  externally,  the  abscesses  and  fistula)  coutmct  and 
finally  close,  their  site  being  occupied  by  condensed  connective  tissue. 
The  portions  of  the  diseased  vertebnc  which  have  retained  their  vitality 
arc  enveloped  and  supported  by  the  new  bone,  so  that  tho  part  of  the 
apinc  which  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  though  nnchylosed  and  curved, 
has  ^culer  firmness  than  in  health. 

The  history  of  unfavorable  cases  varies  ;  the  caries  may  extend.  Pus 
finding  no  vent  may  accuninlate  in  cavities  and  siniisea,  in  which  de- 
tached portions  of  bone  float,  or  it  may  make  its  way  in  such  directions, 
that  it  produces  alarming  complications,  and  impairs  or  obstructs  the  func- 
tions of  important  OT^ns. 

Spinal  meningitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caries,  and  due  to  cxtensiou  of 
the  inflammatioo,  is  common,  and  "  tho  spinal  medulla,"  says  Billroth, 
"  may  be  endangered  by  participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by  being  so 
bent  by  the  inclination  of  the  vertebras,  that  its  function  is  destroyed." 
Hence  tho  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and  rectum,  which 
occurs  in  aggravated  cases,  and  which  entails  a  fatal  issue.  In  a  ccrt«iii 
proportion  of  cases  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  impoverished  from 
the  continuance  of  the  infiamTnation  and  suppuration,  and  death  occurs  in 
a  state  of  enhauation.  In  such  cases  post-mortem  examination  often  dis- 
closes waxy  degeneration  of  important  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines,  for  it  is  well  known  that  chronic  suppurative  inHam- 
mation  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  waxy  disease, 
syphilis  being  tho  other. 

Stmptomb. — Caries  of  the  vertebne  is  often  preceded  by  symptoms  or 
appeamnces  which  are  dne  to  the  strumous  ciiehcxia.  Strumous  ailnients 
hare  probably  occurred  in  the  patient,  or  id  members  of  the  family,  or 
without  any  clear  history  of  stnmia  the  child  has  perhaps  for  some  time 
been  in  failing  health.  In  cases  which  I  have  obsen-ed,  one  of  the  chief 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  almost  the  only  symptom  in  the  coiiimenee- 
ment  of  the  caries,  has  been  neuralgic  pain,  usually  not  severe,  intermit- 
tent, or  more  or  less  constant,  at  some  point  in  the  anterior  aspect  cf  the 
body,  most  frequently  in  the  chest,  epigastric,  or  umbilical  region.  This 
pain  haa  been  present  in  a  lai^r  proportion  of  cases,  than  pain  in  the 
spinal  region  at  the  seat  of  the  caries,  thoagh  Guersant  dwells  particularly 
upon  the  latter  as  a  symptom  of  caries.  Patients  with  this  neuralgia  are 
not  infrequently  treated  for  indigestion,  or  worms,  the  tnie  nature  of  iha 
malady  not  being  snspectod,  and  the  spine  not  even  being  examined. 
This  neuralgia  seems  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the  spinal  nerves,  by 
inflammatory  exudation  at  the  points  where  they  emerge  from  the  spinal 
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canal.     I  c. 


1  recall  to  D 


n  which  T  have  on  diffi 


D  asked  to  prescribe  for  this  neuralgia,  which  was  si 
by  the  sequel  to  be  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vertebral  caries,  and  ji 
witb  a  caroful  examination  of  the  spinal  column  could  discover  no  v 
dences  of  disease  at  any  point.  After  a  time,  t^iDdemcss,  pain,  and  i 
flamoiatory  induration,  appreciable  to  the  touch,  may  occur  in  or  «]ut 
the  spine,  but  not  usually  till  the  malady  is  well  advanced.  Lai 
fatjgue  after  alight  exertion,  poor  appetite,  with  slight  fever,  are  o 
symptoms  in  the  first  stage  of  the  caries. 

As  the  case  advances,  if  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  not  recognieed,  > 
no  artificial  support  of  the  trunk  be  provided,  the  child  inntlnctjvclv  s 
some  wuy  of  supporliug  the  head  and  shoulders.     He  rests  his  head  u 
bis  hands,  or  his  elbows  upon  the  table.     Soon  a  gibbosity  or  a 
appeara,  a&ording  clear  and  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  d 
Even  now  there  is  little  or  no  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  d 
on  the  spine,  but  it  is  observed  more  when  pressure  is  made  laterally  up4 
it.     If  the  inflammation  extend  so  as  to  involve  the  iiteuingL-a  ant 
cord,  pricking,  tingling,  numbness  or  weakness  of  the  legs  may  oi 
which  are  symptoms  of  grave  import,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  case 
end  in  paraplegia  and  death.     A  stale  of  emaciatiou  and  generul  « 
nese,  sometimes  accompanied  by  diarrhaa  and  icdema  of  the  limbs,  ] 
cedes  death.     But  a  very  considerable  degree  of  curvature  is 
patible  with  a  heallliy  and  normal  performance  of  all  the  functions,  am 
the  number  who  recover,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age  with  deformity,  i 
large,  as  everj-  one  knows. 

DiAONoeis. — This  is  often  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  obscure  m 
uncertain  for  a  time.     The  long  continuAnce   of  pain  in  the  r 
abdomen,  or  perhaps  in  the  thighs,  without  any  cause  which  we 
tect,  located  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  should  excite  suspicion  of  ^inal  d 
ease.     Such  pain  may  be  jirodueed  bv  spinal  irritation,  but  in  this  a 
ady  pressure  on  the  spine  is  badly  tolerated,  and  when  we  touch  i 
tun  part,  the  neuralgic  pain  is  intensified.      In  caries,  as  we   have  i 
firm  pressure   upon  the  spine  is  tolerated,  and  it  does  not  inert 
neuralgia.     At  a  later  period  in  caries   there  may  be  spinal  pain  a 
derness,  but  there  is  now  also  spinal  deformity,  by  which  alone  the  li 
nosis  is  clearly  Hslablished  ;  stiffness  obsen-ed  in  the  movements  o 
spine,  pain  in  the  spine,  on  sudden  movement  or  jarring  the  body, 
paired  appetite  and  general  health,  and  instinctive  desire  to  sit  or  P 
in  such  u  way  as  to  relieve  the  spine  partially  of  the  weight  of  t 
and  shoulders,  are  symptoms  which,  if  they  coexist,  aSord  v*ry  ■' 
evidence  of    the  presence  of    caries,  although  there  bo  as  yel    no  i 
formity. 

The  spinal  deformity  of  rachitis  is  dieting [lished  from  that  of  carie*,  1) 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  slowiy  without  pain  or  tenderness,  and  is  rouodt 
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instead  of  angular.  Moreover,  the  rachitic  diathesis  precludes  scrofulous 
ailmentSy  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  rachitic  ailments,  as  the  two  diathe- 
ses do  not  coexist,  or  but  rarely  ;  so  that  if  there  be  in  tlie  state  of  the 
patient  or  have  been  in  his  history  evidences  of  scrofula,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  bending  of  the  spine  occurs  from  caries.  In  a  case  of  rachitic 
enrvature,  wo  find  also  enlargements  of  the  ankles  and  wrists,  keel -shaped 
thorax,  prominent  abdomen,  rachitic  head,  etc. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  this  malady,  even  when  the  caries  is  slight 
mnd  the  symptoms  mild,  is  tedious.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  the 
general  health  is  but  slightly  impaired,  the  caries  is  confined  to  one  verte- 
bra, and  is  early  diagnosticated  and  properly  treated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  general  health  be  decidedly  poor,  the  child  ana3mic  and  wasted,  the 
curvature  great,  and  an  abscess  have  occurred,  the  case  is  very  serious. 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  every  grade.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  few  adults  whom  I  have 
seen  with  it  all  died.  It  is  less  favbrablo  in  the  cervical  region  than  in 
the  dorsal  or  lumbar.  A  mild  case  occurring  in  a  good  condition  of 
health  may  become  grave  and  even  fatal  by  neglect  and  improper  treat- 
ment. A  majority  of  the  patients,  if  the  disease  be  not  too  far  advanced 
when  recognized,  recover  if  properly  treated,  but  the  deformity  which 
results  may  prove  serious  in  after-life.  The  incomplete  expansion  of  the 
lungs  in  the  humpbacked,  greatly  increases  the  danger  and  the  dyspnoea 
in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  if  the  caries  have  been  at  a  low  point  in 
the  spine,  and  the  patient  a  female,  the  deformity  will  probable  present 
an  obstacle  to  childbearing. 

Trsatmbnt. — The  treatment  must  be  constitutional  and  local,  hygienic, 
medicinal,  and  mechanical.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  improve 
the  general  health,  as  it  is  in  all  chronic  inflammations  and  scrofulous  ail- 
ments. Pure  air,  sunlight,  personal  cleanliness,  and  plain  but  the  most 
natritions  diet  are  required.  Tonic  and  an ti -strumous  remedies  are  indi- 
cated. To  many  patients  I  have  prescribed,  three  times  daily,  cod-liver 
oil,  to  which  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  was  added,  giving  two  drops 
to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for  each  additional  year. 
The  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  will  often  be  found  useful,  if  the 
appetite  be  poor  and  general  health  seriously  impaired,  as  will  also  the 
vegetable  bitters. 

In  all  strumous  inflammations  of  the  bones,  which  extend  to  or  involve 
joints,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  chronic,  perfect  quiet  of  the  parts, 
so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  exercise  which  is  required  in 
order  to  improve  the  appetite  and  general  health,  is  indispensable  for  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  case.  The  patient  with  this  malady  should  be 
encouraged  to  lie  much  of  the  time  in  bed,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
preventing  movements  of  the  inflamed  vertebne,  and  of  relieving  them  of 
%he  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head.     But  confinement  in  bed  is  badly 
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tolerated,  and  exercise  is  necesnary  for  a  healthy  functional  activity  of  the 
organs  ;  therefore  mechanical  «ipport  of  the  spine  is  required.  The  ap- 
paratuses which  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  sapporttng  the 
flpinc  and  rendering  it  immovable,  and  of  suslaining  the  head,  if  the  cs- 
rioB  bo  in  the  cervical  region,  or  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  it  be  in  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  are  ingenious  and  eSectual.  Some  of  them  m 
rather  cumbersome,  but  others  are  sufficiently  light  for  the  youngest  child 
nho  can  walk.  The  apparatus  should  bo  worn  for  months,  care  being 
token  to  prevent  excoriation  or  undue  pressure  upon  any  point.  It  may 
be  removed  at  night,  and  reapplied  on  rising  in  the  morning. 


This  hook  is  the  property  of 
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SECTION  II. 

DISEiSES    OF    THE    RESPIRATORY    8YSTE 


CHAPTER   I. 
CORYZA. 

The  term  corycais  applied  to  inflammation  of  tbc  Sclmeiderian  mem- 
brane. It  ia  acute  or  chroDic.  The  acnte  form  is  primary  or  secondary. 
Acute  primary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Its  usua) 
cause  b  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold,  and  especially  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold.  The  cause  is  the  same  rh 
that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis.  These  two  diseases  frequently 
indeed  coexist,  occurring  from  the  same  exposure.  The  inflammation  in 
such  cases  commences  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  immediately 
upon  the  operation  of  the  cause,  and  soon  itfter  extends  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Acute  coryza  mny  also  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapors,  hot  air,  or  dust,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
button  or  bean,  in  the  nostril. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  due  to  a  specific  came.  The  diseases 
ID  connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping -coagb,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In  the  infant,  coryaa  is 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilitic  taint. 

Acute  primar}-  coryza  ordinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
The  secoudary  form  gradoally  declines,  in  most  cases,  when  the  primary 
affection  on  which  it  depends  is  cured.  Sj^hilitic  coryza  is  more  pro- 
tracted than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that  accompanying  the  eruptive 
feven.  Some  children  are  so  liable  to  coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever 
they  take  cold.  OceaRionally  it  is  so  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter 
months  that  it  resembles  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  coryzn  is  commonly  dependent  on  s  dyscrasia,  usually  the 
syphilitic  or  strumous.  The  dyacraaia  is  often  indicated  by  pallor,  flabbi- 
nean  of  the  flesh,  and  liability  lo  frlandohr  swellings.  Certain  cases  take 
thMT  origin  in  the  nasal  catarrh  of  the  exanlhi^mstic  fevers,  the  local  afiee- 
tiOB  continuing  after  ihe  constitutional  disease  has  declined.     Chronic 
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coryza  eometimns  occurs   in    children,   nho  appear  otherwise    tn  ) 
health.     It  is  probable  that  in  such  caaea  there  is  a  dyscrssia  of  whul 
the  coryza  happens  to  be  tiie  sole  manifestation, 

Akatomical  Characters.— The  alterations  which  the  nasal  i 
membrane  utidcrgoes  when  inflamed  vary  considerably  in  different  c 
In  the  simjilcst  and  most  common  form  of  eoryza,  this  luenibrwe  I 
sometimes  in  patehcs,  somelimcs  generally  reddened,  thickened,  and  m 
ened.  Its  papillte  are  prominent,  producing  an  inequality  of  ihc  itirfaa 
Ulcerations  are  not  common  in  simple  acute  coryza,  but  they  M>metiiiii 
oecar  in  the  chronic  form. 

In  diphtheriii,  nnd  sometimes  in  scarlet  fever  and  variola  of  severe  typ 
the  coryza  is  pseud  o- mem  bran  our,  and  when  it  presents  thia  form  it  Wl 
commonly  hut  not  always  associated  with  pseudo-membranous  angina  en 
laryngitis.     A  case  of  pseudo-membranons  cori-za  occurring  in  ineasl 
related  by  M.  Gnibert.     The  patient  was  a  rachitic  hoy,  three  and  a 
years  old.     The  pseudo-membrane,  in  grave  cases,  may  cover  almost  tl 
entire  surface  of  the  nostrils,  but  ordinarily  it  oeciini  in  patches. 

SrMFTOMS. — The  constitutional  symptomK  arc  mild  or  severe,  accor 
ing  to  the  gravity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  coryza  be  aeute  and  r 
general,  there  is  febrile  movement,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetitcJ 
Frontal  headache  is  common,  from  the  proximity  of  the  inflammation  l| 
tlie  head,  or  its  extension  to  the  frontal  sinuses.  Sneezing  is  the  fi 
symptom  in  many  caaea  of  acute  coryza.  As  the  intlauied  membn 
swells,  more  or  less  obstruction  occurs  to  respiration.  The  breatJiin^fl 
noisy,  especially  during  alcep,  and  in  severe  cases  the  patient  is  compellc 
to  breathe  mostly  through  the  mouth.  If  there  be  much  obstruction  to 
respiration  the  suffering  of  the  piiticDt  is  considerable,  from  the  senratioa 
of  fulness  in  the  nostrils,  the  headache,  and  the  rauscolar  effort  re<]niml 
in  each  respiratory  act. 

In  the  commencement  of  coryza  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation  of 
dryness  in  the  nostrils,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  thin  disdiai^  a 
a  serous  appearance.     In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  secretion  bccoml 
thicker.      It  is  muco- purulent,  and  remains  such  till  the  disease 
decline.     Inspiaaatcd  mucus  and  crusla  are  apt  to  collect  within  the  n 
trils  and  around  their  orifice  in  chronic  coryza,  and  aometimea  fdso  ii 
acute  diaeaae,  if  the  discharge  be  not  abundant.     These  crusts  increase  ll 
difficulty  of  breathing.     Often  the  acridity  of  the  discharge  is  such  tl 
the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  around  the  nostrils  is  excoriated. 

Prognosis.  —Uncomplicated  catarrhal  coryza  rarely  terminates  fi 
It  is  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom  it  may  serious 
interfere    with    lactation.     Coryza.    accompanying    the   eruptive 
although  it  may  increase  the  suffering,  docs  not  materially  iooreMe  tl 
danger.     Syphilitic   coryza  subsides    when    the    system    i»    a 
affected  by  antisyphilitic  remedies.     Chronic  roryza  is  sometimes  vi 
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ob«tiiiBte.     It  may  continue  for  months  or  yesn,  giving  lisv  to  a  con- 
stanl,  tint  often  not  abundant,  discharge. 

Treatment. — Couiinon  iniid  attacks  of  coryza  ie(]uire  little  treatmetit. 
The  tiowels  should  he  kept  open,  the  feet  soaked  in  mustard- water,  and 
the  body  should  he  warmly  clothed.      Inunction  of  the  nostrils  is  a  popu- 
lar remedy,  and  it  seems  to  give  some  relief.     If  coryza  commence  with 
symptoms  which  indicate  a  pretty  severe  attack,  and  there  are  evidence 
of  extension  of  the  disease  toward  the  bronchial  tnbee,  an  emetic  of  syrup 
of  ipecaenanha,  given  at  an  early  period,  moderates  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  and  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bronchitis.     Afterward 
a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  following,  should  be  given  : 
$,  S}rrupi  ipecacuanbie,  li'y, 
Bpiril  «[Ler.  uitr.,  3  j  ; 
Sjrnpi  siiaplids.  3  Ij.     Mlecs. 

One  teaapoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  nx  months.  In  place 
at  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassium  may  he  employed  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  grains  for  infants  ;  and  if  there  be  decided  febrile  reaction, 
from  half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  according  to  the  age,  of  tincture  of 
digitalis,  should  he  added  to  each  dose. 

A  throe  to  five  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  in  warm  water  tnjectfld 
into  the  nostrils  with  a  small  syringe,  aids  materially  in  removing  the 
muco-pns  which  obstructs  the  respiration,  and  in  establishing  a  healthier 
state  of  the  inllamed  surface.  I  have  employed  in  the  same  way,  with  ap- 
parent benefit,  carbolic  acid,  glycerine  and  water,  to  which  the  borate  of 
sodium  or  a  few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  have  been  added.  This 
may  also  be  conveniently  nsed  in  the  form  of  spray,  with  the  steam 
atomizer,  or  thrown  up  the  nostrils  with  the  hand  atomizer.  The  officinal 
lime-water  is  also  a  most  nsefiil  detergent  of  the  nasal  surface. 

The  treatment  proper  for  pseudo-membranous  or  diphtheritic  oorya  is 
detailed  in  our  remarks  on  the  therapeutics  of  diphtheria.  Chronic 
coiyea,  since  it  depends  upon  a  dyscrasia,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  local 
manifestations,  requires  remedies  appropriate  for  the  blood  disease. 
Scrofula  needs  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  The 
various  ferruginoos  preparations,  as  wine  of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  iron  loKcnges,  and  the  vegetable  tonics  are  also  more  or  less  use- 
ful. The  diet  ahonld  be  nutritious  and  plain,  and  out-door  exercise,  and, 
if  possible,  country  life,  should  be  enjoined. 

If  the  dyscrasia  bo  syphilitic,  similar  invigorating  measures  are  re- 
quired, and  mild  mercurial  inunctions  to  the  nasal  surface  are  especially 
nsefol.  The  following,  which  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  Out-Door 
Department  at  Bellevue,  is  one  of  the  best  ointments  for  such  cases,  and 
ita  alterative  eSect  renders  it  also  uscfnl  for  strumous  coryza  : 
S-  1^0;-  hjrdrara-.  uitritfa,  S  'j ' 
I  Dng.  «iaci  nxid.,  iij.     Hisce. 
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To  be  thoroughly  applied  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane  by  a  swal 
camers'-hair  pencil  three  or  four  times  daily.     Recently  it  has  been  m  ^^T 
fied  by  the  substitution  of  Squibb *s  five  per  cent  oleate  of  mercuc^^. . 
place  of  the  citrine  ointment.     If  the  coryza  have  a  distinctly  sjpU.'Jj:^- 
origin,  the  application  of  a  two  or  three  per  cent  oleate  of  mercury  ^y.. 
fuliy  meet  the  indication  and  be  followed  by  improvement. 

Meigs  and   Pepper  recommend    the   following  ointment   in  chroi,/^ 

coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of  injections  through  the 

day  : 

9.  Unguenti  hydrargjri  nitratia,  3  ss  ; 
Extracti  belladonnae,  gr.  x  ; 
Axungiie,  ^bb.     Misce. 

Astringent  injections  into  the  nostrils  are  not  often  required  m  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  coryza ;  but  occasionally,  if  the  dis- 
charge be  protracted  and  abundant,  weak  astringent  applications  maj  be 
beneficial,  as  two  to  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  alum  or  tannin, 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  washes  for  the 
nasal  surface  should,  as  a  rule,  be  employed  tepid* 
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CATARRHAL   LARYNGITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  common  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  that  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  it  in  a  work  relating 
to  the  diseases  of  these  periods.  Like  other  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  air-passages,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  or  when  the 
weather  is  changeable.  Its  usual  cause  is,  therefore,  exposure  to  cold. 
Protracted  and  violent  crying,  and  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors  are  occa- 
sional causes.  Catairhal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  designated  simple  laryn- 
gitis, also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  constitutional  diseases,  amoDg 
which  may  be  mentioned,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.  Laryngitis  is 
also  a  common  accompaniment  of  bronchitis,  and  not  infrequently  of 
pneumonitis,  though  its  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  those  of  the 
graver  disease.  It  often  likewise  accompanies  pharyngitis,  due  to  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms.— Catarrhal  laryngitis  produced  by  the  impression  of  cold, 
is  commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  coryza.  The  initial  symp- 
tom is  chilliness,  followed  by  sneezing,  and  the  discharge  of  thin  macns 
from  the  nostrils  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane. 


^w^^ 


The  pom  men  cement  of  Iniytigitis  is  indicsted  1 
»]fpHrent  wlipn  the  cbilU  cries,  or,  if  old  enoiif!;li,  wLen  it  MttempU  to 
spi'ak,  Tliere  is  often  in  severe  cases  complete  loas  of  voice,  so  that 
speech  above  n  whisper  is  im possible.  !  have  noticed  this  most  fre- 
quently in  the  larfiigiti«  which  Hccompauica  measles.  A  congh  occure 
which  is  St  first  dry  anil  husky  but  becomes  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  ExpectoratioD  Js  scanty,  unless  the  influnination  have  extended  to 
the  trachea  und  bronchial  tubes. 

This  disease  is  often  aocompanicd  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  noticed 
in  the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  la  pressed  with  the  finger.  In 
laryngeal  catarrh,  when  uncomplicated,  the  respiration  remains  nearly 
nainral  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerutt-d.  In  mild  cases  the  nature 
of  the  disease  Is  often  not  apparent  as  long  as  the  child  remains  quiet,  in 
conse<)uencc  of  the  absence  of  symptoms,  but  the  character  of  the  voice, 
when  it  cries  or  speaks,  or  of  the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the  natnre  of  the 
affection. 

Acute  laryn^real  catarrh  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Occasion- 
ally it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  symptoms  entirely  disappear. 
Death,  which  is  rare,  is  due  to  some  complication. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acate  form.  Its 
anatomical  chamcters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic  inflammations 
afiecting  mucous  surfaces,  namely,  thickening  and  more  or  less  infiltration 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  increased  proliferation  and  exfoliation  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  and  increased  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous  folli- 
cles. 

In  the  jidult,  chronic  laryngitis  is  commnn  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  Uie 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
laryngitis  is  more  rare,  but  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
pnlmonary  or  bronchial  tuberculosis.  Sitvh  patients  are  emaciated,  and  have 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  tnben;nlar  disease.  Chronic  laryngitis  also 
occurs  in  young  children,  usnally  infants,  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Ktrnmous  diathesis.  I  have  records  of  several  such  cases,  mostly  nursing 
infants.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild  bronchitis,  but  it  was  obviously 
subordinate  to  the  laryngitis.  Their  respiration  was  noisy  and  harsh,  con- 
tinuing of  this  character  for  several  weeks  and  even  months.  The  cough 
wna  also  harsh  and  lond,  conveying  the  idea  of  thickening  and  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords.  Their  respiration  was 
not  notably  accelerated,  and  the  blood  was  apparently  fully  oxygenated, 
though  the  friends  were  often  alarmed  by  the  noisy  breathing  and 
congh. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  there  is  little  expectoration,  the  fever 
is  slight  or  absent,  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  child  is  good.  There  nre  from  time  to  time  exacerbations, 
and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy 
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cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  there  has  not  been  complete  In- 
termission in  the  disease  till  the  final  recovery.  Those  patients  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  from  three 
or  four  months  to  one  year. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent  attacks  of  acate 
laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  exposures,  and  also  from  the  laryngitis 
which  is  associated  with  bronchial  phthisis.  It  is  to  be  distingoished 
from  protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which  sometimes  does  not  entirely  sub. 
side  in  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by  its  longer  duration,  the  greater 
thickening  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  more  noisy  respiration.  Often 
chronic  lamygitis  results  from  the  acute  disease,  the  inflammation  being 
perpetuated  by  the  struma  or  dyscrasia  of  the  patients. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  the  macoos 
membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  mucous  surfaces 
when  inflamed,  namely,  reduces  and  thickening.  It  is  also  somewhat 
softened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur  in  primar}'  acute 
laryngitis.  When  present  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the  ulcers  are  small  and 
situated  upon  or  near  the  vocal  cords.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  larynx  are  much  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  inflam- 
mation in  simple  acute  laryngitis  usually  extends  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  1o  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  pretty 
uniform,  or  more  intense  in  one  place  than  another,  and,  like  other  mu- 
cous inflammations,  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rapid  proliferation 
and  exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple  laryngitis, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx,  pro- 
ducing redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  it.  Examination  of  the  fauces  therefore  aids  in 
diagnosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryngitis.    In 
the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur,  in  consequence  of  tHe 
anatomical  character  of  the  larynx.     In  early  life  there  is  but  little  sa\>- 
mucous  connective  tissue  in  the  larynx,  and  therefore  less  submucous  i^^ 
filtration   or  effusion  during  the  inflammation.     The  structural  chan^^^ 
occurring  in  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  infancy  and  childhood  relate  almc::^=^ 
exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — Primary  and  uncomplicated  catanhal  laryngitis  requL 
little  treatment.     Most  cases  would  do  well  by  the  employment  of  si 
able  hygienic  measures,  without  medicines.     Benefit  is,  however,  dehi 
from  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks  and  an  occasional  laxative.     A  mil 
of  paregoric  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  mist,  glycyr.  comp.,  or^  "* 
small  Dover's  powder,  will  relieve  the  cough.     For  restlessness,  a  m 
foot-bath  is  also  useful.     Inhalation  of  the  spray  of  glycerine  and  wi 

from  the  atomizer,  or  of  steam,  plain  or  medicated,  is  also  useful.     Mi'  I 

stimulating  embrocations,  as  by  camphorated  oil  with  or  without  a  ^HLit 
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turpentine,  also  aids.     It  should  be  rubbed  several  times  daily  over  the 
throat,  or  a  strip  of  flannel   soaked  with  it  may  be  applied  around  the 
neck.     Chronic  laryngitis  dependent  on  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  requires 
the   constitutional   treatment    which    is    appropriate    for    that    disease. 
Measures  not  specific  have  little  effect  upon  this  form   of  inflammation. 
The  chronic  laryngitis  which  I  have  described  as  occurring  chiefly  in  in- 
fancy, and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  strumous  character,  is  apt  to  be  ob- 
stinate.    The  patient  should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  constant  care  should 
be  taken  that  there  be  no  exposure  which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as 
this  would  produce  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  tend  to  counter- 
act what  had  been  gained  by  remedial  measures.     This  form  of  chronic 
laryngitis  is  most  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  application  of  tincture  of 
iodine   upon  the  neck,  directly  over  the  larynx,  and  the  internal  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.     No  benefit  results  in 
this  inflammation  from  expectorant  remedies,  as  squills  or  senega. 

Spasmodio  I«ar3rngitis. 

This  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  also  called  false  croup,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  true  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  some  of  the  con- 
tinental writers,  stridulous  angina  or  stridulous  laryngitis.  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  spasm  of  tlie  glottis,  which  is  a  form  of  internal  con- 
vulsions, and  is  not  inflammatory.  It  occurs  ordinarily  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  years.  It  is  commonly  a  sporadic  affection,  but  Rilliet  and 
Barthcz  state  that  **  it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  prevail  epidemically." 
They  express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own  observations,  but  chiefly 
from  those  of  Jurine,  made  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Causes. — Children  in  some  families  are  more  liable  to  false  croup  than 
in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it  must  be  admitted.  The 
exciting  cause  in  most  cases  is  exposure  to  cold.  False  croup  is  not  un- 
common in  the  commencement  of  measles.  Narrowness  of  the  rima 
glottidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  both  of  which  are 
common  in  early  childhood,  are  predisposing  causes. 

Symptoms. — Spasmodic  laryngitis  is  ordinarily  preceded   for  a  day  or 

two   by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild  nasal  catarrh, 

such  as  all  children  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold.     In  exceptional  cases 

these  symptoms  are  absent  and  the  disease  begins  abniptly.     Singularly, 

it  commences  in  most  patients  at  night,  after  the  first  sleep,  between  ten 

and  twelve  o^clock.     The  sleep  is  usually  quiet  and  natural,  but  the  child 

awakens  with  a  loud,  barking  cough.     There  is  great  dyspnoDa,  and  the 

it^spiration  is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  chink 

of  the  glottis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.     The  face 

is  flushed  and  expressive  of  suffering.     The  child  cries,  moves  from  one 
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position  to  another,  wishes  to  be  held  or  carried,  seeking  in  vtiii 
The  tikiu  i»  hot,  pulse  accelerated,  tbe  voice  honrMi  or  even  irhiapcr 
After  a  variable  period,  usually  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three — od 
more  than  half  an  hour  witli  proper  treatment — tliese  symptom. 
The  patient  h  then  somewhitt  exhausted  and  fnllfl  asleep.  The  fuse  ii  \t 
flushed  or  even  pallid,  the  heat  abates,  and  tbe  pulse  is  less  acceleral 
The  cough,  though  less  frequent,  remaias  for  a  time  barking  o 
and  the  respiration,  thougti  greatly  relieved,  is  not  at  once  entirely  i 
ral,  bnt  it  gradually  becomes  so.  Often  there  is  no  return  of  tbe  » 
modic  respiration  and  cough,  but  sotneltnieH  the  attack  is  repeated  o 
or  more,  especially  during  the  subsequent  nights.  The  symptoms  i 
greatly  in  intensity  in  different  patients. 

As  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  character,  ) 
comes  a  simple  iiitlamRmtioQ.    In  some  patients  there  is  iminediale  n 
to  perfect  health,  but  oftcner  the  inflammation  extends  not  only  into  t 
trachea,  but  also  into  tbe  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  a  tracbeo-brnncbi 
remalDs,  which  gradually  declines. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is,  ^ 
exceptional  instances,  the  prccnrsor  of  other  serious  affections,  which  n 
prove  fatal.     It  has  been  stated  that  measles  often  begins  with  s 
laryngitis.     Bronchitis  becoming  capillary,  may  occnr  in  connection  ^ 
it,  a."  may  also  pneumonia,  and  by  either  of  these  severe  inflsmroatioi 
the  prognosis  may  be  rendered  doubtful.   There  are  a  few  case* 
in  which  it  is  believed  that  spasmodic  laryugitis  was  of  itself  ^tal. 
some  of   these  the  dyspncea  was  extreme  and  persistent,  and  < 
cause  of  death.      Xn  a  ease  reported  by  Rogery,  on  the   other  hand,  i 
respiration  became  easy  before  death,  and  the  pulse  more  and  more  I 
quont  and  feeble.     Death  apparently  occurred  from  exhaustion.     It  i; 
improbable  that,  had  careful  post-mortem  examinations  been   made  ii 
those  cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  have  ended  fatally,  other  l< 
sions  would  have  l>een   discovered  besides  those  located  in  tbe  larvQ^ 
perhaps  tracheo- bronchitis,  with  an  accnmulation  of  mucus  in  the  laryni 
producing  suffocation,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  congestion  of  tb«  brain  d 
longs  and  serous  effusion. 

Anatomical    Chakactbr — Pathology.— The    opportunity   does    nol 
Bcnr  of  determining  tbe  anatomical  characters  of  spasmodic  l*r 
I  have  witnessed  but  one  post-mortem  examination.     A  tittle  g 
years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night  with  cough  and  dyspncea,  indi 
eating  a  pretty  severe  attack.     The  mother,  acting  through  the  advice  oj 
a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil  lo  her  in  considerable  quantity,     Tlii 
cecded  by  obstinate  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued  during  Sata 
day  and  Sunday,  and  terminated  fatally  on  Monday.     At  tbe  autopsy  n 
found  uniform  and  intense  injection  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  i 
larynx  and  trachea  and  iu  the  bronchia!  tubes,  but  there  was  no  pseadt 
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membrane  tin  tbe  inflamed  surface,  and  bnt  little  ntucns  and  pus.  The 
Bolitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  snd  Peycr's  patches  were  tiimelied,  and 
tbe  gastru-iDtestimil  surface  was  injettcd  In  jiJaces.  Tbe  eunse  of  death 
was  obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
probably  produced  by  the  kerosene  oil.  The  condition  of  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is  ordinarily  present  in  spasmodic 
laryngitiB,  tbougli  in  some  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  have 
been  made  the  evidenccH  of  laryngeal  inflammation  were  slight.  Gueraant 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  snrface  of  the  larynx  tteomcd  to  be  nearly  in  its 
normal  state.  Death  in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  can»es  which 
are  independent  of  the  larynx.  In  Guersant's  case  tuberculosis  was 
present.  ■ 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  an  important  ele- 
ment besides  the  inflammation  in  the  pathology  of  spasmodic  lar^-ngitis — 
an  element  producing;  those  phenomena  which  render  it  a  disease  distinct 
from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  This 
element  pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  so  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  is 
allied  both  to  the  neuroses  and  to  tbe  inflammations. 

DtAOKOsta. — The  disease  for  which  spasmodic  laryngitjs  is  most  fre- 
quently mistaken  is  p*eu  do -mem  bran  our  croup.  The  friends,  indeed, 
usually  make  this  mistake  in  forming  their  opinion  of  the  case  before  the 
physician  arrives  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases 
which  physicians  have  published  in  medical  journals  as  true  croup  were  ex- 
amples of  this  affection.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  True  croup  begins  with  symptoms  which  at  first  are  alight,  so  as 
scarcely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  gradually  increase  in  intensity.  The 
cough  becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration  more  diflicult,  by  de- 
grees. This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  occurs  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  On  the  other  hand,  false  croup,  ihoujili  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  nasal  catarrh,  commences  abruptly.  The  symptoms  have 
from  the  Rrst  their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  time  at  which  it  com- 
mences is  tbe  night.  Again,  the  cough  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  possesses 
a  lond,  sonorous  character  ;  while  in  tnie  croup  it  is  harsb  or  rough,  from 
the  presence  of  tlio  membrane,  and  having,  therefore,  less  fulness.  The 
voice  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  may  be  hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  afterward  becomes  natural,  or  is  slightly 
hoarse.  On  the  other  hand,  in  true  croiip,  the  voice,  from  being  natural 
at  first,  is  gradually  extinguished.  In  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes  whim- 
pering, and  continues  bucIi  till  the  cloce  of  life  ;  in  those  that  recover, 
the  voice  remains  hoarse  for  several  daw.  These  differences  are  important, 
and,  if  fully  appreciated,  are  in  most  instances  sufficient  to  establish  the 
diagnosis.  Besides,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions 
of  the  pscu do. membrane  may  be  discovered  on  inspecting  tbe  fauces,  and 
the  faucial  surface  is  deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there 
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is,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  false  membrane  upon  tLe  sorface  of  t 
CCS,  and  but  »  nioderiile  ainonnt  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus    Rtridiilns,  or  internal  convnlsious,    most     not   b 
founded  with  this  disease.     It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely  s; 
suddenly  commencing  and  abaling—identical,  it  is  beliered,  in  c 
witb  tunic  convulsions  of  the  extirmal  mui^cles,  but  nffei^ting  the  iobnd 
muscles  of  respiration.     This  disease  has  alrcBd3*  l>een  fully  described. 

Fkoonobis. — Little  need  be  added,  as  regards  the  prognosis,  to  "h« 
has  already  been  slated.  While  a  favorable  opinion  tn  reference  to  Un 
result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician  should  not  foi^t  tin 
fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms  indicating  an  unfavorable  lenm- 
nation  are  :  great  and  continued  dyspntea,  not  <liminished  by  the  projicr 
remedial  measures  ;  stridulous  expiration  as  well  as  iR^piration  ;  liTidily 
of  the  prolabia  and  lingers;  pallor  and  coldness  of  surfaec  ;  pulse  pro- 
gressively more  frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  eoroa  may  ali" 
occur  near  the  close  of  life, 

Tkeatmknt. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold  :  firat,  toreliere 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  ;  sccnodly,  to  Core  ttte 
laryngitis.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  wann  bath  of  the  temperature  of 
about  100°  should  he  employed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commenc« 
ment  of  the  attack.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  it  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, in  order  Co  obtain  its  full  relaxing  eSect.  In  mild  cases  a  warm  foot- 
bath may  be  sufficient.  A  second  means  is  the  use  of  an  emetic,  which 
should  be  simultaneous  with  the  bath.  To  children  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  tea- 
spoonful,  repeated  in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs  ;  or  alum  and 
B)Tup  of  ipecacuanha,  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  lit- 
ter, may  be  given  in  the  same  dose.  The  alum  and  the  syrup  pn>dact 
more  prompt  emesis  than  the  syrnp  alone.  Children  over  the  age  of 
three  years,  unless  of  feeble  constitutions,  are  best  treated  br  the  com- 


t«aspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of  Ibis  wjli 
not  often  necessary  to  give  more  than  three 
or  two  are  sufficient  to  produce  votiiit- 


pound  syrup  of  squills  in 
syrup  of  ipecacuanha.  It  i 
or  four  doses,  and  somelim 
ing. 

In  most  cases,  by  the  use  of  the  wann  balh  and  the  emetic,  the  symp- 
toms are  rendered  milder,  and  convalescence  soon  commences. 

In  the  Americaii  Jmrnai  of  the  Medical  Srieitcet,  April,  1867,  Dr.  R. 
B.  Livingstone  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  Sijiiibb's  ether.  Il 
is  stated  that  portion*  of  pseudo-membrane,  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated  ;  but  the  symptoms  ea- 
tainly  Indicated  a  spasmodic  element  as  decided  as  in  spasmodic  croap, 
and  the  benelit  from  the  ether  was  apparently  due  lo  the  relaxatioD  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  which  it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the  patient,  who 
waa  two  years  old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration  by  the  mouth 
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of  half  a  teaspoonfal  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inhalation.  **  In 
precisely  eight  minutes  from  the  time  the  patient  commenced  the  inhala- 
tion, the  abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased  ;  a  general  relaxation  took 
place  ;  the  pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell  to  100."  Ether,  judi- 
ciously employed,  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  useful  remedial  agent  in 
spasmodic  forms  of  laryngitis,  whether  or  not  it  have  any  effect  on  pseudo 
membranous  formations.  A  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  recover 
speedily  without  its  employment,  or  by  the  other  measures  recommended. 

Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  m  spas- 
modic laryngitis.  If  they  are  not  weU  open,  a  purgative  should  be  admin- 
istered. For  those  that  are  robust,  and  with  considerable  febrile  move- 
ment, the  saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily  preferable,  as  Rochelle  salts,  or 
a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  may  be  administered.  The  cathartic  should 
not  be  prescribed  till  the  nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided.  By  its 
derivative  effect,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  laryngitis,  and,  in  severe  cases, 
it  may  obviate  the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a  sinapism 
over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed  by  an  emollient 
poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 

The  most  convenient  and  effectual  way  of  employing  vapor  is,  how- 
ever, by  the  atomizer,  and  as  the  chief  danger  is  that  the  inflammation 
may  become  pseudo -membranous,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  atom- 
izer the  officinal  lime-water. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case  be- 
comes one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment  recom- 
mended for  that  malady  is  proper  for  this.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  of  one  of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as  th^  compound  syrup  of  squills, 
not  sufficient  to  cause  nausea,  should  now  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  I 
have  sometimes  added  to  the  expectorant  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of 
aconite  root  for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
having  a  full  and  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  other  evidences  of  active 
febrile  movement.  Its  effect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should  be  dis- 
continued when  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins  to  be  ap- 
parent. It  should  not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  occurs 
in  the  commencement  of  measles. 

If,  however,  the  disease  do  not  speedily  terminate  by  recovery  of  the 
patient,  or,  more  rarely,  by  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo-bronchi- 
'tis,  or  a  more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryngitis,  or  following 
it,  so  that  depressing  measures  should  not  be  long  continued.  Ex- 
pectorants of  a  stimulating  character,  as  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  syrup 
of  senega,  are  required  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young  and 
feeble  children  they  should  be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above  is  appropriate  for  that 
large  class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates.    In  a  smaller 
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namher  of  ca»es  the  n«rvoaf>  element  predominaMs  over  the  inflsmmaUifji  d 
,  and  the  treatment  slinuld  be  in  some  respects  different-     Snrb  chtldm 
are  iiaaaJl;  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  having,  indeed,  the  nervous  tempeivfl 
ment.     They  are  liable  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  ihutigb  generally  ofH^ 
mild  form,  on  slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  h  ver}-  moderate  a 
of  inflammation.     The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  li 
to  the  nervons  system.     My  plan  has  been,  in  the  treatment   of  «ach  p 
Uents,  after  perhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  emetic,  to  give  qainine,  > 
three  or  four  times  dsilj,  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years  old,  prescrib^ 
ing  at  the  same  timoasimple  expectorant,  as  syrup  of  squills,  and  a  mild^ 
irriuting  application  to  the  throat.     The  symptoms  in  these  eases  arc  a 
severe,  and  active  measnres  are  not  re<(uired,  though  the  peeiiliar  couj^'^ 
continuea  longer  than  in  the  more  inflammatory  forms  of  the  malady. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laiynjLiitiR  should  be  kepi  in  a  warm  room 
daring  the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded  nitli 
moisture. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  lurvngitil 
which  tvaa  first  su^esled  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists  io  ihc  appli 
cation  nnderneath  the  chin,  so  us  to  cover  the  larynx,  of  a  sponge  soaked 
in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  ;  in  ten  or  flfteen  minntes  it  is  repeated 
This  reddens  the  skin,  producing  revulsion  from  the  larvnx.  T 
ncss,  dyspnuea,  and  cough  dimiDisb  with  this  treatment,  and  some  recoi 
without  other  measures. 

Ouersant  and  others  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophvlactic  n 
ment  of  ehildren  who  are  liable  to  thi*  disease.  Attention  should  be  givM 
to  tho  dres),  so  that  ttiere  may  be  sufficient  protection  from  atmospln 
ric  changes,  and  there  should  )<e  an  e<[iiabie  temperature  of  thi.>  apartmet 
in  which  they  reside.  Childien  of  u  decidedly  nervous  temperament,  ia  ~ 
whom  the  slightest  laryngitis  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic,  rciuire  additional 
prophylactic  measures.  TLey  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more  or  less  cachectic 
Btate.  Such  children  are  l>enefiled  by  chiilybeat*  and  vegetable  tonica,  j 
and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the  open  air. 


CHAPTER    ril. 
PSEDDO-MEMBRANOU.S  LARYNGITIS. 


Thk  term  pseudo- membranous  laryngitis,  or  true  cniup,  is  applied  fi 
common  pind  fatal  disease,  the  essential  anatomical  rharacter  of  which  4 
inflammation  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  with  the  furiuatldi 
upon  its  surface  of  a  psou do- membrane.     It  occurs  most  frequently  I 
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tween  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  yoan.  It  ii  rare  in  adalt  life,  and  also 
under  the  age  of  sU  monthn. 

Causes. — There  ia  greater  liability  to  this  diseaae  in  Home  children 
than  in  others,  and  occasionally  the  predisposition  to  it  appears  to  be  in- 
herited. The  common  exciting  cause  is  eiposure  to  cold.  Thos  ■  chil- 
dren, especially,  are  liable  to  croup,  who  live  in  heated  apartments,  and 
are  taken  into  the  open  air  without  proper  covering,  and  those  who  a  part 
of  the  time  are  warmly  and  a  part  of  the  time  thinly  clothed,  especially 
as  regards  the  covering  of  the  neck.  This  disease  is  common  nmong  the 
poor  of  New  York,  who  live  in  close  rooms,  overheated  through  the  day 
and  cool  at  night.  Another  less  common  cause  is  the  inhalation  of  irri- 
tating vapors,  or  swallowing  irritating  or  corrosive  liquids.  I  have  known 
a  child  to  die  from  swallowing  acetic  acid,  and  another  from  scalding 
water,  both  having  the  dyspncea  and  cough  of  true  croup. 

This  disease  is  ordinarily  primary,  but  occasionally  it  is  secondary. 
The  secondary  form  may  occur  in  the  declining  period  of  measles,  Croup 
is  most  common  in  the  winter  months,  and  in  times  of  changcflble  weather. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  supposed 
epidemics  were  no  doubt  diphtheritic. 

Ahatomicai.  Characters.  —The  inflammatory  action  in  this  malady 
affects  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
caaet,  extends  to  the  submucous  connective  tjsaue,  causing  infiltration  or 
(Edema.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  undergoes  similar  alteration  to  that 
in  simple  or  spasmodic  laryngitis,  consisting  of  hypera-mia  and  thicken- 
ing, proliferation,  and  rapid  desquamation  of  its  epithelial  cells,  and  an 
abundant  production  of  muco-pus.  Somelimca  the  rcdne.ss  is  found  only 
in  patches  at  the  autopsy  ;  in  other  casi's  it  extends  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  larynx.  Exceptionally  the  redness  has  disappeared,  so  that 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  though  thickened  and  softened,  presents 
nearly  its  normal  color.  In  all  except  the  mildest  cases  the  indammation 
extends  further  than  the  larynx,  involving  not  only  the  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  but  also  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chial tubes. 

The  distinguishing  feature  as  rcganls  the  anatomical  character  of  this 
disease  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  false  membrane,  which  covers 
the  laryngeal  and  often  contiguous  surfaces.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  this  consists  of  fibrin,  which,  exuding  in  its  liquid  state  from  the 
submacoas  vessels,  becomes  tibriUated  when  exposed  lo  the  air,  its  inter- 
stices being  filled  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pas,  epithelial  cells, 
and  amorphous  matter.  At  a  recent  date  Wagner  surprised  pathologists 
by  the  statements  that  these  pseudo-membranes  contain  no  fibrin,  but  that 
they  consist  of  epithelial  celU,  which,  undergoing  some  form  of  degen- 
eration as  they  are  pushed  forward  from  the  tnucous  surface,  enlai^e  so 
as  to  appear  under  the  microscope  as  irregular  blocks  interlacing  with  each 
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other-  By  employing  thu  picro-carminate  of  ammonium,  or  a  weokun- 
moniacal  solution  of  carmine,  Weber  and  other  microseopisU  hare  bcea 
able  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  these  irregular  and  intcrlaetng  blocks 
which  have  prolongations  like  the  shape  of  a  stag's  horns,  and  they  bavw 
observed  the  intermediate  forms  of  transition  between  these  and  the  DO^j 
mal  epithelial  cells. 

But  other  and  more  recent  aathorities  in  patliological  histology  hin 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  the  pseudo-mcmbmae,  in  addition 
to  the  enlarged  and  degenerated  epithelial  cells  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed. Rindflcisch  says:  "The  pseodo-membrane  is  of  a  peculiarii' 
stratified  stnictiire,  since  upon  a  layer  of  cells  at  tolerably  equal  dis- 
tances there  always  follows  a  layer  of  libriu,  and  this  seqacnce  is  re- 
pented from  one  to  ten  times,  according  to  the  thjcbness  of  the  mem 
timne."  (/"o/Ao^. /^i»/o/.,  translated,  page  351.)  As  lending  support  t« 
the  views  that  the  paeu do- membrane  docs  cont^n  fibrin,  the  fact  may  b« 
stated,  that  while  in  the  ordinary  pneumonia  of  young  children  then 
no  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  air-cclts,  this  exudation  does  occur,  at  1( 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  in  pneumonia  occurring  as  a  compli 
tion  of  croup.  Thus,  recently,  in  this  city,  in  a  poeamonic  long,  from 
case  of  fatal  croup,  occurring  at  the  age  of  about  two  years.  Prof.  Frwici* 
Delafield  found  fibrin  in  the  exudation  of  the  air-cells.  The  CTact  natori 
of  the  degeneration  which  the  epithelial  cells  undergo  is  unknown.  Theii 
appearance  is  so  altered  by  protoplasmic  change  and  infiltration,  that  thev 
can  be  recognized  as  altered  epithelial  cells  only  by  chemical  tests. 
Comil  and  Ranvier  state  :  "  We  have  verified  the  correctness  of  tte 
description  given  by  Wagner  ;  we  have  separated  and  colored  the  cells 
means  of  the  picro-carminate  of  ammonium,  aud,  in  consequence  of 
facility  which  they  present  of  fixing  the  carmine,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  not  filled  with  fibrin,  but  rather  by  a  matter  resembling  mucin. 
Tliese  exudat*!  of  tnie  croup  are  pressed  forward  and  detached  in  propor- 
tion as  the  globules  of  pus  or  new  epithelial  cells  are  produced  undernealk 

In  Virchow's  Archiv.,  Band.  Lxx.,  1877,  Dr.  Carl  Weigert  relates  very 
interesting  experiments  in  which  he  produced  pseudo-membranous  croup 
upon  the  Inryngo-trachial  sui-face  of  the  rabbit,  by  applying  to  it  a  weak 
am  moniacal  solution.  After  two  days  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  exuda- 
tion was  carefully  examined.  The  mucous  membrane  underneath  the  cxa« 
dation  was  found  hypertemic,  and  denuded  of  epithelium.  Weigert,  imd 
deed,  concluded  from  his  observations,  that  the  croupous  membrane  doaf 
not  form,  unless  the  epithelial  layer  be  first  destroyed,  a  point  in  referenoal 
to  which  some  of  the  New  Vork  microscopists  would  take  issue.  TTw 
relation  of  the  pseudo-membrane  to  the  mucous  surface  was  simply  that  of 
contact.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  adventitious  layer  was  in- 
terettting.     Its  lowest  part,  contiiined  ill-defined  {in/omug)  elements, 
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of  whicb  preserved  a  resemblance  to  the  epithelial  cells.  By  the  nddi- 
tion  of  strong  ncetic  ncid,  these  elements  swelled,  took  the  form  of  epi- 
thelial cellB  and  exhitiiled  naclei.  Free  Ducloi  wi-ro  found  in  the  interspaces, 
resembling  more  pus-cells  or  white  blood  corpuscles  than  the  naclei  of 
epithelial  cells.  Therefore  Dr.  Weigcrt  concludes  that  the  undermost 
part  of  the  croupous  layer  consists  mainly  of  epithelial  debris.  Secondly, 
immediately  above  Uiis  he  found  a  different  layer  consisting  of  a  network 
of  delicate  fibres  in  the  meshes  of  which  were  free  nuclei.  Tliis  net- 
work evidently  consisted  of  tibrin,  as  it  gave  the  reactions  of  this  sub- 
stance. Thirdly,  penetrating  the  upper  part  of  the  fibriiions  network  and 
overlying  it  was  a  layer  of  mucus  containing  large  cells  with  large  nuclei, 
and  grain.s  of  black  pigment.  From  all  these  examinations  which  have 
been  made  by  competent  microacopists,  we  must  conclude  that  tlic  croup- 
ous exudation  consists  largely  of  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  that  it  also 
contains  a  network  of  ttbrin. 

The  pseudo-membrane  varies  greatly  in  amount  in  different  eases.  It 
may  occnr  only  in  points  or  small  patches,  which  are  generally  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vocal  cords,  while  in  other  eases  it  extends  an  almost 
continuous  membrane  from  the  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
there  is  every  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  It  fills  the  orifices  of 
the  muciparous  follicles,  and  the  minute  depressions  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  being  closely  adherent,  so  as  nol  to  be  detached  by  eHorls  of 
coughing  or  vomiting,  except  in  small  portions. 

As  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  beyond  the  larynx,  so  the 
psen do- membrane,  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases,  is  formed  not  only  upon 
the  laryngeal,  but  also  upon  contiguous  surfaces.  In  thirty-three  cases  of 
true  croup,  comprisedintbeatatistiesof  T>r.  Ware,  of  Boston,  pseiido-mem- 
branouB  pharyngitis  was  also  present  in  all  but  one  ;  and  in  nineteen  cases 
obsened  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  hut  three.  The  formation 
of  a  pseu do- membrane  in  the  trachea  in  connection  with  that  in  the  larynx 
is  also  common,  and  is  nol  infre<]uent  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  M.  Gnersant 
has,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  collected  the  largest  number  of  records  relating 
to  the  extent  of  the  pseudo- membrane  in  true  croup.  In  an  aggregate  of 
120  eases  it  was  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  m  78,  or  about  two- 
thirds,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely  42,  it  extended  into  the  bronchial 

In  those  whose  systems  arc  robust,  the  false  membrane  is  usually  firmer 
than  in  those  whose  systems  are  reduced.  In  a  state  of  decided  cachexia 
it  is  sometimes  friable  and  easily  detached.  If  the  case  continue  from 
four  to  six  days,  it  begins  to  soften  from  commencing  decomposition,  the 
miuutc  fibres  which  attach  it  to  the  mucous  membrane  give  way,  and,  in 
favorable  cases,  by  the  effort  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  it  is  thrown  off. 
Separation  is  aided  by  muco-pus,  which  collects  underneath.  In  fatal 
s  the  false  membrane,  if  detached  by  the  efforts  of  the  child,  may  tie 
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reproduced,  ho  that  in  twelve  to  eigbtcen  hoim  the  dyspiKea  i 
Pneumonia  not  infrctjaently  complicatee  cronp.  In  extreme  < 
which  iDsptration  is  difliciilt  id  cunBetjuencc  of  the  obBtniction,  t 
are  only  partially  inflated,  and  imperfect  decarboDiKatioii  of  the  liiood 
and  ftometimeii  collapse  of  certain  pulinonary  luLules  are  the  recult.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  that  degree  of  thickening  ut  the  mucous  membiiUM, 
and  submacous  in  filtration,  that  the  dvspnu-a  and  danger  occur  more  from 
these  than  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo- membrane. 

Id  the  New  Tork  Foundling  Asyhim,  in  two  patients  death  oc- 
curred with  all  the  phenomena  of  pseudo-menibranons  laryngitiH,  tad 
the  obstruction  was  found  lu  be  due  entirely  to  the  tliickening  and  infil- 
tration of  the  iiiucons  and  snb-mucous  tiBsues  largely  by  uewly-formni 
corpuscular  elemeuts. 

SvMPTOMfl. — In  some  cases,  pseudo-membranous,  like  cstarrbal  laryn- 
gitis, is  preceded  by  corj'za  and  pharyngitis,  while  in  others  laryngitia  i* 
present  from  the  lirst.  The  com  lu  en  cement  uF  cmup  is  indicated  ii 
only  by  fever,  diminished  appetite,  thirst,  and  such  symptoms 
pany  all  acnte  in^aiumations,  but  by  certain  other  symptoms  which  p 
us  to  diagnosticate  this  from  all  other  diseases,  except  diphtheritic  t.Toq 

The  cough   is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  distinguisli  t 
croup  from  other  laryngeal  inflammations.  It  is  hoarse  or  harsh  ; 
acter  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  dry  or  suppressed.     It  differs  fi 
the  cough  of  spasmodic  laryngitis,  which  is  loss  hoarse  and  n 
ous.     It  is  much  more  frequent  in  some  cases  than  in  other 
patients,  toward  the  close  of  life,  it  nearly  or  quite  ceases.    Hoaraeneu  rf" 
the  voice  is  also  one  of  the  tirst  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  il  cop- 
tiuues  throughout.     Toward  the  close  of  life  the  voice  is  usually  lost,  and 
the  child  expresses  its  thoughts  in  an  indistinct  whisper. 

The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  considerably  in  di^ervnt  patienU 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  If  the 
inflammation  extend  no  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  I 
sputum  is  scanty  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  otdini 
cases  it  is  scanty  at  tirst,  then  morn  abundant,  and  agsin  moi 
the  case  be  fatal.  The  scantiness  of  the  sputum  toward  the  close  of  lifi 
due  not  entirely  to  exhxustion  of  the  patient,  but  in  part  to  obstruct 
in  the  larynx  above  the  mucus  and  pus.  By  vomiting  a  mach  lai; 
quantity  is  expectorated  than  by  the  cough.  Frequently  small  f 
of  pseu do- membrane  are  expectorated  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  a 
casionally  also  larger  masses,  complete  moulds,  indeed,  of  the  I 
trachea,  or  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  respiration    is  accelerated,  but  not  so  much  as  in  pni 
capillary  bronchitis.     In  the  advanced  stage  it  commonly  becomes  s 
than  at  first.      As  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx  increases,  the  respira 
character  which  has  been  designated  abdtn 
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dkI  ;  tliu  infra-mauiiriBry  region  ie  depressed  in  each  iunpiraton  act,  while 
the  larynx  approHchcs  iLi;  Btemuiu,  and  tbc  uliu  nasi  are  diluted.  PaticDts 
aometiinca  have  painful  attacks  of  djspncea,  due  to  detachment  of  an 
Mlgc  of  the  pscu do- membrane,  and  its  doubling  upon  itself,  la  the  par- 
oxysm, the  sufferer  throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  the  bed,  or  roaches 
hiB  lumsto  his  mother  or  nnrsefor  relief  ;  his  eyes  are  wild,  features  an»- 
ions,  and,  in  severe  paroxysms,  fingers  and  prolabia  livid.  In  the  interval 
there  is  comparative  quietude,  though  the  respiration  is  constantly  em- 
barrassed. 

Tlie  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  tbe  inflam- 
mation and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement  of  primary 
croup  it  ordinarily  ranges  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  beats  per  minute.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  it  he- 
comes  more  frequent,  and  toward  the  close  of  life  feeble. 

Now  and  then  a  patient  presents  a  remission  in  symptoms  due  to  ex- 
pectoration of  membranous  shreds  and  muco-pua,  and  the  friends  may 
think  that  the  danger  is  passed.  Unfortunately  the  lull  in  symptoms  ie 
in  most  cases  deceitful,  as  the  cause  uf  the  dyspnoea  is  rapidly  reproduced. 
I  once  attended  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  such  dyspncEa  that  an  un- 
favorable prognosis  was  given.  An  almost  complete  iDterniission,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  tbe  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  febrile  move- 
ment, so  that  a  physician  who  visited  the  patieat  at  this  time  diagnosti- 
rated  an  essential  fever.  Within  a  few  hours,  the  obstruction  being  re- 
produced, the  symptoms  returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and 
tbe  child  died.  So  complete  an  intermission  Avidom  occurs  in  a  fatal 
case  ;  and  in  most  patients,  during  the  time  of  temporary  improvement, 
there  is  still  such  dyspncea,  with  the  characteristic  cough,  that  the  natnoe 
of  the  disease  is  apparent. 

If  the  stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  larynx  in  true  croup,  the  loud  ex- 
piratory as  well*as  inspiratory  sound  is  -heard  as  the  air  passes  by  the  ob- 
struction. This  sound  is  often  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  chest,  so 
as  to  obscure  the  r&les  which  may  be  produced  there.  Auscultation  over 
the  chest  reveals  either  the  vesicular  mnrmur,  perhaps  somewhat  dimin- 
ished in  intensity,  or  more  frequently  the  sonorous  and  afterward  moist 
r&les  dnc  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  dulness 
on  percussion  is  observed  at  some  part  of  the  chest,  with  bronchial  respi- 
ration, indicating  pneumonia.  Reciiverv  from  croup  is  in  iuoeI  patients 
grailual  ;  the  voice  becomes  less  hoarse,  tbe  cough  looser,  and  the  dyspncea 
ceases  by  degrees.  The  structural  changes  which  have  occurred  iu  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  do  not  disappear  till  several  days  after 
the  last  pseudo- membrane  is  detached. 

Fatal  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their  ordinary 
doratioQ  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may  result  directly  from 
tiifl  thickness  and  Sminesg  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  which  obstructs  the 
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entrance  of  air.     Sudden  death   id  a  paroxyam  of  dvapncta  mar  oocar 
from  tlie  detnchment  of  one  end  of  the  pseu do- membrane,  and  its  foldins 
upon  itself.     In  many  patienta,  death  is  not  due  so  mncb  to  obstracti 
to  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  presence  o[  the  peeudo-menibnuic,  m 
the  mucus  and  pus  which  collect  in  the  trachea  «nd  bronchial  taliet,  m 
which  are  not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  pseud 
membrane  and  the  feeble  expiratorj-  efforts  of  the  child. 
was  e^iamined  after  death  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  i 
city,  the  false  rneinbraiie  was  apparently  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  hUtB 
result,  but  the  air-passages  below  it  were  nearly  filled  with  Tnnco-puralRit 
matter,  which  obstnifted  the  entrance  of  air. 

Patholooical  CnAaACTERe. — This  disease  is  then  essentially  a  luyn- 
gitiB  presenting  the  lesions  of  a  simple  though  usually  severe  mucous  ia- 
flsmmation,  but  with  a  superadded  element,  namely,  the  false  mem- 
brane. The  coexistence  of  catarrhal  or  pseudo -membrane us  pbsm^tii, 
tracheitJB,  and  bronchitis  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  couinjon.  The  impedi- 
ment to  respiration,  which  renders  croup  so  dangerous  and  fatal,  is  doe 
not  only  to  the  presence  of  the  false  membrane,  and  to  the  mucns  and 
pus  which  collect  below  it,  but  also  to  the  indammstory  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  (edema.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  neuro- 
pathic element  which  increases  the  dyspnoea,  and  which  most  oliaer»« 
consider  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  I  lie  laryngeal  muscles  induced  t 
infiammation,  and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep,  and  in 
muscular  relaxation,  which  precedes  death.  Professor  Jacobi 
Jour,  of  Obtlei.,  etc.,  N.  Y,,  May,  1868),  however,  holds  thai  the  si 
of  these  muscles  is  one  of  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic  contraction.  Id 
his  opinion,  this  paralysis  "  is  secondary.  It  depends  on  the  oedenuOont 
soaking  of  the  posterior  crico-arytonoid  muscles  following  the  i£deinaof 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  crico-arytenoid  folds." 

In  several  fatal  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examiiie  after 
death,  I  have  fonnd  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  quit«  uniform.  They 
were  reduced  in  volume  (semi -collapsed)  and  more  or  leas  congested. 
Certaiin  parts  distant  from  the  bronchi,  especially  the  edges  and  thin  por- 
tions, were  collapsed  completely,  and  certain  lobules  also  hepaticed.  I 
have  also  observed,  though  in  some  of  the  eases  my  attention  was  not 
directed  to  it,  distension  <.>f  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  blood, 
and  lai^e  thrombi.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  blood  ia  lc« 
oxygenated,  and  somewhat  darker  than  in  those  who  die  of  d 
involving  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

DiAUNoais, — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy, 
be  miHtaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,   but  more  frequenllv  spasmoc 
larvngitis  is  mistaken  for  it.     The  differences  which  will  aid  i 
tial  diagnosis  are  the  following  :  Commencement  abrupt  and  at  nighl  fi 
one,  gmdiial  in  the  other;  presence  in  one,  absence  in  the  other,  of  a 
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pseudo-membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces  ;  fragments  of  the  mem- 
T>rane  in  the  sputum  in  one  ;  character  of  the  cough  ;  course  of  the  dis- 
ease growing  gradually  worse  in  one,  in  the  other,  with  few  exceptions, 
rapidly  improving.     Trousseau  speaks  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis 
in  those  cases  in  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  pseudo- 
membranous pharyngitis.     Few  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true 
croup  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with 
false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryngitis  under 
such  circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.  This  coexistence  of  pseudo- 
membranous pharyngeal  and  of  spasmodic  laryngeal  inflammation  is,  how- 
ever, probably  rare,  but  its  occasional  occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
True  croup  is  readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  inter- 
nal convulsions.     Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nervous  affection  ;  it 
occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or  momentary  suspension  of 
respiration,  without  the  fever  and  without  the  hoarse  voice  and  cough  of 
croup.     When  muscular  relaxation  occurs,  the  attack  ceases.     The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  diseases  is  therefore  obvious. 

Prognosis. — The  great  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally  known, 
and  those  physicians  who  report  a  large  number  of  favorable  cases  have 
probably  mistaken  spasmodic  croup  for  this  disease.     According  to  the 
Btatistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  die  ;  but  with  the  modem 
mode  of  treatment,  begun  early,  the  proportionate  number  of  recoveries' 
Is  probably  larger  than  this  estimate.     Increase  of  dyspnoea,  cough  and 
voice  becoming  more  hoarse,  and  the  pulse  more  accelerated,  indicate  a 
fatal  form  of  croup.     The  occasional  temporary  improvement  due  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  may  lead,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
error  of  prognosis.     However,  improvement  contihuing  more  than  twelve 
hours  is  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  malady.     The  near  approach  of 
death  is  shown  by  lividity  with  great  restlessness,  or  pallor  with  somno- 
lence.    If  the  patient  recover  from  croup  there  often  remains  more  or 
less  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia,  which  requires  treatment,  and  the 
laryngitis,  when  its  pseudo-membranous  character  is  lost,  persists  for  a 
time,  causing  more  or  less  hoarseness,  and  increase  of  temperature. 

Trbatmbnt.  — The  importance  of  early  treatment  has  been  sufficiently 
alluded  to,  for  if  croup  have  continued  two  or  three  days,  when  first 
recognized,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly  diminished.  As  the  danger 
is  from  the  presence  of  the  adventitious  layer,  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately employed  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  its  further  formation  and 
remove  that  already  formed.  ^ 

The  use  of  emetics  is  suggested  from  the  nature  of  the  disease.     The 

syrup  and  wine  of  ipecacuanha  and  Hive  syrup  of  the  pharmacopoeia  have 

been  much  employed  as  emetics  in  this  malady,  and  though  useful  for 

^Miamodic  croup  they  are  depressing  and  should  not  be  employed  where 

diphtheria  prevails.     In  a  locality  free  from  diphtheria,  so  that  there  is 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  has  no  blood-poisoning,  which  always 
produces  asthenia,  and  that  the  disease  is  strictly  local,  a  membranoui 
and  not  diphtheritic  croup,  the  emetic  treatment  is  admissible,  and  will 
sometimes  give  partial  relief.  But  diphtheria  has  at  present  obtained 
such  a  foothold  in  this  country,  it  is  so  common  both  in  opr  cities  and 
rural  districts,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  obstructive  laryngitii 
which  the  American  physician  is  called  to  treat  are  diphtheritic,  and  in 
diphtheria,  in  whatever  way  manifested,  depressing  remedies  are  injuri- 
ous. Hence  emeticd  are  falling  more  and  more  into  disuse  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  treatment  of  true  croup.  Ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  mixtures, 
so  frequently  prescribed  twenty -five  years  ago,  are  now  almost  never  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  intelligent  physician,  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  laryngeal  surface. 

An  emetic,  if  it  be  employed  for  pseudo- membranous  laryngitis,  should 
be  one  that  acts  promptly,  with  little  depression,  and  its  use  is  admissible 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  at  an  advanced  stage  when  there 
is  great  dyspnoea,  and  more  acute  measures  are  required  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling the  muco-pus,  and  shreds  of  pseudo-membrane,  which  the  cough 
cannot  expel,  and  which  threaten  suffocation.  Sulphate  of  copper,  in  a 
dose  of  two  or  three  grains^  is  a  proper  emetic  under  such  circnmstancea. 
Several  years  since,  in  one  case  in  my  practice,  in  which  there  were  at 
my  first  visit  dyspnoea,  croupy  cough,  and  a  pseudo- membrane  over  each 
tonsil,  and  in  which  I  had  made  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  the  parents 
observing  the  good  effects  of  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  two 
of  pulverized  ipecacuanha,  repeated  the  dose,  contrary  to  my  direedons, 
every  two  to  four  hours  till  the  following  day,  and  the  patient  recoverei 
Probably,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  the  best  emetic  is  the  yellow  sol- 
phate  of  mercury,  prescribed  in  a  powder  of  two  or  three  grains.  The* 
use  of  this  emetic  in  croup  was  prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  in  New  York  City  by  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker,  who  prescribes  it 
immediately  on  being  summoned  to  a  case,  and  ordinarily  with  good  result 

With  or  without  emesis  other  measures  are  ni^ently  demanded  if  a 
pseudo- membrane  have  formed.  The  profession  have  long  sought  for  a 
remedy  which,  taken  internally,  might  by  its  effect  on  the  blood  and  the 
inflamed  surface,  prevent  or  diminish  the  membranous  formation,  and 
also  for  one  which  employed  locally  might  liquefy  and  remove  it.  Calo- 
mel has  been  largely  prescribed  in  times  gone  by  for  its  supposed  *'  anti- 
plastic"  action,  and  more  recently  chlorate  of  potassiam  and  muriate  of 
ammonium,  in  formulas  like  the  following  : 

9.  Potassii  chlorat., 

Ammonii  muriat.,  aa  3j — JQ; 

Syr.  simplic,  5  j  ; 

Aqu0,  ^iij.     Misoe. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonfal  hourly. 
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I>arger  doses  of  chlorate  of  potassium  for  a  child  involve  danger  on  &c- 
coant  of  its  irritjiting  action  on  the  kidneys.  Calomel  lias  been  properly  laid 
aside,  and  the  effect  of  the  potassium  and  uromuniuin  mixture  is  slow  and 
oncertain.  Onr  reliance  must  therefore  bo  uhiofly  on  inhalations,  and 
these  are  superseding  all  other  remedies.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  vapor  of  slaked  lime  is  an  active  solvent  of  pseudo-nietnbrunes,  but  lht> 
manner  in  which  it  baa  frequently  been  employed  is  ioefficient.  Many  phy- 
sicians place  the  unslaked  lime  in  panH  or  diehes,  add  water  to  it,  and  place 
the  child  ho  that  it  inhales  the  vapor  as  it  rises.  This  is  little  mure  than 
the  inhalation  of  steam,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  holding  a  mir- 
ror or  pane  of  glass  over  it,  when  he  will  perceive  only  a  very  alight  de- 
posit of  lime  upon  the  glass.  The  proper  way  to  employ  it  is  with  the 
atomizer.  But  lime  is  feebly  solnhle  in  wat«r,  so  that  the  ofiicinal  aqua 
calcis  conluDs  but  little,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  turbid  solution 
or  mixtnre,  in  order  to  obtain  an  active  spray.  This  is  apt  to  clog  the 
glass  points  of  the  steam  atomizer,  though  if  not  too  turbid  it  can  bo  used 
in  the  hand  atomiEer,  like  Delano'ii.  I  have  therefore  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  the  ofhcinal  lime-water  in  the  steam  atomlxcr,  but  increas- 
ing its  activity  by  adding  the  spray  From  the.  hand  atomizer  whicli  can 
be  played  through  the  mouth-piece  of  the  steam  apparatus. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  solvent  of  ftseudo- membranes,  a  number  of  experiments 
were  made  by  Drs.  Chadbourne,  O'Dwyer  and  myself  in  the  New  York 
Fonndling  Asylum.  We  ascertained  that  the  ofijciual  liiue-wator  is  a 
quicker  solvent  than  lactic  acid  in  liquid  pepsin,  thirty  minims  to  the 
ounce,  for  which  superiority  had  been  claimed,  for  it  dissolved  a  diphthe- 
ritic pseudo- membrane  half  an  inch  long  iraracracd  in  it  in  haJf  an  hour, 
.while  the  other  liquid  required  more  time,  and  that  carbonic  acid,  added 
in  considerable  quantity,  did  not  notably  impair  the  lime's  solvent  action. 
These  experiments,  made  with  the  pseudo-membrane  from  patients 
in  the  asylum,  were  continued  by  Dr.  Chadbourne  with  the  fibrin  of  ■ 
sheep's  blood,  and  he  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  statement  of 
the  result.  The  defect  in  these  last  experiments  cons'-ts  in  the  fact  that 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes  contain  something  besides 
fibrin,  to  wit,  altered  and  interlacing  epithelial  cells,  but  if  the  tibrin  can 
be  dissolved  away  these  colls  will  probably  be  more  readily  detached  and 
removed. 

iperiment  ten  grains  of  fibrin  were  immersed  in  one  ounce  of 
tu'd  tepid.     Lime-water  was  first  experimented  with  in  the 


the  solvent 
followintr  f- 


1.  f.'Hicinnl  lime-water. 

9.   Lirae-wat«r  containing  much  more  lime  than  would  dissolve. 

S.  Lim^water  rendered  very  turbid  by  passing  carbonic  acid  tlirough  it. 

4.  Lime- water  with  salicyhc  acid  one  half  grain  to  thcdrBrbin  added  to  it. 
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* '  The  action  of  the  first  three  was  so  nearly  identical  that  no  appreciable 
difference  was  perceptible.  The  solvent  action  of  the  mixture  No.  2  did 
not  seem  to  be  increased  by  the  superabundance  of  lime  added  to  it,  nor 
was  that  of  No.  3  appreciably  diminished  by  the  carbonic  acid  passed 
through  it,  although  it  was  rendered  very  turbid  by  flocculi  while  its  reac- 
tion was  still  faintly  alkaline.  I  ascertained  that  it  required  the  breath  to 
be  exhaled  three  minutes  through  two  ounces  of  the  officinal  lime-water  to 
render  it  neutral.  Mixture  No.  4  containing  salicylic  acid,  foiming,  do 
doubt,  salicylate  of  lime,  condensed,  without  dissolving  the  fibrin,  prodQc- 
ing  firm  and  hard  shreds  within  a  few  minutes,  in  which  condition  it 
remained  permanently.     The  reaction  was  decidedly  acid. 

**  Solutions  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium,  and  borate  of  sodium,  were  used  witb  the  result  of  a 
very  slow  and  limited  action.  The  liquid  pepsin  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia in  full  strength  slowly  but  perfectly  digested  the  fibrin.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  were  from  the  officinal  liquor  potassse  and  liquor  sodie. 
Strong  solutions  of  these  agents  dissolved  a  small  percentage  of  tibrio 
immediately,  while  no  further  action  took  place.  The  action  was  more 
satisfactory  as  the  strength  of  the  solution  was  decreased,  until  the  two 
per  cent  was  reached.  Weaker  solutions  than  two  per  cent  acted  slowly. 
The  actions  of  the  two  per  cent  solutions  of  liquor  sodse  and  liquor  potas- 
880  seemed  identical.  Either  one  rendered  the  fibrin  a  gelatinous  man 
within  ten  minutes,  and  subsequently  totally  liquefied  it. 

*'  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  danger  of  injurious  action  upon  the  tis- 
sues of  the  two  per  cent  solution  of  either  liquor  potassse  or  liquor  sods, 
as  I  have  tested  them  upon  myself.  It  was  ascertained  by  experiment 
that  the  Codman  and  Shurtleff  steam  inhaler  consumes  one  ounce  of  water 
in  the  boiler  to  two  ounces  of  liquid  in  the  medicine  supply  cup  with  a 
medium-size  point.  Therefore  while  for  use  in  the  hand  atomizer  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  liquor  potassse  or  liquor  sodae  should  be  added  to  fifty 
of  water,  one  teaspoonful  and  thirty-three  of  water  should  be  employed 
in  the  steam  atomizer,"     See  formula  on  page  2l(X 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  m  the  treatment  of  croup,  that  the  psendo- 
membrane,  by  commencing  decomposition,  and  by  the  pus  and  mucus 
which  collect  underneath,  is  more  easily  detitched  after  a  few  days,  if  the 
patient  live,  than  at  first.  Therefore  the  physician  should  endeavor  to 
sustain  the  vital  powers,  in  order  that  the  cough  may  have  sufficient  force 
to  separate  this  substance  as  soon  as  its  fibres  of  attachment  begin  to 
loosen.  A  patient  with  croup  rarely  takes  solid  food,  but  he  should  be 
allowed  beef -tea,  milk,  and  farinaceous  drinks,  at  short  intervals.  If  signs 
of  exhaustion  arise,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  proper,  and  fresh  air  shoold 
also  be  allowed  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  inhalation  of  steam. 

As  regards  external  treatment  of  the  throat  the  late  Professor  Peaalee, 
of  this  city,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  pathology  of  croup,  published  in 
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the  American  Medical  Monthly,  1854,  says  of  cold  applied  externally  : 
*'  We  consider  this  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  If  cold  appli- 
cations arc  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  external  inflammation,  they  are 
scarcely  less  so  here,  where  the  inflamed  surface  is  so  nearly  superficial. 
Cold  must,  however,  be  continuously  applied  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Applied  at  intervals,  indeed,  it  rather  promotes  than  retards  the  inflamma- 
tory process  ;  since  during  the  intervals  the  temperature  rises  above  the 
normal  standard,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  chill  on  the  surface. 
**  Cold  water  may  be  constantly  dropped  from  a  sponge  upon  a  com- 
press laid  over  the  throat  of  the  child  ;  and  the  latter  should  be  of  only 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  linen,  that  evaporation  may  go  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible." 

In    ordinary  cases,  cold   applications  over   the  larynx  should,  in    my 
opinion,   be  used  instead  of   poultices,  especially    in    the   early  stages, 
when  the  pseudo-membrane  is  still  forming.      Muslin  frequently  wrung 
out  of  ice-water,  or  an  india-nibber  bag,  containing  pieces  of  ice,  should 
be  applied  along  the  front  part  of  the  neck.    The  rubber  bag  or  a  bladder 
covered  by  muslin  is  better  retained  and  more  agreeable  to  the  patient 
than  when  used  without  an  intermediate  substance.    This  mode  of  applying 
cold  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  that  recommended  by  Prof.Peaslee. 
The  temperature  of  the  neck  may  be  kept  constantly  below  the  normal 
standard  by  ice  thus  applied.     Cold  is  especially  serviceable  if  the  child 
be  robust,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  full  and  rapid  pulse.     In  secondary 
eroup,  or  croup  occurring  in  feeble  states  of  system,  or  presenting  a  sub- 
acute character,  poultices  or  fomentations  to  the  neck,  with  moderate 
counter  irritation,  sometimes  give  most  relief. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  have  already  stated,  true  croup  is,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  a  progressive  disease.     The  hoarseness  of  the  cough  and 
voice  and  the  dyspnoea  gradually  increase.     The  pulse,  becoming  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  indicates  the  need  of  the  most  nutritious  food,  as  the 
animal  broths,   and  of  alcoholic   stimulants.     The  danger  is,   however, 
from  the  dyspnoea  rather  than  asthenia.     In  the  cities  where  companies 
provide  oxygen,  in  portable  apparatus,  prepared  for  inhalation,  this  agent 
will  be  found  to  relieve  considerably  the  dyspnoea  in  extreme  cases,  and 
increase  the  chances  of  a  favorable  result.     But  if  the  measures  detailed 
above  fail  to  give  relief,  and  death  be  inevitable,  if  there  be  no  other 
resource,  the  important  question  arises  whether  tracheotomy  shall  be  per- 
formed. 

The  published  statistics  relating  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  unsatisfactory,  since  we  are  not  informed,  as  regards  most 
of  tbeiD,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
iwrhat  were  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  most  valuable  and 
x^liable  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  so  far  an  I  am  aware,  are 
^liose  published  by  Prof.  Jacobi,  of  this  city,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
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Obstetrics,  etc.,  for  May,  1868,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  caae« 
which  were  operated  on  by  himself  and  Dre.  Krackowizer  and  Voss. 
These  gentlemen  are  known  to  the  profession  of  New  York  as  careful  and 
judicious  practitioners,  not  likely  to  operate  when  there  was  probability 
of  success  by  therapeutic  measures,  and  not  likely  to  mistake  simple  or 
spasmodic  laryngitis  for  true  croup.  I  have  tabulated  the  statistics  of  ^ 
their  operations. 

All  New  York  physicians  are  aware  of  the  diflBculty  of  making  a  dif  ^ 
ferential  diagnosis  at  the  bedside  of  diphtheritic  croup,  and  non-specif 
pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  or  true  croup.    But  during  the  last  twenty 
five  years  the  former  has  been  the  prevailing  type  of  obstructive  laryngit^^** 
and  so  far  as  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  concerned  the  attempt        . 
not  made  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.     The  surgical  treatm^^ 
is  the  same  in  both.     The  cases  embraced  in  the  following  statistics  v^^^ 
therefore  in  the  main  those  of  diphtheritic  croup,  and  the  results  of    ^ 
operation  indicate  the  degree  of  success  attainable  in  localities  w^jg^ 
diphtheria  prevails,  and  modifies  the  type  of  the  laryngitis. 

A|pe.  Number.    Recoyered.       Died. 

Under  2  years,  ......      8  1  7 

From  2  to  3  yean 29  5  24 

"     8to4     " 26  4  22 

"     4to5     "  ....  84  11  23 

"     5to6     " 9  2  7 

"     6to7     " 1  1  0 

*'     7to8     " 3  0  3 

10     " 1  0  1 

Not  given.  55  15  40 

166  39  127 

Time  of  death  after  Number  of  Time  of  death  after  Nomberof    '^U 

operation.  casee.  operation.  caiea. 

Within  24  hours.  .        .    19  On  5th  day.  ....    9 

On  2d  day,  7  "  6th   "...  4 

"  8d   •*          .  .        .16  "  7th   •'      .                 .  .2 

"  4th  *'     .        .  .         16  "  9th   "         ...  1 

From  10th  to  3l8t  day.  .    6 

Total, 78 

The  following  were  the  causes  of  death,  as  given  in  the  record^»  of 
seventy-three  cases  : 

In  operation,                         .        .  1  Pneumonia, g 

Apnoea  from  too  late  operation,  6  Broncho-pneumo.  and  pul.  gangrene  / 

Apnoea, 3  Pulmonary  oedema,                         .    j 

Anaomia  and  exhaustion,  .     4  Pseudo- membranous  bronchitis,       is 

Diphtheria,           ....  8  Tuberculosis,          .        .        .       .   ] 

Bronchitis        ....  6  Convulsions,        .        .        .       .       |8 

Broncho-pneumonia,  15  Emphysema, 9 

Total,  S 


BE ATM  ENT. 


The  following  table  gives  the  result  oE  IracheDtoiny  in 
esses.     It  is  prepared  from  the  statisUcs  of  GUtt^rbncli.  lately  published  : 


Under  1  je^T, 

1  ftod  2  5eai 
S  nnd  S    " 
3tm<14    -' 


40 


4>iid5     ■■ 88A    " 

5  umlK    "  .         .         .         .       44i      ■' 

'■        (I  »ud  8    ■■ U»      ■• 

•■        8  mnd  9    '■  ....       35        " 

From  conveTftstions  which  I  have  had  with  sui^eoiis  of  New  York,  1 
am  perauaded  that  the  above  tables  present  a  more  fHvorablc  result  than 
conld  be  furnished  by  the  general  surgical  practice  of  this  city.  Moat 
New  York  surgeoiiR,  however,  seem  to  shun  the  operation  and  regard  it 
with  ill  favor,  and,  did  they  operate  as  fre<]uent)y  as  those  whose  names 
I  have  meiilioned,  possibly  the  result  would  he  better.  Statistics  in  Paris 
probably  give  nearly  the  true  proportion  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
operations  of  tracheotomy  for  croup,  as  it  in  perfonncd  by  skilful  and 
careful  eiirgeons.  0!  3S8  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  several  Pari- 
sian surgeons,  346  died  and  43  recovered  ;  while  in  the  I16pitsl  Sainte 
Eugenie,  of  374  operated  on,  310  died.      (Bouchut.) 

In  the  Neu>  Vurk  Medical  Record,  during  1880,  Dr.  John  H.  Ripley 
published  an  interesting  and  instructive  aariee  of  papers  on  tracheotomy  in 
croup.  The  statistics  of  this  operation  &i  performed  by  himself  are  em- 
braced in  the  following  tables.  They  show  the  degree  of  success  attain- 
able by  tracheotomy  performed  by  one  familiar  with  the  operation,  in 
cases  which  there  was  every  reason  to  think  would  perish  without  surgical 
interference.  His  cases  were  recent,  and  of  the  type  ot  pseudo-mem- 
branous laryngitis,  which  is  now  prevailing  in  this  country.  He  makes 
the  remark,  which  the  experience  of  others  fully  justifies,  that  diphtheritic 
croup  is  more  severe  and  more  ijuickly  fatal  if  it  occur  early  in  diph- 
theria than  at  a  later  period,  when  the  intensity  of  the  poison  has 
diminished.  He  states  also  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  common  cause  of 
death  in  cases  operated  on  is  bronchial  croup,  and  not  catarrhal  bronchitis 
or  broncho-pneumonia,  as  many  suppose,  imd  that  it  begins  from  two  to 
four  days  after  the  tracheotomy.  He  alludes  also  to  the  fact,  that  nephritis 
and  consequent  ura?mia.  due  to  the  general  disease,  and  too  often  over- 
looked, is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  fatal  result  in  many  eases. 


Under  1  year.     . 
Between  I  and  3  years. 


1 
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Ciuiuis  uF  l>tmllL 

BroucliiKl  Crnnp, 
Uricniiii. 


C»rdi«n  P»r«lyiii.                           8 

At-clduQUl  pluKgiiiK  of  iiilv,     ...                 .         ,  S 

Drsmj*  and  Rviipinilorf  i'Bralysia, S 

Pneniuonio,                         ,  I 

Ef jsipplns  BDd  Broncliial  Croup,  .        ...        .        ,1 

Acute  TuberculoaiB ,        .  1 

0«Dgrene  of  WouDd 1 

The  facts  in  rofprenee  to  tracbeotoroj'  in  cmtip  are  the  following  :  The 
majority  of  those  operated  on  do  not  recover,  but  some  live  who  wiUiout 
the  operation  would  die.  The  operatioD  is  now  more  sQcccssfolIy  pf^ 
formed  tlian  formerly,  as  the  conditions  of  successful  operation  are  betio 
anderetood.  Those  who  have  operated  several  times,  confess  thftt  ihdr 
last  cases  did  better  than  their  Rrst.  Trousseau's  exporicDce  was  strildng 
and  instructive  in  this  respect.  No  one,  probablj,  ever  performed  thii 
operation  for  croup  mure  timits  than  he,  and,  from  constantly  g^rcatertge- 
cess,  he  faecatne  more  and  more  an  a<lvocate  of  the  operation.  Trache- 
otomy, if  properly  performed,  does  not  in  any  case  shortea  lif«,  hut  it 
frenuontly  prolonfifs  it  several  days.  It  diminishes  greatly  the  dyapnwi, 
and  renders  death  easy. 

The  obji-clions  to  the  operation  are  partly  of  a  mors)  nature.     The 
parents,  already  in  the  extreme  of  grief  on  account  of  the  suffering  arid 
probable  death  of  the  child,  consent  with  reluctance  to  an  operation  wbicli 
promises  not  cure,  but  a  prolongation  of  life.     Common  sympathy  with 
the  child  and  regard  for  the  emotions  of  the  parents  shoidd  certainly  have 
an  influence  in  deciding  for  ur  against  the  operation.     Tbe  first  aue  ol 
tracheotomy  which  I  witnessed  was  such  as,  if  common,  would  condemn 
this  operative  measure  entirely.      No  anfesthotic  was  givfen,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Btmggles  of  the  child,  large  veins  were  severed,  from 
an  abundant  haemorrhage  occurred.     Tlie  trachea  was  opened,  bat 
was  no  sooner  done  than  death  occurred,  partly  from  the  losa  of  bh 
and  partly  from  the  obstruction  to  respiration  cansed  by  it&  entrance 
the  bronchial  tubes.     Such  eases  arc,  however,  quite  exceptionnl.     D< 
rarely  occurs  during  the  operation,  unless  the  patient  be  already  moribi 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  should  have  little  weight  in  our  di 
ion  for  or  against  the  operation. 

Pew  will  deny,  in  ftie  light  of  statistics,  that  tracheotomy  is, 
cases,  proper,  and  that  a  physician  at  times  would  be  culpable  if  he 
not  strongly  urge  it«  performance.     There  are  cort«n  supposed  contra- 
indications.    One  is  age  less  than  two  years.      It  is  true  that  thoai!  under 
the  age  of  two  years  are  less  likely  to  recover  after  the  opemUou  thn 
those  above  that  ago  :  still,  tracheotomy  has  now  and  then  saved 
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lives  of  the  youDgest  infants  who  have  croup.  The  possibility,  there- 
fore, of  success  justifies  the  performance  of  the  operation,  however  young 
the  infant,  when  the  only  alternative  is  death.  In  the  foregoing  statistics 
it  is  seen  that  one  of  eight  recovered  who  were  under  the  age  of  two 
years. 

The  presence  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does  not  positively 
contraindicate  tracheotomy,  though  it  diminishes  greatly  the  chances  of 
a  favorable  issue.  Nor  is  tracheotomy  forbidden  by  the  extension  of  the 
false  membrane  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  since  it  diminishes  the  amount 
of  obstniction  along  which  the  air  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  lungs,  and 
the  muco-pus  as  well  as  pseudo-membrane,  lying  below  the  point  of 
operation,  may  be  expectorated  through  the  aperture.  A  decidedly 
asthenic  state,  as  after  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  indicated  by  feeble  pulse 
uid  other  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  may  or  may  not  contraindicate  the 
operation,  whether  the  pseudo-membrane  be  limited  to  the  larynx  and 
brachea  or  be  more  extensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  tracheotomy  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
pertain  to  surgery,  and  are  described  in  surgical  works.  A  skilful  sur- 
geon should,  indeed,  be  employed  to  perform  the  operation  when  it  is 
practicable.  At  what  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  tracheotomy 
should  be  resorted  to  is  an  important  practical  question.  Trousseau  at 
one  time  recommended  it  as  soon  as  there  were  certain  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  a  pseudo-membrane,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not 
operate  so  early.  The  correct  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  operate  till 
urgent  symptoms  arise,  such  as  increasing  dyspnoea,  marked  epigastric 
and  suprasternal  depression  on  inspiration,  and  especially  commencing 
lividity  of  prolabia  and  tips  of  fingers.  When  these  signs  occur,  it  is 
unsafe  to  delay  long.  The  arrangements  should  be  previously  made, 
that  no  time  be  lost. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  after 
tracheotomy,  die  of  bronchitis,  bronchial  croup,  dr  of  pneumonia  devel- 
oped after  the  operation.  These  diseases  seem  to  be  partly  attributable 
U>  the  operation,  or,  if  previously  existing,  to  be  aggravated  by  it.  It  is 
believed  that  the  introduction  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  of 
cool  air,  of  air  not  warmed  by  the  natural  circuit  through  the  nostrils  and 
Larynx,  may  be  a  cause  of  these  inflammatory  complications.  Some- 
fcimea,  also,  the  canula  by  pressure  increases  the  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  lies.  Therefore,  not  only  does  the  operation  require 
skiU  in  its  performance,  but  much  of  its  success  depends  on  Ihe  subse- 
qnent  management.  After  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  kept  constantly  at  from  85®  to  90®,  and  loaded  with 
moistore.  This  obviates  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  tendency  to  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia.  Constant  attention  should  be  given  to  the  canula, 
to  prevent  its  filling  with  muens  and  pus.     Most  surgeons  use  a  cannla 
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with  two  concentric  cvlindcrs,  which  can  be  readily  cleaned  hy  rcmDviu; 
the  interoal  cylinder.  The  nui«e,  when  properly  instnicted,  can  ramoir 
this  cylinder  as  often  as  may  be  necesaary  in  onJer  to  clean  it.  Hf. 
Lawrence,  of  London,  and,  following  him,  tome  other  sargeons,  jinfir 
not  to  use  the  canula.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  kept  apart  by  * 
wire  which  passes  around  the  nock,  or  a  little  of  the  trachea  is  nmorei 
BO  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  aperture.  The  reader  is  refeired  for  pv- 
ticulars  regardiog  this  mode  of  operating  to  recent  treatises  on  operatjro 
surgery. 

After  the  operation  bat  little  medication  is  required.  The  paticnl 
should  be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement.  His  diet  should  ht 
mainly  liquid,  and  of  the  most  nourishing  character,  with  the  free  dk 
of  stimulants  which  the  conatitntional  disease,  diphtheiia,  reijaires.  h  s 
few  days,  if  the  symptoms  abate,  tlie  aperture  may  from  time  to  time  b« 
closed  with  the  finger  Jifter  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  larynx  be  free  from  obstruction.  If  bronchiliB  or  hronclio- 
pneumonia  arise,  the  oil-silk  jacket,  with  count«r-irritatitin  to  tiie  cbea, 
is  required,  and  quinine,  digitalis,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  aloobolic 
stimulants  should  be  ordered. 
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IxPLAHMATiON  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchitis,  i«  probably  ^ht 
most  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  It  is  usually  associated  with  more  ur 
less  inflammation  of  the  macous  membrane  of  the  nostriU,  larynx,  and 
trachea.  We  deugnate  the  disease  corysa,  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  inflammation  predominates.  Sometimes 
bronchitis  occurs  with  but  slight  inflainmation  elsewhere,  and  often  the 
Goryu  and  laryngitis  abate  while  the  bronchitis  is  still  active. 

Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.     The  aee- 
ondary  form  is  common   in   connection   with   measles,   boopiag-coiq 
pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  uncomnion  in  » 
fever,  variola,  remittent  and  continued  fevers.      Bronchitis  is  acute,  i 
acute,  or  chronic,  and  according  to  its  extent  it  is  mild  or  »evc 
smallest  bronchial  tubes  are  involved,   the  IntlammHtion   is 
capillary  hmnchitis.  a  term  not  well  chosen,  but  whi^-h  it  is  coi 
employ  in  a  description  of  the  malady.      Bronchitis  is  commonly  biki 
affecting  the  tubes  on  the  two  sides  with  abr.nt  pfjual  intensity. 
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doe  to  tubercles,  or  to  pQeninonia,  it  is  apt  to  be  unilateral,  being  con- 
fined to  tliose  tubcR  or  nearly  to  those  which  are  anrronnded  by  tabercu- 
lar  or  inflammatory  prod  nut. 

Oauseb. — The  caase»  of  ftecondnry  bronchitis  nre  obviously  the  dis- 
eases in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  ciiuse  of  primary  bron- 
chitis is  the  same  as  thut  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  or  uoryza,  namely, 
Biiilden  change  of  lemperoture  from  warm  to  cold,  exposure  to  currents 
of  air,  the  practice  of  sending  children  without  sufficient  clothing  from 
healed  rooms  into  the  open  air,  the  throwing  off  of  bedclothes  al  night, 
etc.  Dentition  is  also  an  occasional  cause,  since  some  children  have 
attacks  which  coincide  with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  of 
dentition  is  usually  purely  a  nervous  affection  ;  but  in  other  instances  it 
is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  mucoua  secretion,  and  is  evidently  de- 
pendent on  a  mild  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Charactkrb. — In  the  most  common  form  of  bronchitis 
the  lai^r  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They  are  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation in  most  of  those  cases  which  are  designated  "  colds"  by  fam- 
ilies, and  which  are  often  treated  without  the  aid  of  the  physician.  The 
lining  menibruoc  of  the  bronchial  tubes  presents  the  ordinary  anatomical 
characters  of  mucous  infiammations.  It  is  reddened  uniformly  or  in 
patches,  intensely,  or  in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborescence, 
ttccordiog  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested,  and  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  se- 
cretory function  is  re-esUblished,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  ihin  und 
transparent  mucus.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  secretion  becomes  thicker, 
consisting  of  mucus  and  pus,  Miicd  with  these  substances  are  epithelial 
cells,  which  are  exfoliated  in  abundance  from  the  inflamed  surface.  At 
the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  more  or  less 
softened.  If  the  inflammation  be  severe,  the  vessels  of  the  subnutcoua 
connective  tissue  are  also  injected. 

Usnaliy,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate.  Gradually  the  in- 
flamed membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consistence,  thickness,  and  vascu- 
larity, and  with  this  return  to  the  healthy  state  the  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  and  most  common, 
there  is  no  ulceration,  and  nirely  any  pseuilo-memiirauons  formation,  if  the 
disease  be  idiopathic.  Pseudo- membranous  bronchitis  is  not  unusual  aa 
an  accompaniment  of  pseudo-niembranoiis  laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  lo  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  aimple  affection,  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  down- 
ward. Commencing  in  the  larger,  it  gradually  invades  the  smaller  tubes 
o  the  extensiiin  of  erysipelas  upon  the  skin.     Mori) 
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rarely  the  tDflomm&tion  comnieiiccs  simultoocouslj'  in  ibe  lar^r  utd 
siuullur  tubes.  Now  the  gravity  of  bronchitiB  is  proportJOD)it«  to  ike 
degr««  of  its  estenHion  downward.  It  uiay  stop  at  any  point  in  its  ppsg- 
ress,  hut  if  it  reach  the  smaller  tubes  it  it  one  of  the  most  aeriocs  ifftc- 
tions  of  early  life. 

The  mucous  membraDe  of  the  minute  tubes,  those  next  to  the  ui-c«Ui,  _ 
is  delkate,  with  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  it  frequent^ 
at  post-mortem  cxBiuinations,  does  not  pri^sout  to  the  oye  llioac  d 
inflammatory  chaugoH  which  arc  observed  in  tubes  of  \axge  diameter, 
is  sometimes  not  notably  thickened,  nor  its  vascularity  much  increased, 
even  whi;n  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  Bymptoma  il.at  it  wm  tb« 
seat  of  active  phlegmasia.  As  we  pass  from  these  minute  tabes  to  thaw 
of  larger  calibre,  the  inflammatory  lesions  become  more  distinct.  Tbi 
inflammation  prodnces  minute  and  abundant  points  of  rednesa,  and  tbt 
membrane  is  evidently  thickened  ;  often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under  the  aga  oCfl 
three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  lai^o  proportio 
are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  danger  is  apparent.     It  is  with  difficoB 
that  the  paUent  with  capillary  bronchitis  can,  by  the  effort  of  cuugl: 
free  the  tubes  from   the  secretions  which  arc  constantlv  collecting  j| 
thero.     In  weakly  children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  expectoratioo'l^ 
most  difGcuit,  and  hence  the  great  and  increasing  dyspncsa  from  nlucK 
■uch  patients  sufier. 

In  severe  and  unfavorable  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  are  cldefiy  those 
in  which  the  small  as  well  as  large  tubes  are  inflamed,  the  following  ■ 
tomical  changes  commonly  occur  :  The  muco-purulcnt  secretiiin,  whioh'^ 
tenacious,  collects  more  rapidly  in  the  smaller  tubes  than  it  i: 
rated  by  the  child,  whoxe  strength  begins  to  be  exhausted.  The  accninl 
lation  of  the  secretJon  is  chiefly  in  the  tubes  which  lie  in  the  posterior  i 
inferior  portions  of  the  lung.  As  the  obstruction  from  the  muco-pusii 
creases  in  th  'se  tub  less  and  less  ^r  passes  through  them  into  tl 
alveoli  w  h  wh  h  by  communicate,  while  the  nuantity  of  air  which 
posses   hrou  h    h  bstructed  tubes  into  the  anterior  and  superior  por- 

tions of  h  I  g  p  portionately  increased.  The  effect,  as  regards  tl 
state  i)f   h    1     g  I   iouB.     In  cases  having  a  fatal  issue,  and  in 

weure  I  f  all  to  inspect  the  lesions,  we  find  that  the  lowi 
inferior  portions  of  the  organ,  from  which  mr  wiw  to  a  greater  or  lua  1; 
tent  excluded,  have  a  diminished  crepitation,  tlial  they  lie  a  little  1 
the  general  level,  or  that  certain  lobules  do,  and  that  they  present  a  o 
gested  appearance,  for  while  they  conttdn  too  little  air  they  have  I 
excess  of  blood.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  upper  and  anterior  part*  a 
the  organ,  perhaps  the  entire  upper  lobe,  contain  more  than  the  nora 
quantity  of  air,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  general  level.  There  is  distent 
of  the  alveoli  in  those  parts,   so  that  they  are  probably  risible  t 
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D&ked  eye,  and  may  appear  to  be  emphy^niatoUB,  but  tbU  U  a  state  dis- 
tinct from  emphysema.  It  Is  merely  an  inflation  o(  the  alveoli  to  nearly 
their  fnll  capufilj. 

Here  atiil  there,  in  the  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  inflation  has  been 
incomplete,  lobuloR  may  bo  observed  which  are  entirely  eollapsed,  having 
a  dusky  red  color  and  no  crepitation  ;  while  in  other  parts,  if  the  bron- 
chitis have  continaed  some  days,  there  may  be  nodules  of  pneumonia. 
The  incised  surface  of  those  portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  access  of 
air  has  been  prevented,  whether  they  arc  eollapBed  fully,  or  partially  or 
not,  has  a  reddish  color  from  congeition,  and  is  moist  from  serum  and 
blood.  On  compressing  the  lung,  the  tnu co-purulent  secretion  appears 
upon  the  surface  in  points.  Laving  escaped  from  the  divided  ends  of  the 
tubes.  For  other  facte  relating  to  atelectasis,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  in  which  this  malady  is  described. 

Exceptionally  even  when  not  accompanied  by  laryngeal  croup,  fibrin- 
ous exudation  occurs  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  forming  a  delicate  film,  here 
and  there,  and  readily  detached  from  the  surface  underneath,  while  in 
rare  instances  it  occurs  as  a  firm  and  continuous  membrane,  forming  a 
mould  of  the  tubes,  increasing  greatly  the  dyspniea,  and  constituting  a 
true  bronchial  croup.  If  the  patient  with  severe  bronchitis  survive,  the 
inflammation  of  tho  mucous  membrane  soon  begins  to  abate.  The  tubes 
which  have  been  the  scat  of  the  disease,  and  the  alvooU  which  have  been 
secondarily  involved,  may  return  to  their  normal  state  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  but  in  other  instances  such  anatomical  changes  occur  in  them, 
even  when  there  is  no  pneumonia,  nor  atelectasis,  that  full  restoration  to 
their  norma!  state  is  necessarily  somewhat  slow.  When  the  function  of  a 
lobule  ceases,  as  it  does  when  the  tube  leading  to  it  is  obstructed,  not 
only  hyperemia  occurs  with  or  without  collapse,  as  already  stated,  but  its 
cells  and  nuclei,  and  perhaps  other  parts,  begin  to  undergo  fatty  degene- 
ration. These  elements  become  granular,  somewhat  enlarged  and  opaque, 
and  here  and  there  mixed  with  them  are  other  large  cells  tilled  with  oil- 
globules.  These  are  the  compound  granular  cells  of  pathologists,  and, 
occurring  in  this  situation,  are  produced  by  metamorphoses  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells.  They  are  epithelial  cells  which  have  prc^rusaed  more  rapidly 
than  others  in  fatty  degeneration,  having  reached  that  stage  of  it  which 
immediately  precedes  liquefaction.  We  often  with  the  microscope  ob- 
serve not  only  these  corpuscles,  but  their  fragments  as  they  are  dissolv- 
ing. 

Minute  abucesses,  nsually  directly  under  the  pleura,  have  occasionally 
been  observed  at  tlie  autopsies  of  those  who  have  recently  had  general 
bronchitis,  and  pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  minute  bronchia]  tubes,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  each  is 
not  nsually  more  than  one  or  two  drops.     The  most  reasonable  view  of 
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their  cauaation  is  that  they  are  produced  in  the  tcrmiDal  tubes  nhere  tbe 
mucuB  and  pus  collocL  The  pus  acts  as  au  irritant  and  causes  influimii- 
tion,  and  the  inflammation  increaaca  the  quantity  of  pus.  The  walls  of 
the  tube  which  is  now  the  seat  of  an  abscess  are  destroyed  by  olceratioD, 
and  probably,  also,  some  of  the  contiguous  wr-cells.  The  little  cavity  it 
soon  surrounded  by  a  delii^ate  miunbrane,  tbe  same  in  character,  tboo^ 
lesH  ihick  and  firm,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  walls  of  lai^r  abaeenea. 
The  pus  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  this  liquid,  or  it  may  be  tioged 
by  tbe  presence  of  blood-cells,  or  again  it  may  be  thick  from  partial  ab 
sorption  of  tbe  liquor  puris  so  aa  to  resemble  softened  tubercle. 

Thi^  abscess  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  centre  of  a  collapsed  lobnlt. 
In  certun  cases  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  produce 
circumscribed  pleurisy,  with  adhesion  of  the  costal  and  Tisceral  pleura.  At 
the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  on  separating  the  adhesiuus  and  Nttempdnc 
insufflation,  t)ie  air  passes  through  the  aperture,  so  that  the  lung  on  thd 
aide  cannot  be  inflated  unless  the  aperture  be  cloecd.  Occasionally 
pneurao-thorax  results  from  opeuing  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  severe  protracted  bronchitis  dilatation  of  cert^n  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  Boroetimes  results.  The  alveoli  in  tbe  upper  lobe«  may  also  be  dis- 
tended bevond  their  phyaiological  capacity,  so  as  to  produce  empbyteina, 
but  as  we  have  stated  above,  their  maximum  distension  within  phyuoloe- 
ical  limits,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  emphysema.  KmphTsema  in  tbt 
upper  lobes  is  common  in  feeble  young  children,  with  relaxed  and  weak- 
ened tissues,  occurring  even  without  any  severe  disease  of  the  rwpintoiy 
oi^ns.  It  may  be  vesicular  or  interstitial.  If  it  be  interBtiU«l  tbe  out 
of  air  often  attain  considerable  size,  lying  as  wedges  between  the  alve^ 
or  like  little  bladders  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  not  diffieolt  bt 
understand  how  emphysema  oecura  in  severe  broocbiljs,  since  the  tit 
partly  arrested  in  the  tubes  leading  to  the  lower  lobes  enters  the  app«r 
lobes  in  increased  volume  and  force. 

SruPTOMB. — It  is  evident,  from  tbe  description  which  has  been  g 
of  the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symptoms  vwy  g 
in  severity  in  different  patients.      It  usually  commences  with  more  « 
coryza.     The  symptoms  are  headache,  flushed  face,  elevation  of  tempc 
tnre,  acceleration  and  fulnet«  of  pulse.     In  the  mildest  cases  these  symp^ 
toms  are  scarcely  appreciable.     The  child  is  observed  to  sneeze  and  b 
some  defluxion  from  tbe  nortrils.  and  this  is  followed  by  t 
mild,  almost  painlcHS,  cough,  which  declines  in  the  course  of  a  few  day! 
The  respiration  and  pulse  are  scarcely  accelerated,  and  the  appetite  U 
slightly  impaired.     There  may  be  a  little  fretfnlnesa,  but  tbe  ehild  it 
confined  to  his  bed  or  room,  and  usually  amuses  himself  with  his  play*' 
things.     Auscultation  in  these  mild  cases  reveals  coarse  mucuus  r4iesil 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  while  the  smaller  tubes  are  free  froin  mncn 
Sibilant  and  sonorous  rftles  are  also  observed,  especially  in 
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ment  of  the  bronchitis,  at  which  time  the  secretion  of  mncus  is  suppressed 
or  scanty.  The  congb  in  the  coin  men  cement  is  for  the  same  reason  dry. 
Il  hecomes  looser  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  sputum  conaisting  of 
frothy  mucus,  with  the  admixturu  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  The  pus 
becomes  more  abundant  as  the  discaae  continues.  Expectoration  from  the 
mouth  does  not  usually  occur  till  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  ; 
imder  this  age  the  sputum  is  ordinarily  swallowed. 

The  mild  fonn  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which  only  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  arc  affected,  is  common  to  all  periods  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  disease  is  also  of  common 
occurrence,  esclusive  of  those  cases  in  which  the  minute  branches  of  the 
bronchial  tree  are  affected.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  bronchial  inflammation  to  estend  downward,  and  symptoms 
■re  proportionate  in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension.  In  severe  bron- 
chitis the  poise  rises  to  1'20  or  \^0  per  minute,  and  the  respiration  is  in  a 
correnponding  degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  painful, 
the  pain  being  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often  there  is  a  steady  dull 
pain  in  this  region.  The  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering,  the 
temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired 
or  lost.  There  is  frequently  an  exacerbation  of  avrnptoms  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  Depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  inspi- 
ration, and  dilatation  of  t)ie  alie  uui,  accompany  grave  attacks  of  the  in- 
flammation, 

Auscultation  in  severe  bronchitis  reveals  the  presence  of  r&les  in  all 
parts  of  the  chest,  sibilant  and  sonorous  sparingly,  coarse  mucous  and 
snbcrepitant  more  abunOantly. 

General  bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh,  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
this  inflammation,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis,  which  is  limited  to  the 
larger  tabes,  or  to  the  larger  tubes  and  those  of  medium  siEe.  It  may 
commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily  il  results  from  the  milder  form 
of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  at  first  are  such  as  occur  in  the  common 
form  of  bronchial  inflammation,  but  instead  of  abating  or  remaining  sta- 
tionary, they  gradually  increase  in  severity  till,  suddenly,  marked  dysp- 
n<Ba  supervenes.  The  inflammation  baa  now  reached  the  minut«  tubes, 
and  what  promised  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis  becomes  one  of 
great  severity  and  danger. 

The  respiration  in  severe  bronchitis  is  short  and  hurried.  Siviy  to 
eighty  inspirations  per  minute  are  not  infrequent,  while  the  pulse  also  is 
greatly  accelerated.  atUining  as  high  a  number  as  140  to  160  or  180  beats 
p«r  minute.  The  cough  is  frequent,  and  the  sputum,  which  collects  in 
abnndance,  is  expectorated  with  difliculty.  If  exjiectoraled  so  as  to  he  ex- 
anained,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  frothy  mucus  with  epithelial 
cells.  After  a  few  days,  if  tile  patient  live,  it  becomes  more  purulent. 
Sometimes,  as  In  brimchitis  of  the  adult,  streaks  of  bliMwl  appear  upon  the 
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ntDcns.  In  the  iirst  days  of  severe  acute  brunuhitis,  tlie  tcnipetatanln 
considerably  elevated,  the  face  flushed  and  breathing  oppressed.  Hh 
patient  is  restless,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another,  seeldtgl 
in  vain  for  relief.  The  digestive  function  is  impaired,  aa  in  all  severe  io- 
flammations  ;  the  tangue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  light  fnr  ;  the  ^pe- 
tite is  nearly  or  quit«  lost.  The  niireing  infant  nurses  vith  difficulty,  fn- 
qnently  relinquishing  the  breast  on  account  of  the  dyspniea  ;  older  chil- 
dren take  no  solid  food  in  consequence  of  the  anorexia  and  the  dyRpniM. 
and  even  drinks  arc  swallowed  hastily  and  apparently  without  relish,  snee 
deglutition  interferes  with  respiration.  On  auscultation  in  bronchilii.  of 
the  minul«  tubes,  sibilant,  and  after  a  day  or  two  subcrcpiUuit,  r&les  an 
observed  in  every  part  of  the  chest.  Percussion  elicits  a  good  reeonani^e, 
unless  the  substance  of  the  hmg  have  become  involved.  As  the  diKUe 
approaches  a  fatal  termination,  the  pulse  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  tli* 
respiration  is  also  in  a  corresponding  degree  frequent  and  panUng,  the  in- 
spiration being  accompanied  by  marked  infra-mam niary  deprouion  anil 
dilatation  of  the  alio  nasi.  The  face  becomes  pallid,  the  prolabia  livid. 
and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  livid  and  cool.  The  mucus  an<l  pus,  accumU' 
lating  in  the  air-passages,  increase  more  and  more  tlie  obstruction  l>>  the 
entrance  of  air,  and,  finally,  death  occurs  from  apnuia.  The  nursing  in- 
fant usually  ceases  to  nurse  for  several  hours  before  death,  and  a  state  of 
stupor  commonly  precedes  the  fatal  event,  duo  to  the  ac«umu)aUon  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  tlie  blood.  In  young  infants,  especially  those  under  tlie  tip 
of  six  months,  not  only  in  bronchitis  of  the  minute  tubes,  but  in  scien 
ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  often  observed,  toward  the  close  of  life,  inter- 
mission in  the  respiration.  It  occurs  after  every  sii  or  eight  or  ten  respi- 
rations, and  equids  in  duration  the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps,  half  a  doieii 
respiratory  movements.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unfavorable  proignosUc  sign, 
but  some  recover  by  stimulation  in  whom  it  occurs. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation.     In  the  mildest  form,   the   patient  is  convalescent  t 
three  or  four  days,  and,  in  severer  forms  that  terminate  favorably,  ( 
disease  begins,  ordinarily,  to  decline  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  9 
the  second.     The  progress  of  bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  ii 
children  than  in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.     When  convalescence j| 
fully  established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue  tJiree  o 
weeks,  though  gradually  declining.     It  is  loose  and    pitiless,   a 
■scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  oc<!urs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in  i 
general  bronchitis.     The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same  extent  a 
intensity  of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the  fatal  rcsnlt. 
ordinary  duration  of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from  six  to  eight  days.     I 
patient  pass  beyond  the  tenth  day,  decline  of  the  inflammation  m»,y  b 
:iin!idently  expected,  and  recovery,  nnless  there  be  a  complication. 
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Occaaionallj  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months  before 
it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronic  form  may  result  from  mild,  as  well  as 
severe,  bronchitis.  The  acute  fever  and  accelerated  respiration  which 
characterize  the  acute  afEection  abate,  and  the  general  health  is  nearly  or 
quite  restored  ;  but  an  occasional  cough  continues,  and  the  respiration  is 
often  audible,  from  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or  from  thick- 
ening  of  the  raucous  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  moderate  febrile 
movement,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  auscultation, 
coarse  mucous,  with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous,  rklea  are  observed  in 
the  chest. 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations.     The 
disease  often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its  speedy 
cure,  when  all  the  symptoms  are  intensified.     The  exacerbations  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has  been  a  considerable 
time  inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  cold.     Even  when 
the  disease  is  entirely  relieved,  it  is  very  apt  to  return  by  exposure  to 
caitents  of  air  or  changes  of  temperature.     Chronic  bronchitis  occurs 
most   frequently    in   the   winter   and   in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the 
weather  is  changeable,  and  is  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the 
year.     Many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  or  with  emphysema.     The  general  health  in  this  form 
of  bronchitis,  when  not  dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,   ordinarily 
remains  good.     Tubercular  bronchitis,  which  is  the  result  of  a  grave  dis. 
ease,  does  not  require  separate  consideration.     It  is  attended  with  emaci- 
ation, and  is  obstinate  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  affection. 
It  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  tubercular  matter  lying  against  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can  ordinarily  be  diagnosticated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  respiration  and  cough.     The  absence  of  hoarseness,  stridu- 
Jous  inspiration,  and  croupy  cough,  excludes  laryngitis  ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  expiratory  moan  and  of  the  stitch-like  pain  on  coughing,  which 
characterize  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  excludes  those  diseases.     Accurate 
diagnosis,  however,  can  be  most  readily  made  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion.     Examination  of  the  chest  enables  us  to  state  with  positiveness,  not 
only  the  nature,  but  the  extent  of  the  affection.     If  the  inflammation  bo 
confined   to   the   larger   bronchial   tubes,  coarse  rales  are  discovered  in 
them,  while  finer  mucous  r&les  are  absent.     If  the  bronchitis  be  in  the 
minuto  tubes,  subcrepitant  r^lcs  are  discovered  in   them.      Percussion 
gives  clear  resonance  on  both  sides,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
collapse  or  pneumonia  has  supervened. 

Proonosis. — Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  broncliial  tubes,  or  to 

these  and  those  of  medium  size,  terminates  favorably  in  a  large  majority 

of  cases.     Occasionally,  severe  inflammation,  not  extending  to  the  smaller 

tabes,  proves  fatal  in  young  infants,   or  those  of   feeble  constitution. 
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Bronchitis   extendinp^   to   the   minute  tubes,   is,    on  the  other  hand, 
disease  of  great  danger.     It  may  be  fatal  at  any  period  of  childhood,  b 
the  younger  the  patients  and  more  feeble,  the  greater  the  proportion  *- 
deaths.     Under  the  age  of  one  year,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  di; 
of  early  life. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  commencement  of   all  cases  of   bronchitis 
average  severity  in  the  young  child,  should  be  guarded,  on  account  of     ^. 
tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  extend,  as  has  been  already  stated  in      ^ 
preceding  pages.     After  five  or  six  days  extension  ceases,  and,  if  du^ 
that  time  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms  occurs,  the  prog^j^  • 
is  favorable.     Signs  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  result  are  increa%f|}^ 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  diflScult  and  scanty  expectoratioo 
restlessness,  a  countenance  expressive  of  suffering,  and  a  progressiveij 
greater  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  determined  bv 
auscultation.     Pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities,  lividity  of 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  drowsiness,  diroinution  of 
cough,  while  the  mucus  and  pus   accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and, 
in  young  children,  intermissions  in  the  respiration,  indicate  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.     Cases  may,   however,   recover  by  proper   treatment, 
although  the  symptoms  are  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  favorable  prognostic  signs  of  bron- 
chitis. This  disease,  when  fully  established,  continues  a  certain  nomber 
of  days,  whatever  remedial  measures  are  employed,  and,  if  the  symptoms 
do  not  increase  in  severity  during  the  first  five  or  six  days,  a  favorable 
result  is  highly  probable.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ordina- 
rily favorable,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  provided  that  no  emaciation 
occur.  If  there  be  emaciation,  the  bronchitis  may  be  due  to  tubercles  in 
the  bronchial  glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis  is  unfavor- 
able. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and  perhaps 
even  prevented,  by  an  emetic  employed  in  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath.  The  physician  is  not,  how- 
ever, ordinarily  called  sufficiently  early  to  render  this  treatment  effectual. 
The  remedial  measures  proper  for  this  disease  vary  greatly,  according  to 
the  stage  and  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  tubesj  requires  simple  measures. 
A  laxative  may  be  employed,  with  a  mild  expectorant,  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  should  be  produced  by  camphorated  oil,  or  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  a  sinapism.  I  have  sometimes  ordered  for  these 
cases  a  mixture  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his 
letters  to  a  young  physician.  **  For  young  children,"  .  .  .  says 
he,  **  I  employ  the  following  :  Take  of  either  almond  or  olive  oil,  of 
syrup  of  squills,  of  any  agreeable  syrup,  and  of  mucilage  of  gam  acada, 
equal  parts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this  mixture,  a  teaspoonfal  may  be  given  to 
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ft  child  at  two  years  of  age  ;  a  little  less  if  younger,  and  iocreaaed  if  older, 
BO  us  to  double  tho  dose  to  one  in  the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given 
from  three  to  six  times  In  the  twenty-four  lioun.  Sometimes  a  little 
opiate  must  bo  added  at  night  to  appease  an  urgent  cuugh."     These  cases 
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Bronchitis,  extending  beyond  the  primary  c 
eiona,  requires  more  careful  watching  and  mo) 
abstractioD  of  blood  by  leeches,  or  otherwise 
trc&tment  of  bronchitis,  OccaBionally,  if  tho  ii 
the  symptoms  urgent,  tnodcrulc  abstraction  of  blood  at  an  early  period 
might  perhaps  be  useful,  but  the  umploymcut  of  cardial  sedatives,  as 
aconite  or  digitalis,  under  auch  circumstances  is  generally  preferable. 

As  a  rule,  actively  depressing  agents  should  be  avoided  in  the  treatment 
of  bronchitis  in  piitients  under  the  age  of  two  years  ;  and,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  BQstaining  remedies  are  in  a  targe  proportion  of  cases  required  after 
the  first  two  or  three  days.  Many  infants  with  bronchitis  ore  socriliced 
in  eonsequcncc  of  the  old  theory,  which  still  influences  medical  practice, 
that  an  inflammation,  with  its  increased  force  of  circulation,  is  necessarily 
best  controlled  by  depletory  and  sedative  measures.  Remedies  too  de- 
pressing are  prescribed,  and  with  a  less  favorable  re»ult  tlian  woulil  fol- 
low the  use  of  BusUdning  measures  or  even  a  strictly  expectant  course  of 
treatment. 

What  is,  therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  treating  bronchitis,  severe  or 
of  ordinary  gravity,  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood  !  It  is  supposed 
that  the  phyucian  is  called  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  or 
that,  if  he  have  seen  tho  patient  at  the  commencement,  and  have  prescribed 
an  emetic,  it  has  failed  to  throw  ofl  the  disease.  A  large  emollient  poul- 
tice not  thicker  than  the  cover  of  a  book,  so  wet  as  to  produce  constant 
moisture  of  the  surface,  and  sufficiently  irritating  to  produce  constant 
redness  without  neceasilating  its  removal,  should  bo  applied  to  the  front, 
aides,  and  back  of  the  chest,  and  over  it  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed.  I  prefer 
a  poultice  of  the  following  : 

9.   Pulv.  «in>fdi.  Su: 

Pitlv.  setnlD.  lioi.   5  vlij.     Ulace. 

Local  treatment  in  bronchitis  is  very  important.  The  exact  mode  of 
applying  it,  or  the  substances  used,  matters  little,  provided  that  it  meets 
the  indication,  which  is  twofold — namely,  derivation  to  the  surface,  and 
the  application  to  it  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Such  applications  are 
found,  by  experience,  to  give  most  reUef.  Warmth  and  moisture  are 
fumirhed  by  cataplasms  most  conveniently,  or  by  warm-water  applications 
onder  oil-silk.  Instead  of  the  sinapised  poultice,  it  is  better  for  infanta 
under  the  age  of  six  months  to  apply  a  light  flaxseed  poultice  with  cam- 
phorated oil  smeared  over  its  nndcr  surface. 
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Derivation  to  the  surface,  early  made  and  repeated,  tends  to  check  the 
downward  extension  of  bronchitis  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  vesicate,  or 
to  produce  anything  more  than  moderate  and  continued  redness.  Often 
improvement  in  symptoms  is  observed,  especially  less  dyspnoea  and  rest- 
lessness,  immediately  on  the  employment  of  the  local  measures  recom- 
mended above.  If  the  bronchitis  have  that  severity  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided  febrile  movement,  accelerated  respiration  or  pain  on  coughing,  thic 
external  treatment  should  in  ray  opinion  always  be  employed,  bat  if  the 
disease  be  so  mild  that  these  symptoms  arc  absent  the  case  will  probably 
do  well  without  it.  The  internal  treatment  appropriate  for  bronchitis 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  inflam. 
mation,  whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary.     The  following  formula;  will 

be  found  useful  : 

9.  AmmoD.  carhonat.,  gr,  viij  ; 
Syr.  baL  tolut. ,  S  ss ; 
Aquae,  !^i88.    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonfal  every  two  or  three  hours  for  an  infant  of  three  months. 
Instead  of  the  carbonate,  twice  its  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammooia  may  be 
prescribed. 

Infants  of  this  age  usually  require  also  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  six  or 
eight  drops  of  brandy  every  hour  or  two. 

9.  Spts.  SBther.  nitr.,  3j  ; 
Syr.  ipecacaanhee, 
01.  riclni.,  aa  3ij ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolnt.,  sj.    Miaoe. 

Dooe,  one  teaspoonf nl  every  two  to  four  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old  with 
acute  primary  bronchitis. 

9.  Syr.  ipecacuanhee,  3  ij  ; 
Potas.  acetat.,  gr.  xvj-3s8; 
Syr.  simplicis,  3  xiv.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  an  infant  of  six  months  with  acute  primary  bronchitis. 

Medicines  which  exert  a  greater  controlling  effect  upon  the  action  of  the 
heart  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  often  required  during  the 
progress  of  severe  bronchitis,  namely,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient 
is  weakly,  while  the  pulse  is  unusually  rapid  and  temperature  elevated. 
One  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added  as  a  heart  tonic  to 
each  dose  of  the  prescription  for  a  patient  of  six  months  to  two  years. 
For  children  over  the  age  of  two  years,  whose  previous  health  has  been 
good,  aconite  is  preferable  as  a  cardiac  sedative.  The  following  will  \>« 
found  a  useful  recipe  for  a  robust  child  of  five  years  : 

9.  Tinct.  rad.  aconit.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Syr.  scillsB  oomposit.,  3ij  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolnt.,  3  xiv.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours. 

The  medicine  should  be  omitted  or  given  at  a  longer  interval  if 
frequency  of  the  pulse  be  reduced.     I  have  nearly  abandoned  the  use 
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veratrum  viride  for  the  bronchitis  of  children  on  account  of  its  very  de- 
pressing effect.  If  there  be  restlessness,  Dover's  powder,  paregoric,  or 
syrup  of  poppy  should  be  administered  with  the  expectorant  mixture  or 
separately.  Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder,  the  tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  is 
a  useful  and  convenient  remedy  to  procure  sleep  in  these  cases.  It  may 
be  given  to  an  infant  of  one  year  in  one- drop  doses.  Agents  more  de- 
pressing than  ipecacuanha  should  not  be  administered  to  infants  under  the 
age  of  six  months,  even  in  the  commencement  of  acute  bronchitis. 

The  effect  of  the  stronger  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum 
viride,  in  the  bronchitis  of  children,  should  be  carefully  watched.     In 
general  they  should  be  administered  only  during  the  first  three  to  ^ve 
days  ;  but  if  the  child  be  robust,  with  full  and  strong  pulse,  they  may  be 
continued  longer.     In  many  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  bronchitis 
daring  its  active  period,  quinine  administered  with  or  without  digitalis,  is 
an  invaluable  remedy,   as  a  substitute  for  aconite   or  veratrum  viride. 
Like  those  agents,  it  diminishes  the  temperature  and  the  frequency  of 
pulse,  while  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  preserves  the  strength  of  the 
heart's  contractions.     This  effect  of  quinine,  which  has  only  in  recent 
years  been  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  is 
now  accepted  as  a  valuable  fact  in  therapeutics,  indicates  an  important 
use  for  this  agent  in  several  of  the  most  common  and  severe  diseases  of 
children,  as  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria.     While 
it  may  not  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  quickly  as  aconite,  or  to 
the  same  extent,  it  has  in  my  practice  been  equally  effectual  in  reducing 
the  temperature.     As  many  as  six  or  eight  grains  may  be  administered 
daily  in  divided  doses  to  a  child  of  two  or  three  years.     If  this  agent  be 
properly  administered,  and  the  dose  reduced  as  the  fever  abates,  cincho- 
nism,  at  least  so  as  to  be  mjurious,  seldom  occurs.     As  the  active  inflam- 
mation begins  to  abate,  simple  expectorant  mixtures  may  be  given,  as 
syrap  of  squills  or  ipecacuanha  in  spiritus  Minderen.     At  this  stage  of 
bronchitis,  it  is  usually  best  to  commence  the  use  of  stimulating  expecto- 
rants, and  they  are  required  in  nearly  all  cases  of  advanced  bronchitis. 
In  secondary  forms  of  the  disease,  as  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
hooping-cough  or  measles,  such  expectorants  should  be  employed  from 
the  first  ;  and  also  if  there  be  a  state  of  feebleness  or  cachexia,  although 
the  bronchitis  be  primary.     The  following  will  be  found  useful  prescrip- 
tions, the  digitalis  being  employed,  as  it  is  the  best  heart  tonic  with  which 
19 e  are  acquainted,  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  while  it 
gives  them  more  force  : 

9.  Tinct.  diflrital.,  gtt.  xij  ; 
Amnion,  mariat.,  5  as ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut., 
Aqutie.  &a  §j. 

Dose,  one  teaspoon ful  every  two  hoars  to  a  child  of  one  year. 
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B.   AninioD.  CArboniit.,  gr.  xvj-xi 
Tinct.  digilftl..  gn.  xiiv  ; 
Syr,  Bene-gie,   ;  ij  -, 
Eit.  glyryr,,  I  as; 
Aquii-,  Jiiv.     MiBr«, 
Dose,  one  icnHpoonfuI  evwy  iwo  or  three  boura  to 
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During  convaleeceiice  tlie  m«di(!ine  should  be  administered  lew  and  Is^ 
frequently,  or  in  smaller  dosuB.     EmeticB  in  ordinwy  cases  of  bronchi! 
are  not  required,  excopl  in  lbs  com  men  cent  eot.     In  severe  broncliil 
however,  especially  nhoii  tUe  smailer  tubes  are  inflamed,  they  s 
appear  to  be  useful.     The  cases  nhich  justify  their  adiainistnitioEifl 
those  in  which  mucus  and  pus  collect  in  the  lubes  more  rapidly  than  tJ 
are  expectorated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  urgent  dyapmea.   An  emetic  admi 
istered  under  such  circumstances  may  give  prninpl  and  decided  relief. 
The  object  to  be  gained  is  obviously  very  different  from  that  in  the  com- 
meneemeul  of  bronchitis,  and  such  agents  sbould  be  employed  i 
promptly,  with  the  least  possible  depression.     Turpeth   lutnernl  o: 
phat«  of  copper  is,  then,  the  proper  emetic.     The  former  may  be  givnl 
a  dose  of  three  graiua  ;  the  latter,  of  one  or  two  grains  to  a  child  t 
years  old.     If  there  be  considerable  sti'engtb  of  pulse  and   heat  and  d 
ness  of  surface,  ipecacuanha    may  be  administered.      If  there  be  ( 
deuces  of  exhaustion  stimnlantH  may  be  prescribed  immediately  I 
and  after  emeflis.     Infants  oppressed  by  the  accuuiulattuti  of 
pUB  may  soiuetiuies  be  relieved  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  fi 
This  provokes  vomiting,   and  the    viscid  mucus  which   collects  at  I 
entrance  of  the  glottis  is  removed  by  the  finger. 

In  secondary  bronchitis,  whatever  the  age,  in  primary  or  secondary,  i 
curring  in  infants  or  feeble  children,  the  diet  should,  as  a  role,  b 
tious  through  the  entire  disease.      Robust  patients,  or  those  who  h 
ordinary  health,  if  over  the  age  of  two  years,  and  affected  with  f 
bronchitis,  should  have  light  diet,  chiefly  farinaceous,  in  the  first  i 
of  the  attack,  after  which  animal  broths  are  proper.     Whatever  fi 
given  in  severe  bronchitis  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  since  the  a 
tite  is  lost,  while  the  thirst  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to  b 
fused. 

In  primary  bronchiUs,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholic  SI 
lante  are  not  required.     In  secondary  bronchitis  they  are  ofteu  I 
and  also  in  severe  primary  bronchitis,  if  there  be  dyapncea  with  e 
of  prostration.     The  occasional  loose  cough  which  is  often  present  d 
the   period    of    convalescence    requires  but   little   treatment  ; 
medicine  or  a  gently  stimulating  expectorant  may  be  given. 
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infants  the  lungs  do  not  iiodergo  inflation,  or  only 
a  portion  of  the  lobules  are  inflated,  to  tvit,  those  in  the  upper  lobes, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  organ  continues  unchanged  from  the  fcetal 
Btatc.  This  non-inflation  of  the  lung  is  designated  congenital  atfllectaeis. 
It  IS  not  due,  unless  in  rare  instances,  to  any  defect  or  vice  in  the  reapiru- 
tory  apparatus,  for  at  the  autopsies  of  cases  which  have  ended  fatally,  as 
most  cases  do,  at  an  early  period,  insufflation  is  easy,  there  being  no 
occlusion  of  th&  air- passages,  nor  unusual  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  Physicians  have  believed  that  in 
some  instances  ihey  discovered  the  cause  in  an  enlarged  thymus  gland, 
which  compressed  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  but  this  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  docs  not  exist  or  is  exceptional,  for  although  the  thymus  at  birth 
is  large,  having  nearly  the  size  of  an  unexpandod  lung,  it  has  not  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unduly  enlarged  in  most  atelectatic  cases  which  I  have  exam- 
ined after  death. 

The  ordinary  proximate  cause  of  atelectasis  nuonatonim  is  feebleness  of 
inspiration,  whether  due  to  general  debility,  as  in  infanta  bom  prema- 
turely, or  weakened  by  placental  hajmorrlmge  in  the  last  months  of  fcetal 
life,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  injury  of  the  brain  and  consequent 
impairment  of  the  function  of  the  pneuuiogastrics  during  birth.  I  have 
more  fully  treated  of  this  form  of  atelectasis  in  the  chapters  which  relate 
to  the  maladies  incidental  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  1o  these  the  reader 
is  referred. 

AcQi'iHBO  Atblbctabw,  or  collapse  of  lung,  is  less  extensive  than  con- 
genitAl  atelectasis,  being  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  and  often  to  only 
a  few  lobules.  It  occurs  chiefly  during  tlie  period  of  infancy  and  in  fee- 
ble children.  It  is  a  common  malady,  in  foundling  asylums,  in  wasted 
infants  who  perish  before  the  close  of  ttie  first  year.  1  have  fre<juently 
al  the  autopsies  of  such  infants  observed  it  along  the  thin  inferior  mar- 
gins of  the  lower  lobes,  and  in  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  left 
upper  lobe.  In  this  class  of  cases,  catarrb  of  the  branchial  tubes  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  agency  in  causing  the  collapse.  The  cause  is  found  in 
t^e  impaired  functional  activity  of  the  lungs.  In  the  state  of  debility  the 
heart  beats  feubly  and  the  stream  of  blood  from  it  to  the  lungs  is  small  and 
slow,  so  that  the  inspiration  of  a  small  amount  of  air  suffices  for  its  decar- 
bonization.     The  inspirations  also  are  seen  to  be  feeble,  cauaine  little  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Consequently  the  entire  lang  is  i 
perfectly  inflated,  as  is  seen  in  fatal  cases,  but  the  distant  thin  portions 
the  organ  are  least  expanded.  These  receiving  little  or  no  air,  soon  be 
to  contract  from  the  presence  of  the  elastic  tissue,  and  collapse  or  atel 
tasis  ensues. 

This  has  been   the  most  common  form  of  atelectasis  in  cases  of 


malady,  which  I  have  observed  in  foundling  asylums,  and  it  probably 
curred  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 

Another  cause  of  acquired  atelectasis  to  which  all  writers  allude  is  b/^^^ 
chial  catarrh,  which  commencing  in  the  larger  tubes  extends  down%^^ 
into  those  of  smallest  size.  By  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membm^g 
and  the  accumulation  of  viscid  muco-pus  which  cannot  be  expectorated 
certain  of  these  tubules  become  occluded,  so  that  the  inspired  air  is  shot  off 
from  the  alveoli  situated  beyond  them.  Occlusions  are  obviously  most 
apt  to  occur  in  the  bronchitis  of  feeble  infants,  whose  cough  has  little  ex- 
pulsive force,  so  that  debility  is  also  a  factor  in  the  production  of  this 
form  of  atelectasis.  The  portion  of  lung  withdrawn  from  the  respiratory 
function  soon  collapses,  the  air  which  it  contained  being  probably  in  part 
expired,  but  chiefly  absorbed. 

Atelectasis  is  not,  however,  so  important  or  frequent  a  complication  of 
bronchitis  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for  catarrhal  pneumonitis  due  to  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchioles  into  the  lung  has  been 
mistaken  for  it.  Solid  non-crepitant  nodules  or  portions  of  lung  are  fre- 
quently observed  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  perished  of  severe 
bronchitis,  and  these  may  be  atelectatic  or  pneumonic,  but  they  have  in 
my  observations  been  more  frequently  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  possibility  of  insufflating  these  solid  portions  when  removed  from 
the  body  after  death,  was  till  within  a  few  years  regarded  as  the  decisive 
proof  of  atelectasis.     But  this  is  now  known  to  be  no  test,  since  a  Inng 
solidified  by  recent  catarrhal  pneumonitis  can  be  almost  as  readily  iDflatcd 
as  that  which  is  collapsed.     Nevertheless,  the  inflated  pneumonic  lung  is 
more  solid  and  resisting  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  than 
IS  the  collapsed  lung.     The  decisive  proof  is  afforded  by  the  microscope, 
by   which  cell-proliferation  is  discovered  within  the  alveoli  in  catarrhal 
pneumonitis,  while  it  is  lacking  in  simple  collapse.     An  increase  of  the 
dyspnoea  not  infrequently  occurs  in  severe  infantile  bronchitis,  withont 
either  pneumonia  or  collapse  from  the  accumulation  in  the  bronchioles  oi 
the  secretion  which  is  with  difficulty  expectorated,  but  if  dulness  on  pcrcusi- 
sion  and  other  physical  signs  indicate  solidification  of  the  lung  at  soociA 
point,  of  course  pneumonia  or  collapse  has  occurred.    If  a  sufficient  amo«-"«i^^ 
of  lung  be  involved  to  produce  well-marked  physical  signs  the  disease  is       ^ 
most  instances  pneumonia  and  not  collapse,  though  it  may  be  the  lattflL-.*^^ 
Both  these  pathological  states  may,  however,  occur  in  the  same  lung 
complications  of  severe  bronchitis.     The  severe  paroxysmal  cough  of 
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tussis,  especially  when  accompanied  by  considerable  secretion,  is  apt  to 
produce  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lower  lobes,  while  it  causes  emphy- 
sema in  the  upper  lobes. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  resulting  from  bronchitis  gives  rise  to  no  new 
symptoms.  So  far  as  it  has  any  appreciable  effect  it  aggravates  certain 
symptoms  of  the  primary  disease,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a  small 
area  this  effect  is  not  very  marked.  When  a  bronchial  tube  is  so  occluded 
by  muco-pus  that  the  alveoli  with  which  it  communicates  collapse,  there 
is  ordinarily,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  accumulation  of  this  secretion 
in  other  tubes  throughout  the  lungs.  Therefore,  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  alveoli  with  which  these  tubes  communicate  is  slow  and  difficult,  but 
nsnally  without  complete  obstruction,  and  without  true  atelectasis,  but 
with  a  semi-collapse  such  as  we  obser\'e  in  fatal  croup.  This  explains  the 
dyspnoea  which  is  present  in  these  cases.  If  the  secretion  be  expectorated 
from  these  tubes  the  dyspnoea  abates,  even  if  the  plug  which  has  com- 
pletely occluded  a  tube  and  the  consequent  atelectasis  remain. 

Atelectasis  occurring  in  wasted  and  feeble  infants,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  force  of  the  inspirations,  does  not  in  most  instances  give 
rise  to  any  prominent  symptom,  since  it  occurs  chiefly  in  distant  thin 
portions  of  the  lungs.  I  have  observed  an  occasional  short,  nearly  pain- 
less cough  in  such  infants,  when  the  autopsy  revealed  no  pulmonary 
lesion  except  the  atelectasis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  portion  of  lung  which  is  affected  with 
recent  atelectasis  has  a  dark-brown  or  dark- bluish  color.     It  is  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  lung,  is  firm  and  non-crepitant  on  pressure, 
and  its  incised  surface  is  smooth.     Hyperasmia  supervenes,  for  a  portion 
of  lung  in  which  the  circulation  continues,  but  from  which  air  is  excluded, 
becomes  congested.     In  acquired  atelectasis  the  congestion  is  especially 
marked,  since  the  vessels  which  have  been  adapted  by  growth  for  a  larger 
area  are  compressed  into  one  of  smaller  extent,  so  that  they  become  tor- 
tuous and  bulging  within  the  lumina  of  the  alveoli,  while  the  free  flow  of 
Wood  through  them  is  retarded  by  the  constriction  of  the  elastic  fibres  of 
the  lung.     An  obvious  and  certain  result  of  the  hyperemia  is  the  transu- 
dation of  serum  into  the  alveoli,  producing  cedema.     This  union  of  pul- 
monary hypersemia  with  oedema  by  which  air  is  excluded  from  the  alveoli 
constitutes  the  state  known  to  pathologists  as  splenization,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  occurs  the  lung  depressed  by  the  atelectasis  rises  toward  the 
general  level.     It  may  even  rise  above  it,  and  it  now  has  a  doughy  elastic 
feel.    The  pathology  of  these  oedematous  atelectatic  spots,  heretofore  ob- 
scure, has  been  clearly  explained  by  Rindfleisch. 

If  the  patient  live,  and  the  atelectatic  lobules  do  not  soon  return  to  a 
state  of  health,  they  undergo  further  changes.  Rindfleisch  says  : 
"From  the  series"  (of  changes,  provided  inflammation  do  not  occur) 
"  we  especially  render  prominent  two  conditions,  inveterate  oedema  and 
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tlait/  induration.  BdI  inflammatiou  does  commoDly  occur  Hfl«r  » line  b 
a  collapsed  lung,"  Thoae  who  are  familiar  with  llie  poet-morKm  exua- 
inationfl  of  infants  will  fully  agree  with  Rinilfleiscli  when  be  sap : 
"  Splenizatjon,  quite  generally  taken,  appears  to  present  citnoniiDanly 
favorable  preliminary  conditions  for  the  oucurrence  of  iuflumraiiUirY 
changes.  It  may  directly  represent  the  initial  liyperasmis  of  acute  inB«n- 
mation,  and  bo  followed  by  lobular  and  lobar,  but  constsstly  catarrhal  in- 
filtratee."  It  is  well  known  by  pathologists  that  protracted  congesttoti, 
active  of  passive,  of  whatever  organ  or  tissue,  is  very  apt  to  pass  from  i 
stat«  of  simple  stasis  of  blood  to  one  of  eel  I -proliferation,  aud  the  atelec- 
tatic lung,  as  I  have  myself  observed  at  autopsies,  affords  a  common  n- 
araple  of  this,  1  have  several  times  made  or  have  procured  microscopic 
examinations  of  the  atelectatic  portjons  of  lungs  of  infants  who  had  dieil, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  wasted  and  enfeebled  state,  and  have  found  in 
them  clear  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  in- 
teresting fact,  therefore,  most  be  recognized,  that  atelectasis  fre<]uentiy 


to  present  the  cliaractcrs  of  onli- 
daubt  undergo  the  snnie  snbse<]DMit 
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passes  to  a  state  of  inflammation, 
nary  hypostatic  pneumonia,  and 
changes. 

Atelectasis,  when  recent  and  simple  or  uncomplicated,  may  soon  di 
pear  by  the  expectoration  of  the  obstructing  accretion,  if  »nch  bo  pi 
or  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  by  increased  force  of  inspiration.      If  it 
not  soon  disappear  it  undergoes  one  of  the  ulterior  diangee  i^loded 
above,  and  henceforth  the  symptoms  and  history  ore  those  of  the 
malady  which  has  supervened. 

TaE&TUENT. — The  treatment  of  acquired  atelecUsis  is  simple.      If  i 
recent  and  there  be  evidence  that  it  is  due  to  the  accumulation  <A 
secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic,  which  acts  promptly  and  ' 
the  least  possible  depression,  may  be  very  useful.     It  is  especially  indi- 
cated if  there  be  tittle  or  no  pucumonia,  the  strength  not  greatly  reducwl, 
and  there  be  dyspniea  with  insufficient  decarboni nation  of  blooil  in  c 
quence  of  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  iu   the  smaller   tnbes. 
emetic  which  acta  promptly  and  witli  little  prostration  may  aid  greatljr 
establishing  the  respiratory  function  in  collapHed  lobules,  by  cKpelling 
obstruction,  and  producing  a  freer  and  deeper  inspiration.      One  of 
best  if  not  tlie  best  emetic  for  this  purpose  is  sulphate  of  copper,  given 
a  dose  of  one  to  two  grains  to  a  cliild  of  one  year.     With  or  without 
use  of  the  emetic  our  main  relianue  nmst  be  on  sustaining  and  stimi 
measures,  by  which  the  congh,  the  cry,  and  the  inspirations  acquire 
volume  and  force.     Most  cases  require  alcoholic  stimulants  and  the 
moniupi  carbonate.     Rubefacient  applications  io  the  chest  are  also  ( 
monly  emjihiyed,  and  are  probably  useful. 
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In  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  pneiimonitiB  differs  but  little  in 
form  or  phenomena  from  that  of  the  adult,  being  ordinarily  primary  ex- 
cept as  it  depends  on  aa  irritant,  as  tubercles,  and  ext«Dding  rapidly  over 
one  or  more  entire  lobes.  In  those  under  the  age  of  three  years  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  aSection,  and  limited  to  a  part  of 
a  lobe.  Most  writers,  until  recently,  have  classified  cases  according  to 
their  origin  as  primary  and  secondary,  or  their  extent  as  lobar  and  [(■bular, 
or  their  duration  as  acute  or  chronic.  A  better  classification,  having  an 
anatomical  basis,  is  that  into  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  interstitial. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  air-cells,  with 
an  abundant  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  within  them,  and  the  cxada- 
tion  of  serum,  but  not  of  fibrin.  The  secondarj'  and  lobular  pneumoni- 
tis of  young  children,  alluded  to  above,  is  usually  of  this  character. 
Crtmpoug  pneumonitis  consists  also  in  an  inflammation  of  the  alveoli,  but 
with  an  abnndant  formation  of  pus-cells  within  them,  and  the  exudation 
of  fibrin  and  serum,  The  lobar  and  primary  pneumonitis  of  advanced 
children  and  adnlts  is  commonly  of  this  character.  In  both  catarrlial  and 
croupous  pneumonitis,  therefore,  the  solidification  of  the  lung  and  excln- 
uon  of  air  are  due  mainly  to  the  newly  formed  cellular  elements  with 
which  the  alveoli  are  filled,  though  the  source  and  nature  of  tliese  cells 
differ  in  the  two  diseases.  Intertlilial  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflam- 
mation and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  It  is  the 
chronic  pneumonia  of  authors,  resembling  in  many  respects,  in  its 
anatomical  and  clinical  characters,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  inflamma- 
tion which  produces  this  result  is  subacute,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  de- 
pendent on  some  persistent  local  disease  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  or 
lungs,  as  softened  or  cheesy  tubercles,  cancer,  abscesaea,  protracted  in- 
flammation of  the  alveoli  or  bronchioles,  whether  proiiuced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  duat  of  an  irritating  natnro  or  other  cause.  Interstitial  pneumonia 
is  much  more  rare  in  children  than  adults,  and,  as  it  presents  no  peculiar 
features  in  them,  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 

CAusftB. — Croapous  pneumonitis  in  most  cases  resulta  from  that  com- 
mon cause  of  inflammations — namely,  taking  cold.  It  commence?  as  a 
primary  disease  within  a  few  hours  after  exposure.  Catarrhal  pneumo- 
niUs,  in  exceptional  instances,  also  commences  abruptly  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease  from  the  same  cause,  but   being,  probably  in   nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
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secondary,   it  commonly  results    from   antecedent    pathological    8Utc^ 
which  we  will  enumerate. 

First.   Many  cases  result  from  bronchitis.     The  inflammation  extendi^' 
downward  engages  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  them  trave 
the  alveoli  of  one  or  more  lobules.     This  is  the  broncho-pnenmoni 
children  described  by  authors  ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  between 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months. 

Secondly.   Hypostasis,  or  passive  congestion,  is  an  important  factc:^^  • 
the  causation  of  many  cases,  and  in  feeble  infants  it  is  not  infrequou/yp 
the  sole  cause.     Infants  with  feeble  health  and  languid  circulation,  ly/^^ 
in  their  cribs  day  after  day  with  little  movement  of  the  body,  are  rerr 
liable  to  passive  congestion  of  the  depending  portions  of  their  lungs,  and 
this  by  and  by  eventuates  in  a  cell-proliferation  within  the  alveoIi—in 
other   words,    a   pneumonia   presenting   some   peculiarities,    but  of  the 
catarrhal  form.     In  foundling  hospitals,  where  feeble  infants  are  received 
and  treated,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  pathological  states,  and  is 
the  prevailing  form  of  pulmonary   inflammation.     It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  hypostatic  pneumonia.     Hence  physicians,  whose  observations 
have  been  largely  in  such  institutions,  have  almost  ignored  any  other  form 
of  pneumonia  in  infants.     Billard,  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  wrote 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  :  **  Pneumonia  of  infancy  presents  peculiar 
characters,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  same  affection  in  adults.     Instead 
of  being  an  idiopathic  affection  arising  from  irritation  developed  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  which  often 
excite  the  disease,  the  pneumonia  of  young  infants  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their  lungs.     Under  these  circumstances  this 

blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body It  would, 

therefore,  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  produces  hepatiza- 
tion, arises  in  infants,  in  general,  from  some  mechanical  or  physical 
cause."  Yalleix  also  states  that  he  found  the  lesions  of  pneumonia  in  a 
majority  of  the  infants  who  died  in  the  H6pital  des  Enfants  Trouves. 
The  statements  of  Valleix  are  applicable  also  to  the  Infants'  Hospital,  and 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  as  regards  those  cases  in 
which  death  results  from  chronic  disease.  Wo  shall  see  hereafter  that 
hypostatic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of  chronic 
infantile  entcro-colitis,  the  summer  complaint  of  the  cities. 

Thirdly.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  of  infants  sometitnes  results  from  coV 
lapse.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  hav^ 
died  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness,  portions  of  the  lungs  remo*^* 


It 


from  the  bronchi  collapsed,  as,  for  example,  the  thin  edges  of  the  inferL 
lobes,  and  the  tongue-like  process  of  the  upper  lobe,  the  process  whi*^*^^ 
lies  over  the  heart.     The  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  has  been 
bronchitis,  or  it  has  resulted  directly  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  i 
fant,  and  its  feeble  respirations.     Now,  a  collapsed  lung  soon  beco; 
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aftected  by  piisBive  congestion.  The  fanctional  activity  of  an  organ  favors 
circnlation  throagh  it,  and  if  the  function  be  aboliahed  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  part  Is  retarded,  and  stasis  uore  or  less  complete  results.  The 
hyperteniic  state  of  collapsed  pulmonary  lobules  presents  tbe  shiho 
anatomicAl  condition,  for  the  stipervcntion  of  pneumonia,  as  occurs  in 
cAses  of  hypostatic  congestion.  Consequently,  cell-proliferation  soon  be- 
gins in  the  collapsed  alveoli,  the  volume  of  the  affected  lung  increases, 
and  it  becomes  firmer  and  more  resisting  to  the  touch,  and  the  micro- 
scope reveals  the  characters  of  a  subacnte  but  genuine  cntarrhal  pneumo- 
nitis. 1  have  made  or  have  procured  microscopic  examinations  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  specimens,  and  have  found  the  alveoli  more  or 
l<;sa  filled  with  cells  of  the  epithelial  character.      (See  article  Atelectasis.) 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood  pneumonitis  results,  as  it 
more  frcqnently  does  in  the  adult,  from  aa  embolus  detached  from  a  clot, 
which  had  formed  in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of  cir- 
culation in  it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  tissues.  This  is  de- 
scribed by  writers  as  a  distinct  form  of  pneumonitis,  designated  eroboUc 
or  embolismal.     A  specimen  showing  this  p^   24 

mode  of  causation  was  exhibited  by  me  at 
the  New  York  Patiiological  Society,  in 
February,  1868.  An  infant,  bom  January 
SS,  1868,  of  strumous  parents,  had  been 
fretful,  hut  without  appreciable  ailment 
till  February  3d,  when  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  occurred  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  loft  leg,  a  little  below  the 
knee.  This  ertended  downward,  suppu- 
rated, and  the  pus  was  evacuated  February 
Sth.  In  the  mean  time  three  other  similar  inflammations  occurred,  two 
on  the  right  foot  and  leg,  and  the  other  over  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in 
the  right  infra- mammary  region.    Suppuration  occurred  in  all  of  these. 

On  February  Sth  this  infant  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  dyspnosa, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Numerous  minute  purifomi  collections  (for- 
merly called  metastatic  abscesses]  were  discovered  in  each  lung,  most  of 
them  scarcely  laiger  than  a  pin's  head.  One  of  tliem  on  the  right  side 
in  the  middle  lobe  connecting  with  A  bronchial  tube  had  ruptured  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  causing  pneumothorax,  collapse,  and  incipient  pleuritis. 

The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the  microscopic  appearance  of  this  soft- 
ened fibrin,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so  closely  resembled  pus. 

On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  the  emboli  had  produced  in  the  lo- 
bules where  they  had  lodged  litllu  more  Uian  congestion  or  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonitis  around  them.  Had  the  infant  lived  longer,  doubt- 
less the  ferments  or  the  vibriones,  which  some  consider  the  irritating  ele- 
ment of  emboli,  would  have  caused  a  greater  amount  of  pneumonia. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Nothing  need  be  added  in  this  connecti< 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  in  reference  to  interstitial  and  embolisi 
pneamoniaa.      Being  comparatively  rare  in  children,  they  present 
same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adnlt.     That  unimportant  form 
pneumonia  called  pleurogenous,  and  which  consists  in  a  croapons  infl^^^ 
mation  of  the  superficial  infundibnla  of  the  lung  underneath  an  inflar^w 
pleura,  occurs  in  children  as  well  as  adults.    Being  secondary  to  the  p^^ 
ritis,    and  produced    by  extension  of    the  inflammation  of    the  pl^tii^ 
it   gives  rise  to   no  appreciable    symptoms,    on   account   of   its    BJi^i^^ 
extent,  and  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in  the  child,  it  need  only  ^ 
alluded  to. 

Croupous  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  stated  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  has  the 
same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  It  ordinarily  involves  an  en- 
tire lobe.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  right  than  left  lung,  and  in  which- 
ever lung  it  occurs  its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  lower  lobe.  The  inflam- 
mation may,  however,  be  limited  to  an  upper  lobe,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  It  ordinarily  commences  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
extends  forward. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  presents  three  stages,  that  of  congestion,  red 
hepatization,  and  gray  hepatization.  In  the  stage  of  congestion  the  ca- 
pillaries in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  distended,  bulging  forward 
in  loops  within  the  alveolar  spaces  so  as  to  diminish  them,  and  a  viscid 
albuminous  fluid  begins  to  exude,  in  which  points  of  extravasated  blood 
appear.  The  affected  lung  in  this  stage  has  a  deep-red  color,  its  elas- 
ticity is  greatly  diminished,  and  its  density  and  weight  increased.  On 
account  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  alveoli  from  the  4)ulging  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  the  viscid  fluid  within  the  alveoli  and  terminal 
bronchial  tubes,  the  function  of  the  affected  lobe  is  nearly  lost,  and  hence 
the  dyspnoea  which  patients  experience  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  continued  and  increased 
escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  red  and  white  corpuscles  through  the 
stigmata  or  little  apertures  which  exist  normally  in  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries. The  inflamed  alveoli  and  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  which  te^ 
minate  in  them  are  filled  with  this  pneumonic  exudation.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  exudate  varies  in  different 
cases.  Fibrin  is  always  present,  immediately  coagulating  in  delicate  fila- 
ments within  the  interstices  of  which  the  corpuscles  are  lodged.  The 
white  corpuscles  in  some  cases  are  much  in  excess  of  the  red,  while  in 
others  the  red  predominate.  The  lung  m  the  second  stage  contains  no 
air,  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  is  friable  so  as  to  be  readily 
torn  and  penetrated  by  the  finger.  The  torn  surface  in  the  adult  presents 
a  granular  appearance,  each  s^nule  being  the  contents  of  an  air-cell.    In 
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the  child  the  granules  arc  not  distinct  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the 
air-cells,  but  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  lobe  is  somewhat  increased  as  in 
the  adult. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  succeeds,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
luDg  is  still  greater.  The  change  of  color  is  due  partly  to  the  compres- 
sion of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  material,  partly  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  disappearance  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  their  coloring  matter,  while  the  white  corpuscles  (pus-cells)  re- 
main, but  more  to  commencing  fatty  degeneration  in  the  exudate  prior  to 
it8  liquefaction.  In  favorable  cases  the  lung  soon  returns  to  its  normal 
state,  the  liquefied  substance  which  filled  the  alveoli  being  in  part  ab- 
sorbed, in  part  expectorated. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  often  causes  inflammation  of  the  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed  in  this  way  is  circumscribed, 
but  it  frequently  extends  beyond  the  inflamed  parenchyma  to  the  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  inches.  Bronchitis  is  also  a  common  accompani- 
ment. It  may  be  general,  in  which  case  it  occurs  independently,  or  be 
limited  to  the  tubes  lying  within  the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case  it  results 
like  the  pleuritis  from  the  pneumonitis.  It  is  seen  from  this  description 
that  the  pus-cells  which  arc  produced  so  abundantly  in  the  alveoli  are  be- 
lieved to  be  chiefly  exuded  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Possibly  some 
of  them  may  be  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which 
line  the  alveoli,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  believed  to  be  produced 
in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  for  the  most  part 
the  lobular  pneumonitis  of  writers,  and  which,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, is  the  form  of  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
presents  not  only  clinical  but  anatomical  features,  which   distinguish   it 
from  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease.     Those  who  have  witnessed  few 
post-mortem  examinations  of  young  children,  and   whose  views  of  the 
lesion   are   influenced   by  the  expression  lobular,  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  an  alternation  of  inflamed  and  healthy  lobules,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  lung  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work.      This  is  a 
mistake.     Although  an  entire  lobe  is  seldom  inflamed,  as  in  croupous 
pneumonitis,  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  over  more  or  fewer  con- 
tiguous lobules,  but  we  find  certain  lobules  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed 
area  which  are  but  slightly  affected  or  have  escaped  entirely.     The  extent 
of  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  from  one  to  three  inches,  but  I  have 
seen    a  nodule  of  true  catarrhal  pneumonia  not  larger  than  a  pea,  while 
every  other  portion  of  the  lung  was  healthy.     On  the  other  hand,  almost 
an  entire  lobe  may  appear  hepatized  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  the  croupous 
inflammation,  but  bv  a  careful  examination  certain  lobules  will  be  found 
unaffected.     Thus,  in  a   case  ih  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  in 
which  death  occurred  at  the  i^e  of  one  year  from  pneumonitis  superven- 
37 
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iag  upon  pertnesiB,  an  entire  Inner  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  a  Ihlle  of 
its  anterior  border,  presented  the  appearance  and  feci  of  red  bcpatintiue, 
but  H  careful  iiiicroacopit;  examination  revealed  not  only  tbe  absew*  ot 
fibrin  in  the  exudate,  showing  the  catarrhal  nature  of  tlie  inflatomation, 
but  aluo  certain  Inbulea  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  lung  which  wen  tint 
involved. 

The  first  change  occurring  in  a  lung  invaded  by  catarrhiil  pncaroonilit 
is  congestion,  whether  active,  as  in  the  coinTuon  fonn  of  the  diKease.  id 
which  the  inflammation  hiia  extended  into  the  long  from  the  broncbiolu, 
or  passive,  aa  when  the  inflammation  results  from  hypostasis  or  colli^w. 
An  exudation  of  semm,  but  not  of  fibrin,  follows,  and  soon  the  epitht 
lial  layer  which  lines  the  alveoli  begins  to  swell.  The  nu<:!«i  of  th«  ep^ 
thelial  cells  divide,  the  cells  themselves  forming  large  round  cells  wiii 
vesicular  naclei.  These  cells,  to  which  tbe  solidification  of  the  long  u 
mamly  due,  arc,  tbcrefori',  on  account  of  tbt-ir  origin  aitd  sppesniKt, 
regarded  as  epithelial.  The  alveoli  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  it  is  sewi, 
are  filled  with  an  inflammatory  product  quite  different  from  that  in  tlw 
croupous  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  over  the  inflamed  Inng,  so  common  in  cronp' 
uti.s  pneumonia,  and  which  gives  it  the  name  pleuro-pneumonia,  by  wbicb 
It  is  sometimes  deaijtnated,   occurs  less  freqnently  in  this  disease.     TV 
lieat  of  this  inflammation  is  ordinarily  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  lon^  9 
when  it  results  from  entenaion  of  the  inflammation  from   the  bro 
tubes.       When  resulting   from   collapse,  it  affecl«  chiefly  tbow  lot 
which  are  remote  fr<jm  the  bronchi,  and  which  the  air  enters   only  I^ 
long  circuit. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  when  it  arises  from  extension  of  acute  i 
mation  of  thcbronchiolcs.is  acute,  but  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  whL 
supervene  upon  poasive  congestion   it  \»  subacute.     The  alveoli  aro  lea  ' 
distended  by  inflammatory  products  than  in  croupous  pneumonia,  not  odIj 
from  the  absence  of  fibrin,  but  from  a.  less  amount  of  cells.      Hence  d 
volume  of  the  inflamed  lung  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  disease,  and  l| 
torn  surface,  even  in  the  adult,  does  not  present  a  granular  app< 
Hence,  »Imo,  the  stage   of  gray   hepatization   does  not  supervene  si 
fornily  and   regularly,  since  there  is  less  uompression  of  the  capillariM 
the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  inutnal  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  prodnctB 
less.     In  infants  who  have  died  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  of  a 
eight  weeks'  duration,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  affected  I 
in  the  stage  r)r  red  hepatization.     Cell -proliferation  occnra  in 
chioles  of  the  inflamed   lung  as  in  the  alveoli,  producing  within  I 
numerous  plugs,  which,  though  they  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
BO  firm  as  in  croupous  pneumonitis,  since  they  are  dcBtituli;  of  fibnn. 

In  favorable  cases  the  lung  affected  by  catarrhal    inflammation   i 
to  its  normal  state,  probably  by  the  same  process  as  in   uruupona  f 
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monitis.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  scrofnloos  and  feeble  children,  the 
inflammation,  instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  what  is  now  designated 
cheesy,  or  by  certain  writers  scrofalous,  pneumonitis. 

Chssst  Pneumonitis. — Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct occasionally  occurs  in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  the  catarrhal.  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  in  New 
York  during  epidemics  of  measles,  when  this  form  of  pneumonitis  super- 
veDed  upon  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  that  disease.  Cheesy  pneumonitis 
is  in  its  nature  chronic,  and  attended  with  great  reduction  of  the  vital 
powers. 

Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  exudate  or  infiltrate  consists  essentially  in 
the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  solid. 
The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  the  accumulation 
of  cells  m  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  which  cannot  be  expectorated,  are 
conditions  which  favor  the  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  appearance  and 
consistence  of  the  lung  when  it  has  undergone  this  change  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  which  is  employed  to  designate  it.  The  cheesy  m^ss 
consists  of  fatty,  shrivelled,  and  fragmentary  cells,  and  amorphous  mat- 
ter, in  which  can  be  traced  the  elastic  fibres  and  larger  vessels  of  the  par- 
enchyma, the  other  histological  elements  having  disappeared. 

The  caseous  mass  after  a  time  softens,  attracting  moisture  from  the 

surrounding  tissues.     The  molecular  detritus  and  the  shrivelled  cells  are 

now  suspended  in  a  liquid,  and,  like  any  dead  matter,  they  are  irritant  to 

the  surroundiqg  lung-substance.     The  bronchial  tube  which  supplies  the 

affected  lobule,  and  which  in  many  instances  was  the  starting-point  of 

the  disease,  again  becomes  pervious,  either  by  softening  of  the  plug  or  by 

alceration  at  a  higher  point  upon  its  walls,  and  air  is  admitted,  which 

promotes  the  putrefactive  process  and   chemical  changes  of  the  caseous 

substance. 

The  lesion  now  described  is  that  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  disease 
not  infrequent  in  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There  are  as  yet  no 
tubercles,  but  the  presence  of  softening  caseous  material  in  the  lungs  very 
frequently  leads  to  their  development  (see  Art.  Tuberculosis),  and  accord- 
ingly, before  the  case  ends,  clusters  of  tubercles  may  appear  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  cheesy  pneumonitis,  if  the  patient  live 
sufficiently  long,  there  occurs  more  or  less  expectoration  of  the  offendmg 
substance,  producing  a  cavity.  Around  the  cavity  a  vascular  pyogenic 
membrane  forms,  upon  which  granulations  arise.  These  granulations, 
which  produce  pus  abundantly,  and  from  which  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  frequent,  are  gradually  transformed  into  connective  tissue.  If 
the  dead  portion  be  expectorated,  and  there  be  a  single  small  cavity,  the 
child  may  recover,  the  empty  space  being  finally  filled  up  by  the  exten- 
aion  of  the  granulations,  and  the  production  of  a  cicatrix,  which  contracts. 


In*  of  the  cU4  M  veil  a*  aML  «itfc  At  Mmm  farc*  rf  ^  1 

W«  proJBM  tmfkfatma  n  fcwWj  portion  ^  A*  **P>  «Ur  db  m-  • 

On  Ifca  other  lM«d.  i»  «I«»M  pawmnwiw,  wtJA  we  J 
eMMnm  f  om  <n  panBOBfliy  tBBSBmbon  ib  ctmmw  ^b 
tbree  jMn,  am]  is  wkick  there  i»  te«  ttirteptiaa  a£  the  h» 
matnrj  pfidtu-U,  ibe  long  cu  be  lall 

when   fan*    inlUt«d   tbe   tolidified  lt>baka  «•  Mil]   h«  fdc  ) 
Uivjab  and  Sngfrn.   lu  protracted  ntarHnl  p 
tnutcd  c»IU|iw,  whinli,  tudeeij,  wa* 
ti«,  fnll  infUtiua  i*  iin[>>»«iblF.     OntnJ   | 

to  air,      While,  tbervfore,  the   poMliilitv  or  impoasibiUtr  of  i 
lung  TFtnoted  tmm  od  Bfliilt,  and  which  [>re«enl>  to  the  naked  «f  e  thr  ^ 
pcATanue   of  pneiinionii;  col idifi cation,   i*  a  valnabte  u^   i 
whuthcr  or   not  the   diitcaiie   he   pneamonitjs,  thia  teat  i 
uDrellablu  when  applied  to   (he   pulmonan  ieMooti  o(  chUdrat   i 
age  of  three  years, 

SvMnoHM. — Cri)Upoa->  pni-umonitli  commonlr  hc^ns  abruptly,  >«  k'l 
preceded  fur  a  brit^f  perioil  by  aymptoms  of  a  coid.  In  tbe  Mdnh,  tVc 
abrupt  rommenL'uincnt  i«  ordinarily  with  a  chill.  In  the  child,  then  ■• 
oft«n  a  Herniation  uf  chillinuw,  but  a  distinct  chill  Ik  not  oomiuuD. 
tuImoiih  nunietimeN  occur  in  place  uf  a  chill.  Catarrhul  pnouinunitti^  b 
ordinarily  m  Micondary  diuaw:,  begins  in  a  more  (^^nidiuil  way,  Itsv 
tomn  Wing  proueded  by  and  aaaociiitcd  with  those  of  thp  priiiuu;  al 
tion. 

Till.-  nyiTiptciuiH   of  acute  jmeuniunitis,  whether  cutitrrlml  i 
an  the  follnwing  :  Annroxla,  thirHt,  reHtleRsDcsH,  elevation  uf  tempi 

ntion  of  pulse  according  to   the   inlvn^ity  <>f  the  indaniiiutioo  ■ 
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the  feebleoesB  oF  tbo  pntient,  Jtiished  face,  a  coantfiDsnce  expressive  of 
suffering,  decelerated  respiration,  with  an  CKpiralory  moan.  These  aymp- 
toms  are  constant  in  the  acute  inSsmmation  unless  of  the  mildest  form, 
Thuai!  which  are  important  I  shall  explain  more  fully. 

The  expiratory  moftn  is  descrihed  dy  writers  as  a  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  evidently  due  to  the  paiD  ex- 
perienced from  the  movement  of  the  inflamed  part.  As  a  rule,  the  L-xpira- 
tory  luouii  docs  indicate  t'ither  pneumonitis  or  simple  pleuritia  ;  but  there 
sre  e\ceptions.  It  may  occur,  for  example,  from  indigestilile  suLstaucea 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  giving  rise  to  acute  dyspepsia  ;  or  from 
certain  forms  of  abdominal  inflammation,  wliiuh  render  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  painful,  as  diaphragmatic  peritonitis. 

The  cough  m  the  first  days  of  pneumonitis  is  often  dry  or  hacking  and 
painfnt.  It  afterward,  if  the  case  be  favorable,  becomes  looser,  and  is 
painless.  We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  the  bloody  sputum  which 
cWauterizea  pneumonitis  in  the  adult,  since  io  catarrhal  inflitmniAtion 
there  is  much'  less  exudation  of  blood -corpuscles.  The  sputum,  which 
in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  product  of  secretion  and  cell -prolifera- 
tion, is  at  first  thin  and  frothy,  but  afterward  thicker  and  less  tenacious 
from  the  intrcased  number  of  eells.  There  is  often,  in  the  first  pcTiod  of 
the  inflammation,  pretty  severe  and  constant  headache,  the  patient  com- 
plaining of  the  head,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  before  lie  does  of  the  chest. 
In  a  severe  attack  the  child  at  this  period  lies  with  the  eyes  shut,  appar- 
ently in  a  half-conscious  stat«,  fretful  if  spoken  to  or  aroused,  so  tlmt  the 
physician  might  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  cerebral  disease.  If 
there  be  vomiting,  accompanied  with  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
and  convulsions — symptoms  which  sometimes  occur — the  liability  to 
error  in  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  more 
prominent  in  the  commencement  of  pneumonitis  than  aubaequently.  As 
the  disease  advances  they  subside,  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest 
become  more  conspicuous. 

The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty  respira- 
tiona  per  minute  arc  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  number  reaches 
sixty  or  even  eighty.  In  infanta  there  is  greater  frequency  of  respiration 
than  in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast,  if  the  dyBpn<Ea  be  urgent,  nutri- 
tion is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with,  since  in  these  severe  casea 
respiration  is  porfonned  more  through  the  inonlh  than  nostrils,  so  that  if 
the  infant  seize  the  nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  breathe. 
Dilatation  of  the  alie  nasi,  and  depression  of  tlie  infra-mammary  region, 
accompimy  inspiration.  The  dyapncta  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis  is  often 
doe  in  great  part  to  accompanying  bronchitis. 

The  temperature  in  mild  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  elevated  to  about  101° 
to  108*  ;  in  severe  cases  it  mav  reach  105"  or  oven  107°,  the  former 
being  the  highest  observed  by  Mr.  Squire.     In  ninety-seven   observations 
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made  by  M.  Roger,  the  average  teraperature  was  104°  (luring  the  actu^^ 
period  of  the  inflammation.  The  face  h'  therefore  flushed,  and  the 
of  surface  pungent,  except  in  weakly  children,  in  whom,  even  in  sev 
}ind  active  inflammation,  the  face  is  sometimes  pallid,  and  the  extreml^^^ 
jf  natural  or  less  than  natural  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur  ;  the  thirst  is  ^ 
fchat  nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when  the  lo%^ 
appetite  prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels  are  usuaUy  couj*- 
pated.  The  secretions,  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  are  dimini^[}gj 
The  urine  is  more  deeply  colored  than  in  health,  and  in  vigorous  patient* 
it  deposits  urates  on  cooling.  The  chlorides  are  also  deficient  or  absent 
from  the  urine,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  extending. 

In  favorable  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thirst  de- 
cline ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent ;  the 
cough  looser  ;  the  features  have  a  more  placid  or  contented  expression ; 
the  appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  is  again  amused  by  playthings.  The 
improvement  is  progressive,  but  gradual.  A  slight  cough  is  occasioB- 
ally  observed  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  convalescence  is  fully  estab- 
lished. 

Death  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  commonly  occurs  from 
asthenia.  The  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the 
respiration  more  oppressed,  and  finally,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  face 
and  extremities  become  cool.  Occasionally  death  results  from  apnoea, 
due  in  great  part  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  exceptional  instances  it 
occurs  from  convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  especially  in  the  first  week. 
In  those  protracted  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  products  have  Qnde^ 
gone  cheesy  degeneration  death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonitis  in 
children.  When  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  as  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  result  from  collapse  or  hypostasis,  the  symptoms  are  less 
pronounced.  The  respiration  in  such  cases  is  but  moderately  accelerated, 
is  attended  by  little  pain,  and  therefore  the  expiratory  moan  is  often  ab- 
sent. An  occasional  short,  dry  cough  occurs,  with  so  little  increase  of 
temperature  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  that  the  pneumonitis  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  physician,  the  symptoms  being  referred  to  bronchitis. 
Pleuritis  seldom  occurs  in  connection  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  ex- 
cept when  a  small  abscess  or  gangrene  results  in  an  affected  lobole 
directly  under  the  pleura.     A  few  such  cases  I  have  observed. 

Tubercular  pneumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  Thvt  symptoms  are  like  those  of  severe 
])rimary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  pertain  to  taberculoais. 
This  inflammation,  when  once  established  in  the  consumptive  child,  com- 
monly continues  till  the  close  of  life.  I  have  sometimes  had  these  cjibos 
under  observation  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  ;ind  diirintj 
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the  whole  time  there  was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration, 
bat  the  expiratory  moan.  As  regards  pneumonitis  occurring  in  hooping- 
Qonghf  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms  modify  those  of  the  pri- 
mary disease,  so  that,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  the 
paroxysmal  cough  diminishes,  and  a  short,  hacking  cough  and  expirator}' 
moan  occur  in  place.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  spasmodic  cough 
returns.  Pneumonitis,  occurring  in  measles,  is  more  obstinate,  protract- 
ed, and  dangerous  than  the  primary  form.  It  usually  commences  about 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  contin- 
ues two  or  three  weeks.     It  is  then  a  sequel,  rather  than  complication. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
they  are  less  distinct.  In  a  majority  of  patients  under  the  age  of  three 
years  the  crepitant  rkie  is  not  observed.  This  is  due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  alveoli  at  this  age.  I  have  now  and  then  detected  it  in  quite  young 
children,  in  whom  it  is  a  finer  r&le  than  in  the  adult.  If  observed,  it  is, 
of  course,  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  The  physical 
signs,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  are  often  obscure 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  rale.  The  vesicular 
murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  the  chest,  and  there  is  in  this 
stage  slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  due 
to  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  difl&cult  to  appreciate  this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  physi- 
cal signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most  cases  de- 
tected, higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  with  the  sound  of  ex- 
piration higher  than  that  of  inspiration.  The  voice  of  the  patient  is 
transmitted  to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  often  a 
peculiar  vibratory  sensation  is  communicated  to  the  hand  applied  over  the 
part,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  disease  by  palpation  alone.  There 
are  frequently,  in  the  second  stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse 
mucous  r&les  in  various  parts  of  the  chest  from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared  with 
that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  The  dulness  corresponds 
in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the  bronchial  respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  dulness  on  percussion  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  bronchial  respiration  is  succeeded  by  the  subcrepitant  rAle. 
Often,  for  a  considerable  period  after  convalescence  is  established,  moist 
r&les  are  observed  in  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  dulness  on  percussion 
does  not  entirely  disappear  till  after  the  health  is  fully  restored. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  these  signs  are  commonly  less  distinct  than  in 
the  croupous  form  of  inflammation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  in  part,  in  many  cases,  to  its  subacute  charac- 
ter, and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  be  double.  When  it  results 
from  hypostatic  congestion  it  is  nearly  always  bilateral. 
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Diagnosis. — It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  recollect  that  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  pneumonitis  is  ordinarily  catarrhal,  and  that  it  is  preceded 
by  and  associated  with  bronchitis.  Coincident  with,  and  often  precede 
ing  its  development  for  a  few  days,  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  nasal  and 
bronchial  catarrh.  Defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  other  symptoms  doe 
to  ^*  taking  cold,''  help  us  to  diagnosticate  catarrhal  pneumonitis  from 
the  essential  fevers,  with  the  exception  of  measles.  Croupous  pneumo- 
nitis  begins  more  abruptly,  but  in  this  form  of  inflammation  the  greater 
extent  of  pulmonary  solidification  soon  gives  us  clear  and  unmistakable 
physical  signs.  The  various  forms  of  so>called  remittent  fever  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  as  regards  symptoms  to  certain  cases  of  pnemnonic 
inflammation,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  more  acceleration  of  respiration, 
and  greater  suffering,  especially  when  the  child  is  disturbed,  than  in  the 
former.  The  physical  signs,  however,  afford  the  decisive  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  as  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration  of  a 
higher  pitch  and  harsher  than  the  normal  vesicular  respiratory  sound, 
bronchophony,  vocal  fremitus,  etc. 

Difficulty  sometimes  attends  the  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonitid  from 
simple  bronchitis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory  moan,  if  it  be  pretty 
constant  and  marked,  affords  evidence  that  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  lungs,  but  the  physical  signs  constitute  the  reliable  means  of  exact 
diagnosis.  They  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  order  to  determine  if  there 
be  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration, 
and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting  afford  sufficient  proof 
of  pneumonitis,  unless  there  be  tubercular  consolidation  or  possibly  col- 
lapse supervening  on  suffocative  bronchitis.  The  history  of  the  case  aids 
in  determining  whether  there  be  either  of  these  diseases.  Moreover,  col- 
lapse occurs  later  after  the  attack  commences  than  hepatization,  and  does 
not  produce  so  distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial  respiration  as  is  ob- 
served in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear  considen- 
ble  resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia  ;  but  in  pneumonia,  except  when 
associated  with  tubercular  disease,  the  dulness  on  percnssion  is  not  so 
great  as  that  from  pleuritic  effusion.  In  pleuritic  effusion  in  a  yoong 
child  the  respiratory  murmur  can  often  be  heard  with  the  ear  applied  over 
the  liquid,  but  it  is  indistinct  and  transmitted  through  the  liquid  from  a 
distance.  The  practised  ear  is  able  to  discover  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonitis.  Vocal  fremitus,  which  is 
absent  in  pleuritic  effusions,  is  another  reliable  sign  of  pneumonitU 
in  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  In  younger  children  it  is 
indistinct.  Occasionally  the  physical  signs  indicate  the  coexistence  of 
the  pulmonary  and  pleural  inflammations. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  certainly  the 
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BAttire  of  the  disease,  since  tlie  phyaicul  aigns,  if  there  lie  but  little  extent 
of  infliiinmatioii,  «re  absent  or  indistinct.  I  bave  often,  in  post-mortem 
flxarain&tions,  found  bo  small  a  part  of  the  lung  hepatJucd  that  it  could 
not  posaiblj*  have  produced  any  appreciable  dulness  on  percussion,  bron- 


e  apt  to  pass  for  simple 
e  the  treatment  required 


inly  one  lung,  if  properly 
1  children,  and  even  in 


chiat  reapiration,  or  bronchophony.     Such  c 
bronchitis,  and,  practically,  thiamattcra  li 
by  the  two  la  not  dissimilar. 

pRUGNOstB. — Primary  pneumonitis,  affecting  o 
treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favor&bly 
infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adiiit,  much  more  serious,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  fatal.  Secondary  pneumonitis,  pneumonitis 
occurring  in  measles,  hooping-cough,  tuberculosis,  or  rosultini;  from  hypos- 
taUc  congestion  in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease,  is.  on  the  other 
band,  more  frequently  fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  the 
younger  the  child  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient  to  support  the 
head,  total  tosi  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  bo  amused  by  playthings, 
absence  of  tears  when  crying — a  symptom  which  the  French  writers  liave 
pointed  out — and  the  appearance  of  pemphigus  on  the  face  or  elsewhere. 

Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  baaed  arc  moderate 
acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonitis  primary  and  limited  to  one  side,  ability 
to  support  the  head  or  ait  erect,  being  amused  by  playthings,  et^. 

Trbatubnt. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis,  namely, 
catarrhal  and  croupous,  the  former  occurring  chieOy  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  being  secondary,  the  latter  occurring  in  most  patients 
over  that  age,  require  to  be  considered  separately  as  much  as  do  their 
symptoms  and  anatomical  cbantcters, 

Catarrhal  pnenmonitis  when  developed  from  and  upon  a  bronchitis,  as 
it  so  often  is,  requires  for  the  most  part  the  continaance  of  the  remedies 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  primary  disease.  (See  Art.  Bronchitis.) 
But  from  the  fact  that  it  issecondarv,  and  in  children  of  a  tender  age,  and 
since  tlic  danger  as  regards  the  pnemaonitlH  is  due  to  asthenia,  more  ac- 
tively sustaining  measures  are  demanded  than  might  be  required  for  the 
uncomplicated  bronchitis.  When  the  pneumonitis  baa  continued  a  few 
days,  and  often  in  its  commoncoment,  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  needed,  and  the  diet  from  the  fir«t  should  be  nutri- 
tious. An  opiate,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  shonid  be 
added  to  the  cough-mixture,  if  there  be  resileasness  or  insufficient  sleep, 
and  the  external  treatment  recommended  for  bronchitis  should  be  contin- 
ued. In  that  fomi  of  catarrhal  pneumonitis  which  is  due  to  paMive  con- 
gestion or  hypostasis,  in  the  cansation  of  which  debility  is  an  important 
factor,  tonic  and  stimulating  measures  arc  still  more  imperatively  re- 
quired.    Frequent  change  of  position  is  nsefnl  in  such  eases. 
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In  croupous  pneumoDitis,  if  seen  at  the  commencement  or  within  a 
hours  of  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  givei^ 
I  ccommended  by  Trousseau.     This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac  seda^^ 
diminishing  somewhat  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  moder^^^-  ' 
the  inflammation.     It  should  not  be  employed  except  at  the  period  tt)eQ. 
tioned. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  otherwise  has  justly  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of  children,  as  it  is  too 
depressing.  But  while  the  application  of  leeches  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
IS  very  rarely  admissible,  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  secondary  character  of  the  inflammation,  they  may  be  useful  in  robust 
children  with  croupous  pneumonitis,  if  applied  sufl^cicntly  early,  namely, 
within  the  first  twelve  hours.  Two  leeches  are  suflicient  for  a  child  of 
five  years.  When  solidification  of  the  lung  has  occurred,  the  time  for  the 
abstraction  of  blood  is  past.  But  we  have  in  aconite  and  veratrum  viride 
efiicient  substitutes  for  bloodletting,  which,  by  their  sedative  effect  on  the 
heart,  diminish  the  exaggerated  afflux  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  meet  the  indication  of  treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
inflammation.  It  is  important  in  all  severe  cases  to  preserve  the  blood 
and  the  strength,  for  the  danger  in  the  end  is  chiefly  from  asthenia. 
Aconite  as  a  cardiac  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  children  is  safer  than 
veratrum  viride  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  its  effects  so  carefuUj. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  formula  for  a  child  of  five  years : 

9.  Tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  (Squibb's),  gtt.  xxxij  ; 
Tinct.  rad.  aconit.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Syr  bal.  tolut.  ; 
Aqose,  SiSL  Ij. 
Doee,  one  teaspoonf  ul  everv  three  houra  ;  or  the  aconite  may  be  given  alone, 
dropped  in  sweetened  water  or  syrup  of  tola. 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion  are 
present,  indicating  the  second  stage  ;  in  other  words,  if  it  appear  from 
the  signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are  hepatized,  little  benefit 
accrues  from  the  further  use  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride,  and  harm  mav 
result.  In  this  stage  the  above  prescription,  with  the  aconite  omitted, 
may  be  continued,  or  the  following  may  be  employed  : 

3.  Morph.  salphat.,  gr.  j  ; 
Syr.  ipecacuanhsB,  ^  as  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  ^iij^s-     Misce. 
Deae,  one  teaspoonf al  every  three  hoars  to  a  child  of  five  yeara. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  quinia  and  digitalis  for 
bronchitis  apply  with  still  more  force  to  their  use  in  both  the  catarrhal 
and  croupous  forms  of  pneumonitis.  In  secondary  pneumonitis  and  pn* 
mary  occurring  in  feeble  children  these  agents  are  in  many  instances  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperatare 
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And  pnlse^  since  tbey  produce  this  result  without  depression.  They  may 
be  administered  in  these  cases  from  the  first  day,  and  their  use  may  obvi- 
ously be  continued  longer  than  would  be  safe  for  aconite  or  veratmra 
viride. 

From  some  observations  recently  made  (1880-1881)  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  it  seemed  to  us  probable  that  quinine,  given  in  ono  or 
two  large  doses  at  the  commencement  of  acute  primary  pneumonitis,  as 
five  grains  to  a  child  of  three  years,  exerted  some  controlling  effect  on  the 
inflammation,  perhaps  even  rendering  it  abortive,  and  that  its  subsequent 
use  in  smaller  doses  may  yet  supersede  in  great  part  that  of  aconite  and 
veratrum  viride. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate  there  is  usually  progressive  im- 
provement. Many  now  recover  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  or  mild 
expectorants  for  the  accompanying  bronchitis,  as  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  or 
squills  in  small  doses.  Others  require  more  sustaining  measures,  and  for 
such  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  preferable  with,  perhaps,  quinia.  In 
severe  pneumonitis  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  sustain  the  vital 
powers,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  great  error  in  the  therapeutic  management  of  chil- 
dren with  this  malady  has  been  the  employment  of  medicines  which  re- 
duce the  strength  when  gentler  measures  or  those  of  a  sustaining  nature 
were  needed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  sooner  or  later  in  most 
cases,  at  an  early  period  in  feeble  children  and  in  secondary  forms  of  the 
inflammation.  Infants  may  take  three  or  four  drops  of  Bourbon  whiskey 
or  brandy  for  each  month  of  their  age  every  two  or  three  hours.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk,  animal  broths,  and  the  like, 
nnless  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  in  robust  children. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  croupous  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small  dose  of  castor  oil, 
Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesium  should  be  given  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  if  required.  A 
saline  aperient  by  its  derivative  and  refrigerant  effect  in  some  cases  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  employing  cardiac  sedatives.  A  laxative  enema  is 
preferable  for  a  feeble  child,  and  in  most  cases  of  secondary  pneumonitis. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases  ;  counter  irritation  should  be 

produced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  inflamed  lobe,  by  mustard,  iodine, 

or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and,  except  at  the  time  of  this  application, 

the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  with 

a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk.     I  prefer, 

however,  the  constant  application,  under  the  oil-silk,  of  the  following 

poaltice,  made  large  but  as  thin  as  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  therefore 

light : 

9.  Pulv.  sinapis.,  Saa; 

Polv.  semin.  lini,  ^viij      Miaoe. 
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Vesication,  in  my  opinion,  very  rarely  expedites  the  cure  or  benefit* 
the  patient.  The  ordinary  fly-blister  should  never  be  employed  ;  and  if 
it  be  thought  best  to  vesicate,  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  prescribed 
for  this  purpose.  A  safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same  time  efiScient 
mode  of  applying  this,  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece,  half  a 
dozen,  more  or  fewer  according  t<>  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the 
skin  of  course  remaining  sound  between  them.  This  mode  of  application 
obviates  the  danger  of  producing  a  troublesome  sore,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  children  from  the  ordinarv  mode  of  vesication. 

In  cheesy  pneumonitis,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  anaemia,  and 
great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers,  carbonate  of  ammonium  with  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonium  equal  parts,  or  cod-liver  oil  administered  three  times 
daily  with  two  drops  or  more  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  will  be  found 
useful,  as  is  also  quinine  with  iron.  The  patients  require  the  roost  nntri- 
tious  diet  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  the  local  treatment  of  this  form  of 
inflammation  vesication,  even  so  mild  as  that  by  cantharidal  coUodion, 
should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PLEUBITIS.* 

The  term  pleuritis  or  pleurisy  is  employed,  in  the  following  paper,  to 
designate  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  when  not  produced  by  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process  from  the  lung,  or  by  the  irritation  of  tubercles 
upon  or  under  the  pleura.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  common  in  infanc? ; 
croupous  pneumonia,  common  m  childhood  ;  and  pulmonary  tubercuioiiis, 
not  rare  in  both  periods  in  wasted  and  cachectic  children,  are  ordinarilv 
accompanied  by  pleurisy,  arising  consecutively  to  the  lung  disease,  and 
limited  nearly  to  the  portion  of  the  pleura  which  covers  the  affected  lobes 
or  lobules.  But  since  in  these  cases  the  pleuntis  is  subordinate  to  and 
dependent  on  the  graver  diseases,  and  is  comparatively  unimportant,  it  docs 
not  require  separate  consideration.  It  is  properly  treated  of  in  our  liooks 
in  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  those  diseases.  All  other  cases  of 
pleuritic  inflammation,  although  presenting  wide  differences  in  form  and 
clinical  history,  are  embraced  under  the  general  term  pleuritis, 

Pleuritis  :  its  frequency. — Pleuritis  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  rare 
in  young  children.  Even  M.  Barrier,  of  Lyons,  the  author  of  a  creditable 
treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  wrote  as  late  as  1860  :  **  Ainsi  done,  en 
g^neralisant  les  faits  de  Vallieux  et  les  notres,  nous  pouvons  dire  :  que  la 
pleurisie,  depuis  la  naissance  jusqu'a  T&ge  de  six  ans  environs,  no  consti- 
tue  presque  jamais  nne  affection   simple,  unique  ot  indepcndante  do  la 

♦  From  the  Neio  York  Obstetric  Journal,  1880-1881. 
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pneoinunie. "  But  gfeaW  pwciaion  in  the  examination  of  caees,  inorp 
accuraU;  means  of  ilit^nonis,  more  knowjedgc  of  tlic  nature  of  disease!!,  and 
more  frequent  autopsies  tiave  enabled  tbe  profession  to  correct  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  errors  ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  primary  pleurisy  is 
not  infrequent  in  young  children,  even  in  infants.  In  asylums  and  hos- 
pilals  for  children,  in  wliich  institutions  the  nature  of  disesues  is  more 
MCuurately  ascertained  Ihon  in  private  prauticc — for  autopsies  are  made  in 
tlic  fatal  cases — the  frcqueuej  of  pleurisy  in  its  various  forms  ;  latent, 
sero-fibrioous,  and  purulent,  is  surprising  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  disease  has  been  acquired  only  through  private  pracljee.  Thus,  in 
the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  the  seven  months  from  April  1st  to 
November  1st,  1879,  while  there  were  35  cases  of  bronchitis,  21  of  pneu- 
monia, and  3  of  tuberculosis,  there  were  11  clearly  ascertained  cases  of 
pleurisy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  this  malady  in 
young  children  are  mistaken  by  good  practitioners  for  other  diseases, 
especially  for  pneumonia,  or  if  the  pleurisy  be  to  a  certain  extent  latent, 
for  remittent  or  malarial  fever,  or  fever  due  to  intestinal  irritation.  I 
have  records  of  several  cases  occurring  in  family  and  hospital  or  asylum 
practice,  in  which  children  perished  with  a  wrong  diagnosis,  or  without 
diagnosis,  when  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  pleurisy,  some- 
times of  long  standing.  Thus  in  one  case  of  fntftl  empyema,  commenc- 
ing at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  continuing  several  months,  chronic 
pncnmonin  had  been  diagnosticated  by  physicians  known  to  be  thorough 
in  their  examinations,  and  usually  accurate.  In  another  case,  which 
proved  fatal  at  about  the  age  of  one  year,  the  child,  who  lived  in  a  mala- 
rial locality,  had  been  fur  weeks  under  treatment  for  supposed  malarial 
ilisease  ;  but  in  this  cose  diagnosis  was  easy,  for  at  my  first  visit,  which 
was  when  the  child  was  dying,  there  was  decided  dniness  on  perctission 
over  the  right  side  of  the  chesL  In  this  case,  the  right  lung  was  adhe- 
rent to  the  ribs  anteriorly  and  laterally,  while  posteriorly  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  pus,  which  crowded  forward  the  organ,  so  that  its  posterior  sur- 
face was  concave. 

In  the  wards  of  the  institutions  and  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the 
poor,  pleurisy  appears  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  families  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances.  Its  frequency  varies,  also,  in  different  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  and  prevalence  of  its  causes.  Thus,  during  epidcmios 
«f  scarlet  fever,  it  is  more  common  than  at  other  times. 

Unring  several  weeks  immediately  preceding  May,  1874,  when  there 
was  no  unusual  prevalence  of  the  causes  or  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
pleurisy,  I  noted  carefully  the  character  of  the  sickness  in  404  consecu- 
.Ijvc  cases,  under  the  tiga  of  twelve  years,  in  private  practice,  and  of 
these,  two  had  primary  pleurisy,  or  one  half  per  cent  This  is  probably 
about  the  usual  proportion  of  pleurisies  in  children  in  family  practice,  ex- 
cept when  scarlet  fever  i*  prei-alent. 
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I  have  preserved  the  records  of  56  cases  of  pleurisy  in  children  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  most  of  them  occurring  in  the  institutions  which 
I  am  attending,  or  have  attended  as  physician,  and  the  remainder  in  pri. 
vate  practice.  The  statistics  of  these  cases,  embraced  in  the  followW 
table,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  frequency  of  pleurisy,  and  pleorUy 
of  the  suppurative  form,  in  young  children.  The  large  number  of  empy. 
emas  seen  in  the  table  doee  not,  however,  indicate  the  true  proportion  of 
suppurative  to  sero-fibrinous  pleurisies,  since  protracted  and  stabbon 
cases,  which  are  largely  empyemas,  arc  more  apt  to  be  brought  to  the  b- 
stitutions  for  treatment  than  are  those  of  a  milder  and  more  manageable 
type.  Thus,  in  the  class  of  children's  dis-^-.-  js  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Out-Door  Poor,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  arc  empyema& 
which  have  resisted  treatment  elsewhere.  Besides,  pleurisy  with  little 
exudation  is  sometimes  latent  or  so  mild  that  it  is  overlooked  or  not  diag. 
nosticated,  even  by  physicians  who  are  thorough  and  careful  in  their  ex- 
aminations, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  cases  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
stitutions and  in  my  private  practice  during  the  time  in  which  my  statis- 
tics were  collected. 


Age.    49  Cases. 


'  Under  2 

From  2  to  6 

From  6  to 

From  1  Yr. 

From  8  Yrs.. 

Ovkr6Yb8. 

Mos. 

Mos. 

12  Mos. 

TO  3  Yrs. 

TO  6  Yrs. 

8 ;  all  empy- 

15 ;  nine  at 

2 :  both  em- 

18;   eight 

10  :    seven 

6;  fiveriglii. 

emas  ;  one 

least  em- 

pyemas ; 

right,  five 

riffht. 

one  left, 

doable. 

pyemas  ; 

one  ri^lit, 
the  other 

lett. 

three  left. 

one  em- 

seven  on 

Exudation 

Exudation 

pyema. 

right 

left. 

in    some 

m  some 

side,  four 

sero- 

Seni- 

on    left 

fibrinous  ; 

fibrinous ; 

side,  four 

in  others 

in  others 

double. 

purulent. 

purulent. 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same  as  that  of 
other  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  **  taking  cold.'*  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  common  in  times  of  changeable  temperature.  Cachexia  is  ao 
acknowledged  predisposing  cause,  so  that  children  whose  blood  is  impov- 
erished, whether  from  previous  disease  or  from  anti-hygienic  influences, 
are  more  liable  to  this  mflammation  than  those  who  possess  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution.  From  the  operation  of  these  two  causes  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  occur  among  the  children  of  the  city  poor  than  among 
those  who  are  well  nourished  and  who  live  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
since  the  cachectic  and  ill-cared  for  are  not  only  more  exposed,  but  are 
less  able  to  resist  noxious  agencies. 

Pleurisy  is  not  rare  in  new-bom  infants,  and  its  cause,  when  thus  oc- 
curring, is  not  always  apparent.  It  may  sometimes  be  heedless  exposure 
to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air  by  the  nurse,  and  sometimes  cachexia,  espc- 
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cially  when  the  inflam motion  is  bilateral.  The  cauKC  may  perhaps  eonie- 
timea  be  derived  from  the  mother,  since  septicemia  and  puerperal  fever 
are  admitted  eauaes, 

Billard.  vtiosc  ubaenalions  were  nmdc  among  fuiindlinga  in  the;  Hospice 
de»  Enfantt  Troiives,  says  ;  "  Pleuriay  is  more  common  sniong  yonng  in- 
fants than  IS  generally  supposed  ;  it  oft«ti  appears  witliout  tiie  luirgs  par- 
ticipating in  the  inflummation.  1  have  seen  several  infants  die  immedi- 
ately after  birth  from  tbis  aSection."  He  relates  two  cases  of  double 
idiopathic  pleuritia  ending  fatally  at  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  days  (D\»- 
esMs  of  Infanta,  page  419^.  Mignot,  whoae  observaliona  were  made  in 
the  same  institution,  also  records  ten  pIcHrisies,  five  of  which  were  idio- 
pathic, in  U9  djsscctions  of  new -horn  infants  (Maladies  pendant  le  Pre- 
mier Age). 

Cues  like  the  following  are  not  infreijuent  : 

In  1867,  I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  foundling  who  died 
in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  at  the  age  of  al)oiit  one  month.  On 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  the  pleura,  coatal  and  pulmonary,  was  uniformly 
injected,  and  a  small  amount  of  pus,  nut  more  than  one  drachm,  was 
found  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and  a  still  less  quantity  of  pus  in  the  other, 
with  little  or  no  sero- fibrinous  exudation.  There  was  also  pus  at  the  root 
of  each  lung,  lying  not  entirely  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  pleura,  but 
partly  undemeHtb  it.  . 

The  fact  of  a  double  pleurisy  without  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  might 
produce  it,  indicated  a  constitutional  cause,  but  the  nature  of  this  cause 
was  obscure. 

One  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  scarlatina,  not  infrequently  prodnceH  pleu- 
ritia,  occurring  aa  complication  or  seijucl.  This  result  seems  to  be  some- 
times due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
the  scarlatinous  virus.  In  other  instances,  it  is  probablythe  result  of  the 
retained  urea,  conseijucut  on  scarlatiuouA  nephritis,  for  pleuritis  is  a  com- 
mon compiicatiou  of  Bright's  disease,  due,  it  is  t,upposed,  to  the  irritat- 
ing property  of  urea,  which  is  excreted  upon  the  pleural  surface.  I'leu- 
ritis.  in  young  children,  is  sometimes  also  caused  by  the  discharge  into 
the  pleural  cavity  of  some  morbid  product,  ss  pus,  softened  tubercle,  or 
decomposed  lung-tissue,  which,  from  its  highly  irritating  cflect,  causes 
intense  and  general  inflatnuiation  of  the  pleiirn.  I  have  observed  several 
such  cases. 

Thns,  in  November,  1866,  an  infant  of  three  and  a  half  months  died  of 

Slenrisy.  occurring  upon  tlie  left  side.  The  left  lung  was  firmly  bound 
own  by  adhesions,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  about  one  sirth  its  nonnal 
siae.  On  attempting  infiatioii  of  this  organ,  when  it  was  removed  from 
the  body,  air  escaped  from  a  small  opening  in  ihc  middle  of  the  upper 
lobe,  and  around  this  opening  the  lung- substance  was  of  a  dark-reddish 
color,   softened  and  di8int«gTated.      It    seemed  probable  from    the  ap- 
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pearance  that  there  had  been  hypostatic  congestion,  or  perhaps  pDcumoniH, 
m  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  loss  of  vitality  and  softening 
had  occurred  from  the  sluggish  or  suspended  circulation  in  the  part,  and 
that  the  fatal  pleurisy  had  resulted  from  a  little  of  this  decomposed 
tissue  entering  the  pleural  cavity. 

A  case  having  apparently  a  similar  origin  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum  in  October,  1879. 

An  infant,  aged  five  months  and  a  half,  became  suddenly  and  severely 
sick  with  pleurisy  on  the  right  side,  and  died  in  five  days.  On  opening 
the  pleural  cavity,  air  escaped.  The  record  of  the  examination  states : 
**  In  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  was  an 
opening  which  admitted  the  tip  of  the  li'^.e  finger  to  the  depth  of  one 
fourth  to  one  third  inch.  The  lung-tissue  seemed  to  be  disorganized,  and 
of  pultaceous  consistence  around  the  cavity.  Through  this  cavity,  which 
communicated  with  a  bronchial  tube,  the  air  had  escaped,  which  was  no. 
ticed  on  opening  the  chest. 

Occasionally  we  meet  cases,  especially  in  foundling  asylums,  in  which 
the  cause  is  different  from  the  foregoing,  but  in  some  respects  similar. 
An  indolent  pneumonitis  occurs  over  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lung,  whether  from  hypostasis  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minute 
abscesses  occur  in  the  inflamed  parenchyma,  not  larger  than  pins'  beadi 
or  small  shot.  Perhaps  they  are  located  in  bronchioles,  and  are  produced 
by  the  accumulation  of  muco-pus  which  collects  in  these  tubes,  and  is 
not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  low  vitality  and  feeble  fanctional 
activity  of  the  tissues  concerned.  These  abscesses  approaching  the  pleu- 
ral surface  produce  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  of  small  extent ;  and  finally 
one,  probably  in  some  sudden  movement  of  the  lungs,  as  in  crying  or 
coughing,  breaks  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing  general  purulent  infiam. 
mation.     The  following  was  such  a  case  : 

In  May,  1869,  a  male  infant,  ^ed  two  months,  was  admitted  into  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  was  delicate,  and  had  what  was  diag- 
nosticated a  mild  bronchial  catarrh  ;  but  by  wet-nursing  his  general  con- 
dition gradually  improved.  In  July,  however,  he  had  repeated  attacbof 
diarrhoea,  and  progressively  lost  fiesh  and  strength.  On  August  3d  his 
respiration  bccnmo  suddenly  accelerated  and  painful,  and  death  occurred 
from  dyspnoea  and  exhaustion.  No  cough  or  other  symptoms  referable 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus  had  been  observed  previously  to  the  day  of 
death. 

At  the  autopsy  the  intestines  were  found  to  present  the  usual  lesions  of 
intestinal  catarrh  of  the  summer  season.  The  right  lung  was  compressed 
by  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation,  though,  from  the  small  size  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  quantity  of  exuded  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces. 
Nearly  the  entire  right  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  was  covered  with 
fibrin  of  a  creamy  appearance,  and  there  were  loose  flocculi  in  depending 
portions  of  the  cavity.  This  lung  could  be  inflated,  except  a  little  of  the 
lower  lobe  which  was  hepatized.  The  left  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small 
space,  being  partially  collapsed.     It  could  be  readily  inflated,  when  it  ap- 
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fieared  normal,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower 
obe,  which  wafi  partially  covered  with  lymph,  and  was  found  to  contain 
two  abscesses,  one  closed  and  the  other  opening  ejttemally  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  and  eonneeting  internnlly  with  the  bronchial  tube.  On  at- 
tempting intlation,  air  puased  directly  through  this  opening.  The  closed 
abficcss  contained  from  one  third  to  half  a  drachm  uf  pas  twd  diain- 
tegTHted  liing-ti»sue,  as  shown  by  the  microscope- 

Anotfaer  case  showing  a  similar  cauae  of  pleurisy  occurred  in  a  female 
infant  of  about  four  months,  in  the  name  institution,  in  November,  1869. 

She  was  admitted  in  October,  somewhat  retluced  from  disrrhcea,  but 
her  health  improved  partially,  though  she  remained  feeble,  and  the 
records  stale  that  she  waa  much  tronhletl  with  mctcorism  and  occasional 
pain.  On  November  2d,  slie  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dyxpnoea, 
and  died  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  No  cough  had  been  noticed  or  other 
symptom  referable  to  the  chest,  but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
occasional  symptoms  of  pain,  referred  to  in  the  notes,  were  due  to  the 
pleurisy.  The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  depending  portions  showed 
hypostatic  congestion  ;  right  lung  adherent  to  diaphri^m  and  to  a.  consid- 
erable part  of  the  costal  pleura  by  fibrinous  exudation  ;  this  lung  wa)^ 
■omewhat  compressed  and  non-crepitant  ;  its  upper  lobe  floated  in  water, 
while  its  middle  and  lower  lobes  sank,  and  could  be  only  partially  in- 
flated ;  ihia  portion  of  the  lung  contained  a  few  small  superflcial  abscesses, 
each  holding  scarcely  more  than  one  drop  of  pus  ;  two  of  these  were 
empty,  and  air  passed  through  them  on  attempting  inflation.  They  prob- 
ably one  or  botli  opened  into  the  pleural  cavity  during  life,  but  possibly 
they  were  opened  in  separating  the  adhesions  which  united  the  two  pleu- 
ral surfaces  at  this  point  ;  the  pleural  cavity  contained  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  liijuid,  consisting  mainly  of  pus  and  fibrinous  shreds, 

A  similar  case  occnrred  in  the  Now  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879. 

The  patient,  ^ed  four  months,  began  to  be  sick  October  11th.  Imving  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  died  October  ISth.  The  right  pleural  cavity 
contained  about  Jiii  of  sero-purulent  liquid,  pressing  the  lung  forward 
and  toward  the  median  line.  In  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  lower 
lobe,  near  its  base  and  immediately  under  the  pleura,  were  three  or 
four  small  abscesses,  each  not  larger  than  a  smsH  drop  of  pus,  and  two 
or  perhaps  three  of  these  had  ruptured  so  that  nv  escaped  from  them  on 
attempting  inflation,  while  one  was  closed,  the  pqs  in  it  being  visible  un- 
der the  pleura. 

This  eanse  of  plenrisy,  namelv,  the  bumting  of  a  minute  abscess  in  the 
lung,  and  that  in  which  a  portion  of  tha  lung  loses  its  vitality,  disin- 
tegrates, and  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  are  probatly  rare,  except  in  the  first 
months  of  infancy  in  wasted  and  ill-conditioned  infants,  in  families  of  the 
city  poor  and  in  the  asylums. 

A  pen -pharyngeal  absresa,  descending  along  the  (esophagus,  has  been 
known  to  cause  fatal  pleuritis  by  bursting  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  pus 
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from  carious  vertebrae  has  produced  the  same  rejsult.     In  January,  1864 
I  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of  an  infant 
whose  history  was  as  follows  : 

R.,  aged  nine  months,  of  strumous  parentage,  and  whose  only  sister  had 
snfEered  severely  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  periostitis,  was  taken  gick 
about  December  19,  1863,  with  febrile  movement,  attended  by  mtlesg. 
ness,  but  apparently  without  any  serious  indisposition.  On  the  22d,  the 
mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence  just  below  the  right  clavicle 
which  proved  to  be  an  abscess,  and  a  poultice  was  applied  over  it.  On  the 
24th,  the  prominence  suddenly  subsided,  and  immediately  the  symptoms 
were  greatly  aggravated.  The  pulse  rose  to  160  per  minute,  the  respira- 
tion to  from  60  to  80,  and  expiration  was  accompanied  by  a  moan,  indi- 
cating acute  pleuritic  or  pulmonary  inflammation.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling,  and  the  exacerbation  of 
symptoms,  dulness  on  percussing  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  ob- 
served, and  this  increased  till  it  was  complete  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
base  of  the  thorax.  The  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  continued, 
the  patient  grew  more  and  more  feeble,  and  death  occurred  December 
31st. 

On  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
an  abscess  was  opened,  containing  nearly  one  ounce  of  pus,  located  at 
the  point  where  the  tumor  had  been  observed.  At  the  base  of  tUs  ab- 
scess, between  two  of  the  ribs,  was  a  small,  round  opening,  not  mnch 
larger  than  a  knitting-needle,  leading  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
so  that  on  depressing  the  ribs  liquid  flowed  back  from  the  pleural  caiity. 
On  removing  the  sternum  the  liquid  was  found  to  be  sero-nbrinoos,  with 
considerable  pus  in  depending  portions  of  the  cavity. 

I  have  met  one  other,  apparently  almost  identical  case,  occurring  in  an 
infant  of  seven  months. 

Pleurisy  in  the  adult  is  sometimes  the  result  of  violence.  The  most 
notable  and  anequivocal  cases,  having  this  origin,  are  those  in  which  the 
ribs  are  fractured.  It  rarely  happens  that  we  can  attribute  the  pleurisy  of 
children  to  this  cause.  I  can  recollect  only  one  case  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation seemed  to  be  due  to  violence. 

In  September,  1867,  an  infant  of  twenty-two  months,  in  the  Almahonse 
on  Black  well's  Island,  having  had  a  cough  for  half  a  year,  and  being  some- 
what reduced,  fell  from  bed,  striking  against  the  left  side  of  the  thorax. 
Severe  pleuritic  symptoms  supervened,  and  the  child  died  of  empyiema  in 
three  and  a  half  weeks.  More  than  a  pint  of  pus  was  found  in  the  left 
pleural  cavity,  pressing  the  heart  beyond  the  median  line,  and  the  dia- 
phragm downward,  so  that  it  was  convex  toward  the  abdomen.  The 
bronchial  glands  were  hyperplastic  and  slightly  cheesy,  and  a  caseous  no- 
dule lay  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lung,  which  seemed  otherwise 
healthy.  The  left  lung  bound  down  by  adhesions  could  be  partially  in- 
flated. Whether  or  not  it  contained  small  tubercles  is  not  stated  in  the 
records. 

The  occurrence  of  the  injury  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
pleurisy  may  indeed  have  been  a  coincidence,  but  the  mother  constantly 
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believed  thai  Uie  fall  caused  the  inflammation,  and  there  wax  no  other  as- 
signable cause. 

It  is  probable,  from  tbe  history  of  thia  case  and  the  leaions,  that  the 
cheesy  degenerations  antedated  the  fall,  nnd  that  the  pleara  was  in  an 
abnormal  state  and  prone  to  inflanimation  when  the  injury  was  received. 

The  etiology  of  pleurisy  in  children  differs,  therefore,  from  that  in 
Adults.  Certain  causes  are  the  same  ;  but  othcni,  as  tK^arlet  fever,  and 
irritating  products  generated  in  the  system  and  bursting  into  tbe  pleural 
cavity,  are  not  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  while  they  seldom  occur  in 
Mdults. 

Anatomical  Charactbrb. — In  the  commencement  of  pleuritis,  tbe  sub- 
plenral  blood-vessels,  lying  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  capillaries  of 
the  pleura  Hre  engorged  with  blood,  prodncing  vaseolar  points  and  arbor- 
escence,  well  seen  through  a  magnifying-glass  of  low  power.  Frequently, 
in  children  as  m  adults,  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  resulting  from 
extreme  congestion,  occur  under  the  endothelial  layer,  perhaps  scarcely 
perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  but  readily  seen  under  the  glass.  Immedi- 
ately exudation  of  liquid,  holding  numerous  cells,  begins  in  the  connective 
tiwue  which  surrounds  the  capillaries,  the  pleura  becomes  dry  and  lustre- 
less, while  the  production  and  enfoliation  of  its  endothelial  cells  arc 
greatly  increased.  Thesp  no  longer  present  their  normal  appearance,  but 
are  ewollen  and  granular,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation. 

Immediately  after  these  pitrenchymatous  changes  occur,  semm,  fibrin- 
t^enic  sabstance,  and  leucocytes  begin  to  exnde  upon  the  free  surface  of 
tbe  pleura.  The  term  fibrinogenic  substance,  instead  of  flbrin,  is  em- 
ployed, because  it  is  now  believed  that  fibrin  itself  is  not  exuded,  but  a 
substance  which  becomes  fibrin,  through  the  presence  and  aution  of  cer- 
tain agents  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned air,  red  blood -corpuscles,  and  even  semm,  from  which  fibrin  has 
been  precipitated  (Virchow,  Comil,  Ranvier,  and  others). 

In  the  exnded  liquid,  even  if  it  have  the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye 
of  ordinary  serum,  the  microscope  always  reveals  the  presence  of  pus-cells 
or  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-cells,  however  small  their  quantity  may  be. 
The  minute  rootlets  of  the  lymphatic  system,  which  are  interspaces  or 
lacunie  in  the  snb-pleural  connective  tissue,  and  which,  here  and  there, 
open  by  stomata  upon  the  pleural  surface,  are  closed  by  inflammatory 
products,  and  their  walls  swollen  at  an  early  stage  (E.  Wagner  and  oth- 
ers). In  these  lymphatic  channels,  both  pas-c«lls  and  coagulated  fibrin 
are  seen  by  the  microscope.  That  pneumonitis,  whether  catarrhal  or 
croupus,  seldom  occurs  in  superficial  parts  of  the  lungs  without  causing 
inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  covers  the  aSecl^d 
lobules  is  universally  known  ;  but  the  reverse  is  also  true,  that  pleurisy 
seldom  occurs  withont  causing  inflammation  of  tbe  alveoli  which  are  adja- 
cent to  the  inflamed  membrane.     The  pneumonitis  thus  caused  is  so  super- 
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ficial  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  at  the  post-mortem  examine, 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  the  graver  lesions  of  the  pleura  ;  but  a  knowledge 
of  its  occurrence  is  important  in  diagnosis,  for,  though  it  may  have  no 
greater  depth  than  a  line,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  crepitant  riles,  like 
those  in  ordinary  pneumonitis.  Therefore,  if  we  hear  these  rdles,  we 
might  mistake  the  disease  for  pulmonary  inflammation  and  overlook  the 
pleuritis — an  error  not  unusual  in  the  treatment  of  children.  Trouaaeau, 
who  surpassed  most  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  clinical  observer,  wrote : 
**  This  sound,  which  is  met  with  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  plea- 
risy,  is  in  fact  a  crepitant  r&le,  and  I  have  called  it  the  crepitant  rale  of 
pleurisy.  My  interpretation  is  very  simple.  Just  as  we  never  have  ery- 
sipelas  without  engorgement  of  the  cellular  tissue,  there  cannot  be  erygip. 
elas  of  the  pleura  or  pleurisy  without  an  irritative  engorgement  of  the  sub- 
pleural  cellular  tissue  or  of  the  peripheric  pulmonary  parenchyma.  This 
fluxion  naturally  carries  with  it  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  a  serous  exuda- 
tion. .  .  .  We  also  meet  with  a  fine  sub-crepitant  r&le,  which  is 
very  often  heard  quite  at  the  beginning  of  pleurisy,  and  which  likewise 
nearly  always  continues  for  some  weeks.''  More  recent  observers  and 
writers  fully  agree  with  the  statement  of  Trousseau,  except  that  what  he 
designates  irritative  engorgement  the  microscope  shows  to  be  a  true  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 

There  are  four  constituents  of  every  pleuritic  exudation,  namely,  senim, 
fibrin,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  leucocytes  or  pus-cells,  which  last  are 
identical,  in  appearance,  with  the  white  blood-corpuscles  and  the  lymph- 
corpuscles,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  been  investigated  by  many  micro- 
scopists.  It  is  convenient  to  classify  cases  of  pleuritis  according  to  the 
quantity  and  relative  proportion  of  these  constituents  as  follows  :  1st.  The 
plastic,  sometimes  designated  dry  or  adhesive.  2d.  The  sero-fibrinou. 
3d.  The  punilent.  4th.  The  hsBmorrhagic.  In  cases  which  pertain  to 
the  first  group,  the  inflammation  is  chiefly  parenchymatous,  either  no  ex- 
udation occurring  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  pleura,  or  if  any,  whether 
flbrin,  pus,  or  serum,  it  is  so  slight  that  it  possesses  no  clinical  importance. 
The  essential  anatomical  changes  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  as  regards  the 
pleural  surface,  are  rapid  proliferation,  retrogressive  change,  or  decay  and 
exfoliation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  the  sprouting  out  of  granulatioDs 
which  develop  into  connective  tissue.  In  plastic  pleuritis,  there  is  no 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  separated  from  each 
other  only  by  the  granulations  which  soon  unite  with  those  of  the  oppo- 
site surface.  This  form  of  pleuritis  is  not  infrequently  latent  in  children, 
for  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  died  of  various  diseases  we  often 
observe  bands  of  connective  tissue,  uniting  the  opposite  pleural  surfaces, 
when  the  parents  or  nurses  cannot  recall  to  mind  any  sickness  or  symp- 
toms, such  as  pleuritis  commonly  causes.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  plastic 
pleuritis  is  often  overlooked,  when  not  latent ;  the  fever  and  other  symp- 
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k>m8  being  attributed  to  causes  quite  distinct  from  the  true  one.  The 
(jonptoms  and  physical  signs  are  obviously  less  pronounced  in  this  than 
a  other  forms  of  pleuritis. 

2d.  SxRO-FiBRiNOUs  Plxuritis. — This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all.  It 
§  the  pleuritis  which  commonly  results  from  catching  cold.  The  serum 
xndes  from  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  pleura  in  very  variable  quantity 
Q  different  cases,  and  the  pleural  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a  fibrinous 
ftyer.  This  may  be  a  mere  film,  or  it  may  attain  the  thickness  of  half  an 
Dch  or  more.  It  is  usually  at  first  slightly  attached,  but  afterward,  from 
»eiDg  blended  with  the  granulations,  it  may  .be  firmly  adherent.  In  some 
iftses  it  is  quite  compact,  while  in  others  it  has  a  loose  areolar  texture, 
containing  in  its  interstices  serum  and  pus-cells.  The  fibrin  is  for  the 
nost  part  deposited  on  the  pleura,  but  shreds  and  flakes  of  it  also  float 
II  the  serum.  In  the  serum,  as  well  as  entangled  in  the  fibrin,  we  find 
lot  only  red  blood-cells  and  leucocytes,  but  endothelial  cells  thrown  off 
^m  the  pleura  which,  as  well  as  those  still  adherent,  are  almost  always 
in  the  process  of  degeneration  and  decay. 

If  a  perpendicular  section  be  made  through  the  pleura,  in  this  as  well 
IB  in  the  other  forms  of  pleuritis,  many  newly-formed  cells,  the  lymph- 
corpuscles,  are  observed  in  the  meshes  of  the  sub-pleural  connective  tis- 
sae,  and,  as  we  examine  the  section  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  pleura, 
these  cells  are  seen  to  be  aggregated  in  masses,  and  held  together  by  a 
(tmctureless,  homogeneous  matrix.  The  lymph-corpuscles  appear  to  be 
he  active  agents  in  the  formation  of  granulations.  They  are  observed  in 
vrious  stages  of  transformation,  from  the  round  to  the  spindle-shaped. 
lie  prolongations  of  the  spindle-shaped  cells  unite  with  each  other,  so  as 
:>  form  the  connective  tissue,  capillaries,  and  other  elements  of  the  gran- 
lating  surface.  That  the  endothelial  cells  take  no  part  in  the  production 
f  the  new  tissue  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  present  the 
ppearance  of  retrogressive  change  and  decay.  The  granulations,  as  they 
pront  out  from  the  pleura,  become  intimately  blended  wiUi  the  fibrinous 
xodation,  and  when  the  effused  liquid  is  absorbed,  they  unite  with  those 
f  the  opposite  pleural  surface,  forming  an  organic  union,  by  blood- ves- 
els  and  nerves,  between  the  lung  and  parietes,  the  lung  and  pericardium, 
>r  different  lobes  of  the  same  lung,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  pass,  in 
wo  or  three  weeks,  from  embryonic  to  perfect  tissue,  vessels  and  nerves 
;row  in  them,  and  they  possess,  henceforth,  all  the  properties  of  living 
isBaes  ;  they  are  able  to  absorb  ;  they  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
usmorrhage,  and  may,  in  fine,  participate  in  all  the  alterations  of  the 
HTganism  of  which  they  are  a  part  (Jaccoud). 

dd.  Purulent  Pleuritis. — Although,  as  stated  above,  pus-cells  are 
Iways  present  in  the  pleuritic  exudation,  we  designate  the  disease  puru- 
mt  or  empysema  when  the  cells  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  liquid 
irbid.     If  there  be  a  cloudiness,  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye,  and  due 
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to  the  pos-cellsy  the  case  is  regarded  as  one  of  this  form  of  pleuritk 
Purulent  pleuritis  is,  at  first,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sero-fibrinous, 
becoming  purulent  after  some  days  or  weeks — a  fact  readily  ascertaioed 
by  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  at  different  periods.  In  other  in- 
stances,  the  pleuritis  is  purulent  from  the  first.  Pleuritis  is,  according 
to  my  observations,  more  apt  to  be  purulent  in  children  than  in  adulu, 
and  in  ill-conditioned  children  than  in  those  who  are  robust,  his, 
therefore,  apt  to  be  purulent  in  one  who  has  had  an  exhausting  disease,  a 
scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  cachectic  children,  who  reside  in  or  are  brought 
to  the  institutions  for  treatment.  Thus,  in  the  New  York  Foundling 
Asylum,  in  1879,  an  infant,  aged  two  months  and  three  days,  became 
feverish,  and  had  the  expiratory  moan  and  hurried  respiration  characteri^ 
tic  of  pleuritis.  On  the  fourth  day,  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, inserted  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  filled  it  with  thin  pus.  Thi» 
was,  apparently,  a  case  of  primary  idiopathic  empyema.  Pleuritis  it 
purulent  when  it  is  produced  by  the  entrance  of  some  irritating  substance 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  pus  or  decomposed  lung-tissue. 

The  production  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  often  surprisingly  rapid, 
for,  when  many  ounces  have  been  removed  by  the  aspirator,  nearly  the 
original  quantity  is  sometimes  restored  within  two  or  three  days.  As 
Fraentzel  says,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  so  many  pus-cells,  which 
must  surpass  in  number  the  aggregate  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  could 
wander  from  the  blood-vessels  in  so  short  a  time,  so  that  we  must  look 
for  some  other  source  of  the  immense  production  of  leucocytes,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  discovered  by  Cohnheim.  A  large  part  of  the  pus-cells  is,  in 
all  probability,  produced  by  rapid  segmentation  of  the  lymph-corpuscles. 
In  two  cases  of  purulent  pleuritis,  both  infants,  I  found  pus  underlying 
the  pleura  near  the  hilus,  without  apparently  any  loss  of  inti^ty  in  the 
pleura,  in  such  quantity  that  it  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  naked 
eye.  Pus  under  the  pleura,  as  well  as  within  the  pleural  cavity,  was  ap- 
parently due  to  unusual  violence  in  the  inflammation,  and  rapid  produc- 
tion of  leucocytes. 

HifiMORRHAGic  Plkuritis. — This  is  not  common.  I  recall  but  one  case 
in  a  child,  in  whom  the  pleuritis  occurred  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  fluid  several  times  removed  by  the  aspirator  had  a  deep  reddish-brown 
color.  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  point  of  the  aspirator,  by  wounding 
the  granulations,  had  caused  the  haemorrhage  which  stained  the  pus  re- 
moved at  each  subsequent  operation.  But,  with  the  care  exercised,  and 
the  great  amount  of  blood-stained  exudation,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  true  explanation,  and  that  it  was  a  genuine  case  of 
hsemorrhagic  pleuritis. 

Hsemorrhagic  exudation  in  the  pleuritis  of  children  is  sometimes  due  to 
purpura  hsemorrhagica,  being,  like  the  other  haemorrhages,  a  symptom  of 
the  general  disease.     In  other  cases  it  signalizes  the  commencement  of  a 
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new  inflammation  in  the  vascular  granulations  of  a  previous  pleuritis. 

Occurring  onder  such  circumstances,  it  is  due  to  the  increased  fluxion  in 

the  numerous  delicate  capillaries  of  the  granulations.     Pleuiitis  due  to 

cancerous  or  tubercular  formations  in  or  upon  the  pleura  is  sometimes 

aiao  hsBmorrhagic.     Jaccoud  says  :  ^'  A  scro-fibrinous  or  purulent  exuda- 

^on  may  be  red  by  the  transudation  of  hematin,  without  true  hseroorrhage 

;  the  red  exudations,  which  have  been  observed  in  scorbutus 

and  marsh  cachexia  are  really  due  to  these  pseudo-haemorrhages.*'     In 

those  cases  in    which  there  is   true   hflBmorrhage,   it  is   still  uncertain 

whether  rupture  of  the  capillaries  or  a  transudation  ordinarily  occurs,  oi 

whether  the  blood-cells  may  not  escape  in  both  modes. 

A  liquid  pleuritic  exudation,  whether  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent,  obvi- 
ously produces  an  'important  mechanical  effect  from  its  location.  Iiv 
young  children,  especially  those  enfeebled  by  sickness,  the  expansive 
power  of  the  lung  is  slight,  so  that  it  readily  yields  to  pressure  applied  to 
its  surface,  and  becomes  more  and  more  compressed  as  the  liquid  accumu* 
lates.  Except  when  retained  by  adhesions,  the  lung  is  pressed  toward  the 
mediastinum,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  forward  and  upward.  Pa- 
tients with  pleuritis  usually  lie  on  the  back  and  affected  side,  so  that  grav« 
itation  determines  to  a  considerable  extent  in  what  part  of  the  pleural  cav- 
ity the  liquid  will  collect.  In  the  considerable  number  of  post-mortem 
examinations  which  I  have  witnessed  of  children  who  perished  from  pleu- 
ritis, chiefly  empysema,  the  lung  was  usually  attached  anteriorly  to  the 
thorax  from  the  mediastinum  outward,  as  far  as  the  costo-chondral  artic- 
ulations, or  farther,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  where  there 
were  no  adhesions,  or  adhesions  only  near  the  mediastinum.  There  were 
also  attachments  along  the  mediastinum,  and  attachments  more  or  less 
firm  on  all  sides,  anteriorly,  laterally,  and  posteriorly  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pleural  cavity,  toward  which  the  lung  was  compressed.  Many  varia- 
tions occur,  depending  on  the  amount  of  liquid  and  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
hesions,  but  judging  from  autopsies  which  I  have  seen,  I  would  say  that, 
in  the  average,  in  cases  so  severe  that  the  question  of  operative  interfer- 
ence arises,  if  we  draw  a  line  from  the  axilla  downward  and  for^'ard  to 
the  epigastrium,  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  thorax  over  the  space  anterior 
and  internal  to  this  line,  while  external  and  posterior  to  it  the  liquid  sep- 
arates the  lung  from  the  ribs.  This  fact  is  important,  as  indicating  the 
proper  point  for  puncturing  the  chest,  namely,  below  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scapula,  and  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  One  reason  why  the 
earlier  performers  of  thoracentesis  were  so  unsuccessful  was  that  they 
selected  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  as  the  point  of  operation.  Nowa- 
daySy  however,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  performing  thoracentesis  un- 
less he  first  employed  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  removed  fluid  at  the 
point  which  he  selects  for  the  puncture.  The  statistics  of  ,Mohr,  relating 
to  lung  displacement  in  empyacma,  chiefly  statistics  of  adult  cases,  are 
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Boraewbat  different  from  my  general  recollection  of  cases  occarring  in  in. 
fancy  and  childhood  as  stated  above.  In  23  cases  be  found  the  Inng  free 
from  adhesions,  and  compressed  against  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
mediastinum  ;  in  13  cases  the  organ  was  compressed  from  below  up. 
ward  ;  in  1  from  above  downward  ;  in  4  from  within  outward  ;  in  4  from 
behind  forward,  and  in  4  from  before  backward.  These  variations  de- 
pend on  the  adhesions  which  the  lung  happens  to  contract.  Perhaps  a 
point  a  little  external  to  the  perpendicular,  passing  through  the  angle  of 
the  scapula,  is  preferable  for  puncture,  as  I  have  known  the  lung  to  be 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  chest  near  the  mediastinum,  when 
the  portion  farther  removed,  say  two  inches  from  the  median  line,  was 
separated  by  interposed  liquid. 

Sometimes  the  liquid  is  collected  in  multilocular  cavities  formed  by  the 
connective  tissue,  and  these  frequently  intercommunicate.  Exceptionally 
in  children,  as  in  the  adult  cases  observed  by  Mohr,  when  there  has  been 
a  large  and  rapid  liquid  exudation,  or  when  the  disease  has  been  violent 
and  of  short  duration,  there  are  no  adhesions. 

On  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pleural  cavity  at 
different  ages  during  infancy  and  childhood,  the  amount  of  liquid,  which 
produces  that  degree  of  compression  of  the  lung  which  materially  impairs 
its  function,  varies  greatly.  At  the  age  of  four  months,  three  ounces 
produce  complete  collapse  of  lung,  so  that  it  resembles  a  llushy  mass 
(camification).  The  largest  amount  of  liquid  relatively  to  the  size  of  the 
chest,  in  any  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  was  about  one  and  one 
half  pints,  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty -two  months,  in  September,  1867.  The  heart  lay  chiefly  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line,  and  the  diaphragm  was  convex  toward  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  case  occurred  in  the  Almshouse  on  BlackwelVs 
Island,  and  might  in  all  probability  have  been  relieved,  had  attention  been 
directed  to  it  sufficiently  early. 

Liquid  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  when  considerable,  presses  the  heart 
toward  the  mediastinum,  so  that  the  apex  beat,  instead  of  being  n  little 
internal  to  the  linea  ?^ammalis,  approaches  the  sternum.  As  the  heart  is 
carried  to  the  right,  the  beat  is  felt  under  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
and  with  still  greater  increase  in  the  effusion,  the  pulsation  is  detected 
by  the  finger,  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  If  the  exudation  be  on  the 
right  side,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  left  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  less  than  the  displacement  toward  the  right,  in  pleuritis  of 
the  left  side.  Much  external  pressure  upon  the  heart  embarrasses  its 
movements,  and  prevents  proper  filling  of  its  cavities,  while  the  action 
of  the  organ  is  accelerated  so  as  to  compensate.  Therefore,  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble. 

In  one  instance  in  my  practice,  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  portion 
of  the  trimk  belo'. '  the  thorax,  became  oedematous,  from  compression  of 
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the  ascendiTig  veiiH  cava,  and  writers  allndo  to  PHees  in  which  other  vessels 
and  duct-t,  an  the  t]iorai:i(;,  are  ooinprcssed,  so  as  to  seriously  enibaiTHSE 
their  functions.  The  putiont  with  the  (edema  was  a  boy  of  about  four 
yeare,  with  empyiBDia  of  the  left  side. 

In  large  effusion,  the  mediai<tiniiTn  i»  pressed  agninst  the  healthy  lung 
so  as  to  diminish  its  transverse  diameter,  nnd  Traube  has  shown  that  the 
effect  of  this  in  to  increase  the  len^h  of  the  lung,  or  ittt  vertical  lueasnre- 
ment.  Con»ecjuently  as  the  lung  on  the  healthy  side  extends  lower  than 
in  the  normal  state,  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  on  this  side  is  dimin- 
ished, as  well  as  on  the  afFected  side,  where  it  is  depressed  hy  the  effn- 
uon. 

The  pleura  in  protracted  cases  of  empyioma  becomes  much  infiltrated, 
and  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  which  blends  with  ii,  is  thick- 
ened, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines,  A  few  months  since, 
in  removing  the  lungs  from  the  body  of  a  young  infant  that  perished  of 
empyrema  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  a  portion  of  the  costal  pleura, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  being  adherent  lo  the  lungs,  whs  detached 
from  the  ribs.  It  had  a  tbiclcness  of  fully  two  lines,  and  it*  free  surface 
was  rough. 

Occasionally  the  inUammation  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  pericar- 
diam,  producing  general  pericarditis.  1  recall  to  mind  four  cases  with 
this  complication,  in  which  the  di^nusia  was  verified  by  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations. All  had  empyiema,  three  on  the  left,  and  one  on  the  right 
side.  Fericiirditis,  always  a  grave  disease,  is  almost  necessarily  fatal, 
when  thus  occurring  as  a  complication  of  empyiema.  More  rarely  the 
inflammntlon  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  peritoneum.  One  such  case 
occurred  in  my  practice,  the  child  dying  of  empyiemH  of  the  right  side, 
and  at  the  autopsy  we  found  the  lesions  of  a  localized  diaphragmatic  peri- 
tonitis of  the  right  side,  witli  a  fibrinous  exudation  of  small  extent  on  the 
convex  surface  of  tlie  liver,  directly  opposite  to  tliat  on  the  diaphragm. 
We  arc  indebted  to  Von  Recklingbansen  for  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
which  inflanmiation  is  prop^ated  from  the  pleura  to  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  same  explanation  probably  applies  to  its  propagation  to  the  pericar- 
dium. In  the  serous  covering  of  the  disphragiu,  pleural  and  peritoneal, 
minute  Btoinata  have  been  discovered,  which  [lertain  to  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem. They  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  underneath  in 
the  substance  of  the  diaphraguj  connect  with  lacuns  or  interspaces,  from 
which  the  minute  lymphatic  vessels  originate.  Those  stoniatA  and  lymphatic 
spaces,  pensions  in  their  normal  stale,  are  usually  clogged,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  bv  Intlumniatory  prodncts,  when  the  serous  membrane  is  in- 
flamed. Oi'casioually  the  Inflammation  traverses  these  lymphatic  chnn- 
oels  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  from  the  pleura  lo  the  peritoneum, 
thns  canung  hy  extension  a  circumscribed  peritonitis. 

The  changes  which  the  inflamiiiHtory  products  iindei^o  arc  the  follow- 
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ag  :  Witb  the  abatemejit  of  the  inflAnimation,  the  liquid  portioi 
to  be  absorbed,  though  absorption  is  much  more  tardy  than 
inflammntor)'  efFu^ions,  since  the  absorbent  arc  to  a  ^reat  extent  covei 
and  clogged  by  fibrin  and  pus.  The  seniQi  in  first  absorbed,  and  the  d< 
culi  of  fibrin  sink  into  depending  portions  of  the  cavity,  orb^i 
tnched  to  the  fibrinous  layers  or  the  granulaUous  upon  the  pleural  xnrfi 
The  pus-cells  and  the  fibrin,  whether  in  flocculi  or  layers,  bt^n  to 
dergo  retrogresaive  change.  They  become  granular  from  fatty  degei 
tion,  liquefy,  sod  are  ulisnrbed.  Sometimes  portions  of  these  d< 
eratcd  prodiiets,  which  ore  not  absorbed,  form  inert  caseous  muiiiei 
recesses  of  the  cavity,  or  between  the  bands  of  connective  tissue,  wl 
they  remain  unchanged  for  ycHrs.  With  few  exceptions,  those 
reuover  from  an  nttack  of  pleuritis  experience  no  subsequent  iil-efl 
though  the  bands  and  patches  of  connective  tissue  nre  pemtanent. 

Pas  always  possesses  irritating  properties.     Decomposed  and  pul 
pus  (ichor)  is  very  irritating.      Enipyiemic  pus,   therefore,   like  pus  b 
other  situations,  now  and  then  produces  ulceration  or  necrosis  of  the  pleo- 
ral  surface,  by  which  it  is  confined,  and  in  consequence  of  its  deetnictin 
action,  it  sometimes  establishes  sn  outlet  by  which  it  escapes,  with 
of  the  patient  and  cure  of  the  disease.     The  chest  wall  is  thiunost  ant 
orly,  in  the  infra- mammar}'  region,  and  at  t}iis  point  the  pi 
makes  its  way  through  the  thoracic  wall,  usually  points  and  dischu^M. 
The  fistulous  opening  thus  produr.ed  continues  many  months,  until  the 
pleural  cavity  is  gradually  obliterated  by  the  adhesions,  and  the  patioit 
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By  a  similar  destructii'c  process  in  the  pulmonary  pleura,  pus  o 
ally  escapes  into  the  bronchioles,  and  is  expectorated.     This  mode  of  a 
appears  to  be  common  in  children,  for  my  attention  has  not  iufrequeDtl 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  children,  during  the  progressive  but  alow  o 
valescence  from  empyiema,  expectorated  lai^  quantities  of  muoo-p( 
although  in  some  of  the  cases  pus  had  been  removed  by  thu  aspirator  or^ 
trocar.     Fraentze!  makes  tlie  remark,  which  is  fully  sustained  by  clinicsl 
experience  in  this  country,  that  although  an  opening  is  made  in  the  lung 
by  the  necrotic  or  ulcerative  process,  so  that  pus  escapes  into  the  bronchi, 
oles,  air  does  not  pass  from  (hem  into  the  pleura!  cavity.     Pyopneumo- 
thorax is  very  rare  in  the  empyicma  of  children,  except  as  air  is  adiuiltni 
in  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 

Ah  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  the  compressed  lung  ordinarily  exptutds  in 
proportion  to  the  absorption,  so  that  more  and  more  air  enters  its  ah^ 
oli.  But  frequently,  in  cases  of  long  duration,  the  absorption  proceeJi 
faster  than  the  expansion,  so  that  the  ribs  on  the  aSecl«d  «idc  sink  bolo 
their  normal  level.  As  a  consequence,  the  inter-costal  spaces  a«  nar- 
rowed, the  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  Hpioal  col- 
umn bends  to  accommodate  the  ribs  so  as  to  be  concave  toward  Uw 
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affected  side.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  deformity  thus  produced  is  per- 
manent. Though  the  newly  formed  bands  and  patches  of  connective  tis- 
sue may  so  bind  the  lung  that  its  return  to  the  normal  state  is  tardy,  yet, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  alveoli  one  after  another  open  to  admit  air,  and 
when  full  inflation  is  attained,  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  restored. 
But  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  is 
firm  and  unyielding,  almost  as  cartilage,  and  lime  salts  are  sometimes  de- 
posited in  it,  forming  a  calcareous  plaque,  which  invests  the  lung  like  a 
cuirass.  An  unexpanded  lung,  with  such  a  covering,  obviously  can  never 
afterward  be  fully  inflated.  I  can  recall  to  mind,  however,  only  one  case 
of  permanent  complete  collapse  or  carnification  of  lung,  resulting  from 
pleurisy.  The  inflammation,  which  was  treated  by  the  late  Dr.  Cam- 
mann,  occurred  J!i  childhood,  and  several  years  afterward,  when  the 
patient  reached  womanhood,  although  the  general  health  was  good,  there 
were  physical  signs  of  an  unaerated  lung,  and  the  consequent  deformity 
(depressed  shoulder  and  ribs,  and  bent  spinal  column).  Pleurisy  with  its 
granulations  and  retrogressive  products  affords  one  of  the  conditions  in 
which  tubercles  are  developed,  so  that  we  sometimes  find  at  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  of  cases  which  have  been  protracted,  *'  miliary  tubercles 
in  the  pleura,  while  chronic  phthisis  and  general  tuberculosis  are  absent'* 
(Delafield). 

From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  this  organ  obvi- 
ously suffers  severely  in  every  large  pleuritic  exudation.  Total  compres- 
.siop  oi  a  lung  arrests  one  half  of  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary 
artery,  except  as  the  increased  flow  in  the  opposite  lung  serves  for  com- 
pensation. Hence,  in  cases  of  large  effusion,  which  end  fatally,  we  com- 
monly find  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  dis- 
tended with  blood  and  clots,  while  the  left  cavities,  having  received  a 
diminished  quantity  of  blood,  are  probably  empty. 

Symptoms. — As  has  been  stated  above,  pleuritis  in  children  is  some- 
times latent,  or  attended  by  symptoms  so  mild  as  to  attract  little  atten- 
tion, even  when  there  has  been  general  inflammation  of  the  pleural  sur- 
face with  much  effusion.  Both  primary  and  secondary  pleuritis  may  pre- 
sent this  form,  latency  being  more  frequent  the  younger  the  patient.  In 
feeble,  cachectic  children,  with  blood  thin  and  impoverished,  pleuritic 
symptoms,  as  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  fever,  are  less  pronounced  than  in  the 
robust,  and,  hence,  latency  is  more  common  in  the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  and  in  the  institutions  than  in  the  better  walks  of  life. 
The  following  is  a  not  infrequent  example  of  latency.  A  feeble  infant, 
aged  five  months  and  twenty -eight  days,  died  suddenly  in  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital,  in  December,  1870.  The  attention  of  the  resident 
physician  had  not  been  called  to  it,  as  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  sick,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  ill-nourished  and  its  general  condition  bad.  The  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  the  ward  stated  that  it  presented  no  symptom  of  acute 
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disease,  nnless  a  nlight  cough  during  ]hc  lliree  or  four  dsye 

death.     Percussion  over  the  right  aide  of  the  chest  of  the 

flut  resoaance,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  right  iung  nas  found 

nearly  or  qnite  dertitote  of  air.  and  covered  hy  a  loose  fibrinoiu  Uy«, 

three  fonrtfas  of  an  inch  thick  io  places,  and  a  moderate  aerouB  endi- 

Ordinarily  acute  idiopathic  pleuritis  in  children  begins  quite  abraptlj 
and  with  synipt<iins  which  attract  attention  from  the  firsL      Probably 
most  instances  it  is  preceded  by  rigors,  or  a  chilly  aensaticin.  but 
usually  escapes  notice,  if  it  be  present,  in  psiienbi  under  the  age 
or  six  years.      Fever,  fretfulness,  and  a  physiognomy  indicative  o 
are  'the   common    initial  symptoniH.       If  the  patjunt  be    an  infant, 
fretfulnets  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  colic,  for  whiuli  I  have 
eereral  occasions  known  it  to  be  mistaken  by  the  attending  ]>liy»i'ians. 

The  syuiptonis  of  plcuritis  are  twofold,  namely,  the  const itutiona],  or 
such  ns  arc  common  to  all  inflammations,  and  the  local,  ur  tLose  reft 
able  to  the  chest.  Various  observers  have  noted  the  position  ii 
patients  lie  in  bed,  as  indicating  the  scat  of  the  iaflainniation. 
I>een  stated  that  adults,  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis,  ordinarily  ob- 
tain most  relief  with  a  decubitus  on  the  sound  side,  but,  when  cfftuiOD 
has  occurred,  they  lie  on  the  affected  aide,  unless  there  be  mariced  dysp- 
noML,  which  is  most  relieved  liy  a  semi-erect  positjoti,  which  allom 
greater  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  I  liave  not  noticed  thai  children  witli 
pleuritis  prefer  any  fixed  or  uniform  position,  except  there  be  marked  dy^ 
nwa,  which  may  prompt  them  to  elevate  the  shoulders.  The  patient 
in  the  acute  stage  is  commonly  quiet  when  he  lies  in  the  poeiUon  which 
he  selects,  an<l  if  disturbed  from  it  becomes  more  fretful,  his  cough  men 
frequent,  and  his  suffering  apparently  increased. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  teinpentture  rises  on  the  first  day  to  108°  or 
lOS".  If  it  be  more  elevated  than  this,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  complica- 
tion. The  fever  begins  to  abate  when  the  exudation  has  occurred.  Id 
suppurative  pleuritis,  the  febrile  movement  is  more  proiracted,  often  con- 
tinuing for  weeks  or  months,  presenting,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed, 
the  characters  of  hectic  fever  with  morning  abatement  and  evening  recru- 
descence. In  weakly  and  an;omic  children,  even  when  the  pleuritis  i* 
pretty  severe,  and  most  of  the  usual  symptoms  are  present,  the  tempera- 
lure  may  bo  but  slightly  elevated.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  institutions  with 
which  I  am  connected,  a  young  infant, 
first  twenty-four  hours  ascribed  to  colic, 
the  first  three  days  never  rose  above  100' 

The  pulse,  in  a  quiet  state,  is  usually  between  105°  and    iao°,  but 
young  children  who  are  restless  it  is  often  more  frequent  than  this,  daf. 
icg  the  first  tlirei>  or  four  days.      It  is  accclonitcd  as  long  us  tbe  lenipenrJ 
lure  is  elevated,    but     in    sero-fibrinous   pleuritis,    afler    eiudattan    bn 
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occurred,  ite  frequency  diminishes  anless  the  heart  be  compressed.  Com- 
pression and  imperfect  or  partial  filling  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  pri>- 
dace  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse.  In  empyuema  the  pulse  is  accelerated  as 
long  as  pus  is  confined  in  the  pleural  cavity,  unless  its  quantity  be  small. 

Headache,  usually  frontal,  is  frequent  during  the  febrile  stage.  Con- 
vulsions, which  occasionally  occur  in  the  beginning  of  pneumonitis,  are 
rare.  Pain  in  the  chest,  on  the  affected  side,  is  common,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom,  but  it  is  often  slight,  and  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  infants  and  feeble  children.  It  is  increased  by  movements 
of  the  chest-walls,  as  in  full  inspiration,  by  coughing,  or  when  pressure  is 
made  by  the  6ngcrs  in  the  examination.  Its  common  seat  is  between  the 
fifth  and  eighth  ribs,  external  to  the  linea  mammalis,  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  w^hich  the  pain  is  referred  to  some  other  part,  as  the  infra-clavi- 
cular, mammary,  infra-mammary,  or  even  the  scapular  or  infra-scapular 
region.  Rarely,  it  is  referred  to  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  region,  or 
even,  it  is  said,  to  some  point  upon  the  sound  side  of  the  thorax.  This 
location  of  the  pain  at  a  point  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  inflammation 
is  attributable  to  the  anastomosis  of  the  intercostal  nerves  with  those  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  or  with  those  which  ramify  in  the  abdomi- 
nal walls. 

The  pain  of  pleuritis,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  has  received  different  ex- 
planations. It  has  been  attributed  to  tension  of  the  pleura,  to  friction  of 
the  pleural  surfaces  on  each  other,  and  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  neurilemma  of  the  minute  nervous  branches  of  the  pleura.  All  these 
causes  apparently  act  in  producing  it,  but  the  persistent  pain  in  the  first 
days  of  pleuritis,  though  increased  by  motion,  is  probably  due  m  great 
part  to  that  last  mentioned.  Pleuritic  pain  is  sharp  or  stitch-like.  It  be- 
g^s  to  abate  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ceases  by 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  it  is  no  longer  noticed,  except  in  coughing  or  dur- 
ing sudden  movement  of  the  chest. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  as  in  all  febrile  diseases,  but  it  is  more 
rapid  than  in  inflammatory  ailments,  which  do  not  involve  the  thoracic 
organs,  on  account  of  the  pain  experienced  on  full  inspiration.  The 
pAtient  instinctively  avoids  full  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  breathing  is 
consequently  rapid,  to  compensate  for  incompleteness  of  the  inspiratory  act. 

In  ordinary  attacks  of  pleuritis,  painful  and  hurried  respiration  is  of 
short  duration.  It  becomes  easier  and  more  natural  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  week.  In  subacute  and  chronic  cases,  the  rhythm  and  frequency 
of  respiration  differ  but  little  from  the  normal. 

A  cough,  whatever  the  form  of  pleuritis,  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms. It  is  short,  frequent,  and  dry,  and  in  the  most  favorable  cases  be- 
gins to  diminish  in  the  second  week.  A  loose  cough  is  due  to  accom- 
panying bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonitis,  or,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  dis- 
),  to  escape  of  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  bronchial  tabes. 
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Little  need  be  eaid  in  regnrd  to  symptomB  referable  to  the  digestire  ap> 
paratus.     Vomiting  is  common  on  the  lint  and  second  days.     Thirst,  Iom 
of  appetite,  and  consequenl  loss  of  flesh  and  airenglli,  are  tiniformly  [irc»-_ 
ent.      Id  empysBia,   whicli,  from  ita  nature,  ia  protracted,  nutrition  i 
always  greatly  impaired.     The  surface  preitents  an  t 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  emaciation  is  progressive  till  I 
is  evacuated. 

Phtsical  Sionb. — In  children  above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  tlie 
physical  signs  differ  but  little  from  tbuso  in  adult  casea,  but  onder  this 
age  there  are  cert^n  differences  which  the  practitioner  should  know.  We 
■nay,  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  notice  diminution  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  cliest-walls  on  the  affected  side,  since  the  patient  instinr- 
tively  endeavors  to  repress  respiration  on  that  side,  in  order  to  lesaen  tb< 
pain.  In  severe  cases,  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are  sometime* 
depressed  during  inspiration  (the  so-called  abdominal  respiration),  but  tbit 
Bign  is  less  common  and  less  marked  than  in  severe  bronchitis,  and  wlieii 
present  it  may  be  iaigely  due  to  accompanying  bronchitis.  After  effosioo 
has  ocuurred,  and  the  pain  has  abated  or  is  slight,  the  signs  dne  toirrt^- 
espiration  are  less  pronounced  than  at  first.     The  breathing  is  now 


nearly  or  quite  normal  ;  but  it 
erable,  is  apt  to  cause  fulness  oi 
which  is  appreciable  to  the  sight, 
ment  is  found  to  be  great«r  than 
sides  produced  by  tlie  liquid 


ill   known  that  the  effusion,  if  coniid- 
of  the  thorax  on  the  affected  side, 
that  its  circumference  oa  meaMin- 
health.     Itnt  inequality  of  the  two 
common  in  children  of  an  advaoced 
age  than  in  those  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.      In  iofanta,  ercn 
when  there  is  a  large  liquid  exudation,  the  bulging  is  often  ko  slight  that 
it  is  scarcely  appreciable,  either  by  sight  or  measurement,  luid  in  Dot  a 
few  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the  two  udca. 
1  have  repeatedly  made  careful  measurements  in  infantile  pleuritis  dnring 
the  stage  of  effusion,  and  been  unable  to  convince  myself  that  there  " 
any  difference,  although  other  signs  indicated  the  presence  of  an  eSnsioag 
which  filled  at  least  one  half  the  pleural  cavity.      I  explun  thia  fact  In  li 
way.     The  lungs  of  an  infant,  especially  of  one  reduced  by  sickneas,  ^ 
very  liable  to  a  state   uf  semi-collapse  or  partial  inflation    in  their  wholl 
extent,  and  of  complete  collapse  of  their  thin  borders,  as  of  the  tongue-lih 
process  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  which  lies  over  the  pericardium  and  oi 
the  margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  which  lie  in   the  angle   made  by  1 
thorax  and  diaphragm.     This  occurs  in  the  weakly  infant,  even  i 
there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air.  and  the  liability  to  it3| 
greatly  increased  i>y  external  pressore  applied  to  the  lung,  as  from  a  plea 
ritic  effusion,  so  ihiil  the  lung  recedes,   becomes  compressed, 
aerated,  before  the  ribs  yield  to  the  pressure.     If  the  exudation 

as  the  lung  is  collapsed,  there  is  little  or  no  cutward  displacem' 
the  ribs,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  elevated.     It  is  obviously  r 
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Important  to  know  this  difference  between  infantile  and  adult  cases,  as  it 
has  a  bearing  npon  the  diagnosis  between  pleuritis  with  etfasion  and 
pneamonitis. 

Palpation. — In  adults,  and  in  children  with  Btronfj  voict-s,  if  Ihc  lung, 
deprived  of  lur  either  by  compreH»ion  or  an  exudation  within  its  alveoli, 
lie  against  the  chest-n'oll,  speaking  or  moaning  produccn  it  vibratory  sen- 
sation which  is  communicat«d  to  the  band  placed  upon  the  chest.  The 
fremitus  is  feebk-  or  not  appreciable  when  the  voice  is  feoblc.  Therefore, 
in  infanta  whose  vocal  corda  arc  small,  and  particularly  in  infants  reduced 
by  sickness,  this  sign  is  ordinarily  absent,  or  so  slight  that  it  is  detected 
with  difficulty,  while  in  older  and  robust  children  it  is  distinctly  per. 
ceived.  If  the  conditions  be  otherwise  favorable  for  the  production  of 
fremitus,  but  the  lung  be  pressed  away  from  the  ribs  by  an  intervening 
liquid,  no  vibration  is  felt  when  the  patient  speaks  or  cries.  But  if,  in 
the  same  case,  the  fingers  be  removed  to  the  supra-Kcapular,  axillary,  in- 
fra-clavicular, or  mammary  region,  where  the  compressed  lung  comes  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  fremitus  may  be  perceived.  Palpa- 
tion also  enables  us  to  ascertain  tbe  point  of  apex-beat  of  the  heart,  varia- 
tion of  which  from  the  normal  site  being  one  of  the  most  concluMve 
proofs  of  a  pleuritic  i'Susion. 

PsKcuestoN. — In  the  first  hours  of  plenritis,  there  is  either  do  percepti- 
ble change  in  the  percussion  sound,  or  the  resonance  is  slightly  dimin- 
ished, from  the  fact  that  inspiration  on  the  affected  side  is  resisted  by 
the  patient,  and  the  lung  la  only  partially  inflated.  When  exudation  oc- 
curs, if  there  be  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  over  the  lung,  the  percussion 
sound  is  tympanitic.  It  has.  therefore,  this  ijuality  at  an  early  iL^e  in 
the  infra- mammary,  mammary,  and  perhaps  infra- scapular  regions,  when 
the  amount  of  liquid  is  sioall,  and  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  (juantity  of 
liquid  is  greater,  the  percussion  sound  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
dull,  while  that  over  the  central  or  upper  part  is  tympanitic.  Entire  fill- 
ing of  the  pleural  cavity  with  liquid,  and  total  exclusion  of  air  from  tbe 
lung,  give  rise  to  a  dull  or  flat  percussion  sound  over  every  part,  from  the 
apex  to  the  base.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  in  the  pleuritis  of  children 
that,  at  a  cerUin  st(^;e  of  the  effusion,  percussion  produces  a  sound  which 
is  cither  docidedly  tympanitic  or  which  partakes  of  the  tympanitic  char- 
acter. Skoda  attributed  the  occurrence  of  tympanism  to  the  fact  that  a 
lung  still  aCratcd  vibrates  better  if  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  liquid, 
and  consequently  gives  better  resonance  than  when  it  lies  against  the 
chest- walls. 

When  the  exudation  is  so  great  that  the  lung  is  totally  compressed, 
and  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  chest-walls,  the  finger  in  percussing 
experiences  a  sensation  of  solidity  or  reristance,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  vibration  of  the  riKi,  Consequently  the  percussion  sound  is  dull  or 
flat,  as  over  any  aolid  body,  differing  from  that  in  pneumonitis  in  which 
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there  is  still  some  vibration  of  the  chest- walls,  and  the  dulness  is  not  ab- 
solute. In  pleuritis,  therefore,  there  is,  according  to  the  amoant  of  exu-  , 
dation,  either  nearly  the  normal  percussion  sound,  as  at  the  banning  of^ 
the  attack  and  in  any  stage  of  plastic  pleurisy  (pleuresie  seche),  or  a  zon^ 
of  dull  sound  below,  and  another  of  tympanitic  sound  above,  or  a  zone  o^ 
normal  resonance  above,  and  one  of  dull  resonance  at  the  base,  with 
intervening  one  of  tympanism,  or,  finally,  there  is  absolute  dulness  fro: 
the  clavicle  to  the  base  of  the  chest. 

It  very  rarely  happens  in  the  child  that  the  level  of  the  fluid  chan; 
by  changing  the  position,  on  account  of  the  adhesions,  so  that  this  si^^ 
described  in  the  books  as  one  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  affo^' 
very  little  assistance  in  case  of  children. 

Auscultation. — In  the  beginning  of  pleuritis,  auscultation  affords  bg^ 
slight  information,  except  that  the  practised  ear  may  detect  a  little  dimj. 
nution  in  the  fulness  of  the  respiratory  act  in  the  lung,  whose  pleon  is 
inflamed,  and  perhaps  a  slightly  exaggerated  respiration  in  the  other 
lung.  But  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  when  exudation  begins  to  occur 
upon  the  pleural  surface,  we  may  hear  the  dry  friction  sound,  which  can 
be  imitated  by  pushing  the  finger  strongly  across  the  dry  palin  of  the 
hand.  It  is  only  heard  in  occasional  cases,  since  the  physician  may  not 
make  his  visit  at  the  proper  time  for  hearing  it,  or  he  does  not  apply  the 
ear  over  the  proper  place.  Fraentzel  says  :  *  *  We  shall  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
find  the  friction  sound,  in  recent  pleuritis,  if  we  look  for  it  early  and  dili- 
gently in  some  circumscribed  spot.*'  I  do  not  think  that  this  remark, 
however  tnie  it  may  be  of  adult  cases,  is  entirely  correct  as  regards  chil- 
dren, for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  it  can  be  heard  in  them. 
It  occurs  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  it  does  not  disap- 
pear after  coughing.  Being  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  it 
seems  near  the  ear  of  the  auscultator.  Perhaps  it  is  not  observed  during 
several  consecutive  respirations,  and  then  a  deeper  inspiration  caoses  the 
pleural  surfaces  to  glide  upon  each  other,  and  it  is  detected.  The 
friction  sound  as  sometimes  heard  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  scraping, 
and  in  other  cases  by  the  term  creaking,  as  was  noticed  by  Hippocrates, 
who  compared  it  to  the  creaking  of  leather. 

In  some  patients  it  is  heard  for  a  brief  period  and  does  not  recur,  and 
it  may  be  detected  only  during  strong  and  deep  respiration  or  in  congh- 
ing.  It  disappears  entirely  when  the  accumulation  of  liquid  prevents  con- 
tact of  the  surfaces.  After  absorption  of  the  liquid,'  the  friction  sound 
may  reappear,  and  in  certain  patients  it  is  heard  only  at  this  time,  namely, 
in  the  third  stage. 

An  interesting  and  common  sound  heard  on  inspiration  is  the  so-called 
crepitant  rAle  of  pleurisy,  produced  in  the  superficial  alveoli.  The  re- 
marks made  by  Trousseau  upon  it  have  been  already  given.  As  stated 
above,  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  pulmonary  resides 
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• 
which  lie  directly  underneath,  and  as  soon  as  exudation  occurs  within 
them,  the  anatomical  conditions  are  present  in  which  the  crepitant  rale 
is  produced,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonitis.  This  rale  may  ob- 
viously be  heard  before  any  effusion  takes  place  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  pleura,  and  it  continues  until  the  alveoli  are  so  compressed  by  the 
pleuritic  exudation  that  they  no  longer  admit  air. 

The  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity  changes  the  character  of  the  respi- 
ratory sound.  A  thin  layer  of  liquid  over  the  lung  causes  diminution  in 
the  force  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  soon  an  expiratory  as  well  as  an 
inspiratory  sound  begins  to  be  heard.  This  modified  vesicular  mur- 
mur is  weak,  and  more  distant  from  the  ear  than  the  respiratory 
sound  of  health.  When  the  exudation  is  sufficient  to  close  the 
alveoli,  while  the  air  still  traverses  the  medium-si/ed  bronchial  tubes,  we 
notice  a  tubular  or  bronchial  bruit.  If  the  small  and  medium-sized  tubes 
are  compressed,  while  the  air  enters  the  large  tubes,  the  respiratory  bruit 
may  be  amphoric.  Total  absence  of  respiratory  sound  results  from  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  alveoli,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  air  from  them, 
EUid  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  of  the  affected  side. 
Jaccoud  says  :  ^*  Regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  quantity  of  the  effusion,  the 
modifications  of  the  respiratory  bruitj  and  of  the  respiration,  may  then  be 
arranged,  in  an  increasing  series  as  follows  :  diminution  of  the  vesicular 
murmur  ;  feeble  respiration  (souffle  doux)  ;  no  sound,  and  feeble  respira- 
tion ;  bronchial  respiration  ;  no  sound,  and  bronchial  respiration  ;  no 
sound,  and  cavernous  respiration  ;  general  absence  of  sound  {silence 
ffhteraf).  The  replacement  of  an  inferior  term  of  the  series  by  a  superior 
term  implies  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  liquid,  and  in  general 
the  passage  of  a  superior  term  to  an  inferior  term  denotes  a  diminution  of 
the  effusion.''  But  this  statement  relating  to  the  effect  upon  the  auscu- 
latory  sounds  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  liquid  must  be  modified 
as  regards  patients  under  the  age  of  dve  years.  In  such  patients  it  is 
rare,  however  great  the  effusion,  that  respiration  is  not  heard  when  the 
ear  is  placed  over  the  liquid.  This  is*due  to  the  small  size  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  the  consequent  ready  transmission  of  sound  from  the  centre 
of  the  thorax  to  its  periphery.  According  to  the  amount  of  exudation 
and  the  degree  of  compression,  the  respiratory  sound  is  a  faint  and  dis- 
tant vesicular,  or  broncho-vesicular,  or  bronchial  murmur,  and  its  charac- 
ter is  found  to  vary  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  sounds,  as  we  apply 
ihe  ear  over  different  parts  of  the  chest. 

When  the  infiammatiot?  is  active,  and  the  exudation  occurs  rapidly, 
bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day,  or 
Bven  by  the  close  of  the  first  day,  in  the  infra-scapular  region.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  be  chiefiy  plastic,  or  the  exudation  of 
liquid  be  slow,  and  its  quantity  be  small,  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be 
vehicular,  though  faint  and  distant,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
39 
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attack.  .  Sometimes  when  tlic  murmur  is  vesicular  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  long,  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  respiration  is  heard  over  a  limited 
area,  where  the  effusion  happens  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  requisite 
compression  of  the  lung. 

The  voice  of  the  patient,  when  auscultated  over  the  affected  side,  has 
a  character  which  corresponds  with  and  varies  according  to  the  respiratory 
mnrmnr.  Vocal  resonance  is  feeble  or  absent  if  the  respiratory  murmnr 
be  vesicular.  If  it  be  bronchial,  the  auscultated  voice  is  more  distinct 
having  the  character  known  as  bronchophony,  or  when  there  is  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  liquid  over  the  lung,  so  that  this  organ  vibrates,  it  may 
have  that  modification  of  bronchophony  known  as  egophony.  Occasion- 
ally we  can  hear  the  voice  as  a  confused  and  distant  sound,  when  the 
quantity  of  liquid  is  so  great  that  respiration  is  inaudible.  The  signs  de- 
rived from  the  auscultated  voice  are  not,  as  is  well  known,  pathognomonic 
of  liquid  effusion.  Bronchophony  is  more  common  and  distinct  in  pneu- 
monic or  tubercular  solidification  of  lung  than  in  pleuritis,  and  even 
egophony  may  be  produced  without  the  presence  of  a  liquid,  by  **  pleural 
membranes  realizing  certain  physical  conditions''  (Jaccoud).  But  since  the 
auscultated  voice  is  weaker  in  children  than  in  adults,  we  often  do  not 
hear  it  in  infants  and  ill-conditioned  children,  even  when  the  anatomical 
conditions,  as  regards  the  lungs  and  pleural  cavity,  are  favorable  for  its 
transmission. 

In  children  as  in  adults,  bronchial  rales  are  common  in  pleuritis,  diy  or 
moist  ;  coarse  when  produced  in  the  larger  tubes,  or  fine  when  occorring 
in  the  finer  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Ordinarily,  a  careful  observance  of  the  history,  sjonptomit, 
and  physical  signs  enable  the  physician  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 
Obscure  or  doubtful  cases  occur  chiefly  in  infancy.  Circumscribed  pleu- 
ritis, or  pleuritis  attended  with  little  or  no  liquid  exudation,  is  obviously 
most  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  its  symptoms  mistaken-  for  those  of  an- 
other disease. 

Pleuritis,  before  the  stage  of  exudation,  may  be  mistaken  for  pneu- 
monitis, since  the  prominent  symptoms  in  the  commencement  of  the  two 
diseases  are  similar.  But  in  pleuritis  there  are  commonly  greater  acceler- 
ation of  pulse  and  respiration,  greater  suffering,  as  evinced  by  the  fea- 
tures, greater  tenderness  on  percussing  or  pressing  the  chest-wall,  and  a 
more  decided  expiratory  moan,  while  the  patient  probably  endeavors  to 
repress  respiration  on  the  affected  side,  so  that  inflation  of  the  lung  is 
partial  and  shallow.  It  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis  to  recollect  that,  in  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  five  years,  acute  pneumonitis  is,  in  most  instances, 
catarrhal,  and  not  croupous,  and  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  severe  bron- 
chitis, being  due  to  downward  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bron- 
chial tubes.     It  therefore  does  not  begin  with  the  abruptness  of  pleuritis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis  in  the  stage  of 
solidification,  for  hydrothorax,  or,  on  the  left  side,  for  pericardial  eflfa- 
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n  »oand  over  u  pleoTltic  cxadatioa 
A  lung  soiidiGed  by  inflainm&tion  it 
:c,  though  dull.  There  is  also  u  Bcnsatiun  of  greater 
resistance  and  solidity  in  pcrcuseing  over  a  pleuritic  eiLud&tioD  than  over 
an  inflamed  lung.  Moreover,  the  respiratorj'  iDuniiur,  whether  vcBicular, 
broncho- vesicular,  or  bronchial,  is  more  distant  und  loss  distinct  to  the 
ear  of  the  auEcultator  when  applied  over  a  liquid  than  over  a  solidifiod  lung, 

A  pleuritic  exudation,  unlests  Klight,  also  changes  the  apex-beat  .  of 
the  heart,  pressing  it  toward  the  median  line  in  left  pleuritic,  and  awa^ 
from  the  median  line  in  right  pleurilis,  as  has  been  stated  above — ft 
change  not  observed  in  piicuutnnitis.  Bulging  of  the  intercoHtal  Bpuees, 
expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  change 
in  the  position  of  the  child,  important  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  adult 
plenrilis,  Arc,  as  we  h&vc  seen,  commonly  absent  in  young  children,  even 
when  there  is  abundant  li<)uid  effusion,  hut  they  are  sotnetimcs  observed 
in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Bronchophony  and  vocal  fremitus, 
signs  of  pneumonic  solidiflcation,  are  absent,  or  so  feeble  in  the  pneu- 
monitis of  young  children  that  their  absence  cannot  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cative of  the  presence  of  pleuritic  effusion,  except  in  children  over  the  ngc 
of  four  or  five  years.  Moreover,  these  signs,  when  present,  do  not  neces- 
Bsrily  indicate  pneumonitis,  for  if,  in  pleuritic  effusion,  the  ear  or  hand 
be  placed  over  a  part  of  the  chest  where  adhesions  have  united  the  lung  to 
the  ribs,  and  the  child  be  of  such  an  age  that  the  i  ocal  cords  have  sufli- 
cient  vibration,  both  bronchophony  and  the  fremitus  may  be  perceived. 
The  absence  or  presence,  therefore,  of  vocal  fremitus  and  bronchophony 
affords  only  limited  assistance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  pleuritis  and 
pnenmonitis  in  young  children.  In  those  of  an  advanced  i^u  whose 
vocal  cords  have  greater  vibration  it  aids  in  the  discrimination  of  doubtful 
cases,  especially  if  the  examination  be  made  in  the  infra-scapular  region, 
which  corresponds  with  the  location  of  the  liquid,  if  any  be  present. 

A  pleuritic  effusion  is  distinguished  from  hydrothorax  by  the  fact  that 
tho  latter  is  usually  bilateral  and  of  slow  increase,  without  symptoms 
referable  to  the  chest,  except  when  there  is  considerable  effusion,  which 
causes  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  Pleuritis,  unlike  hydrothorai,  causes  fever 
and  other  constitntiunal  symptoms,  and  also 'a  cough,  pain  in  the  cbest, 
and  early  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Moreover,  hydrothorax  seldom 
occurs,  except  from  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  or  scarlet  fever. 

A  greatly  distended  pericardial  sac  simulates,  in  some  degree,  a  pleu- 
ritic effusion  on  the  left  side,  but  the  absence  of  symptoms  which  pertain 
to  pleuritis,  as  the  cough,  stitch-likc  pain  in  the  chest,  the  localixation  or 
ir  diatinctncss  of  the  dull  sound  on  percussion,  in  the  cardiac  region, 
ir  feebleness  of  the  apcx-boat,  and  indistinctness  or  distance  of  the 
t,  will  preserve  the  ol)Sorvant  physician  from  error  of  diagnosis. 
iNosTS. — In  mild  cases  attended  with  little  exodatioa,  the  inflamma- 
tion soon  tiegioa  to  abate,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  second  week,  tlie 
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symptoms  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  plastic,  and  sero-fibrinous  pleo- 
risies,  recovery  may  be  confidently  expected,  unless  there  be  some  grave 
complication,  or  perchance  syncope  should  occur  from  large  and  rapid 
effusion.  A  large  effusion,  whatever  its  character,  especially  if  locaiod 
on  the  left  side,  often  causes  such  a  twist  in  the  great  vessels  within  the 
thorax  as  to  seriously  retard  the  circulation  of  blood  and  endanger  life. 
In  effusions  of  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  often  carried  so  far  toward  the 
right  that  the  ascending  vena  cava,  where  it  emerges  from  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  is  bent  at  an  angle  so  as  seriously  to  obstnict 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  consequently  a 
reduced  quantity  of  blood  reaches  the  right  cavities  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  result  is  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  in  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, with  ansemia  of  important  organs,  as  the  brain.  The  great  arteries 
connected  with  the  heart  are  also  more  or  less  bent  in  cases  attended  by 
displacement  of  this  organ.  In  effusions  on  the  right  side,  the  right  auri- 
cle and  ventricle  sometimes  do  not  expand  to  the  normal  extent  during 
the  diastole,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and  the  result  is 
similar  to  that  in  effusions  on  the  left  side,  as  regards  obstructed  circula- 
tion and  anaemia  of  important  organs.  Therefore,  patients  with  laige 
pleuritic  effusions,  whether  left  or  right,  are  liable  to  sudden  fainting  and 
even  to  fatal  syncope.  Fortunately,  with  our  present  improved  method* 
of  thoracentesis,  children  need  not  perish  in  this  way  if  the  operation  be 
resorted  to  at  the  proper  moment.  There  is  another  danger.  When,  in 
consequence  of  the  exudation,  the  lung  is  so  compressed  that  its  fanction 
is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  sound  lung  obviously  receives  an  augmented 
supply  of  blood.  It  is,  therefore,  very  liable  to  sudden  congestions  and 
transudation  of  serum  (cedema).  If  this  occur,  the  dyspnoea  is  augmented 
and  the  condition  is  one  of  the  utmost  peril.     Death  is  apt  to  result. 

The  prognosis  obviously  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  exudation.  Idiopathic  pleorisies 
do  better  as  a  rule  than  those  which  occur  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of 
some  other  disease.  Absorption  is  more  rapid  in  the  beginning  of  con- 
valescence, when  the  fluid  is  thin,  than  at  a  later  period,  when  it  baa 
greater  consistence.  Fibrin,  whether  flocculent  or  laminated,  is  necesair 
rily  slowly  absorbed,  first  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction. 
Empyaema,  if  not  relieved  by  operative  measures,  continues  many  months^ 
and  even  after  pus  is  let  out  convalescence  is  slow.  In  the  very  con8id6^ 
able  number  of  empysemic  cases  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
brought  to  the  class  of  children's  diseases  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Out- Door  Poor,  the  histories  commonly  showed  that  the  disease  had 
continued  from  three  to  six  months,  with  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  Nevertheless,  after  proper  evacuation  of  the  pus  and  establish- 
ment of  a  fistulous  opening,  the  majority  have  gradually  recovered,  deaiii 
in  the  unfavorable  cases  being  commonly  due  to  extreme  prostration  with 
pcrhnps  fatal  organic  changes,  as  amyloid  degeneration  and  tabercnlosis. 
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Secondary  pleoritis  occurring  in  a  reduced  state  of  the  system,  as  after 
scarlet  fever,  and  pleuritis  complicated  by  a  grave  disease,  as  pericarditis 
or  pneumonia,  are  always  dangerous  to  life. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  pleuritic  effusions  involve  greater  danger  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  produces 
more  immediate  and  direct  pressure  on  the  heart  and  cause  a  greater 
twist  in  the  vessels,  but  Leichtenstem  {DeutBches  Archiv  fur  Klin,  Med.^ 
Band  iv.)  states  that,  in  52  cases  of  sudden  death  from  pleuritic  effu- 
sions, 31  were  right  and  20  left  pleurisies.  The  walls  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  upon  which  the  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity 
directly  presses,  are  thinner  and  therefore  more  yielding  than  the  walls  of 
the  left  cavities.  The  records  of  the  cases  collected  by  Leichtenstem  show 
that  sudden  death  sometimes  results  from  extensive  and  far-reaching 
thrombi  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  superior  vena  cava, 
or  to  emboli  detached  from  the  thrombi  and  intercepted  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  In  grave  cases  attended  by  large  effusion,  sudden  death  some- 
times occurs  after  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  after  vomit- 
ing, severe  coughing,  or  hurried  rising  to  the  erect  position,  or  lifting  a 
heavy  weight.  It  is  believed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  a 
retarded  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs  and  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  the  aorta,  so  that  sudden  and  fatal  an(emia  of  the  brain  is  produced. 

As  already  stated,  death  may  occur  in  protracted  cases  from  amyloid 
degeneration  of  important  organs,  as  the  kidneys  and  liver.  This  can 
sometimes  be  detected  by  enlargement  of  liver  and  spleen,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  albuminuria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  varies  greatly  according  to  the  degree 
of  dyscrasia.  In  profound  blood-poisoning,  whether  scarlatinous,  urae- 
mic,  or  septicemic,  pleuritis  is  always  grave.  Septic  pleuritis,  which 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  new-bom  infants,  during  epidemics  of 
puerperal  fever,  is  especially  so.  When  it  has  continued  a  few  hours,  the 
pinched  features  and  rapid  sinking  show  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  attack.* 

♦  The  followinjr  case  which  occurred  in  my  practice  during  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  puerperal  fever  (1881)  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  :  Mrs.   D.,  a 
primipara,  was  delivered  by  the  forceps  after  a  tedious  lal)or,  at  9  p.m.,  April 
6th.     On  the  followincr  morning,  lier  temperature,  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
chill,  had  risen  to  105 i\  and  her  pulse  varied  between  125  and  134.     She  was  in 
a  critical  state  for  several  days,  with  a  temperature  varying  between  103'  and 
IC^"*,  and  without  any  local  symptoms  either  of  metritis  or  cellulitis,  but  finally 
recovered.  The  baby,  healthy  and  vigorous  at  birth,  had  been  allowed  to  obtain 
what  nutriment  it  could  from  the  breast,  but  the  nurse  remarked  that  she  "  never 
■aw  a  child  sleep  so  much,"  and  I  ^ave  very  little  attention  to  it,  as  my  time  was 
devoted  wholly  to  the  mother.     On  the  10th,  when  four  days  old,  its  sleepiness 
eeaaed,  and  it  became  constantly  fretful,  as  from  colic,  and  it  refused  to  draw 
upon  the  nipple.     Early  in  tlie  morning  of  the  11th  I  was  summoned  to  it,  and 
astonished  at  ito  altered  appearance,  its  shrunken  features,  and  its  evidently 
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Pleuritis  is  also  very  severe,  and  ordinarily  fatal,  when  it  is  caused  Iv^ 
the  entrance  of  some  pathological  product  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  ^^^ 
or  decaying  lung  substance. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  convenient,  in  considering  the  treatment,  to  (J^. 
scribe  that  which  is  appropriate  for  each  of  the  three  stages  into  whidi 
systematic  writers  have  divided  pleuritis.  First,  the  stage  preceding  effn- 
sion,  secondly,  that  of  effusion,  and  thirdly,  that  of  absorption  and  con- 
valescence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation,  appropriate  measnr^ 
should  be  promptly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  preventing  or  diminishing,  oO  far  as  possible,  the  exudation 
which  soon  foUows.  The  abstraction  of  blood  is  now  properly  discarded 
in  the  treatment  of  most  inflammations  of  infancy  and  childhood,  but  in 
certain  cases  of  pleuritis  occurring  in  robust  children  over  the  ago  of  four 
or  five,  or  even  three  years,  the  early  and  judicious  employment  of  one  or 
two  leeches  diminishes  the  pain  and  apparently  also  for  a  time  the  febrile 
movement  and  the  inflammation.  But  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  the 
loss  of  blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  injurious  in  all  secondary 

dying  state.  PercuBsion  upon  the  rijirbt  side  ^ave  a  flat  resonance  from  tbe 
clavicle  to  the  diaphragm,  and  there  was  some  meteorism  in  the  abdomen.  The 
thermometer  introduced  into  the  rectum  showed  no  elevation  of  temper- 
ature,  and  no  unusual  heat  of  surface  or  cough  had  been  noticed  by  tbe  nuree. 
By  active  stimulation  the  infant  lived  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The 
autopsy  revealed  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation  filling  the  right  pleural  cavity,  pro- 
ducing complete  camification  of  the  lung,  so  that  it  resembled  that  of  the  foetal 
state,  and  soft  patches  or  flakes  of  fibrin  upon  the  lungs.  By  an  oversight,  the 
peritoneum  was  not  examined.  Cases  like  this,  of  pleuritis  in  the  new-born 
having  a  septic  cause,  I  believe  to  be  rare,  and  met  only  or  chiefly  during  epi- 
demics of  childbed-fever.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  new-born  infant  in  one  of  the 
institutions,  whose  mother  had  puerperal  fever,  die  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
autopsy  showed  that  the  cause  was  peritonitis.  The  following  extracts  from 
Trousseau's  clinical  lecture  on  erysipelas  of  new-born  infants  will  aid  in  under- 
staudin^r  such  cases.  Speaking  of  Dr.  P.  Lorain,  he  says  :  **  During  the  epidemic 
at  the  maternity,  where  this  able  and  laborious  observer  was  a  resident  pupil, 
he  collected  the  information  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  :  Of  106Btill- 
born  infants,  10  were  found  to  have  died  from  peritonitis,  and  3  of  the  motben 
of  these  10  infants  were  carried  off^  by  puerperal  fever  after  delivery.  Of  193 
infants  born  alive,  50  died  of  the  very  same  aflections  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
lying-in  women.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  death  were  peritonitis,  numerous 
abscesses,  purulent  infection,  phlegmonous  swellings,  erysipelas,  gangrene  of  tbe 
limbs,  putrid  infection,  or  some  other  remarkable  septic  condition."  .  .  "  Mother 
and  child  then  are  subject  to  the  same  morbific  influence."  Farther  on  Trous- 
seau says  of  the  infant  aflfected  by  this  puerperal  poison  .  **  He  will  cry  incea- 
santly  from  pain.  A  state  of  restlessness  will  be  succeeded  by  collapse,  which 
will  close  the  scene  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventli  day.  On  examining  tbe  body 
after  death,  pus  will  be  found  in  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  suppurative pUuritg, 
more  frequently  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein,  or  of  the  vena  porta,  or  peritoni- 
tis." An  interesting  incidental  fact  shown  by  these  statistics  is  that  the  cause  of 
this  puerperal  disease  of  the  new-born  is  sometimes  operative  in  the  foBUd  state. 
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pleorisies,  and  in  the  primary  form  after  exudation  has  occurred.  It  is 
injurious  in  all  forms  of  pleuritis  iu  pallid  and  cachectic  children,  and» 
therefore,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  tenement- 
houses  and  institutions  of  the  cities.  The  flow  of  blood  from  the  bites 
should  ordinarily  be  arrested  after  two  or  three  hours,  but  if  slight,  it 
may  continue  longer  in  vigorous  children  of  eight  or  ten  years. 

At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  an  emollient  and  slightly  irritating 
poultice  should  be  ordered,  enveloping  the  entire  chest,  to  be  constantly 
worn,  except  as  it  is  temporarily  removed  during  the  application  of  the 
leech,  and  the  subsequent  flow  of  blood.  The  poultice  should  be  so  mildly 
irritating  that  it  causes  constant  redness  of  the  skin  without  pain,  and  it 
should  not  be  removed  except  when  a  fresh  poultice  is  prepared  to  replace 
it.  Thus  employed  it  produces  constant  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin,  and,  by  the  fluxion  caused,  diminishes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the  costal  pleura.  A  poultice  of  the 
common  white  mustard,  with  flaxseed  in  powder,  one  part  to  sixteen,  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  muslin,  and  so  wet  that  it  moistens  the  hand  in  hold- 
ing it,  produces  this  effect.  Applied  morning  and  evening,  it  can  be  con- 
stantly worn  without  complaint  of  pain  due  to  it.  For  infants  under  the 
age  of  eight  months,  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  plain  flaxseed,  with  cam- 
phorated  oil  smeared  upon  its  under  surface.  The  oil  may  be  applied 
several  times  daily,  while  the  morning  and  evening  application  of  the 
poultice  is  sufficient.  Spongiopilin  or  compresses  of  flannel  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk  meet  the  indication,  and  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  lighter  and  cleaner,  and  more  readily  applied  than  the 
poultice.  Redness  may  be  produced,  by  applying  under  the  spongiopilin 
a  single  thickness  of  muslin  soaked  with  camphorated  oil,  or  for  children 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  with  camphorated  oil  and  one  fourth  or  one 
third  part  of  turpentine. 

Vesication,  formerly  much  employed,  has  properly  nearly  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  treatment  of  the  pleuritis  of  children.  While  it  is  apt  to 
increase  the  suffering,  it  has  apparently  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  inflam- 
mation, in  whichever  stage  employed,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it 
stimulates  the  absorbents  and  expedites  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  theory.  A  case  is  reported,  in  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
New  York  physicians,  in  which  a  blister  had  been  applied  when  the  in- 
flammation was  still  active,  and  at  the  autopsy,  the  portion  of  the  costal 
pleura  which  lay  directly  underneath  the  surface  that  had  been  vesicated 
was  covered  by  a  thicker  fibrinous  exudation  than  that  upon  the  contigu- 
ous surface.  The  increased  afflux  of  blood  caused  by  the  blister  had,  to 
appearance,  extended  to  the  costal  pleura,  and  increased  the  pleuritis. 
The  application  of  cold  bandages  around  the  chest,  which  is  recommended 
by  some,  seems  to  aggravate  the  cough  in  certain  patients,  and  does  not 
ordinarily  give  the  relief  of  moist  and  warm  applications. 
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Internal  Remedies, — The  indications  are  to  employ  snch  medicines  as 
diminish  the  frequent  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  retard,  in  a  raeuore, 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  plenra,  and  such  as  diminish  the  pain  and  fr«. 
quency  of  the  cough,  which,  by  increasing  the  friction  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces, tends  to  increase  the  inflammation.  For  robust  children  over  the 
age  of  three  years  in  the  first  stage  of  primary  pleuritis,  the  tincture*  cf 
aconite  may  be  prescribed,  half  a  drop  for  a  patient  of  three  yearn,  and 
one  drop  for  one  of  six  years,  every  third  hour  for  two  or  three  dajs,  or 
until  the  required  effect  be  produced  upon  the  pulse,  when  it  should  be 
discontinued.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  too  depressing  for  other  patients.  Digitalis 
is  a  better  and  safer  remedy  for  children  under  the  age  of  three  years  for 
all  secondary  pleurisies,  and  for  all  cachectic  cases.  Benefit  results  from 
continuing  the  use  of  digitalis  in  the  stage  of  exudation  when  aconite 
would  be  inadmissible.  A  child  of  two  years  can  take  one  drop  of  tlie 
officinal  tincture,  and  one  of  five  years  two  drops  every  three  hours. 

The  use  of  quinia  is  suggested,  since  it  is  an  antipyretic  and  tonic,  but 
in  my  practice  it  has  been  much  less  useful  in  pleuritis  than  in  pneu- 
monitis.  This  agent,  in  whatever  form  given,  does  not  appear  to  exert 
any  notable  controlling  effect  either  on  the  fever  or  gravity  of  pleuritis. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  often  employed  it,  especially  in  secondary  pleurisies, 
with  or  without  digitalis,  and  it  probably  does  some  good  as  a  tonic. 
The  salts  of  quinia,  as  ordinarily  given  in  solution  to  young  children,  are 
very  apt  to  be  vomited.  When  vomited,  a  soluble  salt,  as  the  bisulphate, 
may  be  given  as  a  suppository,  or  Squibb's  oleate  of  quinia  may  be  em- 
ployed by  inunction.  I  should,  however,  add  that,  though  I  have  used 
inunctions  of  the  oleate  in  pleuritis  during  the  last  year,  ten  grains  of  the 
alkaloid,  at  a  time,  I  have  not  seen  any  marked  beneficial  effect  To 
meet  the  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  namely,  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  restlessness,  and  to  diminish  the  cough,  so  that  there 
is  less  friction  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  on 
hyoscyamus  or  one  of  the  opiate  preparations.  The  following  formul® 
will  be  found  useful  : 

9.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat,  gtt.  xx  ; 
Tinct.  digitalis,  gtt.  xvi ; 
Syr.  pruni  Virginian,  5j  : 
Aquce,  5  i^*     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  (one  drachm)  every  three  hours    for    an    infaat   of 
eighteen  months.      The  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  employed  in  place  of 
the  opiate  in  double  the  dose. 


For  a  child  of  three  years  : 

.  Tinct.  ipecac,  com  p. 
(Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder),  ^  U  gtt.  xxxij. 
Tinct.  digitalis, 

Syr.  pruni  Virginian,  5  ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  tenppoonful  every  two  or  three  hoars. 


'] 
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For  a  robost  child  of  eight  years  with  primary  pleuritis  : 

9.  Morph.  Biilphat.,  gr.  i. 
Tine.  rad.  aconit.,  gtt.  xx. 
Syr.  pruni  Virginian,  S  iiss.    Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoon ful  every  three  hours. 

The  diet  ia  the  first  stage  should  consist  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food, 
given  liberally.  The  meat-teas  or  the  expressed  juice  of  meat  may  be 
added,  and  in  secondary  pleurisies,  as  after  scarlet  fever,  it  is  often 
proper  to  give  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  from  the  first. 

Second  Stape. — Measures  employed  in  the  first  stage  have  been  de- 
signed to  diminish  the  inflammation  and  relieve  suffering.     The  duty  of 
the  physician,  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  is  chiefly  to  aid  in 
the  removal  of  the  inflammator}'  product,  and  prevent,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  further  formation.     If  this  be  sero-fibrinous,  and   its  quantity  be 
small,  so  as  to  fill  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  ca\'ity,  little  aid  may  be 
needed  from  therapeutics  ;  but  a  larger  effusion,  compressing  the  lung 
and  displacing  the  heart,  requires  medicinal  and  often  surgical  measures. 
The  recommendation  of  Niemeyer,  that  the  patient's  food  contain  little 
liquid,  and  that  his  drinks  be  restricted,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  ab- 
sorption from  the  pleural  surface,  is  not  applicable  to  young  children, 
whose  diet  must  of  necessity  be  largely  liquid,  and  that  of  infants  chiefiy 
milk. 

Attempts  to  stimulate  the  absorbents  by  external  treatment  of  the  chest 
are  of  doubtful  efficacy,  whether  by  the  application  of  the  so-called  small 
flying- blisters,  the  iodine  ointment  or  tincture,  or  a  stimulating  liniment. 
The  common  practice  of  treating  glandular  swellings  by  iodine  applica- 
tions suggests  their  use  for  pleuritic  effusions,  and  of  the  agents  employed 
locally  to  hasten  absorption  they  are  probably  the  best,  but  they  should 
not  be  used  so  often  or  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  pain  or  restlessness 
from  their  irritating  effect. 

It  is  an  established  principle  in  therapeutics  that  the  removal  of  a  serous 
liquid  in  cither  of  the  larger  cavities  of  the  body  is  hastened  by  such  rem- 
edies as  produce  an  abundant  liquid  secretion  or  transudation  from  any  of 
the  organs  or  surfaces.  Hence  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritic  effusions, 
those  medicines  which  act  on  the  skin  causing  diaphoresis,  upon  the  in- 
testines causing  watery  stools,  and  upon  the  kidneys  causing  diuresis,  are 
at  once  suggested  as  most  likely  to  be  efficacious.  But  sudorifics,  though 
useful  for  dropsies  having  a  renal  origin,  have  not  been  much  used  of  late 
years  for  the  removal  of  exudations  in  the  pleural  cavity,  experience  hav- 
ing shown  that  they  are  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  Recently,  however, 
the  discovery  of  a  very  active  agent  of  this  class,  jaborandi,  has  revived, 
in  a  measure,  the  sudorific  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  so  that  in  the 
National  Dispensatory  of  Stille  and  Maisch  this  diaphoretic  is  one  of  the 
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recommended  remedies.  Having  witnessed  the  effect  of  jaborandl  in 
various  diseases,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  risk  attending  its  use  for  pleu- 
ritic effusions  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  result  whicli  might 
accrue.  The  heart,  crippled  in  its  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid 
badly  tolerates  agents  of  a  depressing  nature,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
jaborandi,  or  its  active  principle  pilocai-pin,  exerts  a  weakening  effect  on 
this  organ. 

Again,  the  fact  that  sero-fibrinous  exudations  have  been  known  to 
diminish  rapidly  during  attacks  of  diarrhoea  suggests  the  use  of  purga- 
tives  ;  but,  although  an  open  state  of  the  bowels,  as  two  or  three  daily 
stools,  aids  absorption,  free  purgation  is  badly  borne  by  young  or  feeble 
children,  as  it  reduces  the  strength,  and,  therefore,  like  the  use  of  jabo- 
randi,  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  the  need  of  employing  severe  or  exhausting  medicines  for  the 
removal  of  the  liquid,  which  may  have  existed  in  former  times,  since  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  this  quickly,  easily,  and  safely  by  the  excellent 
aspirating  instruments  now  in  common  use. 

Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  more  useful,  while  they 
are  less  exhausting,  than  sudorifics  or  cathartics.  Digitalis,  combined 
with  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  potassium,  has  stood  the  test  of  experience, 
and  is  now  more  widely  used  than  any  other  agent  of  this  class.  Being 
both  a  diuretic  and  heart  tonic,  it  possesses  properties  which  render  it 
especially  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritic  effusions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  useful  prescription  for  a  child  of  five  years  : 

9.  Potassii  acetatis,  3  ij  ; 

Infus.  digitalis,  ^iij      Misce. 
Give  one  teaspoon ful  every  three  hours. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly,  and  a 
sero-fibrinous  is  less  likely  to  become  a  purulent  effusion,  if  the  bodily  con- 
dition  be  good.  Hence  tonics,  especially  the  bitter  vegetables,  are  some- 
times useful,  and  a  diuretic  in  combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  acetate 
of  potassium  in  decoction  of  cinchona,  may  often  be  prescribed  with 
advantage. 

Still,  however  judicious  the  treatment,  hygienic  and  medicinal,  many 
cases  require  surgical  interference,  and  the  number  of  such  is  certainly 
larger  in  the  city  than  m  the  country,  and  in  the  tenement-houses  than  in 
the  better  walks  of  life,  since  the  cachexia  so  common  in  city  children  in- 
creases the  liability  to  purulent  exudations. 

Thoracentesis. — The  indications  for  the  operation  are  the  following ; 

1st.  Dyspnoea  due  to  the  presence  of  the  liquid,  whether  it  be  sero- 
fibrinous, purulent,  or  haemorrhagic.  Usually  when  dyspnoea  occurs,  the 
pleural  cavity  is  full,  but  if  there  be  parenchymatous  disease  of  either 
lung,  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  may  cause  such  embarrassment  of 
respiration  that  thoracentesis  is  indicated. 
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2d.  A  flat  percussion  sound  over  the  entire  affected  side,  with  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  even  if  there  be  no  present  dyspnoea,  is  also  an  indication 
for  the  operation,  for  dyspnoea  might  occur  suddenly  with  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms  between  the  visits  of  the  physician.  Moreover,  experience 
has  shown  that  absorption  from  a  distended  pleural  cavity  is  very  tardy, 
in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  absorbents,  whereas,  if  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  be  removed,  absorption  of  the  remainder  is  more  rapid.  The 
patient  with  full  pleural  cavity  and  lung  totally  compressed  lies  on  the 
affected  side,  and  is  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  any  other  position,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  as,  for  example,  one  half,  the 
operation  being  discontinued  when  the  patient  begins  to  cough  or  evince 
distress,  produces  no  ill-effect,  and  increases  the  comfort. 

3d.  A  moderate  effusion,  without  material  decrease  in  quantity  after 
some  weeks  of  observation,  also  indicates  the  need  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence, since  long  compression  of  a  lung  involves  risks.  There  is  danger 
that  catarrhal  ending  in  cheesy  pneumonia  and  tubercles  may  occur  in  a 
lung  whose  function  is  long  suspended  ;  besides,  the  longer  compression 
has  existed,  the  more  tardy,  difficult,  and  incomplete  will  be  the  inflation 
when  the  liquid  is  removed,  on  account  of  the  altered  state  of  the  alveoli, 
and  the  presence  of  fibrinous  bands  over  the  lung.  Thus,  in  a  case 
recently  under  observation,  only  partial  inflation  of  the  lung  occurred, 
after  letting  out  the  liquid,  so  that  the  ribs  and  shoulder  on' the  affected 
side  are  permanently  depressed,  and  unequivocal  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
are  now  present. 

4th.  If  the  inflammation  extend  to  the  pericardium,  so  as  to  cripple  the 
heart's  action,  or  if  there  be  any  serious  pre-existing  heart-disease,  the 
liquid,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  may,  by  pressure,  so  embarrass  and 
retard  the  heart's  action  that  its  cavities  are  not  properly  filled,  so  that 
passive  congestion  of  certain  organs,  and  dangerous  aneemia  of  others, 
especially  of  the  brain,  may  result.  Under  such  circumstances,  an  early 
performance  of  thoracentesis  is  indicated. 

5th.  Empyema. — The  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  affords  in 
itself,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sufficient  indication  of  the  need  of 
thoracentesis.  In  recent  cases,  with  only  moderate  constitutional  disturb- 
ance and  embarrassment  of  respiration,  if  we  ascertain  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe  that  the  liquid  is  only  slightly  clouded  by  leucocytes,  surgical  in- 
terference may  be  postponed,  while  the  acute  inflammation  is  treated. 
Thus,  in  case  of  an  infant  of  two  months,  thin  pus  was  withdrawn  on  the 
fourth  day  of  acute  plcuritis,  and,  although  thoracentesis  was  early  per- 
formed, it  appeared  probable,  from  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case,  that 
it  would  have  been  as  well  had  the  operation  been  deferred.  If  spontane- 
ous evacuations  of  pus  have  occurred  through  one  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  producing  a  fistula,  from  which  there  is  a  daily  oozing,  or  if  it  be 
probable,  from  the  symptoms  and  signs,  that  pus  is  escaping  from  the 
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pleural  cavity  into  a  bronchial  tube,  and  is  being  gradually  expectorated 
— a  mode  of  cure  wliich,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  is  not  infrequent  Iq 
children — thoracentesis  may  be  deferred.  In  the  case  of  an  infant,  aged 
six  months,  recently  under  treatment  for  empyema  of  the  left  side,  we 
removed  four  ounces  of  pus,  and^washed  out  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
opening  having  closed,  and  the  physical  signs  indicating  the  re-accomola. 
tion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  we  were  preparing  for  a  second 
operation,  when  the  parents  and  nurse  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  occasional  severe  attacks  of  coughing,  during  which  the  breath 
presented  a  very  decidedly  purulent  odor.  Although  there  was  no  exter- 
nal  expectoration,  as  the  sputum  was  swallowed,  thoracentesis  was  post- 
poned,  and  the  result  justified  the  decision,  for  the  patient  gradually  con- 
valesced. Except  under  circumstances  like  the  above,  empyema,  when 
clearly  diagnosticated,  by  the  employment  of  the  hypodermic  synnge, 
should  be  promptly  treated  by  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Instrument  to  be  Usedy  and  Mode  of  Operating. — Ingenious  instruments 
for  tapping  the  chest  have  been  invented  by  Dr.  Chadbourne,  of  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  Chatcaugay,  Franklin 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  which,  by  india-rubber  packing,  totally  exclude 
air,  while  the  operation  is  performed  with  facility  and  little  pain.  That 
devised  bv  Dr.  Chadbourne  has  a  canula  with  two  arms,  one  for  attach- 
ment,  by  means  of  tubing,  to  the  exhausting  receiver,  and  the  other  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

Phelps*  apparatus  has  a  third  tube,  entering  the  bottle  through  the 
stopple,  and  a  glass  tube  passes  from  the  stopple  to  nearly  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  With  this  apparatus,  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the 
syringe,  the  liquid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  chest,  the  bottle  emptied 
of  it,  the  water  used  for  irrigation  be  conveyed  into  the  bottle,  from  the 
bottle  to  the  chest,  and  back  into  the  bottle,  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bottle  or  removing  the  stopple.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
the  trocar  and  canula  instead  of  the  sliding  aspirator  point  which  pUys 
outside  the  canula,  as  an  improvement  in  this  instrument. 

The  instrument  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  is  of  sun- 
pier  construction.  The  canula  has  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  needle 
of  Dieulafoy's  aspirator  ;  the  proper  size,  in  my  opinion,  for  thoracentesis, 
for  both  sero-fibrinous  and  purulent  exudations.  I  greatly  prefer  the  use 
of  the  exhausting-bottle  rather  than  the  exhausting-pump  without  the 
bottle,  as  it  is  more  convenient  and  produces  greater  suction,  from  its 
greater  size.  The  canula  is  provided  with  an  arm,  which  connects  it  by 
tubing  with  the  exhausting-bottle.  Beyond  this  arm,  the  body  of  the 
canula,  sufficiently  expanded  to  contain  india-rubber  packing,  extends 
about  one  and  one  half  inches,  and  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock.  Through 
this  packing  the  trocar  is  introduced,  and,  after  the  puncture,  it  is  with- 
drawn to  the  stop-cock,  which  is  then  turned  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
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air.  Then  the  obturator  is  introduced  in  place  of  the  trocar,  so  as  to  re- 
move any  obstruction  which  may  enter  the  canula. 

The  tubing  which  extends  from  the  arm  of  the  canula  to  the  bottle 
should  be  firm,  with  a  somewhat  larger  bore  than  that  of  the  canula,  and 
its  point  of  attachment  to  the  bottle  should  also  be  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock. A  short  glass  tube  introduced  into  this  tubing  near  the  canula  is 
convenient  for  noticing  the  character  of  the  fluid,  which,  if  it  be  thick 
pus,  may  flow  with  difficulty,  and  not  reach  the  bottle.  A  bottle  of 
suflScient  capacity  to  hold  two  quarts  obviously  produces  more  suction 
power  than  one  of  less  size,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  certain  cases, 
and  its  sides  should  be  marked  to  indicate  ounces  and  drachms.  The 
tube  which  connects  the  t^anula  with  the  bottle  enters  throuf^h  the  stop- 
ple, and  proceeding  from  the  stopple  is  another  tube  similar  to  the  first, 
to  which  the  syringe  is  attached.  The  syringe  has  two  points  for  attach- 
ment to  the  tube,  and  a  double  action  in  its  interior,  so  that  attached  by 
one  point,  it  exhausts  the  air  from  the  bottle,  and  attached  by  the  other 
point,  it  condenses  air  in  the  bottle.  The  stop-cock  between  the  canula 
and  the  bottle  should  always  be  closed  when  the  syringe  is  used,  whether 
for  exhaustion  or  condensing.  It  is  very  important  that  this  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  when  working  the  syringe,  or  air  may  be 
thrown  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  much  harm  done. 

Mode  of  Operating  for  Sero-fbrinous  Exudations, — In  the  following 
remarks  I  shall  state  what  I  consider  the  best  method  of  performing 
thoracentesis,  having  formed  my  opinion  from  the  cases  which  I  have 
witnessed  and  been  able  to  follow,  in  the  institutions  and  in  family  prac- 
tice. A  modo  of  treatment  which  may  be  safe  and  proper  for  the  adult 
is  not  always  the  best  for  the  child,  and,  as  there  are  different  opinions 
and  different  modes  of  procedure,  and  as  many  who  are  familiar  with 
adult  cases  recommend  similar  treatment  for  the  child  to  that  which  they 
have  employed  with  success  for  the  older  and  more  robust  cases,  I  shall 
advise  the  abandonment  of  certain  measures  which  are  in  common  use, 
and  the  substitution  of  others.  The  hypodermic  syringe  should  be  first 
introduced  at  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  perform  the  operation, 
the  needle  being  inserted  about  one  inch,  for  I  hold  it  unjustifiable  to  tap 
the  chest  without  first  ascertaining  that  there  are  no  adhesions  at  the  site 
selected  for  puncture,  and  at  the  same  time  ascertaining  the  character  of 
the  liquid.  Incision  of  the  skin  with  the  knife  and  spraying  the  surface 
with  ether  are  not  required  as  preliminary  treatment,  since  the  puncture 
is  quickly  and  easily  performed  with  a  small  trocar,  and  with  very  little 
pain.  The  rule  is  established  by  many  observations  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  in  or  near  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  and  between  the  eighth  or  ninth  ribs,  or  one  of  the  adja- 
cent intercostal  spaces.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  a  point  a  little  exter- 
nal to  this  line  is  preferable,  as  the  lung  is  less  likely  to  be  injured.     The 
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instrument  should  obviously  be  inserted  no  farther  than  will  be  sufficient 
to  reach  the  liquid^  and,  as  from  measurements  which  I  have  made,  the 
thickness  of  the  thoracic  wall  in  rather  fleshy  children  is  about  half  an 
inch,  penetration  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to 
pass  the  fibrinous  layer.  We  are  apt  to  puncture  more  deeply  than  is 
necessary  without  some  safeguard,  and  incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
lung.  India-rubber  tubing  may  cover  the  instrument  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  end,  or  a  cord  may  be  tied  snugly  around  the  instrument  at  one 
inch  from  the  tip.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the  fingers  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  best  guide  to  the  careful  operator  as  regards  the  exact  depth 
to  which  the  instrument  should  be  carried.  The  trocar  should  now  he 
withdrawn,  the  obturator  introduced  in  its  place,  the  air  exhausted  from 
the  bottle,  and  then  the  stop-cock  turned,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape. 

It  should  flow  slowly,  as  it  probably  will,  through  so  small  a  canula, 
but  the  flow  can  be  regulated  by  the  stop-cock.  The  quantity  to  he  re- 
moved depends  upon  the  age  und  condition  of  the  child,  the  size  of  the 
cavity,  and  the  quantity  of  the  liquid,  but  if  the  patient  begin  to  cough 
or  feel  uncomfortable  after  the  removal  of  one  half,  or  even  one  third  of 
the  liquid,  the  canula  should  be  withdrawn.  The  sensation  of  insufficient 
breath  is  no  longer  experienced,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  progressively 
absorbed.  This  operation  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  surgery,  while,  with 
the  precautions  mentioned  above,  no  ill  effect  need  be  apprehended.  One 
operation  is,  in  most  instances,  all  that  is  required,  though,  if  need  he, 
it  can  be  repeated  after  some  days,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  lung 
does  not  fully  expand  to  fill  the  chest  if  the  operation  be  performed  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mode  of  Operating  for  Empyema, — It  will  aid  in  understanding  this 
part  of  our  subject  to  remember  that  all  pleuritic  exudations  contain  pus- 
cells,  and  that  the  only  anatomical  difference  between  sero-fibrinous  exu- 
dations and  empyema  is  in  the  proportion  of  these  cells.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  fixed  and  definite  boundary  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  exuda- 
tion. The  term  of-  empyema  is,  as  all  know,  applied  by  common  usage 
to  the  liquid  when  it  contains  so  many  leucocytes  or  pus-cells  that  a  turbid 
appearance  is  Imparted  to  it.  Absorption  is  slow  and  difficult,  or  impos- 
sible, if  the  liquid  contain  a  large  amount  of  solid  ingredients,  namelv, 
fibrin  and  pus-cells,  while  liquid  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  constituents  more  readily  enters  the  absorbents.  In  other  words, 
thin  pus  may  be  absorbed  and  removed  from  the  system  by  natural 
methods,  or  by  the  same  instrument  and  operation  which  we  have  recom- 
mended for  sero-fibrinous  exudations,  while  a  thick  liquid  adherent  to  the 
pleura,  or  sinking  heavily  in  dependent  portions  of  the  cavity,  disappears 
very  slowly,  losing  by  absorption  only  a  little  of  the  liquor  puris,  while 
the  bulk  of  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  only  relief  is  by  evacuation 
through  an  opening.     Often  in  practice,  after  the  acute  symptoms  of  an 
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empyema  have  in  a  measure  abated,  the  physical  signs  indicate  some 
diminution  of  the  liquid  in  successive  weeks,  but  further  removal  soon 
comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  resources  of  surgery  must  be  tried. 

In  my  opinion,  the  same  small  trocar  and  canula  should  be  used  for 
tapping  the  chest  of  an  empyemic  child  which  we  have  recommended  for 
sero-fibrinous  exudation,  and  with  the  same  precautions.  If  the  liquid 
be  thin  and  but  slightly  turbid,  if  it  be  but  little  removed  from  sero-fibrin 
in  its  character,  it  will  flow  through  the  canula,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
use  the  obturator  often  to  remove  obstructions.  Having  withdrawn  all 
the  liquid  which  will  flow  through  the  opening,  unless  severe  coughing  or 
some  unpleasant  symptom  occur,  which  is  an  indication  to  discontinue  the 
withdrawal,  the  instrument  is  removed,  and  the  aperture  may  be  closed 
with  adhesive  plaster.  One  operation  may  be  suflScient  to  effect  a  cure, 
though  convalescence  in  empyema  is  tardy  nnder  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  observe  from  week  to  week  some  return  of  appetite, 
more  cheerfulness  and  sleep,  easier  breathing,  and  less  frequent  cough, 
the  case  can  be  left  to  hygienic  management  and  restorative  medicines. 
But  if  the  improvement  be  only  temporary,  and  after  some  days  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  liquid  has  re-accumulated  to  nearly  or  quite  its 
former  quantity,  and  symptoms  occur  which  indicate  the  need  of  surgical 
interference,  the  operation  should  be  repeated.  The  use  of  so  small  an 
instrument  produces  no  shock  or  prostration,  and  very  little  more  pain 
than  occurs  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  medicine. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  my  observations  have 
led  me  to  differ  from  some  whose  opinions  I  respect.  If  the  liquid  be 
so  thick,  so  heavily  loaded  with  leucocytes  that  it  do  not  pass  through  the 
canula,  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  a  larger  instrument  be  used,  as  one 
corresponding  in  size  with  the  medium  or  even  large  needle  of  Dieula- 
foy's  aspirator,  or  shall  a  free  incision  be  made  with  a  knife  ?  The  lat- 
ter, I  am  convinced,  is  the  proper  alternative.  The  canula  may  serve  as 
a  director,  and  an  incision  should  be  made  with  the  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury along  the  upper  border  of  the  rib,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  and  with  this  the  incision  should  be  extended  to 
the  distance  of  one  third  to  one  half  inch,  which  will  allow  the  pus  to 
flow  out  freely.  The  opening  should  then  be  covered  by  oakum  confined 
by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Pus  may  or  may  not  continue  to  flow 
into  the  oakum.  If  it  do  not,  the  opening  will  close,  if  left  to  itself, 
within  two  or  three  days.  No  tent  or  drainage-tube  is  employed,  for 
reasons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  physician  should  return  after 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  not  later,  and  should  introduce  through  the 
opening  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  male  catheter,  warmed  so  as  to  be  flexi- 
ble, and  strongly  bent  at  its  middle.  The  point  should  be  directed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Perhaps  the  soft  rubber  catheter  might  be 
preferable,  but  I  have  never  used  it,  being  satisfied  with  the  other.     The 
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catheter  should  be  attached  by  tubing  to  the  exhausting-syringe  or  bottle, 
and  any  pus  in  the  depending  portions  of  the  cavity  will  be  readily  re. 
moved.  I  have  generally,  at  this  visit,  removed  from  the  bottom  of  tbe 
cavity  two  or  three  ounces,  sometimes  very  thick,  and  such  as  woald  not 
readily  flow  from  the  opening.  Every  day  or  twice  daily  the  operation 
should  be  repeated,  which  will,  I  think,  more  effectually  remove  the  pas 
than  washing  out  the  cavity,  and  the  opening  cannot  close.  This  opera- 
tion detains  the  physician  only  a  few  moments.  The  catheter  should  be 
a  No.  X.,  and  it  is  the  best  possible  probe.  By  the  close  of  the  fint 
week  the  opening  becomes  fistulous. 

After  each  removal  of  the  pus,  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  firmly  ap- 
plied over  the  ribs,  from  the  sternal  region  downward  and  backward, 
facilitate  approximation  of  the  pleural  surfaces  and  obliteration  of  the 
cavity.  During  convalescence,  the  patient,  if  old  enough,  should  be 
directed  to  make  full  inspirations,  which  serve  to  expand  the  lungs. 

That  thoracentesis,  so  simple  and  important  an  operation,  should  have 
been  known  and  practised  by  the  ancients,  even,  it  is  said,  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  have  fallen  into  disuse,  till  it  was  revived,  in  our  own  times, 
by  Bowditch  and  Trousseau,  seems  remarkable.  This  was  probably  in 
part  due  to  the  bad  instruments  employed,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  m 
olden  times  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
chest,  where  adhesions  are  very  apt  to  be  present.  But  there  are  certain 
accidents  and  unfavorable  results  of  the  operation  which  may  be  profita- 
bly considered,  since,  in  my  opinion,  they  can  nearly  always  be  avoided. 

1st.  Tlie  Admission  of  Air  into  the  Pleural  Cavity. — This  is  unneces- 
sary, and  can  be  avoided  ;  but  those  who  have  often  witnessed  the  op- 
eration, as  ordinarily  performed,  have  remarked  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
mission of  more  or  less  air  is  common. 

The  entrance  of  a  certain  amount  of  air  into  a  serous  cavity,  when  the 
serous  membrane  is  in  its  normal  state,  does  not  appear  to  be  productive 
of  harm  with  ordinary  precautions,  as  regards  temperature,  etc.,  as  in 
ovariotomy,  in  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  largest  serous  cavity  in  the 
body  ;  and  the  moderate  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  when 
the  pleura  is  healthy,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  any  ill  effect  Thus  in 
the  London  Lancet^  January  15,  1831,  the  case  is  related  of  a  man  who 
suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  was  led  to  think  that  the  pressure  of  a 
small  amount  of  air  internally  might  be  substituted  for  external  pressure, 
which  always  gave  relief.  He  was  his  own  instrument-maker  and  opera- 
tor. He  constructed  a  small  tube  about  as  slender  as  a  common  pin,  to 
which  a  bladder  was  attached  filled  with  air.  The  point  of  this  was 
thrust  through  an  intercostal  space  till  it  penetrated  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  air  was  made  to  enter  by  compressing  the  bladder.  Relief  always 
followed,  and  the  patient's  health  improved.  This  treatment  was  contin- 
ued two  or  three  years.     Dr.  Lizars,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
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the  Medical  Society  before  which  this  case  was  related,  stated  that  he 
had  performed  a  similar  operation  on  four  or  five  patients  affected  with 
aneurisms,  with  some  apparent  benefit,  and  in  no  case  with  injury. 

But  the  condition  is  very  different  if  there  be  inflammatory  products  in 
the  cavity.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  observers  that  animal  liquids  with- 
drawn from  the  circulation,  and  escaped  from  the  vessels  through  injury 
or  disease,  remain  in  a  closed  cavity  for  a  lengthened  period  without 
putrefactive  change,  as  for  example  a  clot  of  blood  under  the  scalp  or 
pericranium  of  a  new-born  infant ;  but  if  air  be  admitted,  it  becomes 
offensive  within  a  few  hours.  The  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  cav- 
ity which  contains  exuded  products  undoubtedly  promotes  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  latter,  and  the  admission  of  even  a  small  amount  of  air, 
containing,  as  it  does,  micro-organisms,  which  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
animal  fluids,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  active  agents  in  putrefaction, 
suffices  to  convert  sero-fibrin,  or  laudable  pus,  into  an  offensive,  irritating, 
and  poisonous  liquid,  which  increases  the  constitutional  disturbance  and 
the  £fravity  of  the  disease. 

Air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  also  tends  to 
prevent  the  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  pleural  surfaces  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  cavity,  which  is  required  in  all  empyemic  cases,  since 
it  is  the  mode  of  cure.  Obviously  the  entrance  of  air  does  less  harm  if 
there  be  a  fistulous  opening  and  pus  escape  as  soon  as  it  forms,  than  in  a 
closed  cavity,  but  it  should,  in  all  instances,  be  avoided,  as  never  benefi- 
cial, and  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  is  never  a  neces- 
sary accident  of  thoracentesis,  since  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
proper  instruments  provided  with  India-rubber  packing  and  stop-cocks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  point  of  the  aspirator  has  often  so 
pricked  and  torn  the  lung,  that  air  has  entered  the  cavity  from  this  organ 
— a  result  avoided  by  judiciously  using  the  trocar  and  canula. 

2d.  The  lung  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  point  of  the  hypodermic 
needle,  employed  for  diagnosis.  Cases  are  recorded  in  th^  hospitals  of 
New  York,  of  the  breaking  off  and  loss  of  the  needle  in  the  lung,  from 
sodden  and  strong  movement  of  this  organ,  as  in  coughing.  The  most 
severe  injury  is,  however,  commonly  produced  by  the  aspirator  needle, 
and  some  very  serious  cases  of  this  accident  have  occurred,  in  which  the 
needle  so  pierced  and  tore  the  lung  that  not  only  air  escaped  from  it,  but 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  danger  of 
injuring  the  lung  is  greater  in  recent  than  in  chronic  cases,  and  greater  in 
sero-fibrinous  than  in  purulent  pleuritis,  for  a  thickened,  infiltrated,  and 
firm  pleura  affords  protection  to  the  lung.  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
injuring  this  oi^an  if  suction  be  made  and  the  liquid  be  withdrawn  with 
the  unguarded  point  of  the  aspirator  needle  projecting  into  the  chest. 
The  removal  of  the  liquid  necessitates  the  impinging  of  the  lung  upon  the 
point  of  the  instrument  even  if  it  be  held  very  obliquely,  and  in  recent 
40 
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cases,  when   there  is  little  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  plenra,  the 
surface  of  this  organ  may  be  pricked  or  torn  sufficiently  to  allow  air  to 
escape,  and  haemorrhage  occur,  when  the  operator  who  holds  the  needle 
can  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  accident  were  possible,  so  slight  has  been 
the  sensation  communicated  to  the  fingers.     Thus  thoracentesis  was  per. 
formed  on  an  infant  of  two  months  who  had  severe  empyema  of  short 
duration.     The  instrument  was  held  by  myself  obliquely,  and  it  entered 
the  pleural  cavity  only  a  short  distance,  and  yet  the  lung  was  injured  in 
three  places,  from  which  it  was  probable,  from  the  signs  and  symptoms 
that  air  had  escaped.     Tlie  specimen  showing  the  injury  was  exhibited  to 
the  Pathological  Society  in  1879.     Obviously,  to  prevent  this  injury,  as- 
piration should  be  performed  through    the  covered  needle,  as  that  of 
Phelps,  or  Potain's,  or,  which  I  have  recommended  above  and  prefer,  the 
trocar.     I  must  here  repeat  what  has  been  stated  above,  not  to  plunge  the 
trocar  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  needed,  which  is  about  one  inch.    The 
end  of  the  canula  may  also  injure  the  lung  if  it  be  pressed  too  deeply  in, 
since  it  is  necessarily  rather  sharp  from  its  small  size. 

3d.  Washing  out  the  Pleural  Cavity. — Since  the  aspirator  has  come 
into  general  use,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  wash  out  the  pleural  cavity 
with  carbolized  water  in  the  treatment  of  empyema.  The  proportion  of 
carbolic  acid  to  water  commonly  employed  is  about  one  part  to  eighty, 
and  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  From  a  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society,  Oct.  12,  1880,  it  appears  that  the  use  of  car- 
bolized water  involves  risk  of  carbolic-acid  poisoning  in  case  the  liquid  be 
only  partially  removed  after  it  is  thrown  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  Prof. 
Erskine  Mason  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  salicylic 
acid,  one  part  to  one  hundred  of  water,  in  place  of  carbolic  acid,  as  it 
possesses  all  the  advantages  with  none  of  the  possible  risks  of  the  latter. 
He  states  that  it  promptly  deodorizes  fetid  pus  even  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  two  hundred.  Tlie  use  of  carbolic  acid  would  probably  be 
entirely  safe .  if  the  liquid  were  removed  immediately  after  washing  the 
cavity,  but  for  some  reason  this  is  not  always  possible.  In  case  of  an 
infant  with  empyema  under  treatment  by  Drs.  Lockrow,  Billington,  and 
myself,  after  removing  the  pus  by  trocar  and  canula  attached  to  the  ex- 
hausting-bottlc,  and  once  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity,  the  liquid  was 
thrown  ^n  a  second  time,  5  iij  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  of  an  infant  of 
five  months,  but  not  a  drop  of  it  could  be  removed.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  no  symptom  which  we  could  refer  to  the  carbolic  acid.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  the  possible  danger  of  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  the  use  of 
salicylic  acid  appears  to  be  preferable,  at  least  for  children,  who  are  less 
able  to  resist  the  action  of  poisonous  agents  than  adults. 

In  this  connection  I  must  state  my  conviction  that  washing  out  the 
pleural  cavity  is  unnecessary  if  empyema  be  treated  as  recommended 
above,  and  is  apt  to  be  injurious  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pus 
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I  undergone  decomposition,  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  therefore 
poisoDoas-  If  it  be  putrid,  its  immediate  disinfection  as  well  ns  removal 
from  the  pleural  cavily  appear  to  be  cletirl)'  indicated,  but  iD  the  common 
fonn  of  empyema,  as  the  pas  escapes  through  the  opening  which  has 
b«en  made,  and  the  suppurative  cavity  becomes  smaller,  adhusions  of  the 
polmoDarv  and  costal  surfaces  occur,  which  the  injection  of  water  is  apt 
to  tear  lip  and  destroy,  and  thus  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  is  retanled. 
Letting  out  the  pus  and  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces are  the  indications  as  regards  surgical  measures.  Besides  washing 
out  the  pleural  cavity  is  not  devoid  of  danger.  Alarming  symptoms  may 
be  dereloped  unexpectedly  and  rapidly,  even  when  the  operatiun  is  slowly 
and  cautiously  performed.  The  infant  of  five  months,  with  empyema, 
whose  case  I  have  alluded  to,  furnished  a  striking  example  of  tliis.  Four 
ices  of  pus  had  been  removed  through  a  small  canula  from  the  left 
plenral  cavity,  and  without  removing  the  canula  the  cavity  had  been  once 
washed  out.  It  was  proposed  to  repeat  the  washing,  aa  the  infant  iiad 
IS  far  tolerated  the  operation,  and  was  in  an  unusually  favorable  state 
for  n  ease  of  cuipyi'ma.  The  patient  was  in  a  semi-erect  position,  and 
ec  ounces  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  had  entered  the  cav- 
ity from  tiie  inverted  bottle,  when  he  began  to  cough,  fretted,  and  be- 
ne very  restless.  Immediately  Dr.  Lockrow  applied  the  auction-point 
of  the  syringe  to  the  tubing,  and  attempted  to  withdraw  the  liquid,  but 
iritb  no  result.  The  patient's  face  assumed  a  deadly  pallor,  he  frothed 
at  the  month,  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  breathing  ceased.  He  was 
to  all  appearance  dead.  He  was  immediately  placed  upon  the  back  by 
Dr.  Billington,  and  by  prompt  resort  to  artificial  respiration,  the  terrible 
snspenso  was  soon  coded  by  the  gasps  of  the  child,  aud  the  return  in  a 
few  moments  of  consciousness  and  normal  respiration.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  untoward  accident  was  due  to  the  flow  of  water  against  the 
heart,  so  that  it  prevented  full  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  and,  consequently, 
diminished  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  proiluced  aniemia  of  the 
brain.  LicbtenBiern  says  :  "  Various  causes,  which  sometimes  quite  in- 
t«rmpt  or  impede  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  left  heart,  such  as  severe  par- 
oxysms of  coughing,  vomiting,  lifting  heavy  burdens,  may  give  rise  to  a 
Middenly  fatal  aniemia  of  the  left  heart,  and  secondarily  of  the  bruo. 
The  anmmia  of  the  lungs  or  brain  found  in  many  cases  is  only  of  seeond- 
wy  importance.  It  frequently  happens  after  thoracentesis  with  aspira- 
tion that  an  anemia  is  produced  in  the  pnrtially  distended  lung,  and  ibis 
may  lead  to  death  by  asphyxia.  In  sudden  death  during,  or  immedi- 
ately, or  a  short  time  after  tboraeentesi!>  by  aspiration,  the  cause  Is 
uiKmia  either  of  the  heart  or  brain.  In  cases  in  which  severe  syncope 
And  sudden  death  are  observed  during  the  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity, 
the  cause  is  either  direct  mechanical  concussion  of  the  easily  exbaostcd 
bwit,  by  the  streatn  of  water  thrown  in,  or  shock."     {Deuttchet  Archxv 
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fur  Klin,   Med,,  Band  IV.,   4  Heft.      Lond,  Med.   Record,  Dec.  15^ 
1880.) 

4th.    The  Use  of  Tent  and  Drainage   Tube  in  Empyema. — With  due 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  experienced  surgeons  who  employ  and 
recommend  the  tent  and  drainage  tube,  but  whose  observations  have  been 
largely  upon  adult  cases  of  empyema,  I  cannot  recommend  their  employ. 
ment  for  children,  unless  perhaps  the  tent  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  m. 
cision  ;  but  the  tent  is  not  necessary  if  the  catheter  be  daily  introdnced 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  advised.     The  drainage  tube  almost  necessa- 
rily admits  air  during  inspiration,  but  this  is  not  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  it.     Cachectic  children  with  poorly  nourished  tissues  badly  toie. 
rate  pressure  upon  an  open  wound  by  a  hard  substance.     It  \%  apt  to 
cause  ulceration  and  enlarge  the  opening,  and  continued  pressure  of  the 
tube  is  apt  to  cause  periostitis  upon  the  edge  of  the  rib  and  necrosis. 
Scrofulous  and  feeble  children  are  very  prone  to  both  caries  and  necrosis 
from  even  slight  pressure  or  bruises  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone — a  re- 
sult to  which  adults  are  much  less  liable.     In  a  paper  published  by  Mr. 
W.  Thomas,  in  the  Birmingham  Med.  Bee,   1880,  N.  S.,  vol.  iiL,  on 
the  treatment  of  empyema  by  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs,  nine  cases 
are  detailed,  in  three  of  which  necrosis  had  occurred  from  pressure,  it  is 
stated,  of  drainage  tubes,  thus  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
portion.     During   the  last  six  months,  a  wasted  cmpyemic  infant  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  city  for  treatment.     After  let- 
ting out  the  pus,  a  drainage  tube  was  introduced  and  secured.     At  the 
next  visit  ulceration  had  so  enlarged  the  opening  that  a  large  amount  of 
air  entered  the  chest  with  a  whistling  noise  at  each  inspiration,  and  was 
expelled  during  expiration,  and  necrosis  of  the  portion  of  the  rib  against 
which  the  tube  pressed  had  also  occurred.     Air  was  finally  excluded  by 
covering  the  opening  with  a  cloth  smeared  on  each  side  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  but  the  case  after  some 
days  ended  fatally.     The  escape  of  the  drainage  tube  into  the  pleural  cav- 
ity, which  has  occurred  by  breaking  of  the  threads  which  secured  it,  is 
«o  rare  an  accident  that  it  does  not  constitute  an  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube  ;  but  aspiration  daily  or  twice  daily  through  the 
catheter  so  completely  removes  the  pus  that  drainage  is  not  required,  and 
the  risk  of  injury  by  the  pressure  of  the  tube  is  therefore  avoided. 

5th.  I  have  witnessed,  in  a  few  instances,  the  burrowing  of  pus  under 
the  skin  at  the  point  where  an  incision  had  been  made  to  let  out  the  pns. 
This  complication  may  lead  to  more  or  less  ulceration  or  sloughing,  and 
it  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  poisoning.  But  infiltration  of  pus  will 
almost  never  occur  if  the  incision  be  direct  through  the  tissues  and  not 
with  the  skin  pushed  one  side,  so  that  it  forms  a  covering  or  valve  when 
it  returns,  as  was  once  recommended  in  the  books  as  a  means  of  exclud- 
ing air.     But  air  does  not  enter  the  cavity  through  a  direct  opening  if  it 
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be  properly  covered  after  the  pus  has  escaped.  Burrowing  of  pus  and 
pyaemic  poisoning  therefrom  cannot  then  be  regarded  as  an  accident  of 
the  mode  of  operation  which  I  have  recommended. 

Exiection  of  a  Portion  of  one  or  more  Ribs. — ^This  operation  has 
DOW  been  performed  a  considerable  number  of  times  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  and,  from  the  published  accounts,  certain  cases  have  appar- 
ently recovered  more  rapidly  in  consequence.  Thus  in  one  case  a  fistu- 
lous opening,  spontaneously  established,  had  continued  several  months, 
with  little  diminution  in  the  discharge,  and  very  slow  progress  toward 
recovery,  when  by  this  operation,  which  produced  a  larger  opening  and  a 
freer  escape  of  pus  and  falling  of  the  chest-wall,  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
cavity,  the  patient  rapidly  convalesced. 

The  alleged  benefit  from  the  exsection,  which  consists  in  the  removal 
of  an  inch  or  a  little  more  of  one  or  more  ribs,  in  or  near  the  site  for  the 
usual  performance  of  thoracentesis,  is,  that  there  is  a  readier  escape  of 
pus  and  the  facility  for  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  is  increased,  and 
the  thoracic  wall  and  lung  more  readily  approximated  so  as  to  produce 
obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity.  The  greatest  benefit  is  claimed  for  it 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  intercostal  spaces  are  small  and  the  ribs  lie 
close  to  each  other. 

Without  denying  that  certain  cases  have  apparently  been  benefited  by 
the  operation,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet  met  a  case  either  in  family 
or  hospital  practice,  in  which  I  could  conscientiously  recommend  the 
operation,  except  where  necrosis  had  occurred  from  a  periostitis  produced 
by  the  irritating  property  of  the  pus,  or  the  pressure  of  a  drainage  tube. 
The  gum-elastic  catheter,  introduced  as  recommended  above,  will  pass 
through  any  intercostal  apace  which  I  have  yet  observed,  so  as  to  allow 
free  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  suction,  if  it  be  not  incapsulated  by  fibrin- 
ous bands,  and  allow  also  the  free  washing  out  of  the  pleural  cavity  if  this 
be  desired. 

There  are  also  serious  objections  to  the  exsection  in  case  of  a  child. 
The  system,  exhausted  by  a  suppurative  inflammation,  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  tolerate  an  operation  of  any  severity,  and  although  we  are  directed 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  periosteum  from  injury  by  the  knife, 
and  be  careful  not  to  wound  the  intercostal  vessels,  there  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  shock  and  haemorrhage  and  consequent  danger  of  hastening 
the  death  of  the  patient.  In  one  of  the  cases,  that  of  an  infant,  reported 
by  an  advocate  of  the  operation,  it  seems  to  me  that  death  was  largely 
attributable  to  the  exsection. 

In  order  tha'»  exsection  aid  materially  in  the  approximation  of  the  lung 
and  ribs,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  two  or  more  ribs,  and 
the  greater  the  operation  the  greater  the  risk.  But  what  is  needed  is  not 
depression  of  the  ribs,  which  may  produce  pennanent  deformity,  but  ex- 
pansion of  the  lung,  and  this  is  promoted  by  the  integrity  and  resiliency 
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of  the  ribs.     Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  reaction  will  take  place  in  the 
professional  mind  against  this  operation. 

NervoiM  Ooiigh. 

A  nervous  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  children,  especially  between  the 
ages  of  two  or  three  and  ten  years.  It  may  result  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  from  the  second  as  well  as  first  dentition,  from  some  irritant  in  the 
intestines,  as  worms,  and  also  from  spinal  irritation.  Occasionally  there 
appears  to  be  no  local  cause,  but  a  state  of  anaemia,  or  a  highly  developed 
nervous  temperament,  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  ascribe  the  cough. 
Occurring  under  these  last  circumstances  it  corresponds  with,  and  is  some 
times  accompanied  by,  functional  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  palpitation. 

A  nervous  cough  is  short,  painless,  and  without  expectoration.  It 
usually  attracts  little  attention  at  first,  but  from  its  long  duration  the 
friends  finally  become  anxious  lest  it  betoken  some  serious  disease.  At 
times  it  may  nearly  subside  if  the  patient  lead  a  quiet  life  and  the  genenl 
health  improve,  and  there  are  periods  of  recrudescence  if  the  opposite 
conditions  obtain.  It  may  have  a  spasmodic  character,  especially  in  tim« 
of  mental  excitement,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  cough  of  pcrtusais. 
If  not  properly  treated,  it  usually  continues  several  weeks  or  months,  di»- 
appearing  as  the  general  health  and  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  im- 
prove. It  is  not  in  itself  a  serious  disease,  nor  does  it  lead  to  any  ailment 
or  produce  any  injury  of  tho.  respiratory  organs,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
malady,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  incipient  tuberculosis  if  it  occor 
in  one  decidedly  cachectic,  and  belonging  to  a  family  predispoaed  to 
phthisis. 

Treatment. — ^If  there  be  a  local  cause  of  the  cough,  measures  calculated 
to  remove  this,  or  at  least  to  palliate  its^  effects,  are  obviously  required. 
Especially  should  constipation,  or  any  abnormality  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion be  corrected.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  apparent  local  ailment 
which  produces  the  cough  by  its  irritative  effect,  and  the  remedial  meas- 
ures must  then  be  twofold,  namely,  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
general  state,  and,  secondly,  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  congL 
Such  measures  are  also  required  in  most  cases  in  which  there  is  a  local 
cause,  provided  that  the  cough  do  not  cease  when  treatment  calculated  to 
remove  this  cause  has  been  employed. 

For  constitutional  treatment  no  remedy  is  so  useful  in  ordinary  cases  as 
iron.  The  following  example  shows  the  benefit  which  may  result  from 
the  use  of  this  agent,  since  in  this  case  it  effected  a  cure  without  the  aid 
of  other  measures.  B — ,  aged  11  years,  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  but 
active,  and  with  good  appetite,  had  been  treated  for  this  malady  by 
different  physicians  but  without  improvement.     His  mother  had  died  of 
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tubercalosiB,  and  some  at  least  of  the  pbysiciaiiB  believed  that  he  was  in 
the  commenteinent  of  the  same  diaeaap.  Finally  lie  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Dr.  CainmaiiTi,  who,  detectiDg  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
wrote  the  following  preBcriptlon  ; 

S.  Furri.  BubBalphat.,  3sb; 
Add.  uitrJcflBB. 
Aq.  deatillat,.  Jbb.    MiscA. 
Dose,  thr>«  drops  Tour  times  dail;  in  Bweetened  wrIst. 

The  cough  disnppcared  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  If  the  appetite  be 
poor  the  vegetable  tonics  arc  required  in  combination  with  iron. 

If  the  cough  be  frequent  and  troublesome,  medicines  which  exert  a 
direct  controlling  cSect  upon  it  are  required  in  addition  to  the  medicines 
and  measures  employed  to  improve  the  general  stalfi.  For  this  purpose 
no  remedy  is  so  useful  as  the  bromides,  employed  alone  or  jn  combination 
with  belladonna.  If  there  he  no  decided  aniemia,  and  no  local  cause  of 
the  cough,  the  bromides  and  belladonna  usually  efiect  a  cure  without  the 
employment  of  constitutional  measures,  or  if  the  case  aeem  to  require 
iron  it  may  be  given  in  the  iut«nal.  The  following  is  the  prescription 
for  a  child  of  tbree  years  : 

B.  Tinct.  bellado&DK,  gtt.  iiiij  ; 
Potts,  bromid., 
AmmoD,  bromid.,  SB  Ij; 
Syr.  simplic.  Jij.    Mlsce. 
Doie,  one  teaspooDful  twice  daUj. 

In  1871  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  German  boy,  aged  Sj  years,  who 
had  a  cough  of  this  kind  of  two  months'  duration,  which  latterly  had 
been  frequent  and  annoying.  Within  a  week  he  wna  entirely  relieved 
without  other  remedy,  by  the  employment  of  tincture  of  belladonna, 
drops  V,  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  gr,  v,  twice  daily.  Outdoor  exer- 
cise, or  country  residence,  and  other  regimenal  mcasuwa  which  improve 
the  general  health,  are  usefnl  in  ordinary  cases. 
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SIMPLE  STOMATITIS.   ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS.    FOLLICULAR  8T0M. 

ATITIS. 

DissASBS  of  the  digestive  system  are  very  frequent  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily  recognized,  and  arc  more 
easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  therapeutic  agents,  if  rightly  applied, 
than  are  the  diseases  of  any  other  system.  If  misunderstood  and  im- 
properly treated,  they  may,  even  when  mild  and  very  manageable  in  their 
commencement,  become  chronic  and  obstinate,  or  even  fatal,  or  they  maj 
lead  to  other  and  more  dangerous  diseases.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that 
the  physician  should  understand  thoroughly  the  pathology  as  well  as 
therapeutics  of  the  digestive  system,  that  he  may  make  timely  and  co^ 
rect  use  of  the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
flammatory.    The  mildest  is  that  known  as 

Simple  or  Oataxrhal  Stomatitii. 

This  form  of  catarrh  occurs  usually  before  the  completion  of  first  denti- 
tion, and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Giving  rise  in 
itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often  being  connected  with  other  grave 
and  dangerous  maladies,  it  is,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  overlooked.  It  is 
sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  buccal  surface,  or  is  more  intense 
in  one  part  than  in  another.  In  other  cases  the  catarrh  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  affecting  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is  the  same 
as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastro- intestinal  inflammation  at  that  age.  This 
is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating  food,  un cleanliness,  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  ;  in  fine,  all  those  agencies  which  impair  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs.  Therefore,  stomatitis,  like 
entero-colitis,  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in  the  conntry,  and 
among  the  city  poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life.     InfaDts  de- 
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prived  of  the  motbttr'a  miik,  And  given  a  diet  which,  with  all  care  of 
preparatioD,  is  n  poor  gubstitute  for  the  natnral  alimBnt,  are  rery  liable  to 
this  disease.  Benumont  ascertained  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin 
that  irritatife  changes  produced  in  the  stoiiiaeii  by  indigestible  substances 
were  soon  followed  by  similar  changes  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrauc. 
Siace  in  young  infanta  any  kind  of  artificial  food  is  less  digestible  than 
the  breast  milk,  it  is  evident  why  those  who  are  prematurely  weaned  or 
are  carelessly  fed  are  so  liable  to  stomatitis.  This  tntlammAtiuii  is  also 
sometimes  due  to  irritating  substances  taken  in  the  mouth,  as  drinks 
habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Stomatitis  is  also  present  in  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  It  then  corresponds  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  dis- 
appeiiT'  when  that  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  ilcntition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing  tnoth  first 
becomes  inflamed,  and.  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring,  the  infinmrnatjon 
extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surface.  When  due  to  dontitioo 
the  stomatitis  is  more  spt  to  be  partial  than  when  it  arises  from  a  consti- 
tntional  eause.  Mercury,  in  whatever  form  introduced  into  the  system, 
excreted  from  the  salivary  glands,  and  flowing  over  the  buccal  surface,  is 
an  occasional  though  nowadays  rare  cause. 

Stmptomb — AppKAB*vcKe. — Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  inflamma- 
tions, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less  thickening 
of  the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation  and  exfoliation 
of  epithelial  cells,. iind  by  an  increased  functional  activity  of  the  mucipa- 
rous follicles.  -  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  augmented  in  an  ap- 
preciable degree.  The  gums  in  severe  cases  are  swollen  and  spongy,  and 
bleed  easily  if  rubbed  or  pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a 
light  fur,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  augmented  to  sueh  an  extent  some- 
times as  to  dribble  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  Often  there  is  little 
suffering,  but  in  other  instances  the  patients  are  fretful,  experience  pain 
from  Ihe  contact  of  solid  food,  and,  if  nursing,  may  even  wean  them- 
selves from  dread  of  pressure  of  the  nipple. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  difficult  of  detection,  provided  that  attention 
be  directed  to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  presence  and 
extent.  A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently  predicted,  unless  there 
bo  a  state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave  coexisting  disease.  If  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable,  simple  stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a  more  severe 
form,  as  the  ulcerous  or  diphtherilic. 

Thratmrnt. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and,  if  possible,  shonid  icmove  it  by  apprcpriate  medicinal  or  hygienic 
measures.  Sometime*  no  special  treatment  is  rcijnired,  as  in  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  priroarv  aSei^tion  icnninates,  the  stomulitis  dis- 
appears of  itself.  If  dentition  be  the  cause,  snd  there  be  much  fever  and 
fretfulness,  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  scarify  the  gums,  but  this 
operation   is  in   mv  opinion  "cldom   advisable.      A  few  doses  of  the   bro- 
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mide  of  potassium  relieves  the  fretfulness,  and  mucilaginoos  and  mild 
astringent  lotions  suffice  for  the  catarrh.  Borax  is  a  good  local  remedy 
used  either  with  honey  or  with  glycerine  and  water;  one  part  of  borax  to 
three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm  of  borax  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  and  water. 
A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  useful  topical  remedy.  With  either  of 
these  agents  in  a  favorable  condition  of  system,  and  without  any  seri- 
ous coexisting  disease,  the  stomatitis  is  relieved. 

Ulcerous  Stomatitii. 

In  ulcerous  stomatitis,  the  anatomical  characters  are  those  of  severe 
simple  stomatitis,  with  the  additional  element  which  gives  it  the  name 
by  which  it  is  designated. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends  along 
the  buccal  surface.  Little  white  points  soon  appear  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  slight  prominence  of  it. 
These  points,  which  are  inflammatory  exudations,  mainly  flbrinous,  grad- 
ually enlarge.  Some  unitxj  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcerations ; 
others  remain  isolated,  producing  ulcers  which  are  smaller  and  of  more 
regular  shape.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the  size  and 
form  of  the  ulcers.  In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they  are  apt  to 
be  elongated,  while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is  smooth,  the 
circular  or  oval  form  predominates.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  ex- 
udation underlies  the  mucous  membrane,  obstructing  its  nutrient  vessels, 
BO  that  the  ulcer  which  results  causes  destruction  of  the  mucous  layer,  and 
cure  is  effected  by  cicatrization. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal  surface 
which  covers  the  gums,  or  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  affects  nearly  every  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  be  severe,  considerable  swelling  occurs  around  the  ulcers, 
but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very  tender  on  press- 
ure. The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling  ser\'es  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  the  premonitory  stage  of  gangrene, 
since  in  the  latter  affection  the  swollen  part  is  more  indurated. 

If  the  disease  grow  worse,  more  ulcers  appear,  and  those  already  pres- 
ent grow  deeper  and  wider,  and  their  edges  more  vascular. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  improvement,  the  swelling  subsides,  the 
ulcers  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the  level  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  present  a  granulating  appearance.  Finally  the  mucous 
layer  is  reproduced.  A  considerable  time  after  the  ulcers  are  healed,  the 
new  membrane  which  occupies  their  site  has  a  redder  hue  than  the  adja- 
cent surface. 

Causes. — ^Ulcerous,  like  simple  stomatitis,  is  most  frequent  in  the  fam- 
ilies of   the  poor.     Personal   uncleanliness,   poor  food,   a  residence  in 
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apartments  dirty,  humid,  or  in  other  respects  insalubrious,  favor  its  de- 
velopment. In  fine,  a  cachectic  condition,  however  produced,  is  a  com- 
mon predisposing  cause.  It  frequently  occurs  when  the  system  is  reduced 
or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases,  as  after  the  essential  fevers  and  thoracic 
and  intestinal  inflammations.  In  protracted  entero-colitis  of  infants,  it  is 
sometimes  severe  and  obstinate,  and  a  case  in  which  this  complication 
arises  usually  ends  unfavorably.  The  abuse  of  mercury  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  form  of  stomatitis,  as  well  as  of  simple  catarrh.  Jaccoud 
states  that  Bergeron  established  the  fact  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  propa- 
gated among  soldiers  by  contagion,  and  he  adds  **  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  is  the  same  in  infants. ' ' 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  simple  form.  There  are  more  pain,  more  salivation,  and  more  fret- 
fulness.  The  ulcerated  surface  is  sometimes  very  tender,  so  that  there 
is  but  little  sleep.  Drinks,  unless  bland  and  lukewarm,  are  painful,  and, 
if  the  ulcers  be  on  the  lips  or  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  infant  nurses 
less  eagerly  than  usual,  and  even  with  reluctance,  sometimes  weaning 
itself.  Occasionally  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied,  hard,  and  ten- 
der. The  breath  has  an  offensive  odor.  In  mild  cases,  in  which  the 
stomatitis  is  of  limited  extent,  this  odor  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  but 
in  severe  cases  it  is  almost  like  that  exhaled  from  putrid  substances.  The 
febrile  movement  is  usually  slight. 

Prognosis. — A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the  patient  be 
in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  be  a  serious  coexisting  disease, 
under  which  circumstances  the  case  may  be  protracted.  If  death  occur,  it 
is  due  to  the  cachexia,  or  to  some  pathological  state  quite  distinct  from 
the  stomatitis,  most  frequently  entero-colitis.  Ulcerous  stomatitis,  when 
the  ulcers  are  small  and  the  inflammation  of  limited  extent,  is  of  course 
more  easily  cured  than  when  it  is  extensive  and  the  ulcers  are  large. 

This  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  be  good. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  stomatitis,  and  as  far  as  possible  should  remove  the  patient  from  its 
influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a  speedy  recovery,  to 
recommend  a  change  in  regimen,  especially  as  regards  diet  and  cleanli- 
ness. If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  the  family 
should  seek  a  better  residence,  and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open 
air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  preparations 
may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics,  or  tJbe  two  in  com- 
bination. In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we  must  regard  the  antece- 
dent disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the  buccal  inflammation  complicates, 
and  on  which  it  depends.  For  that  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  chronic  intestinal  inflammation,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis  with  tinc- 
ture of  Colombo  administered  in  simple  syrup  will  be  found  useful.     For 
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local  treatment  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applications  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  intervals  a  wash  of 
equal  parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the  ulcerated  surface 
twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is  washed  with  simple  water. 
This  treatment  is  continued  till  the  ulcers  present  a  healthy  appearance 
and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Then  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  em. 
ployed,  one  grain  to  forty- five  of  the  vehicle.  By  this  treatment  a  core 
is  usually  effected.  Bouchut  prefers  using  chloride  of  lime  with  honey, 
one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

But  painful  applications  are  not  required.  The  remedy  which  is  most 
employed  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate  of  potassium. 
It  often  acts  like  a  specific  for  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis. 
It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  sympg, 
to  render  it  more  palatable.  The  dose  is  about  two  or  three  grains  every 
two  hours.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  affected  part,  as  it  is 
believed  to  have  a  local  action. 

3.  Potass,  chlorat.,  3S8-j  ; 
Mellis.  §  88  ; 
Aquae,  %\j. 
One  teaspoonf ul  every  two  hoani. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  conunon  use,  chlorate  of  potassium  is  proba- 
bly the  most  efficacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of  sodium, 
on  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  If  this  wash  be  too  painful  in  con- 
sequence of  the  irritable  state  of  the  ulcers,  it  may  be  mixed  with  mucilage 
or  less  frequently  used,  and  borax  applied  in  the  interval. 

Aphthous  SiomatitiB. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in 
childhood.  It  is  sometimes  designated  follicular  stomatitis,  but  the  dis- 
ease affects  the  contiguous  mucous  surface,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the 
follicles.  At  first  a  vascular  injection  is  observed,  and  within  a  few  hours 
a  whitish  exudation  occurs  immediately  under  the  epithelium,  and  upon 
the  corium,  in  small  round  or  oval  isolated  spots.  The  smallest  of  these 
patches  are  not  larger  than  a  pin^s  head,  but  most  of  them  have  a  di- 
ameter of  one  to  two  lines,  and  they  cause  slight  prominence  of  the  sor- 
face.  In  two  or  three  days  the  exudation  softens  ;  and  the  epithelium, 
which  covers  it  is  thrown  off,  producing  an  ulcer,  superficial,  without 
induration  of  its  edges,  but  sensitive  to  the  touch.  It  heals  in  one  to 
two  weeks,  leaving  only  a  reddish  spot  or  stain,  which  soon  fades.  Some- 
times two  or  more  aphthae  unite,  forming  a  patch,  and  an  ulcer  of  cone* 
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spondingly  large  size.  The  seat  of  aphthous  stomatitis  is  usually  the 
Internal  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  occasionally 
Jie  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — Probably  in  most  instances  the  exciting  cause  is  some  de- 
imgement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  may  not  be  appreciable.  We 
sometimes  observe  it  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Occasionally,  especially  in 
spring  and  autumn,  two  children  in  a  family  are  afEected  at  the  same 
time,  or  two  or  more  in  a  school,  so  that  it  presents  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter. Children  surrounded  by  bad  hygienic  conditions,  as  in  the  tenement 
liooses  of  the  cities,  are  more  liable  to  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stom- 
atitis, than  are  children  who  live  in  clean  and  airy  localities,  and  have 
nutritious  and  wholesome  diet. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  aphthsB  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with  this  disease  Billard 
found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per  minute. 

The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child  when 
they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.  Solid  food  and  even  drinks,  unless 
bland  and  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.  The  salivary  secretion  is  also 
augmented. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  becomes  confluent  or  gangrenous, 
the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is  then  often  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disease.  The  symptoms  indicate  prostration.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  body  and  limbs  become  wasted. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous  form  there  is  ante- 
cedent and  accompanying  stomatitis  affecting  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the 
entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the  follicular  form  the  inflammation  is  ordi- 
narily confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ulcers.  The  character  of 
the  ulcers  serves  also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis 
there  is  great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in  aphthous  stomatitis 
there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The  small,  circular 
ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation.  Before  the  ulcer- 
ative stage  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  eruption  serves  to  distin- 
guish this  form  of  stomatitis  from  other  local  diseases  affecting  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth. 

Proonosis. — Aphthous  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably;  but,  if  the 
ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seriously  affected, 
and  a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed.  The  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  mouth  and  the  real  danger  are  often  more  due  to  the 
depressing  effect  of  some  concomitant  disease  than  to  the  stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  is  discrete  and 
attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local  remedies  suffice  to 
care  the  disease.  Demulcent  drinks  or  applications  to  the  mouth  should 
be  used,  as  the  mucilage  from  gum  acacia,  marsh-mallow,  or  flaxseed. 
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Mild  astringent  lotions  with  the  demulcent  are  also  beneficial.  The  mel 
boracia  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  applications.  It  may  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 
If  there  be  much  t<;nderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  restlessness,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  some  opiate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion,  or  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered separately. 

With  this  simple  treatment  the  ulcers  generally  soon  heal,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient  is  restored.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  be  quite  pain- 
ful, and  not  disposed  to  heal,  or  be  healing  tardily,  they  may  be  touched 
lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  as  Barrier  recommends,  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  honey  of  roses.  This  diminishes  the  tenderness  and  expe- 
dites the  healing  process. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the  ulcerations  be  numerous,  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  congestion,  or  even  premonitory  of  convulsions.  In  such  casM 
laxatives  and  the  soothing  effect  of  one  of  the  bromides  and  sometimes  of 
the  warm  foot-bath  are  required. 

If  there  be  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  if  they  gradoally 
enlarge  or  become  concrete,  or  gangrenous,  indicating  a  cachectic  state, 
tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  and 
anti-hygienic  influences  should  so  far  as  possible  be  removed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THKUSH, 

The  terms  thrush,  sprue,  and  muguet,  the  last  from  the  French,  are 
synonymous.  They  are  used  to  designate  a  particular  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  surfaces,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
points  or  patches  of  a  curdlike  appearance  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  buccal  membrane,  but  occasionally  it 
affects  the  faucial,  pharyngeal,  or  oesophageal  surface.  It  is  rare  in  the 
subdiaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  but  a  few  such  cases  have 
been  reported  by  Billard  and  others.  It  never  affects  the  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  also  being  present  in  the 
mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is  a  stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  or  oesophagitis,  or  a 
gastro-cnteritis,  with  the  additional  element  which  I  have  described. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that  of  simple 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next  appear  minute  semi- 
transparent  points  or  granules,    which,   increasing,  soon    become  white 
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and  opaque.  Some  of  them  remain  as  points,  while  others,  extending, 
and  perhHpB  GoaldsciDg  with  those  adjoining,  form  patches  of  greati-r  or 
leaa  extent.  The  white  points  or  patches  are  nncqiially  elevated.  Their 
central  part,  which  was  first  formed,  ia  most  raised,  while  their  circumfer- 
ence projects  but  little  above  the  epithelium.  Their  highest  elevation  is 
nut  unlinarily  more  tlmn  a  line  above  the  surface.  They  are  smaller  in 
the  pharynx  and  flpsophagus  than  when  occurring  upon  the  buccal  surface. 
They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and  consistt^nce,  portions  of  curdled  milk, 
and  the  nurse  often  mistakes  them  for  such,  and  neglects  to  call  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  mouth.  They  are  readily  detached  by  a  little  force, 
but  are  speedily  rejirodueed.  Their  color  in  the  first  days  of  the  sprue  is 
white,  and  sometimes  this  color  continues.  In  otLer  cases  they  assume, 
if  the  disease  bo  jirotracted,  a  yellow  hue. 

Tlicir  true  nature,  long  unknown. 
They  consist  in  part  of  epithelial  celli 
This  parasitic  plant  is  in  most  cases  tl 

ferva;,  it  consists  of  roots,  branches,  and  sporules.     The  roots 
parent,  and  they  penetrate  the  epitliclial  layer,  sometimes  ev 


lly  revealed  by  microscopy. 

part  of  a  vegetable  growth, 
n  albicans.  Like  other  con- 
:  trans- 
to  the 


basement  membrane.  The  branches  divide  and  subdivide  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  under  the  microscope  ihey  are  seen  to  consist  of  elongated 
cells,  with  one  or  two  nuclei.  Around  Iheso  branches  are  numerous  spo- 
mles.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  have  examined  the  product  of  thmsh 
removed  from  the  (esophagus,  and  In  Loth  the  parasitic  plant  was  the 
penicillium  glaucum,  or  a  conferva  closely  resembling  it, 

In  the  mildest  form  of  thmsh,  this  morbid  product  is  in  points  or 
small  patches.  If  the  patches  be  of  large  extent,  especially  if,  as  rarely 
happens,  a  considerable  part  of  the  buccal  surface  l>o  covered  by  them, 
tliero  is  generally  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  danger,  from  some  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  disease.  Thrush  is,  indeed,  often  the  sequel  of 
some  grave  affection,  as  pneumonitis  or  gastro- intestinal  inflammation. 
Its  complication  with  the  last-named  disease  is  common  in  young,  ill-fed 
infants,  especially  those  deprived  of  the  Lreaat-milk,  and  such  cases  aro 
very  apt  to  Ijc  fatal. 

Hence,  some  writers,  who  have  obscn*ed  infantile  diseases  in  foundling 
hospitals,  regard  thmsh  as  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies  of  early  life. 
Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages  relating  to  diseases  of  children, 
devotes  more  than  one  third  to  the  consideration  of  muguet.  Of  twenty- 
four  cases,  the  records  of  which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died,  but  their 
death  was  due  to  gastro- intestinal  inflammation,  which  iho  author  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  more  general  iliseasc,  mugnet.  Doubtless  the  same 
cause  which  produced  the  stomstilis,  with  the  confervoid  growth,  in  these 
infanta,  also  produced  the  fatal  gastritis  or  gastro-cnteritis,  occnrring 
without  tliis  growth.  Neverthelesa  it  seems  better  to  restrict  the  term 
ipme,  thmsh,  or  mnguet  to  those  inflammations  of  mucous  surfacea  which 
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are  accompanied  by  the  parasitic  growth.  I  reject,  then,  from  my  descrip. 
tion  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrash,  those  subdiaphragmatic 
phlegmasias  which  some  writers  consider  an  important  part  of  severe 
maguet,  and  regarded  them  as  complications,  unless  indeed  the  case  be  ooe 
of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  the  parasite  has  lodged  and  grown 
upon  the  gastric  or  intestinal  surface.  This  explanation  seems  necessar? 
in  order  to  understand  the  different  statements  of  writers  in  relation,  not 
only  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  but  also  in  reference  to  its 
mortality. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-intestinal  inflammation, 
has  been  remarked  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Infant  Asylum 
and  the  Child's  Hospital,  in  this  city.  In  the  post-mortem  examinations 
of  those  who  have  died  in  these  last  institutions,  having  thrash  at  the  time 
of  death  or  immediately  prior  to  it,  and  who  for  the  most  part  have  been 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  months,  I  have  frequently  found  evidences 
of  inflammation  in  every  division  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  confer- 
void  growth  was,  however,  seldom  seen  below  the  fauces,  and  never  be- 
low the  oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  in  thrush  are  not  different  in  most  patients 
from  those  of  simple  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  cases  they  are  chieflv 
of  a  local  nature,  such  as  have  already  been  described  in  our  remarks  on 
simple  stomatitis.  If  the  inflammation  be  more  extensive,  especially  if  it 
affect  the  fauces  and  oesophagus,  the  infant  becomes  feverish  and  fretful, 
and  the  inflamed  surface  is  hot,  red,  and  tender.  In  the  worst  forms  of 
thrush  this  surface  not  only  presents  the  ordinary  features  of  severe  in- 
flammation, namely  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness,  but  it  is  sometimes 
deflcient  in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a  dry  or  parched  ap- 
pearance. It  is  in  these  cases  that  there  is  often  a  more  extensive  inflam- 
mation than  that  of  the  buccal  or  oesophageal  membrane.  The  sub-dia- 
phragmatic portion  of  the  digestive  tube  is  inflamed.  In  this  severe  form 
of  sprue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  vomiting,  and  frequenUj  diar- 
rhoea occur.  The  countenance  is  anxious  and  pallid  ;  there  is  rapid  emaci- 
ation, and,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  a  state  of  extreme  prostration 
soon  arrives.  The  twenty -four  severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  already 
alluded  to,  twenty -two  of  which  were  fatal,  were  examples  of  this  severe 
form. 

Causes. — Thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitotionalij 
feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions. Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush  and  most  other  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most  obvious  and  common 
of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  alluded  to  is  the  continued  use  of 
indigestible  and  improper  food.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common  disease 
among  foundlings,  in  institutions  where  these  unfortunates  are  received, 
since  they  not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  impure,  but  are 
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deprived  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  are  so  frequently  given  a  diet  which  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  it.  Among  the  destitute  of  the  cities  thrash  is  common, 
since  with  them,  from  necessity  or  choice,  there  is  the  greatest  neglect  of 
sanitary  requirements.  Exposure  to  humidity,  to  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, increases  the  liability  to  the  disease,  though  in  less  degree  than  de- 
fective alimentation.  Billard  and  Valleix  agree  that  thrash  is  more  fre- 
quent  in  the  warm  months  than  in  the  cold,  that  its  maximum  frequency 
is  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Cases  in  the  Infant 
Asylum  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  have  appeared  to  me  to  corre- 
spond in  this  respect  with  those  related  by  Billard  and  Valleix.  Various 
writers  have  mentioned  the  age  at  which  thrash  is  most  apt  to  occur,  as  one 
of  the  predisposing  causes.  Uncomplicated  thrash  in  not  common  above 
the  age  of  six  months.  Most  cases  occur  under  the  age  of  three  months. 
Infants  of  the  age  of  one  or  two  weeks,  if  in  addition  to  lactation  they 
are  spoon-fed  by  nurses  over-anxious  that  they  should  thrive,  are  apt  to 
take  the  disease.  Thrush  is  not  uncommon  in  children  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  months  who  are  suffering  from  exhausting  diseases.  It  is  then 
an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  so  far  as  thrash  in  the  mouth  is  concerned, 
for  simple  inspection  by  one  familiar  with  the  disease  is  all  that  is  required 
in  order  to  discover  it.  The  presence  of  thrush  in  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  hidden  from  view  cannot  be  positively  ascertained. 

The  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain  or  fretfulness,  emaciation,  and  rapid 
sinking,  which  sometimes  accompany  severe  forms  of  thrash,  indicate 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
should  be  chiefly  directed. 

Proonosis. — The  duration  of  thrash  varies  according  to  its  intensity, 
and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  condition  of  the  child.  If  it  be  slight 
and  the  health  of  the  infant  otherwise  good,  it  may  often  be  cured  in  two 
or  three  days.  Under  other  circumstances  it  may  continue  as  many 
weeks  or  even  longer,  before  it  is  entirely  removed. 

When  thrash  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro -enteritis,  the  mortality 
is  very  great.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Valleix's  twenty-four 
cases  twenty -two  were  fatal.  M.  Auvity  estimates  the  mortality  of  such 
cases  at  nine  in  ten,  and  M.  Godinat  at  two  in  three. 

Treatment. — As  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  thrash  is  the  use 
of  indigestible  or  improper  food,  the  physician  should  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  infant's  diet,  and  if  it  be  faulty,  should  direct  a  better.  In 
many  cases  the  infant  is  bottle-fed.  It  should  be  given  only  the  moth- 
er's milk  if  practicable,  or  that  of  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  This  change  of 
alimentation  often  removes  the  sole  cause  of  thrush  in  the  young  infant, 
80  that  it  rapidly  recovers. 

If  artificial  feeding  be  necessary,   such  diet  should  be  advised  as  is 
directed  in  our  remarks  on   the  treatment  of  the  diarrh<£al  maladies. 
41 
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There  is  often  in  thrash  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  digestive  tube,  and  an 
alkali  is  required.  Trousseau  recommends  the  addition  of  saccharate  of 
lime  to  the  milk.  Children  with  this  disease  should  also  be  taken  from 
filthy  and  damp  apartments,  to  those  in  which  the  air  is  pure  and  dn*, 
and  their  mouths  and  persons  should  be  kept  clean. 

The  remedy  in  common  use  in  the  treatment  of  thrush,  and  which  is 
usually  effectual,  is  borax.  This,  if  applied  sufficiently  often  to  the  affect- 
ed membrane,  not  only  destroys  the  parasitic  growth,  but  prevents  its 
reproduction.  It  is  commonly  employed  with  honey,  or  in  a  powder 
with  sugar  or  dissolved  in  water.  The  officinal  mel  boracis,  consisting  of 
one  part  of  borax  to  eight  of  honey,  is  so  much  used  in  families  that  it 
may  be  considered  almost  a  domestic  remedy.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  using  any  application  for  the  removal  of  thrush  which  cod> 
tains  either  sugar  or  honey,  since  either  substance  remaining  in  the  month 
would  rather  promote  the  growth  of  the  parasite.  Still,  it  is  desirable  to 
employ  a  wash  of  such  consistence  that  it  will  remain  a  longer  time  in 
contact  with  the  buccal  surface  than  will  a  simple  solution  in  water.  I 
know  no  better  vehicle  for  the  borax  than  glycerine,  which  has  the  ad?aD- 
tage  of  consistence,  docs  not  undergo  any  chemical  change,  and  has  no 
unpleasant  flavor.  The  borax  may  be  used  dissolved  in  glycerine,  with  or 
without  some  flavoring  ingredient  : 

9*  Sodii  borat.,  3j  ; 
Glycerinae,  3  ij  ; 
Aqa».     3  vj.     Misce. 

Borax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued  for  a  time 
after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  sight,  since  the  roots  of  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly  reproduced.  It  should  be 
applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with  a  soft  cloth  upon  the  finger,  or  a 
stick.  It  should  be  so  freely  used,  in  extensive  and  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  the  infant  will  swallow  some,  since  the  entire  oesophagus  isapt 
to  be  affected  in  such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  applications  of 
borax,  if  the  buccal  surface  be  hot,  dry,  and  tender,  so  as  to  increase  the 
f retf ulness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilaginous  washes/  as  the 
mucilage  of  acacia  or  mallows.  If  the  disease  continue  notwithstandinf^ 
the  use  of  these  measures,  the  mouth  should  be  occasionally  washed  with 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc : 

9.  Zinci  sulph.,  gr,  ii-iv  ; 
Aq.  roBie,  3U>    Misce. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  disease  which  the  thrush  complicates.  The  remedial 
measures  which  I  have  mentioned  then  become  subordinate  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  graver  disease.  When  this  disease  is  relieved  and  the  gen- 
eral health  improves,  thrush  is  more  easily  and  permanently  cored  than 
during  the  state  of  feebleness  and  ill-health. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

GANGBENE   OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Thk  diseases  of  the  month  which  we  have  been  considering  are  attend- 
ed by  little  danger,  but  the  one  which  we  are  next  to  consider  is  among 
the  most  fatal  of  eariy  life.  It  is  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  cheek  or 
gums,  or  of  both.  It  is  described  by  writers  under  various  names,  as 
cancrum  oris,  noma,  necrosis  infantilis,  aqueous  cancer  of  infants. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
about  to  commence,  but  in  other  cases  this  membrane  is  entire.  The  tis- 
sues at  the  point  of  attack,  which  is  most  frequently  the  inside  of  the 
cheek,  become  inflamed,  thickened,  and  indurated.  The  induration  ex- 
tends, and  soon  the  purple  hue  of  gangrene  appears  and  increases.  The 
next  stage  in  the  progress  of  gangrene  is  sloughing  of  the  portion  the 
vitality  of  which  is  lost. 

The  slough  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  uniform  decay.  While 
the  cx>lor  is  generally  dark,  there  are  in  the  mass  fibres  of  connective  tis- 
sue, or  even  bloodvessels  which  remain  unchanged  or  are  but  partially  de- 
composed. After  separation  or  sloughing  of  the  part  where  the  vitality 
is  first  lost,  the  surface  of  the  excavation,  if  the  disease  be  not  checked, 
has  a  dark,  jagged,  and  unhealthy  appearance.  Commencing  with  the 
inacous  membrane  and  the  tissue  immediately  underlying  it,  the  disease 
extends  on  the  one  side  toward  the  skin,  and  on  the  other  toward  the 
deeper  seated  structures  of  the  jaw.  According  to  Billard,  the  swelling 
which  precedes  and  surrounds  the  gangrene  is  in  great  part  oedematous. 

This  disease  is  occasionally  primary,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
it  is  secondary.  Occurring  secondarily,  its  symptoms  are  often  masked 
by  those  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  affection.  Under  such  circum- 
stances attention  is  sometimes  first  directed  to  the  mouth,  by  the  loosen- 
ing of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  or  the  appearance  on  the  skin  of  a  livid 
circular  spot,  which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  disease  to  the  cutaneous 
surface.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  dark-red  appearance  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  lines  beyond  the  point  of  gangrene.  It  covers  tissues 
which  are  inflamed  and  indurated  and  about  to  become  gangrenous. 

The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  unless  the  disease  be  mild  ; 
an  offensive  odor  arises  from  the  gangrene,  due  to  the  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  gases.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  destruction,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  in  different  cases. 
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It  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  proper  applications  and  a  fayomble 
change  m  the  general  health  of  the  child  at  an  early  period,  when  there  U 
little  loss  of  sabstance.  In  other  cases  it  extends  till  it  perforates  the 
cheeky  or  even  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and, 
extending  inward,  attacks  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bone,  destroy, 
ing  the  gum  and  teeth,  and  denuding  the  alveoli.  Recovery,  if  it  take 
place  at  all  under  such  circumstances,  is  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  with  deformity. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  sometimes  included  in  the  gangrenous  portion, 
but  it  commonly  resists  the  destructive  process,  and  remains  per- 
vious. 

Aos. — ^Thc  age  at  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  is  usuallT 
between  two  and  six  years.  In  twenty-nine  cases  collated  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  twenty -one  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years,  and  the 
remaining  eight  were  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.  Of  the  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  most  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
SIX  years.  It  is  seen  that  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  of  gangrene  uf 
the  mouth  is  different  from  that  at  which  the  ordinary  forms  of  stomatitis 
occur. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur  under  the  age  of  one 
year.  BiUard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  one  month,  but  in 
two  of  these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  marked 
to  render  it  certain  that  they  were  genuine  cases. 

Causes. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  usually  occurs  in  those  whose  sys- 
tems are  reduced  or  cachectic.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequent  among  the 
poor  than  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  asylums  for  children  than  in 
private  practice.  Most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  these 
institutions.  If  the  constitution  be  naturally  good,  it  can  only  occur  in 
those  long  deprived  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or  those  en- 
feebled  by  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  or  be  fol- 
lowed  by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal  inflam- 
mations, hooping  cough,  and  the  fevers,  both  eruptive  and  the  non-erup- 
tive. Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  published  a  table'  of  ninety -eight  cases  in 
which  gangrene  resulted  from  other  diseases.  In  forty-one  of  these  the 
antecedent  disease  was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever,  six  hooping  cough, 
nine  intermittent  fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven  mercurial  salivation, 
and  five  enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential  fevers  were  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six  cases  collected  by  MM.  Bou- 
ley  and  Caillault,  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles  in  all  but  five.  In 
this  city,  also,  a  larger  number  result  from  measles  than  from  any  other 
disease. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles 
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ia  pn>b«blj  becanw  this  diseue  is  Kcompmnied  by  stonutitis.  Simple  or 
iJceroDB  BtomaUtia  often  precedea  g&n^rene. 

DUeMM  aometimes  terminate  in  guigrene  of  tiie  month  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  injndiciouB  treatment,  which  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the 
system.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  cane  of  a  child  four  yea»  old, 
in  whom  gangrene  commenced  at  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  primitive  pneu- 
monia. This  child  bad  been  reduced  by  the  application  of  twelve 
leeches,  three  scariHcatioDs,  a  large  blister,  and  by  the  UHe  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  wan  once  a  mnch  more  frequent  cause  of 
gangrene  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this  agent  was 
formeriy  maeh  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact  most  of  the  affec- 
tions of  infancy  and  childhood  in  which  mercurials  were  formerly  em- 
ployed are  now  treated  without  it. 

Stmptous. — Gangrene  of  the  month  so  often  occurs  in  connection  wiU) 
other  diseases,  that  its  Hymptoma  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  oases 
blended  with  those  which  arise  from  a  distinct  pathological  state. 


Pio.  as. 


There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  gangrene 
extends.  The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  occasionally  their  nor- 
m^  color  is  preserved  for  a  time  ;  the  exprestion  of  the  face  is  melan- 
choly, but  composed.  Sometimes  the  child  is  fretful,  if  disturbed  ;  at 
other  times  it  will  quietly  consent  to  an  examination.  The  suffering  in 
not  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  There  is  less  pain  often 
than  in  some  of  the  foims  of  stomatitis  which  are  unattended  with  danger. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  the  body  and  limbs  gradaaUy  waste,  the  eyes 
are  hollow,  or,  if  the  gangrene  be  near  the  orbit,  the  eyelids  become 
oedematous,  the  lips  are  infiltrated,  and  both  the  lips  and  nostrils  art 
often  incrusted.  If  the  check  be  perforated,  alimentation  is  rendered 
more  difficult,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

The  tongue  is  usually  moist ;  it  is  occasionally  swollen.  The  saliva 
flows  from  the  mouth,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  offensive  sangainolent 
matter.  Unless  the  disease  be  slight,  there  is  the  peculiar  gangrenons 
odor.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  poor,  at  other  times  it  is  presented 
through  the  whole  sickness.  There  is  no  vomiting  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  unless  from  a  complication.  The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  feeble,  except  in  mild  cases. 

The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  gangrene  is  hot.  When  the  vital 
force  is  much  reduced,  and  especially  as  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal 
termination,  the  face  and  limbs  become  cool,  and  the  surface  generallv 
presents  a  waxen  or  ashy  appearance.  No  derangement  occurs  of  the 
respiratory  system.  Those  cases  which  are  attended  by  a  cough  or  accel- 
erated respiration  are  really  cases  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonitis,  coexlstiDg 
with  the  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — Gangrene  of  the  month  is  easily  diagnosticated.  In  those 
cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene,  it  might  be  mistaken  in 
its  first  stages  for  that  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers 
assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  following  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  two  affections  :  Around  the  ulcer  where  gangrene  is 
about  to  commence  the  tissues  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  or 
oBdematous,  while  ulcerous  stomatitis  begins  with  a  submucous  deposit  of 
fibrin,  and  is  attended  by  little  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
little  or  no  induration  or  oedema.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  the  skin  over 
the  seat  of  the  disease  presents  its  normal  appearances,  whereas  in  gan- 
grene it  presents  a  distended  and  shining  appearance.  'The  destructive 
process  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  also  more  limited  than  in  gangrene. 
Deep  ulcerations  do  not  occur,  or  are  rare.  Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  more 
readily  healed,  and  it  leaves  no  eschar,  contraction,  or  deformity. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  from  those  cases  of 
follicular  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers  occupying  the  seat  of  the  follicles 
assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  must  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  the 
same  facts  or  particulars  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ulcerous 
stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles  this  dis- 
ease in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always  begins  on  the  skin, 
while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  surface  primarily.  In  gan- 
grene, therefore,  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  while  in  malignant  pustule  the  chief  destruction  is 
of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
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Prdgnobis. — This  dependn  not  only  un  the  eiU'nt  of  the  ^ngrcae,  but 
the  nnture  of  the  diKcaee,  if  there  be  one,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  Mid  tUe 
liegree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occur  in  coDnection  with  or  as  a  tequel  of  one 
of  the  least  debilitating  discttacs,  and  ther«  be  considerable  vigor  of  Hygtem, 
it  may  often  he  arrested  when  it  bus  destroyed  only  the  mucouB  nod  sub- 
cutaneone  tissues,  so  that  no  deformity  results.  The  friends  may  cou- 
gnitulate  themselves  if  the  case  lemiinate  no  favorably.  In  the  graver 
eascB,  when  the  gangrene  extends  till  it  destroys  the  iieriosteuiii  of  the 
maxillary  bone  on  the  affected  aide,  and  perhaps  perforates  the  cheek,  if 
the  child  recover  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of  teeth,  tedious  separa- 
tion of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  n  cicatiix,  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with 
the  free  use  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the  more  common  termina- 
tion of  severe  cases.  Occasionally  the  gangrene  destroys  the  continuity 
of  a  bloodvessel,  causing  abundant  haemorrhage,  and  accelerating  the  fatal 
result.  In  most  casts,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  haemorrhage,  in  con- 
scijuence  of  coagulation  in  the  vesMtls. 

Another  serious  complication  sometimes  arises,  namely,  gangrene  of 
other  parts,  as  of  the  oxiemal  genital  organs.  The  English  editor  of 
Bouchut's  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  relates  the  following  interesting 
case,  from  the  Traniarliom  of  (he  Edin.  Medico- Chir.  Soriety  : 

An  infant  eight  months  old  became  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  face, 
head,  and  hands.  ' '  The  right  ear  and  the  entire  hairy  scalp  were  of  an  in- 
tensely black  color,  and  on  both  cheeks  patches  existed  about  the  sizu  of 
a  half-crown  piece.  The  right  ihumb  and  the  backs  of  both  hands  were 
similarly  affected.  The  child  was  noted  to  have  been  restless  and  fever- 
ish on  May  3'2d,  and  on  the  2-')d  a  slightly  darkened  ring  was  found  tn 
have  formed  round  the  thumb,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx  ;  in 
H  few  hours  the  whole  thumb  was  gangrenous,  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
Land  became  involved.  On  the  ear  the  gangrene  commenced  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fieabite,  and  subsequently  extended  rapidly  to  llie  scalp, 
asaaming  a  remarkable  regular  form,  and  giving  to  the  child  the  appear- 
ance of  wearing  a  black  skull-cap.  The  pulse  was  observed  to  be  very 
feeble.  .  .  .  Death  took  place  in  twelve  lionrs  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  gangrene  on  the  thumb,  the  child  being  sensible  and  continning 
to  suck  well,  lip  to  a  few  minntes  before  death." 

Rillict  and  Barthez  state  that  pnonmonitis  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  complication  evidently  diminishes 
materially  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Whether  the  result  he  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  duration  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
The  physician's  attendance  may  be  required  for  a  week  or  two  or  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Trkatmsnt.— As  gangTonc  of  the  month  is  eminently  a  disease  of  de- 
bility, all  anti-hygienic  influences  should  be  removed,  and  the  most  nout* 
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ishing  diet,  together  with  tonics,  be  recommended.     The  femginons 
preparations  or  the  bitter  vegetables  are  required. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  is  called,  he  should  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
gangrene,  accelerate  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  and  produce  a  healthv 
and  granulating  state  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  is  best  effected  by 
applying  a  highly  stimulating  or  even  escharotic  agent  to  the  inflamed 
surface  underneath  and  around  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose  a  great 
variety  of  substances  have  been  used  by  different  physicians,  snch  as 
acetic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  even  the  actual  cao- 
tery. 

M.  Taupin  recommends,  after  removing  a  considerable  part  of  the  gan- 
grenous substances  with  scissors  or  some  instrument,  the  application  of 
strong  muriatic  acid,  and,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  of  dry  chloride  of 
lime. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  advised  the  use  twice  daily  of  muriatic  acid  or  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  brush  upon  and  around  the  slough, 
followed  immediately  by  the  application  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  when 
the  mouth  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  from  a  syringe.  They 
direct  in  the  interval  frequent  ablution  with  water.  After  the  slough  has 
separated,  the  escharotic  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  chloride  of  lime 
used  alone.  If  gangrene  extend  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is  to  be 
made  and  the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powdered  cinchona  is  intro- 
duced and  retained  by  a  plaster.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  decayed  portion  removed.  Bamer, 
Yalleix,  and  most  French  writers,  recommend  essentially  the  same  treat- 
ment, namely,  the  application  of  undiluted  escharotic  agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and  in  many  cases  successful  treatment,  is  that 
employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians,  namely,  the  use  of 
escharotic  agents  diluted,  or,  if  applied  in  their  full  strength,  such  as  are 
least  active  and  penetrating.  Some  employ  from  the  first  topical  treat- 
ment which  is  astringent  and  stimulating  rather  than  escharotic,  and  they 
report  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Gerhard  believes  *'  the  best  local  applications  are  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver,  if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent ;  if  much  larger,  the  best  escharotic 
is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the  undiluted  state.  After  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the  ulcer  will  improve  n^idly  under  an 
astringent  stimulant,  such  as  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  aromatic  wine 
of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia." 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Evanson  and  Maunseli  differs  from 
that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from  whom  I  have  quoted.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  treatment  from  which  1  have  myself  seen  good  results  will 
be  best  imparted  by  quoting  from  the  authors  (Diseases  of  Children^  2d 
Amer.  edit.,  page  188)  :  *'  The  lotion  which  we  have  found  by  far  the 
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moRt  sncceflsfol  is  a  solutioD  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  employed  by  Coates 
in  the  Children's  Asylum.     Ilis  formula  is  as  follows  : 

'•3.  Cuprisulph  .  3ij; 
Pulv.  cini-hooie,  $  as  ; 
AqoflB.  31v      M. 

**  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the  cinchona  is  only 
useful  by  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper  longer  in  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  3  j  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  Dr.  Coates  found  to 
be  also  useful  in  some  cases." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment  is  pref- 
erable, provided  that  it  is  equally  effectual  m  arresting  the  gangrene,  to 
the  treatment  by  the  strong  acids  which  are  in  common  use,  and  the 
efficiency  of  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  purpose  in  applying  the  acid  is  to  establish  a  healthier  state  of  the 
tissues.  It  cautenzcs  and  destroys  whatever  soft  tissue  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with,  besides  it  produces  a  strong  corrosive  action  on  the  teeth  and 
bone.  Therefore  in  gangrene  affecting  the  jaw,  there  is  great  danger 
that  it  will  destroy  the  periosteum,  and  consequently  increase  the  necrosis. 

Dr.  West,  who  advocates  the  use  of  the  acid  (Diseases  of  Children, 
4th  Amer.  edit.),  says:  ^'In  one  of  the  cases  that  I  saw  recover,  the 
arrest  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  this  agent, 
though  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the 
first  molar  tooth  backward,  died  and  exfoliated,  apparently  from  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  acid."  No  such  result  follows  the  use  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  one  of  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  which  there  was  so  much  debility  that  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis was  made,  I  succeeded  m  arresting  the  disease  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Coates's  prescription.  The  child  recovered  with  the  loss  of  two  teeth  and 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone.  From  the  good  effects 
which  I  have  observed  from  iodoform,  as  an  application  for  gangrenous 
vulvitis  following  measles,  it  has  occurred  to  mc  that  it  may  also  be  use- 
ful in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

If  after  employing  the  milder  treatment  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
gangrene  continue  to  spread,  the  strong  muriatic  acid  should  be  cau- 
tiously applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  small  swab,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  comes  in  contact  only  with  the  diseased  surface.  Its  use  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  an  alkaline  wash,  as  lime-water  made  turbid  by 
lime.  If  the  gangrene  be  of  small  extent,  and  do  not  involve  the  perios- 
teum, I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  acid  at  my  first  visit,  since  it  acts 
promptly  in  arresting  gangrene, and  with  little  pain.   In  May  and  June,  1881, 
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an  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asyloin  dar- 
ing the  attendance  of  Drs.  O'Dwyer  and  Lee.  The  number  of  children 
affected  with  it  was  165,  and  since  many  of  them  were  cachectic,  we  were 
not  surprised  that  gangrene  appeared  as  a  complication  or  sequel  in  seven 
cases.  In  a  girl  of  3^  years,  it  appeared  upon  the  upper  jaw  at  the  base 
of  the  teeth  ;  in  two  girls  of  four  years  it  appeared  upon  the  inside  of  the 
cheek  and  upon  the  vulva,  and  not  upon  the  gums  ;  in  a  boy  of  three 
years  it  attacked  the  lower  jaw,  destroying  fonr  teeth  with  their  sockets, 
and  the  upper  jaw,  destroying  five  teeth,  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  so  that  all  the  incisors  and  one  canine  were 
lost,  as  well  as  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nasal  septum.  Gaogreoc 
also  occurred  in  the  groin  in  this  case.  Another  boy  of  3^  years  lost 
two  incisors  from  gangrene  of  the  jaw.  The  treatment  by  munatic 
acid  was  employed,  and  according  to  the  house  physician,  Dr.  Kortright, 
there  was  no  farther  extension  of  the  gangrene  after  the  first  applicatiuD 
in  any  of  the  cases.  All  lived  except  the  first,  who  had  broncho-pneu- 
monia. The  remaining  two  patients,  aged  respectively  four  years,  died 
of  diphtheria  and  pneumonia  before  treatment  could  be  tested.  One 
of  them  had  commencing  gangrene  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  of  the 
soft  palate. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  gangrenous  mass  are  not  only  highly  o(en- 
sive  to  others,  but  they  are  doubtless  injurious  to  the  patient,  who  is 
constantly  inhaling  them.  To  remove  the  fetor,  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid, 
properly  diluted,  should  be  occasionally  used  between  the  applications  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper.  Labarraque^s  solution,  one  part  to  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  water,  is  an  eligible  form  for  its  use.  When  the  gangrene  is 
removed,  and  the  granulations  present  a  healthy  appearance,  all  danger  is 
usually  past  and  convalescence  is  fully  established.  Then  no  energetic 
topical  treatment  is  required.  A  mild  stimulating  lotion,  like  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Grerhard,  suffices,  with  the  aid  of 
tonics  and  nutritious  diet. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DENTITION. 

■ 

The  opinion  formerly  entertained  in  the  profession,  and  now  prevalent 
in  the  community,  that  many  infantile  maladies  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
from  dentition,  is  erroneous.  Still  there  are  physicians  of  experience 
who  believe  that  teething  is  a  common  cause  of  certain  maladies,  espe- 
cially of  functional  derangements,  even  of  organs  remote  from  the  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  equally  good  observers,  and  the  number  is  increasiog, 
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almost  wholly  ignore  the  pathological  results  of  dentition.  They  say 
that,  as  it  is  strictly  a  physiological  process,  it  should ,  like  uther  such  pro- 
cesses, be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  pathology. 

A  moment^s  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  understand  the 
exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.  Every  physician  is  called 
now  and  then  to  cases  of  serions  disease,  inflammatory  and  others,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  run  on  without  treatment,  in  the  belief  that  the 
symptoms  were  the  result  of  dentition.  I  have  known  acute  meningitis, 
pneumonitis,  and  entero-colitis,  even  with  medical  attendance,  to  be  over- 
looked, and  the  symptoms  attributed  to  teething  during  the  very  time 
when  appropriate  treatment  was  most  urgently  demanded.  Many  lives 
are  annually  lost  from  neglected  entero-colitis,  the  friends  believing  the 
diarrhoea  to  be  symptomatic  of  dentition,  a  relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not 
to  bo  treated.  Such  mistakes  are  traceable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine, 
once  inculcated  in  the  schools,  and  still  held  by  many  of  the  laity,  that 
dentition  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  common  cause  of  infantile  diseases  and 
derangements. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
pathological  relations  of  dentition. 

The  first  dentition  commences  at  the  age  of  about  six  months  and  termi- 
nates at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  The  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
two  sides  pierce  the  gum  at  about  the  same  time.  The  two  inferior  cen- 
tral incisors  first  appear  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  followed, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  by  the  upper  central  incisors, 
upper  lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  the  four  anterior  molars,  the 
four  canines,  and,  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars. 

The  incisors  usually  appear  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  all  are  in  sight 
by  the  age  of  one  vear.  From  the  age  of  one  year  to  sixteen  months  the 
anterior  molars  appear,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months, 
the  canines,  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior  molars. 
This  order  is  not  always  preserved.  Sometimes  ihe  upper  central  incisors 
appear  before  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  lower  lateral  before  the  upper 
lateral.  In  rare  cases  there  have  been  teeth  at  birth.  I  have  seen  but 
one  or  two  infants  with  such  premature  dentition.  Retarded  dentition  is 
much  more  common.  Those  who  have  rickets,  or  are  feeble  either  con- 
stitutionally or  by  disease,  often  have  no  teeth  till  considerably  after  the 
usual  period.  In  such  the  first  incisors  may  not  appear  till  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  or  even  later. 

Pathological  Results  of  Dentition. — The  evolution  of  the  teeth  is 
commonly  attended  by  more  or  less  turgescence  around  the  dental  bulbs. 
This  is  greater  with  some  of  the  teeth  than  with  others.  Thus,  the  supe- 
rior incisors  cause  more  swelling  than  do  their  congeners  of  the  inferior 
jaw.  The  turgescence,  although  attended  by  more  or  less  congestion,  is 
physiological  within  certain  limits,  and  not  a  disease. 
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Bat  sometimes  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  swelling  around  the  dental 
follicles  ;  the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  greatly  augmented  ;  they  are  the 
seat  of  such  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  pain  that  the  infant  is  fretful.  It 
carries  the  finger  often  to  the  mouth ,  indicating  the  seat  of  its  suffering. 
The  surface  over  the  follicles  presents  greater  redness  than  in  ordinvy 
dentition,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  considerably  increased.  There  is 
now  actual  gingivitis. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  extent  of  the  buccal  sat- 
face  than  that  lying  directly  over  the  follicles,  so  that  most  writers  speak 
of  stomatitis  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
known  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  over  the  advancing  tooth,  that  a 
small  abscess  formed,  producing  much  pain  and  restlessness,  till  itwM 
opened  by  the  lancet. 

The  pathological  results  of  dentition  which  I  have  mentioned,  thoogh 
they  may  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  nursing  or  feeding,  are  not  dan- 
gerous. They  are  easily  detected.  They  result  directly  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  augmented  sensibility  of  the  dental  follicles. 

There  are  other  supposed  accidents  of  dentition  occurring  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  relation  and  interdependence  of 
organs  which  exist  through  the  system  of  nerves. 

Some  children,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  are  affected 
with  diarrhoea,  occasionally  accompanied  by  irritability  of  stomach.  Cer- 
tain writers  have  supposed  that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  present  in  these 
cases  ;  others  that  there  is  simply  a  hypersecretion,  an  increased  activitj 
of  the  intestinal  follicular  apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  one  of  the 
forms  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea.  Barrier  believes  that  the  diarrhcea 
of  dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  ^*  subinflammatory  turges- 
cence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus.'*  He  believes 
that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or  altered  innervation.  It 
would  then  be  analogous  or  similar  to  that  form  of  diarrhoea  which  occurs 
in  the  adult  from  the  emotions.  '  Bouchut  calls  the  diarrhoea  of  dentition 
nervous  diarrhoea.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  most  cases  of  diarrhoea 
which  are  attributed  to  dentition  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  unsuitable 
food,  or  residence  in  an  insalubrious  locality.  It  is  certain,  as  regards 
city  infants,  that  the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  during  the  period  of  denti- 
tion are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  dentition  being  quite  subordinate  as  a 
cause,  and  probably  ordinarily  not  operating  at  all  as  such.  But  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  at  each  period' of  dental  evolution,  the  infant  is 
affected  with  diarrhoea,  the  influence  of  teething  is  apparent.  Such  cases 
enable  us  to  see  that  teething  may  really  sustain  a  causative  relation  to 
certain  diseases  not  located  in  the  buccal  cavity. 

Among  the  most  common  pathological  results  of  diflScult  dentition,  are 
certain  affections  referable  to  the  oerebro-spinal  system.  Eclampsia  is 
one  of  the  admitted  results.     Barrier  attributes  convulsions  in  the  teeth- 
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ing  infant  to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the  pain 
which  is  felt  in  the  gams,  and  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  dental 
apparatus,  in  which  afflux  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the  head  partici- 
pates. 

In  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of  dental  evo- 
lution, a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in  addition  to  the  state 
of  the  gums.  Difficult  dentition  must  then  be  considered,  not  so  fre- 
quently a  direct  as  a  co-operating  or  predisposing  cause,  producing  a  sensi- 
tive state  of  the  nervous  system,  or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
head,  of  which  Barrier  speaks,  and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus,  per- 
haps trivial  in  itself,  ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances 
eclampsia  occurs  mainly  from  dentition,  or,  if  there  are  other  causes, 
they  are  quite  subordinate.  This  may  happen  when  several  teeth  pene- 
trate the  gum  at  or  about  the  same  time.  Infants  who  are  burned  or 
scalded  are  very  liable  to  clonic  convulsions.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
danger  as  regards  life  from  such  accidents.  So,  the  swollen  and  tender 
gum,  if  several  teeth  are  about  emerging,  may  affect  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  like  the  bum  or  scald,  and  produce  the  same  nervous  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  a  case  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  convulsions,  five  in- 
cisors pierced  the  gum  within  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period  there 
were  two  attacks  of  eclampsia  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  The  at- 
tacks were  not  severe,  and  the  most  careful  examination  could  discover  no 
other  cause  than  the  simultaneous  development  of  so  many  dental  folli- 
cles.    Previously,  and  since,  the  infant  has  been  well. 

Dentition,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  convulsions. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Church,  of  this 
city,  the  history  of  which  he  has  communicated,  as  follows  : 

'^  H.,  seven  months  old,  was  first  visited  April  3,  1863.  The  patient 
had  been  fretful  for  several  days,  but  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
my  first  visit  it  commenced  crying,  and  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  9  a.m.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  constipated 
and  tympanitic  ;  abdominal  muscles  very  tense.  The  pain  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be  followed  by  an  ano- 
dyne, was  ordered.  Some  relief  followed,  but,  on  the  ensuing  and  for 
several  consecutive  mornings,  the  pain  returned,  each  day  lasting  longer, 
until  the  child  only  ceased  crying  while  under  the  influence  of  a  full  ano- 
dyne. The  gum  over  the  upper  incisors  was  considerably  swollen,  hot, 
and  dry,  but  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  have  it  scarifled.  For  the 
first  week  there  was  no  fever,  no  vomiting,  and  not  the  least  indication 
that  the  nervous  system  was  suffering.  About  the  10th  the  thumbs  were 
noticed  to  be  flexed  during  the  attack  of  pain,  and  about  the  15th  the 
flexors  of  the  toes  were  contracted  and  the  hands  were  turned  backward 
and  outward,  but  only  while  the  child  was  awake.  About  the  20th  there 
was  constant  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  both  extremities,  with  opistho- 
tonos, and  cpnstant  rolling  of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive 
emaciation,   coated  tongue,   and  highly  inflamed  gums.     Consent  was, 
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finally,  obtained  to  relieve  the  inflamed  gom,  and  free  incisions  were 
made,  and  the  following  night  the  child  slept  comfortably  for  three  boon 
without  opiates.  In  three  days  the  gums  were  freely  cut  again,  and  the 
teeth  soon  made  their  appearance.  All  symptoms  of  disease  had  now 
ceased,  the  child  became  playful,  and  on  dOth  the  patient  was  du- 
charged/' 

The  opinion  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  that  painfol  and  diffi. 
cult  dentition  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infantile  paralysis,  but  it  is  now 
commonly  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  subordinate  or  remote  cause,  if  in- 
deed  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  cause  at  all.     (See  Art.  Panlyni.) 

Some  writers  express  the  opinion  that  aeate  meningitis  occasionallj 
results  from  teething.  The  facts,  however,  that  are  relied  upon  to  prove 
this  are  oncertain.  The  occurrence  of  meningitis  during  dentition  is 
probably  in  most  instances  a  coincidence. 

Teething  less  frequently  disturbs  the  respiratory  system  than  either  the 
digestive  or  cerebro-spinal.  A  cough  occurs  in  some  infants  at  each 
period  of  dental  evolution.  It  is  attended  by  little  expectoration,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  associated  with,  in  at  least  certain  cases,  an  inflammatoiy 
turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Acceleration  of  pulse  is  often  observed  at  the  time  of  greatest  swelling 
and  tenderness  of  the  gum.  It  subsides  with  the  protrusion  of  the  tooth. 
The  febrile  movement  of  dentition  is  irregular,  sometimes  presenting  a 
remittent  form,  like  remittent  fever  or  the  fever  premonitory  of  menin- 
gitis. Eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases  are  common  daring 
dentition,  but  their  dependence  on  it  as  a  cause  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. 

D1AONO8I8. — The  accidents  of  dentition  which  are  located  in  the  month 
are  easily  diagnosticated,  except  the  odontalgia  which  writers  describe, 
and  which  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  perceptible  anatomical  alter- 
ation of  the  gums.  Those  accidents  which  pertain  to  remote  and  con- 
cealed organs  arc  usually  detected  with  ease,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  with  certainty  their  relation  to  dentition. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at  each  epoch  of  teething,  and  snbnde 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  gingival  turgescence,  teething  must  be  regarded 
as  the  cause.  Or,  if  the  disease  be  such  as  is  known  to  be  produced  occa- 
sionally by  difficult  teething,  and  if,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  can 
discover  no  other  cause,  while  the  gums  are  swollen,  especially  over  two 
or  more  advancing  teeth,  it  is  proper  to  refer  the  malady  to  dentition. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  which 
we  are  treating  be  due  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  gums,  or,  if  so,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  extent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  any  other  cause 
be  apparent,  we  may  properly  regard  the  influence  of  dentition  as  quite 
subordinate. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  remedial  measares  in  cases  of  difficult 
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dentition  raust  be  twofold,  namely,  those  directed  to  tbe  state  ot  the 
gnniH,  and  thone  designed  to  relieve  the  demngements  or  diseases  to 
which  dentition  has  given  rise.  If  there  be  diarrhfta,  this  should  be  con- 
trolled by  proper  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  cvflfUHtiona  to 
two  or  three  daily.  It  is  well  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the  child,  who 
believe  that  diarrhcsa  is  salutary  during  the  period  of  teething,  that  this 
number  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  more  frequent  evacnntions  will  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  child. 

The  nervous  affections,  as  convulsions,  require  such  soothing  and  deriv- 
ative meaxures  as  arc  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  bromide  of  potaasiun)  1  have  found  especially  nse- 
fnl  and  safe  in  cases  of  fretfulness  and  nervous  excitement  due  to  denti- 
tion. The  rational  employment  of  therapeutic  measures  requires  strict 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Therefore,  the  pfaysician 
called  to  treat  an  ailment,  believed  to  be  due  to  dentition,  should  not  ful 
to  etnmine  the  state  of  the  gums,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  mitigate 
tbe  intensity  of  the  cause — in  other  words,  diminish  the  tenderness  if  not 
the  swelling  of  the  gum.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are  sometime* 
nseful.  The  infant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  in  the  mouth  an  india-rub- 
ber or  ivory  ring,  which,  by  pressure  on  the  gum,  gives  considerable  relief. 

Mothers  will  often  attempt  to  "  rub  through  a  tooth,"  as  they  term  it, 
by  means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This  should  be  discouraged.  80  great 
friction  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurtoiu  effect,  by  increasing  the  swelling 
and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth  hare  already  reached  the  mucouE  mem- 
brane. 

We  come  now  to  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
physicians  of  ample  experience,  and  in  reference  to  which  there  is  still 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  tbe  highest  authorities  in  medicine.  I 
refer  to  scariScation  of  the  gums. 

The  gnm-lancet  is  now  much  less  frequently  employed  than  formerly. 
It  is  used  more  by  the  ignorant  practitioner,  who  is  deficient  in  the  ability 
to  diagnosticate  obscure  diseases,  ihan  by  one  of  intelligence,  who  can 
discern  more  clearly  the  true  pathological  state.  Its  use  is  more  frequent 
in  some  countries,  as  England,  under  the  teaching  of  great  names,  than  in 
Others,  as  France,  where  the  highest  authorities,  as  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
discountenance  it. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  aiding  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  remark  made  by  Trousseau,  that  the  tooth  is  not  released  by  lancing 
the  gnm  over  the  advancing  crown.  The  gum  is  not  rendered  tense  by 
pressure  of  the  tooth,  as  many  wem  to  think,  for,  if  «o.  the  incision 
would  not  remain  linear,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  would  not  unite,  as 
they  ordinarily  do,  by  first  intention  within  a  day  or  two.  This  speedy 
healing  of  the  incision,  unless  the  tooth  be  on  the  point  of  protruding,  is 
an  important  fact,  for  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  scarilic-ation  can  only 
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last  one  or  two  days.  The  early  repair  of  the  dental  follicle  is  probftbly 
conservative,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  tooth  is  concerned.  It  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  active,  how  powerful,  the  process  of  aWrp- 
tion  is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  more  or  less 
absorbed  by  the  advancing  second  set,  without  much  pain  or  suffering 
from  the  pressure.  If  the  calcareous  particles  of  the  .teeth  are  so  readily 
absorbed,  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  fleshy  sobstaDcc 
of  the  gum  is  absorbed  with  such  difficulty  ?  Too  much  importance  has 
evidently  been  attached  to  the  supposed  tension  and  resistance  of  the  gum 
in  the  process  of  dentition. 

Follicles  in  the  period  of  development  are  especially  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion. We  see  this  in  the  follicular  stomatitis  and  enteritis,  so  commoD 
when  the  buccal  and  intestinal  follicles  are  in  the  state  of  most  rapid 
growth.  Does  not  this  law  in  reference  to  the  follicles  hold  true  of  those 
by  which  the  teeth  are  formed,  so  that  the  period  of  their  enlargement 
and  greatest  activity,  which  corresponds  with  the  growth  and  protrusion 
of  the  teeth,  is  also  the  period  when  they  are  most  liable  to  congestion 
and  inflammation  ?  This  fact  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  so-called  laborious  or  difficult  dentition  than  that  it  is  doe 
to  the  resistance  which  dental  evolution  encounters  from  the  gums. 

If  there  be  no  symptoms  except  such  as  occur  directly  from  the  swell- 
ing and  congestion  of  the  gum,  the  lancet  should  seldom  be  used.  The 
pathological  state  of  the  gum  which  would,  without  doubt,  require  its  use, 
is  an  abscess  over  the  tooth.  As  to  symptoms  which  are  general  or 
referable  to  other  organs,  as  fever  and  diarrhoea,  the  lancet  should  not  be 
used  if  the  symptoms  can  be  controlled  by  other  safe  measures.  All  co- 
operating causes  should  first  be  removed,  when  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  the  patient  will  experience  such  relief  that  scarification  can  be 
deferred. 

If  the  state  of  the  infant  be  one  of  immediate  danger,  as  in  eclampsia, 
and  it  be  not  quickly  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  scarification 
may  not  only  be  proper  but  required  to  insure  safety.  For  in  such  cases 
all  measures,  provided  that  they  are  safe  and  simple,  which  can  possibly 
give  relief,  should  be  employed  without  delay.  But  I  can  recall  to  mind 
only  two  accidents  of  dentition  which  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
scarification,  namely,  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  dental  follicle  and 
convulsions.  But  since  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  chloral 
have  come  into  use  as  nervous  sedatives,  and  as  efficient  remedies  for 
clonic  convulsions,  scarification  of  the  gums  is  much  less  frequently  re- 
quired, for  even  severe  eclampsia  commonly  yields  to  these  medicines,  if 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  be  attended  to. 
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Second  Dentitioii. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  that 
second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of  organs,  and  gives 
rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  RiJliet  and  Barthez  mention  particularly 
neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough,  and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which  they 
have  observed.  Rilliet  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  who 
had  a  very  obstinate  and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxysms  lasting  often 
half  an  hour  to  one  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  permanently  dis- 
appeared when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician^  says  :  *'  I 
have  seen  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  much  affected 
by  a  wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protruded,  and  distinctly  relieved  by  cutting 
the  gum.  But  I  think  the  most  common  period  of  suffering  from  the 
second  dentition  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  year.  The  most 
characteristic  affections  arc  wasting  of  flesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
boy  loses  his  comeliness,  and  his  complexion  is  less  clear,  while  emaciation 
takes  place  in  every  part,  though  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face.  The 
nervous  symptoms  arc  various,  but  the  most  common  are  a  change  in  the 
temper  and  a  loss  of  spirits.  With  these  there  is  some  loss  of  strength. 
The  patient  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  play,  and  soon  becomes  tired  when 
he  does  do  it.  Among  the  distinct  symptoms  which  are  not  uncommon, 
I  may  mention  pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not 
commonly  severe,  but  it  is  such  as  inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The 
eyes  are  not  only  painful,  but  are  often  affected  with  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility to  which  these  organs  are  subject.  1  have  known  boys  truly  anx- 
ious to  pursue  their  studies  obliged  to  give  them  up  on  this  account ;  and 
these,  not  having  the  disposition  to  play,  will  of  choice  pass  the  day  with 
their  mothers,  and  increase  their  troubles  by  the  want  of  air  and  exercise. 
Nervous  affections  of  a  more  severe  character  are  sometimes  manifested. ' ' 

Whether  the  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  second  dentition 
have  always  been  due  to  this  cause,  is  questionable.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  matters  little  whether  we  recognize  dentition  as  the  cause,  or 
assign  something  else.  Hygienic  and  medicinal  measures  to  improve  the 
general  health  will  usually  suffice  to  relieve  the  patient.  Elsewhere  I  have 
related  the  case  of  a  boy,  of  nervous  temperament,  about  seven  years  old, 
who  recovered  immediately  from  a  cough  which  had  lasted  for  ^cvoml 
^eeks,  by  taking  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitnc  acid.  Many  do  well  with- 
out medicine,  simply  by  hygienic  measures.  Dr.  Jackson  says  :  **  The 
remedies  which  I  have  found  most  useful  arc  as  follows  :  First,  a  relief 
from  study  or  from  regular  tasks,  yet  using  books  so  far  as  they  afford 
agreeable  occupation  or  amusement.  Second,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
preferring  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  in  more  grave 
the  removal  from  town  to  country.'' 
42 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CATARRHAL  PHARYNGITIS.   PERIPHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS,   (ESOPHi- 

Gms. 

Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  inflamination  of  the  pharynx.  In  iii 
mildest  form  it  often,  doubtless,  escapes  detection  in  the  yonng  infant. 
In  older  patients  it  is  revealed  by  pain  in  swallowing  solid  food,  and  more 
or  less  tumefaction  below  the  ears,  apparent  to  the  sight.  It  is  said  to 
be  less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood.  In  the  adult,  and  in  chil. 
dren  over  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal 
surface  is  often  confined  to  the  portion  of  membrane  which  covers  or  im. 
mediately  surrounds  the  tonsils.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  inflamma- 
tion of  these  glands.  But  in  mfancy  and  early  childhood  this  limitation 
is  comparatively  rare.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  fauces  at  this  age  is 
ordinarily  general,  the  tonsils  participating  in  the  morbid  state. 

Pharyngitis  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  occurs  in 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonitis,  and  occasionally  in 
other  affections.  As  these  diseases  are  common,  physicians  are  oftener 
called  to  treat  patients  who  have  the  secondary  form  than  the  primary. 
Hilliet  and  Barthcz  met  eighty-three  secondary  to  sixteen  primary  cases. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  pharyngitis  is 
ascertained  by  depressing  the  tongue  and  inspecting  the  fauces.  The 
faucial  surface  is  seen  to  be  redder  than  in  health,  with  more  or  less 
swelling,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  primary 
inflammation  the  color  is  commonly  bright  red,  almost  like  that  of  arterial 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  occur  in  connection 
with  a  constitutional  malady,  the  hue  is  apt  to  be  darker.  In  grave  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  or  measles  it  is  sometimes  even  livid,  indicating  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  blood,  a  condition  of  real  danger.  The  tonsils  are  tumefied 
so  as  to  project,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  we  often  observe  m  the 
adult.  They  arc  then  less  Arm  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  follicles  of 
the  throat  are  enlarged  and  active,  pouring  out  a  muco-purulent  secretion. 
This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  layer  over  the  tonsil  or  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  fauces.  In  a  case  of  primary  pharyngitis  examined  after  death  by 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  tonsils  were  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and 
slightly  enlarged.  A  layer  of  bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharyngeal  sur- 
face, which  was  dark-red,  thickened,  and  glandular.  The  submaxillary 
glands  were  also  swollen  and  somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  be  intense,  the  deep-seated  portions  of  the  tonidls 
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become  involved,  nnd  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  la 
such  cases,  by  Applying  the  liDgers  id  the  hollow!<  b«luw  the  ears,  the 
tonsils  can  be  felt. 

Caubeb,— The  naual  cause  of  primary  pharyngitis  is  exposure  to  cold. 
It  also  occasionally  occurs  from  the  use  of  drinks  too  fact  or  containing 
some  irritAting  substance.  I  bavc  met  it  in  tho  most  intense  form  caused 
by  swallowing  boiJing  water,  and,  in  one  CHse,  from  acetic  acid  taken 
ihrougb  mistake.  When  it  occurs  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  nsnally 
part  of  H  inure  extensive  phlegmasia,  in  which  the  buceal  and  perhaps 
laryngeal  and  na«al  surfaces  participate. 

8yuPTOMB.~-Fevcr,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  is  common,  and  is 
nsually  proporiionale,  in  iotenaity,  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation. At  first  there  is  dryness  at  the  faucial  surface,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  viscid  secretion.  Swallowing  is 
painful,  except  in  mild  cases.  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  half  arches, 
which,  by  their  contraction,  close  the  opening  from  the  pharyngeal  to  the 
buccal  cavity,  and  those  of  the  posterior  arches,  which  close  the  opening 
to  the  nasal  cavity,  bolh  which  sets  lie  a  little  under  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane, arc  often  so  infiltrated  with  serum  that  their  contractile  power  is 
diminished,  and  if  the  same  happen  with  the  constrictor  muscles,  which 
carry  downward  the  food,  swallowing  Iwcomes  difficult,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt, more  or  less  of  the  ing^sta  la  apt  to  return  into  the  mouth,  or 
enter  the  nostril.  During  health  the  air  passes  through  the  nostrils  in 
the  pronunciation  of  two  letters  only,  namely,  N  and  M,  but  in  sever* 
pharyngitis,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling,  and  the  impairment  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech,  the  air  passes  through  the  nos- 
trils with  the  utterance  of  many  words,  producing  the  nasal  tone  of  voioe. 
Sonietimes  the  inflammation  traverses  the  Eustachian  tulie  to  the  middle 
ear,  causing  earache,  which  may  be  relieved  by  the  escape  of  pus  do\ 
the  tube,  or  by  perforation  of  tlie  drum  into  the  external  ijar. 

The  breath  ia  foul,  but  not  fetid  ;  the  respiration  normal,  or  but 
slightly  accelerated  ;  there  is  commonly  no  cough,  but  it  is  sometimes 
present,  dnc  to  the  extension  of  the  infiamination  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  or  to  tho  collection  of  mucus  around  tho  aperture  of  the  glottis. 
In  most  cases  of  pharyngitis  a  light  fur  covers  the  tongue,  and  stomatitis 
of  a  mild  grade  is  present,  as  shown  bv  the  redness  of.lhe  buccal  surface, 
and  an  increased  mucous  secretion. 

Chronic  pharyngitis,  which  i»  so  common  in  adults,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced in  some  by  gastric  derangements,  and  in  others  by  excessive  smok- 
ing, or  the  prolonged  use  of  iutoxicatiDg  drinks,  and  in  others,  slill,  by 
the  syphilitic  or  mercurial  cachexia,  is  comparatively  rare  in  children. 

Fboonobis. — In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  commences 
witliin  aweek.  If  the  inflammation  be  dependent  on  a  constitutional  mal- 
ady it  may  continue  considerably  longer,  liBpeciallv   if  itic  tflnnds   <>f  the 
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neck,  and  the  connective  tissne,  be  much  involved.  The  prognoBis  in 
secondary  pharyngitis  is  less  favorable  than  in  that  of  the  primary  form. 
In  fatal  cases  there  is  usually  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  either  from  the 
coexisting  constitutional  disease,  or  from  previous  cachexia. 

Pharyngitis  may,  however,  become  dangerous  from  complicatioDs  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to  the  bnun,  or 
its  effect  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  clonic  convulsions.  In  a  recent  case  of  primary 
pharyngitis  in  my  practice,  repeated  and  violent  convulsions  occurred  in 
an  infant,  about  one  year  old,  from  this  cause.  They  commenced  at  the 
inception  of  the  inflammation,  and  constituted  the  only  real  danger. 
Pharyngitis  may  interfere  materially  with  nutrition  in  consequence  of  the 
dysphagia,  but  in  most  cases  of  primary  pharyngitis  this  symptom  does 
not  continue  sufficiently  long  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  In 
grave  constitutional  affections,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, and  the  consequent  innutrition,  augment  the  danger.  As  regards, 
therefore,  the  prognosis  in  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  whether  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not,  per  se,  a  fatal  disease, 
but  is  only  so  from  complications,  or  from  aggravating  the  primary  mal- 
ady with  which  it  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difRcult  provided  that  attention  be  directed  tc 
the  throat  ;  but  the  physician  often  fails  to  discover  it  at  his  first  visit, 
from  neglecting  to  examine  this  part.  In  many  cases  the  local  symptoms 
are  not  well-marked,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  the  febrile  reaction  mar 
at  first  be  referred  to  some  other  cause  than  the  true  one.  Inspection  not 
only  reveals  the  presence  of  inflammation,  but  enables  us  to  determine 
whether  it  be  simple  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheritic,  or  ulcerative.  In  some 
instances,  simple  pharyngitis  resembles  the  diphtheritic,  from  the  presence 
of  confervoid  growths  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  usually  the  leptothrii 
buccalis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  easy  removal  and  soft 
pultaceous  character  of  the  confervse,  and  the  appearance  under  the 
microscope. 

Treatment. — Afild  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis  require  little  treatment. 
With  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  throat,  and  the  use  of  laxative 
medicines,  the  inflammation  soon  subsides.  The  oleum  camphoratom 
may  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  throat,  and  retained  upon  it  by  flan- 
nel. The  effect  is  increased  by  the  application,  once  or  twice  daily,  of 
mustard  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  adding  to  the  liniment  one  fourth  oi 
one  third  of  its  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Some  children  seem  to  be  most  relieved  by  a  muslin  compress  f^^ 
quently  wrung  out  of  cool  water,  or  a  light  india-rubber  bag  containing 
ice.  Frequently  rubbing  the  neck  with  warm  oil  or  camphorated  oil,  and 
binding  upon  it  a  rind  of  salt  bacon,  are  popular  modes  of  treatment, 
and  no  doubt  are  productive  of  benefit. 
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In  the  severe  forms  of  this  inflammation,  occurring  independently  of 
any  other  disease,  more  acute  measures  are  sometimes  required. 

If  there  be  stupor  or  restlessness,  with  unusual  heat  of  licad,  and  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs  which  threaten  convulsions,  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  given  every  two  or  three  hours  pro- 
duce an  excellent  calmative  effect. 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  rare  also  indicated,  such 
as  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  spiritus  setheris  nitrosi,  ipecacuanha,  and 
aconite.  Medicines  of  this  kind  may  be  variously  combined  according  to 
Uie  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

As  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  in- 
creased. 

In  cases  attended  by  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is  often 
obtained  by  hot  poultices  frequently  applied  over  the  neck. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  pharynx  is  recommended  by  most  authors. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  or  powdered 
alum.  The  former  has  been  most  employed  by  physicians.  It  may  be 
applied  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains '  to  the  ounce  two  or  three  times 
daily.  I  prefer  the  following  mixture,  used  with  the  hand  atomizer 
every  two  or  four  hours  : 

3 .  Acid,  carbolic,  ertt.  xxxij  ; 
PoUs.  chlorat.,  3  iij  : 
QlycerinaB,  5  Hj  ; 
Aqu»,  5  vj.     Misct'. 

■ 

This  can  of  conrse  be  used  as  a  gargle  by  those  old  enough,  or  more 
continuously  by  the  steam  atomizer. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  complicates.  SuflSce  it  here 
to  say  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must  not  be  treated  by  those 
depressing  remedies  which  are  useful  in  certain  cases  of  idiopathic 
pharyngitis. 

Peri-Phar3nigeal  Abecesa. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess  occa- 
sionally forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column  (retro-pharyn- 
geal),  or  upon  the  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  submucous  connective  tis- 
sue. This  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  apt  to  be  fatal,  but  which  can 
ordinarily  be  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  peri -pharyngeal  abscess,  we  shall 
«ee  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
be  something  else,  and  so  treated  until  its  nature  was  revealed  by  post- 
mortem examination.     The  most  complete  monograph  on  this  malady 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  published  by  Dr.  Ailin,  of  this  city,  in 
the  N,  Y.  Jour,  of  Med,  for  November,  1861,  under  the  title  of  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess.     To  this  paper  I  am  largely  indebted  for  facts. 

Age — Cause. — This  abscess  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  com- 
mon  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  first  two  jean 
of  life  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Allin,  in 
which  the  age  is  stated,  twenty  were  under  ten  years,  and  twenty-one  over 
this  age.  The  abscess  occurs  in  some  patients  from  caries  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  and,  in  others,  from  inflammation  developed  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  or  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  immediately  outside  the  pfas. 
rynx,  or  from  a  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Whichever  the  cause,  there  ii 
usually  a  scrofulous  or  reduced  state  of  system. 

Writers  describe  two  kinds  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  the  primary  and 
secondary.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  fact,  whether  or  not  the  in- 
flammation which  leads  to  the  abscess  be  dependent  on  an  antecedent 
pathological  state. 

In  the  primary  form  the  cause  is  usually  atmospheric,  or  it  is  some  irri- 
tating substance  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  which,  lodging  in  the 
pharynx,  produces  phelgmonous  pharyngitis. 

The  cause  is  mentioned  in  twenty  cases  of  the  primary  form,  collated 
by  Dr.  Allin,  as  follows  :  exposure  to  cold,  ten  cases  ;  lodgment  of  bone 
in  pharynx,  eight  cases  ;  blow  with  a  fencing-foil,  one  case.  In  the  last 
case  the  button  of  a  fencing-foil  passed  through  the  right  nostril  into  the 
pharynx. 

The  secondary  form  occasionally  occurs  after  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  common  in  those  diseases,  extends  to 
the  subjacent  connective  tissue,  and,  aided  by  the  dyscrasia  of  the  patieot, 
becomes  suppurative.  Such  cases  have  been  observed  by  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  secondary  form  is,  however,  caries, 
occurring  in  the  cervical  vertebrce. 

When  thus  occurring  it  is  similar,  both  as  regards  cause  and  nature,  to 
lumbar  abscess.  It  would  follow  the  same  chronic  course,  and  woold 
properly  be  described  in  connection  with  it,  were  it  not  for  its  proximity 
to  the  air-passages,  which  renders  the  symptoms  so  urgent  and  dangerous. 
In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  abscess  was  a  sequel  of  erysipelas.  In  nine- 
teen cases  of  secondary  abscess,  in  Dr.  Allin 's  collection,  the  cause  is  as- 
signed as  follows  :  erysipelas  of  face,  two  ;  inflammation  following  a  faD 
upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  one  ;  after  cerebritis,  one  ;  syphilis,  four; 
caries  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  six  ;  scrofula,  ^ve. 

The  plausible  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Fleming  (Dublin  Joum.  or 
Med,  Sd,,  vol.  xviii.),  that  the  suppuration  begins,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  in  the  small  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  in  the  connective  tissue 
external  to  the  pharynx.  The  late  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Elliot  has  recorded  the 
case  of  an  infant  of  seven  months  {Ohstet,  Clinic,  N.  Y.,  Appleton  k  Co., 
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1868),  in  whom  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  immediately  followed,  and  was 
apparently  due  to  parotiditis. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads  to  it,  ap- 
pears to  exist  from  birth.  Thus,  Dr.  E.  O.  Hocken  relates,  in  the  Prov. 
Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  1842,  the  history  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the 
age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always,  when  taking  the  breast,  thrown  back 
its  head  as  if  nearly  suffocated.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick  and 
firm,  described  by  the  writer  as  cartilaginous.  Occasionally  there  is  no 
apparent  cause  of  the  abscess,  except  the  strumous  or  cachectic  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  the  same  in 
sdl  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  examining  the  fauces, 
but  occasionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really  peri-cesophageal,  and,  there- 
fore, invisible.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies  ;  sometimes  it  is  large, 
pressing  inward  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  even  against  the  velum  palati  and 
into  the  posterior  nares,  if  the  abscess  have  a  high  location,  or,  if  lower, 
against  the  larynx,  so  as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
is  so  large,  or  has  such  lateral  extension,  that  there  is  external  swelling 
along  the  side  of  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  on  record  the  pus,  instead  of 
being  discharged  into  the  pharynx,  made  its  way  down  the  neck  between 
the  muscles  and  the  connective  tissue  to  the  pleural  cavity,  which  it 
entered,  producing  fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is  so  thin  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous  cure,  could  life  have  been  pre- 
served a  few  hours  longer.  In  other  cases  the  sac  is  so  thick  and  firm 
that  its  rupture,  for  many  days,  would  be  impossible. 

Symptoms. — The  precursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  or 
simply  adenitis  or  vertebral  caries.  If  the  abscess  proceed  from  caries,  it 
is  preceded  by  deep-seated  pain,  greatly  increased  by  movements  of  the 
head,  and  probably  by  induration  along  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  patient  with  this  disease  is  restless,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  deglutition  more  or  less  difficult.  Sometimes  after  suppuration 
has  occurred  there  are  alternations  of  rigors  and  fever.  The  j»ymptoms 
indicate  approximately  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  on  examination 
we  do  not  find  that  degree  of  redness  of  the^  mucous  surface  which  we  had 
been  led  to  expect.  The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation,  being  submucous,  are  hidden  from  view.  We  observe  redness  of 
the  pharynx,  but  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  chilliness  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  abscess,  though  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  occasionally 
convulsions  occur,  especially  in  young  infants.  In  ordinary  cases  embar- 
rassment of  respiration  begins  early,  and  is  the  cause  c»f  the  chief  danger. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  the  abscess  increases.     It  is  noticed 
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both  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  dysphagia  also  increaies, 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  drinks  are  taken  with  difficulty,  and  solid 
food  refused.  The  respiratory  symptoms  bear  considerable  resemblanci- 
to  those  in  protracted  laryngitis,  for  which  this  disease  has  been  mis. 
taken.  While  the  respiration  becomes  impeded  or  whistling,  the  voice 
is  also  feeble  or  indistinct,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor. 

But  the  symptoms  described  above  are  not  all  present  in  every  case. 
They  vary  according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  abscess,  whether  it  be 
high  or  low,  posterior  or  lateral.  I  have  met  the  disease  in  a  child  old 
enough  to  express  its  subjective  symptoms,  in  whom  there  was  little  or 
no  dysphagia,  and  others  report  similar  cases.  When  the  tumor  has  at- 
tained such  a  size  as  to  produce  well-marbed  symptoms  and  jeopardize 
the  life  of  the  patient,  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  de- 
pressing the  tongue,  but  usually  its  location  and  condition  can  be  better 
ascertained  by  exploration  with  the  finger.  The  dyspnoea  increases  as 
the  abscess  enlarges,  and,  after  a  time,  unless  it  burst  spontaneously  or  be 
opened  by  the  surgeon,  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  results.  In 
some  patients  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occur,  so  as  to  threaten  immediate 
suffocation  ;  coughing  or  attempts  to  swallow  induce  these  paroxysms, 
and  the  patient  is  forced  to  remain  in  an  erect  or  semi-erect  posture. 
The  tongue  is  protruded,  the  head  thrown  back,  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  rapid,  the  limbs  become  livid  and  cool,  and  finally  death  results  from 
dyspnoea.  Occasionally,  when  death  seems  inevitable,  the  abscess  breab 
during  the  struggles  of  the  child,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  In 
rare  cases  the  result  is  different.  The  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  del- 
uged by  the  purulent  discharge,  and  immediate  suffocation  occurs.  The 
following  was  an  example  :  In  May,  1871,  a  boy  two  years  and  five  months 
old  was  brought  to  the  class  at  Bellevue,  who  had  had  the  symptoms  of 
an  abscess  for  three  months.  The  head  was  carried  on  one  side,  its  rota- 
tion caused  pain,  and  a  laryngeal  r&le  accompanied  respiration.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tumor  could  be  detected  by  the  finger  ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
low  location,  it  was  impossible  to  open  it  with  the  bistoury.  The  tem- 
perature was  103°,  pulse  156.  The  case  was  kept  under  observation,  but 
in  a  few  days  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  became  so  urgent  that  death  was  im- 
minent, when  the  attending  physician  of  the  class.  Dr.  Swezey,  broke  the 
abscess  with  his  finger,  and  pus  was  ejected  on  the  floor  ;  death,  however, 
occurred  almost  immediately. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  symptoms  and  the  nature  of  peri-pharyn- 
geal  abscess  will  he  best  obtained  by  relating  a  case.  I  select  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Trans,  of  the  Lond,  Pathol.  Soc.j  Oct.  20,  1846  : 

A  female  infant  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  having  had  difficult 
breathing  three  weeks,  and  extreme  dyspnoea  during  the  last  days  of  life. 
The  dyspnoea  was  constant,  and  was  aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  by 
movements  of  the  body,  and  by  exposure  to  cold.     During  the  parox- 
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vsms  a  peculiar,  croupy  sound  accompanied  inspiration.     There  was  no 
dysphagia  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  death  occurred  from  apncea. 

The  sac  of  the  abscess  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  was  situ- 
ated between  the  upper  cervical  vertcbraB  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx. 
The  abscess  was  flattened  in  front,  so  as  not  to  cause  any  decided  promi- 
nence of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  From  the  sac  a  second  small  cyst  ex- 
tended forward,  forming  a  nipple-like  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  which 
completely  closed  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  Its  aperture  of  communica- 
tion  with  the  body  of  the  abscess  admitted  the  point  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  whole  swelling  was  freely  movable  and  perfectly  translucent  at  its 
extremities  and  sides.  The  abscess  might  have  been  easily  punctured, 
with  probably  the  preservation  of  life. 

The  duration  of  this  malady  is  very  different,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abscess  enlarges,  and  the 
direction  which  it  points.  A  lateral  or  downward  extension  is  not  so 
immediately  dangerous  to  life  as  the  anterior. 

The  time  when  the  abscess  begins  to  form  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, and  most  writers,  in  determining  its  duration,  compute  from  the 
first  appearance  of  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  the  pharynx.  Dr.  J. 
Bryne  relates,  in  the  Amer,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.,  1838,  a  fatal  case  in 
which  the  disease  had  apparently  continued  only  about  one  week.  The 
patient  was  an  infant  one  year  old,  and  its  death  was  from  apnoea.  The 
abscess  was  large,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  and 
pressing  both  on  the  larynx  and  trachea.  M.  Besserer  {Archiv  Oin,  de 
Med,,  1840)  gives  the  history  of  an  infant  four  months  old,  who  died  in 
the  same  way  after  thirteen  days.  An  infant  nine  months  old,  whose  case 
was  published  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Worthington,  in  the  Prov,  Med,  and  Surg, 
Joum,,  1842,  lived  nine  days.  The  abscess  occurred  from  exposure  to 
cold  ;  the  patient  was  treated  for  croup,  and  died  from  suffocation.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  was  very  thin.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  published,  I  have  met  four  patients  with  this  disease  in  whom 
the  pus  was  evacuated  when  the  dyspnoea  had  become  urgent.  In  two 
the  symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the  disease  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  in  the  third  case  four  months.  The  fourth  case  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  the  severe  symptoms.  The  following 
is  the  record  of  it  :  M.  £.,  aged  7  months,  female,  nursing,  inmate  of  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  was  observed  to  have  diflficult  breathing  for 
the  first  time,  on  March  28,  1875.  Since  about  March  8,  some  swelling 
had  been  noticed  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  but  it  gave  nse  to  no  marked 
symptoms  and  she  had  not  seemed  ill,  till  the  obstruction  in  the  respiration 
commenced.  At  my  visit  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  infant  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  in  a  dying  condition.  She  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  pallid,  and  gasping  for  breath,  with  a  temperature  of  103°,  and  very 
feeble  pulse,  numbering  about  200  per  minute.     On  carrying  the  finger 
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into  the  throat  an  abscess  could  be  readily  detected,  sitaated  in  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  on  the  left  side  posteriorly.  This  was  easily  opened  by  a 
carved  bistoury,  around  which  adhesive  plaster  was  wound  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  point.  The  breathing  immediately  began  to  improve. 
On  the  following  day  the  infant  was  playing  in  the  mother^s  lap,  with  a 
pulse  of  140,  but  a  normal  temperature.  With  the  use  of  cod -liver  oil 
and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  its  health  was  soon  fully  restored. 

When  the  abscess  grows  slowly,  and  presses  lightly  on  the  air-passages, 
the  case  may  continue  for  months.  Such  a  one  was  observed  by  Profes. 
Bor  Willard  Parker.  (Allin.)  This  infant  was  one  year  old  ;  it  suffered 
from  pharyngeal  symptoms  nine  months,  was  treated  for  tonsillitis,  and 
death  occurred  as  usual  from  apnoea.  The  abscess  was  two  inches  long, 
and  there  was  no  disease  of  the  vertebrse.  The  same  surgeon  saved  the 
life  of  another  patient  four  years  old,  in  whom  the  disease  was  protracted, 
by  puncturing  the  abscess  ;  and  Professor  Post,  of  this  city,  also  treated 
successfully  a  case  which  had  continued  three  months.     (Allin.) 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  ordinarily  easy,  provided 
that  the  physician  examine  carefully  and  bear  in  mind  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  such  an  abscess.  In  a  large  proportion,  however,  of  the 
recorded  fatal  cases,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  recc^ized 
daring  life.  Especially  is  the  diagnosis 'difficult  when  the  cerebrospinal 
system  is  early  implicated,  and  symptoms  arise  which  divert  attentioo 
from  the  throat  to  the  brain. 

The  maladies  with  which  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  is  most  frequently 
confounded  are  laryngitis  and  simple  but  severe  pharyngitis.  From  laryn- 
gitis, for  which  it  has  been  most  frequently  mistaken,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  dysphagia  and  by  the  character  of  the  initial  symptoms. 
In  laryngitis  there  is  usually  the  peculiar  cough  from  the  first  or  very 
early,  while  in  abscess  there  is  an  initial  period  of  several  days  or  even 
weeks  before  respiration  is  materially  affected.  This  is  the  period  of  in- 
flammation which  precedes  suppuration. 

In  abscess  pressure  of  the  larynx  backward  is  badly  tolerated,  greatly 
increasing  the  dyspnoea,  while  in  pharyngitis  and  croup  this  effect  is  not 
so  marked.  In  abscess  the  horizontal  position  aggravates  the  dyspncea, 
but  not  in  pharyngitis  and  croup.  The  character  of  the  voice  will  also 
aid  in  diagnosticating  abscess  from  laryngitis,  since  in  the  former  it  is  apt 
to  be  nasal,  and  in  the  latter  hoarse  or  whispering.  The  decisive  test  is 
afforded  by  inspection  and  digital  exploration.  The  tumor  is  seen,  or,  if 
situated  too  low  to  be  seen,  is  felt,  upon  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

If  the  symptoms  of  abscess  are  masked  by  those  arising  from  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system,  as  by  convulsions,  the  priority  of  the  pharyngeal  symp- 
toms will  serve  to  aid  in  determining  the  true  disease. 

In  a  case  of  suspected  abscess  the  physician  should  not  only  carefully 
inspect  the  fauces,  but  should  employ  digital  examination.     The  finger 
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will  often  detect  flactuation  when  no  evidence  of  an  abscess  or  uncertain 
evidence  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

Proonosis. — With  proper  treatment  the  result  is  usually  favorable,  but, 
if  the  disease  be  not  recognized,  many  die.  In  Dr.  Allin's  cases,  of  those 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years  nine  died,  while  ten  recovered  by  the 
opening  of  the  abscess  by  the  lancet,  trocar,  or  finger,  and  one  by  its 
spontaneous  rupture. 

If  the  abscess  be  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  death  may  occur 
immediately  after  the  sac  is  opened,  the  caries  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages producing,  according  to  Dr.  Allin,  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae. 
Death  may  also  occur,  though  rarely,  from  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of 
the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if  the 
sac  be  properly  opened,  and  if  need  be  reopened,  and  the  head  supported 
by  suitable  apparatus,  recovery  is  possible,  as  in  a  case  treated  by  Prof. 
Post. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  peri -pharyngeal  abscess  is  sim- 
ple, consisting  in  breaking  or  puncturing  the  sac  by  the  finger,  the  lancet, 
bistoury,  or  pharyngotome.  Each  method  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  proper  way  to  open  the  abscess  is 
by  the  ordinary  curved  scalpel  or  bistoury,  which  should  be  covered  by  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  point.  If  the  ab- 
scess be  post-pharyngeal,  it  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line.  A  sin- 
gle incision  suffices  to  evacuate  the  pus.  If  the  abscess  point  or  be  elas- 
tic, there  is  little  danger  of  wounding  any  important  vessel  or  producing 
dangerous  haemorrhage  if  the  operation  be  properly  performed.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  open  the  abscess  more  than  once,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Dr.  Post,  and  another  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Livingston,  of  this  city.  In 
certain  cases,  when  the  knife  cannot  be  readily  employed,  the  abscess  may 
be  opened  by  pressure  with  the  finger-nail  or  the  edge  of  a  teaspoon. 

Patients  with  this  disease  ordinarily  require  constitutional  treatment, 
especially  the  use  of  tonics,  ferruginous  and  vegetable.  The  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  and  in  strumous  cases 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  eligible  prepara- 
tions.    Nutritious  diet  and  often  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 

CBsophagltiB. 

Disease  of  the  oesophagus  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  comparatively 
rare,  inflammation  being  the  most  frequent  affection  of  this  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube  in  these  periods,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  claims 
attention.  It  is  most  common  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast-milk,  and  are  given  a  diet  which 
is  with  difficulty  digested,  and  perhaps  taken  too  hot  or  too  cold.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  common  in  foundling  hospitals.     I  have  frequently  ob- 
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served  it  in  the  Infants'  Hospital,  and  the  Nonery  and  Child's  Hospiu], 
of  this  city,  chiefly  at  the  autopsies  of  bottle-fed  infants,  under  the  age  of 
six  months,  whose  symptoms  had  indicated  disease  or  derangement  of  the 
digestive  function.  Many  of  them  had  diarrhoea,  and  died  in  a  state  of 
emaciation.  (Esophagitis  in  these  cases  was  associated  with  simple  or 
gaugrenous  stomatitis,  thrush,  or  with  gastritis  or  entero-colitis.  Some- 
times all  these  inflammations  coexisted.  In  a  few  crises  the  confervoid 
growth  of  thrush  had  extended  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus.  It 
occurred  in  small  hemispherical  masses,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin's  head. 
Swallowing  corrosive  or  strongly  irritating  substances,  as  the  acids  or 
alkalies,  is  an  occasional  cause  of  oesophagitis,  the  irritant  at  the  same 
time  producing  stomatitis  and  gastritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflamed  surface  sometimes  presents  a 
uniformly  injected  appearance.  Usually,  however,  there  is  greater  inteu. 
sity  of  inflammation  in  streaks  or  patches  than  over  the  surface  generailj. 
I  have  frequently  observed  at  autopsies  a  greater  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  lower  than  upper  half  of  the  oesophagus,  even  when  the  infant  had 
stomatitis  at  the  time  of  death. 

(Esophagitis  occurring  from  faulty  regimen  or  anti-hygienic  conditions 
is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  as 
often  occurs  in  some  other  portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  colon.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  accom- 
panied by  so  great  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  underlying 
connective  tissue  that  I  have  seen  the  oesophageal  walls  three  or  four 
times  the  normal  thickness. 

Occasionally  ulcerations  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane  are  ob- 
served in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  Billard  describes  tLc  ulcerative 
form  of  oesophagitis.  At  the  first  autopsies  at  which  I  observed  these 
ulcers,  I  supposed  that  they  were  pathological,  and  indicated  a  severe 
grade  of  inflammation  ;  but  a  more  extended  observation  has  convinced 
me  that  they  are  usually  post-mortem,  and  are  not  at  all  dependent  onin. 
flammations  of  the  oesophagus.  The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  not 
only  causes  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  but  entering  the  oesophagus  may 
and  not  infrequently  does  produce  a  solvent  action  on  the  mucous  tissue 
there.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  March  4, 
1852,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  presented  a  specimen  in  which  the  gastric  juice 
had  not  only  eaten  entirely  through  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus  an  inch 
above  the  stomach,  but  had  even  attacked  the  left  lung.  Over  the  age  of 
six  months  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  oesophagitis,  in  those  young  and  emaciated  infants  in 
whom  it  ordinarily  occurs,  are  not  well-pronounced.  Pain  in  deglutition, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  oesophagus,  if  present,  is  ordinarily  not 
appreciable.  Nor  have  they  seemed  to  me  to  vomit  oftener  than  other 
infants  of  this  class  who  suffered  from  indigestion  and  gastro-entcritis, 
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without  cesophagitis.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  diagnosticate  oesopha- 
gitis in  them.  It  is,  according  to  my  observation,  oftener  present  than 
absent  in  spoon-fed  infants  of  three  months  or  under  who  have  persistent 
stomatitis  and  entero-colitis. 

Tkkatmbnt. — In  the  oesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nourished  in- 
fants, which  arises,  as  has  been  stated,  from  faulty  regimen,  no  treatment 
is  required  apart  from  that  designed  to  relieve  the  stomatitis  or  entero- 
colitis with  which  it  occurs.  Attention  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the 
diet  and  hygienic  management.  The  remedial  measures  are  more  fully 
detailed  in  our  remarks  on  entero-colitis.  CEsophagitis  produced  by  swal- 
lowing corrosive  or  highly  irritating  substances  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  adult,  namely,  poultices,  demulcent  drinks,  etc. 


CHAPTEK    VI. 

INDIGESTION.  CONGESTION  OF  STOMACH.  GASTRITIS.  FOLLICULAR 
GASTRITIS.  DIPHTHERITIC  GASTRITIS,  POST-MORTEM  DIGESTION, 
SOFTENING. 

Indigestion  is  more  common  during  infancy  than  in  any  other  period 
of  life.  While  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult  easily  assimilate  a  great 
variety  of  food,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  infant  that  its 
diet  be  simple  and  carefully  prepared.  Departure  from  this  rule  leads  to 
indigestion  and  ulterior  diseases. 

After  the  age  of  two  years  a  mixed  diet  is  readily  assimilated,  the 
digestive  function  less  frequently  disordered,  and  indigestion  presents  few 
peculiarities  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult. 

Indigestion  in  some  children  is  habitual  ;  in  others  the  digestive  pro- 
cess is  ordinarily  well  performed,  but,  from  some  temporary  derangement 
of  system  or  error  of  diet,  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion  occurs.  Hence, 
two  forms  of  this  ailment  may  be  described  ;  first,  acute,  referring  to 
temporary  attacks  ;  secondly,  chronic,  referring  to  the  habitual  state. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  indigestion  are  twofold  :  first,  the  condition  of 
the  digestive  function  independently  of  the  aliment  ;  secondly,  the  un- 
wholesome or  improper  character  of  the  ingesta.  Anything  which  lowers 
the  vital  powers  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion,  by  impairing 
the  function  of  the  organs  which  assimilate  the  food.  Impure  air  and 
personal  uncleanliness,  protracted  hot  weather,  and  previous  disease,  are 
among  the  common  predisposing  causes.  The  strong  country  child  can 
thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  given  to  the  more  feeble  child  of  the  city, 
would  produce  deleterious  results.  During  the  summer  months  it  often 
happens  that  an  infant  in  the  city  cannot  digest  properly  any  food  given 
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to  it  except  the  mother's  milk  ;  and  from  this  results  much  of  the  infan. 
tile  sickness  and  mortality  which  make  this  season  of  the  year  so  much 
dreaded  by  parents.  There  is  a  natural  difference  in  children,  as  regards 
liability  to  disordered  digestion.  Some  do  well  upon  a  diet  which  given 
to  others  similarly  situated  occasions  vomiting,  gastralgia,  and  flatalence. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  indigestion,  however,  the  fault  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  child.  It  is  fed  too  often  or  irregularly,  or  upon  a  diet  that  is 
unwholesome  or  indigestible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of  the 
mother  or  the  wet-nurse  is  liable  to  changes  which  render  it  for  the  lime 
unsuitable  for  the  infant.  Her  food  may  be  of  such  a  quality,  or  her 
mind  so  excited,  or  some  function  of  her  system  so  disordered,  as  to 
effect  a  temporary  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  The  occur, 
rencc  of  the  catamenia,  or  of  gestation,  in  mothers  who  are  suckling,  not 
infrequently  produces  this  unfavorable  result. 

Indigestion  is  most  common  in  those  infants  who,  deprived  of  the 
mother's  milk,  are  intrusted  to  wet-nurses,  or  fed  from  the  bottle.  The 
milk  of  the  wet-nurse,  from  not  agreeing  with  the  age  of  the  infant,  from 
irregularity  in  her  mode  of  life,  from  the  acescent  nature  of  her  food,  or 
from  other  causes  which  are  not  appreciable,  may  disagree  with  the  in- 
fant, and  be  imperfectly  digested. 

The  most  common  cause  of  indigestion  in  the  infant  is  artificial  feed- 
ing. This,  in  the  cities,  is  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  derangement  and  disease.  The  younger  the  infant,  the  leas  fre- 
quently does  it  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand. 

Whatever  care  may  be  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  its  food,  whether 
cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or  farinaceous  substances  be  used,  there  is  seldom 
that  healthy  nutrition  which  is  observed  in  infants  who  receive  the  breast- 
milk.  The  ''  swill  milk"  in  common  use  among  the  poor  families  of 
this  city  is  totally  unfit  for  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  is  apt  to  caase  flat- 
ulence, acidity,  and  indigestion.  Acute  indigestion  occurs  in  children  of 
any  age  from  food  unsuitable  in  quality  or  quantity,  which  produces  gas- 
tralgia  and  other  symptoms  to  be  detailed  hereafter.  Those  who  suffer 
habitually  from  mal-assimilation  are  especially  liable  to  such  acute  attacks. 

In  the  period  of  childhood,  chronic  indigestion  is  much  less  frequent 
than  in  infancy,  but  children  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  than  infants  to 
the  acute  form.  This  is  induced  by  ingesta  taken  in  too  large  quantity, 
or  of  a  kind  which  is  with  difi&culty  digested.  Cherries,  currants,  raisins, 
and  the  parenchyma  of  oranges  and  lemons,  dried  fniits  and  confectionery, 
which  are  so  often  heedlessly  given  to  children,  are  common  causes  of 
acute  attacks  of  indigestion.  These  substances,  being  but  partially 
digested  or  not  at  all,  and  sometimes  accumulating  for  days  in  the  stom- 
ach or  intestines,  may  lead  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  nursing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  disagree  with 
it,  is  fretful.     It  has  a  discontented  aspect.     It  seldom  smiles,  and  is  not 
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Kniiised  by  playthings,  nr  is  only  arnuwd  for  a  short  time.  Its  features 
are  pallid,  and  bear  the  aj>pearance  of  faulty  nutrition.  Its  body  and 
limbs  arc  more  or  less  wasted,  or  are  soft  nod  flabby.  Vomiting  is  fre- 
quently present,  and  sometimes  a  laigo  mass  or  masses  uf  easem  are 
ejected,  whicb  have  evidently  lain  a  consiUembli'  time  in  the  stomach. 
The  iKiwels  may  bo  constipated  or  loose,  and  the  evacuations  aru  nn- 
hcallhy.  This  state  of  the  infant  continuing  prevents  the  necessary  rest 
of  the  mother,  and  may  affect  unfavorally  her  health,  so  hs  to  reduce  tho 
quantity  of  her  milt,  or  render  it  still  mnre  unwholesome. 

In  addition  to  the  habitual  indigestion,  these  infants  sometimes  have 
acute  attacks,  similar  to  the  acute  dyspepsia  of  adults,  Mid  which  havo 
been  described  by  writers  as  gaatralgia  or  entcralgia.  Their  countenance 
indicates  suffering  :  ihey  utter  sharp  cries,  their  thighs  are  often  drawn 
over  the  abdomen,  notwithstanding  attempts  made  to  amuse  them.  Flatu- 
lence is  common.  By  vomiting  or  an  evacualiun  from  the  bowels,  tho 
offending  substance  is  removed,  and  the  pain  subsides. 

Indigestion  in  the  spoon-fed  infant  is  similar  to  that  in  the  infiint  who 
nurses,  except  that  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  greater 
gravity  and  persistence,  and  there  is  in  such  infant  more  liability  to  the 
acute  attacks. 

In  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  chronic  indi- 
gestion is  less  frequent  than  in  infants,  but  as  the  diet  of  such  ehildrcn  is 
prepared  with  less  care,  and  is  less  restricted,  ihcy  «re  very  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  temporary  indigestion.  These  come  on  sudden)}-,  and  sometimes 
arc  so  severe  as  to  endanger  Ufe.  The  child,  previously  well,  is  suddenly 
sci7«<l  with  languor  ;  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  face  flushed,  nnd 
surface  hot.  Drowsiness  compels  him  t«  seek  the  hed,  where  he  lies  with 
his  eye4  shut.  He  sometimes  has  headache,  and  a  si>nsation  of  oppression 
in  the  epigastrium.  Tlic  nervous  system  is  not  infrequently  affected,  as 
shown  by  tenderness  of  a  neuralgic  character  of  the  boily  and  limbs,  sud- 
den twitching  of  the  limbs  premonitory  of  convulsions,  and  occasionally 
severe  and  repeated  convulsions.  These  alarming  and  really  dangerous 
symptoms  speedily  subside  on  the  removal  of  tho  cause.  One  of  tho 
most  severe  attacks  of  eclampsia  which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  n  boy 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  induced  by  swallowing  the  parenchymatous  por- 
tions of  oranges  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  expulsion  of  the 
offending  substance  gave  immediate  relief. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  symptoms  of  acute  indigestion  closely 
resemble  those  of  pneumonitis.  For  example,  an  infunt.  whom  1  once 
treated,  was  seized  at  night  with  fever,  hurried  respiration,  and  the  expi- 
ratory moan,  which  writers  consider  almost  pathognomonic  of  pneumonilis 
or  pleuritis.  These  symptoms  subsided  when  the  bowels  were  freely  opened, 
and  currants,  which  had  been  eaten  the  previous  day.  were  enpelled. 
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'  As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  its  general  health  improves,  the 
digestive  function  is  less  frequently  disturbed.  After  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years  indigestion  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

Indigestion  leads  to  some  of  the  roost  common  and  serious  a£fections  of 
early  life.  In  the  infant,  if  it  continue  a  considerable  time,  iDflammatioD 
of  the  buccal,  oesophageal,  or  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  ordinarily  occurs.  In  the  young  infant  thrush 
soon  makes  its  appearance,  and,  whatever  the  age,  the  cachexia  which  re- 
sults from  continued  indigestion  increases  the  liability  to  organic  mala- 
dies. Eclampsia  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  a  serious,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
not  infrequent,  result  of  temporary  or  acute  indigestion. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  indigestion  this  is  good.  It  is  doubtful  or  un- 
favorable when  ulterior  diseases  occur,  and  in  proportion  to  their  gravity. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  obviously  the  removal 
of  the  cause.  In  acute  indigestion,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  offending  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  if  the 
symptoms  occur  soon  after  the  substance  is  taken,  an  emetic  may  be  ad- 
ministered, and  ipecacuanha,  in  syrup  or  powder,  is  safe  and  usually  effi- 
cient. If  several  hours  have  elapsed  a  purgative  should  be  given,  as  cas- 
tor oil,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  syrup  of  rhubarb. 

If  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  especially  if  convulsions  be  threatened,  we 
should  not  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  purgative,  but  should  resort  to 
enemata  to  open  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  acute  indigestion  is 
such  as  to  require  the  use  of  opiates.  In  the  infant  there  is  often  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  best  treated  by  alka- 
line remedies,  as  lime-water  in  combination  with  the  opiate.  The  follow- 
ing  mixture  will  be  found  useful  in  such  cases  : 

3.   Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  or  liq.  opii  com  posit.  (Squibb's),  gtt.  xQ  ; 
Mafrnes.  calciuat.,  gr.  xij — xxiv  ; 
Sacch.  alb.,  3  j  ; 
Aq.  anisi,  S  i^-     Misce. 

Dose,  the  bottle  being  first  shaken,  one  teaspoonfal  every  two  bonrs  to  a  child 
a  year  old,  until  relief.  If  there  be  much  pain,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  chloroform 
or  Hoffman's  anodyne  to  the  mixtore. 

Or  the  following  mixture  : 

IJ.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat..  or  liq.  opii  oomposit.,  gtt.  xij  ; 
Bismuth,  subcarbonat.,  3  iss  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  3  as.     Misce. 
Aq.  cinnamomi,  ^j. 

Shake  bottle  thoroughly  and  give  one  teaspoonfal. 
If  in  the  acute  indigestion  of  infants  diarrhoea  occur,  the  eampho- 
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rated  tincture  of  opium,  in  corabination  with  chalk  mixture,  may  be  given, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  one  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  other,  or  the  above  mix- 
ture. Infants,  whose  diet  consists  largely  of  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  digest 
with  most  diflSculty  the  casein,  which  is  apt  to  pass  the  bowels  i»  an  im- 
perfectly digested  state,  or  to  collect  in  a  large  and  firm  mass  in  the  stom- 
ach, causing  gastralgia  and  rendering  the  child  fretful  till  it  is  vomited. 
I  have  elsewhere  recommended,  as  important  to  prevent  these  attacks  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  the  use  of  the  upper  third  of  the  milk,  which  contains 
less  than  the  average  casein,  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  milk, 
which  retards  the  coagulation  till  it  begins  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  firm  caseous 
coagula  in  the  stomach.  The  addition  of  a  little  farinaceous  food,  as 
barley  water,  to  the  nursing-bottle  will  sometimes  produce  the  same  effect 
by  mechanically  separating  the  particles  of  milk. 

In  chronic  indigestion  the  means  of  relief  are  different.  They  are  two- 
fold :  first,  as  regards  change  of  diet  ;  secondly,  measures  to  improve  the 
digestive  function.  Spoon-fed  infants,  suffering  from  habitual  indiges- 
tion, require  the  utmost  care  as  regards  the  character  of  their  food,  its 
preparation,  and  the  times  of  feeding.  Often  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to 
procure  a  wet-nurse,  and  sometimes  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  locality 
is  followed  at  once  by  improvement  in  the  digestive  function.  If  the  in- 
fant be  already  wet-nursed,  the  milk  should  be  examined  microscopically 
and  otherwise,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  reference  to  the  health 
and  diet  of  the  wet-nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of  wet-nurse  is  advisable. 
For  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapters  relating  to  regimen. 

Children  with  chronic  indigestion  are  occasionally  much  benefited  by 
the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be 
given  sparingly  with  their  food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  digestive  function  is  fully  restored.  M.  Donne  and  some  other 
French  writers  recommend  the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in  a 
state  of  health,  but  there  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  not  in  a  state 
of  health. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  pepsin  or  lacto- 
peptin  of  the  shops  and  tonics  may  be  employed.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, especially  in  infancy,  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  has  supervened, 
and  in  such  cases  those  tonics  should  be  employed  which  exert  a  favor- 
able, or,  at  least,  not  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  hypersBmic  and  irritable 
surface  over  which  they  pass. 

When  indigestion  is  simple,  or  accompanied  by  no  serious  complica- 
tion, wine  of  iron,  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  elixir  of  calisaya 
bark,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  safe  and  efficient  agents  to  improve 
the  digestive  function. 
48 
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The  ferrnginous  preparations  are  most  efficacious  in  cases  which  are 
attended  by  signs  of  anaemia. 

Among  the  useful  vegetable  stomachics  and  tonics  may  be  mentioned 
the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  infu- 
sion of  col  umbo,  fluid  extract  of  columbo,  and  fluid  extract  of  cinchona. 

If  chronic  indigestion  be  complicated  with  gastro- intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, subacute  or  chronic,  for  this  is  the  foru  which  is  usually  present, 
there  are  still  certain  tonics  which  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
Columbo  and  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  are  often  useful  in  these 
cases,  and  of  the  chalybeates  wine  of  iron  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonium  or  the  liquor  ferri  nitratls  may  be  safely  administered.  In  most 
cases,  however,  change  in  the  diet  properly  made  will  be  found  more  use- 
ful than  tonic  and  corrective  medicines. 

I  have  only  alluded  to  the  use  of  pepsin  as  a  remedial  agent  in  indiges- 
tion. The  theory  of  its  employment  in  atonic  states  of  the  stomach  is 
good,  but  physicians  in  this  country  have,  in  most  instances,  I  think,  not 
observed  that  benefit  from  its  use  which  they  have  been  led  to  expect,  and 
which  seems  to  have  followed  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  European  physicians.  Perhaps  the  result  would  have  been  better  had 
fresher  and  better  preparations  of  pepsin  been  prescribed.  Imported 
pepsin  has  been  most  used  in  this  country,  but  the  recent  American  prep- 
arations are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
in  their  preparation,  and  their  freshness.  I  have  prescribed  pepsin  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  several  times  daily,  to  foundlings  from  one 
to  three  months  old,  and  in  proportionate  doses  to  older  infants,  bat  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  confidently  of  its  effects,  as  I  have  commonly  given  it 
with  bismuth. 

The  American  pepsin,  prepared  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
experienced  chemists,  can  be  obtained  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der or  liquid.  That  now  prepared  by  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Brooklp,  is 
among  the  best. 

Infants  affected  with  diarrhoea  from  indigestion  often  improve  onder 
the  use  of  powders  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
pepsin.  An  infant  of  three  months  can  take  three  grains  of  each  every 
three  hours. 

Dyspepsia  often  rapidly  disappears  by  hygienic  measures  vdthont  the 
use  of  medicines,  as  by  removal  from  the  city  to  the  country,  outdoor 
exercise,  or,  if  the  patient  be  an  infant,  by  being  carried  into  the  open  air 
daily.  In  infants,  also,  marked  improvement  is  often  observed  on  the 
approach  of  the  cool  and  bracing  weather  of  autumn  and  winter. 

OongMtion  of  the  Stomach. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  diseases  of 
this  organ  by  Billard  ;  but  it  is  a  pathological  state  of  little  importance  in 
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itself.  It  occurs  in  new-bom  infants,  asphyxiated  at  birth  and  with  diffi- 
culty resuscitated.  In  these  cases  there  is  generally  intense  capillary  con- 
gestion throughout  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
injected,  but  not  more  than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines.  If  circula- 
tion and  respiration  be  fully  established,  this  injection  of  the  capillaries 
subsides.  No  treatment  is  required,  except  measures  to  promote  the  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  functions.  In  cyanosis  and  atelectasis  there  is 
often  general  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulatory  sys- 
tem, on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart 
in  the  one  disease  and  through  the  lungs  in  the  other.  There  is  in  these 
cases  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach,  but  not  more  than  of  the  other 
organs. 

Oartritii. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except  when  produced  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  some  irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  independently  of 
disease  in  some  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Cases  have,  how- 
ever, been  reported  in  which  it  was  not  known  that  any  irritating  ingesta 
had  been  taken,  and  in  which  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  healthy  or 
nearly  healthy  state  of  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  sub- 
jects were,  for  the  most  part,  young  infants.  The  following  is  an  exam- 
ple related  by  Billard  : 

An  infant,  four  days  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face  and  firm- 
ness of  flesh,  refused  the  breast,  and  vomited  yellow,  acid  matter.  On 
the  following  day  the  vomiting  had  increased,  the  legs  were  oedematous, 
face  pallid  and  pinched,  respiration  difficult,  skin  cold,  pulse  slow  and 
irre^lar,  and  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region  produced  cries  indicative 
of  pain. 

Third  day  :  general  sinking  ;  face  thin  and  expressive  of  great  pain  ; 
stools  natural. 

Fourth  and  fifth  days  :  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  pueumonitis,  no  disease  was  discovered  in 
any  part  of  the  system  besides  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
this  organ  was  intensely  vascular  near  the  cardiac  orifice  and  along  the 
lesser  curvature.  This  part  was  also  tumefied,  and  could  be  easily  raised 
with  the  finger-nail.  The  remainder  of  the  gastric  surface  was  hyperae- 
mic,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

This  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  happen,  though  rarely.  A 
nursing  infant  is  seized  with  gastritis  without  apparently  having  taken  any 
irritating  ingesta,  and  without  other  disease  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  cases  like  the  above,  the  cause,  if  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  in  the  ingesta  ;  perhaps  drinks  too  hot,  perhaps 
elements  of  colostrum,  or  pathological  elements  in  the  milk,  which  might 
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prodace  gastritis  in  young  infants  in  whom  the  mucoos  membrane  is  deli- 
cate and  sensitive. 

Gastritis  is  not  uncommon  in  infancy  in  connection  with  inflammation 
of  the  intestines.  The  latter  inflammation  is  sometimes  apparently  sub- 
ordinate to  the  former,  and,  if  such  patients  die,  the  fatal  result  is  due 
mainly  to  the  gastric  disease.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  rule.  The 
gastritis  is  ordinarily  subordinate  to  the  intestinal  catarrh. 

Cause. — Gastritis,  as  I  have  observed  it  in  infants,  has  been  in  most 
cases  due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  use  of  improper  food,  of  food  not 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  which  was,  therefore,  with  difficulty 
digested.  Milk,  acid,  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, stale  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  not  properly  prepared,  drinb 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  may  be  specified  among  the  causes.  Therefore,  this 
disease  is  most  common  in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in 
those  who  receive  abundant  and  wholesome  breast-milk.  Anti-hygienic 
agencies,  apart  from  the  diet,  no  doubt  exert  some  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  gastritis,  as  they  do  of  stomatitis.  >  Uncleanliness,  and  resi- 
dence in  damp  and  dark  apartments,  or  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
noxious  gases,  produce  a  condition  of  system  which  strongly  predisposes  to 
these  inflammations,  if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  enumerated  among  the 
direct  causes. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  medid^ 
nal  substances  given  to  children  occasionally  cause  gastritis.  They  hsve 
observed  this  effect  from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  Kermes  mineral,  and 
croton  oil.  Gastritis  occurring  in  this  way  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  inflammation  in  contiguous  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  Else- 
where I  have  related  a  case  in  which  gastro-enteritis  occurred  in  a  child 
nine  years  old,  after  having  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  kerosene  oil 
for  spasmodic  croup. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  thought  by  some  to  accompany  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  during  the  eruptive  period,  but  this  opinion  is  probably 
incorrect.  If  it  occur,  it  corresponds  with  the  stomatitis  and  dermatitis 
of  those  diseases,  and  disappears  as  they  subside.  It  is  mild,  and  accom- 
panied by  few  symptoms.  I  have,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  on  scarlet 
fever,  examined  in  certain  instances  the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  these  diseases,  and  found  them  free  from 
any  appreciable  inflammatory  lesion. 

Aos. — From  the  records  of  about  seventy  cases  of  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  which  I  have  preserved,  it  appears 
that  gastritis  is  rare  over  the  age  of  six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  who  are  deprived 
of  the  breast-milk.  I  have  met  it  chiefly  in  foundlings  fed  with  the  bot- 
tle, and  having  at  the  same  time  entero-colitis  and  often  also  stomatitis 
and  oesophagitis.     In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  continuous  or  aknost 
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continnoas  injection  and  thickening  of  the  mncous  membrane,  from  the 
lips  to  near  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  even  beyond  this  ori- 
fice in  the  intestines.  The  following  is  an  example  of  gastritis  as  it  fre- 
quently occors  in  foundling  institutious  : 

Cabs. — R.  "W.,  female,  two  weeks  old,  was  admitted  into  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum,  Au^st  24,  1865,  anaemic  and  somewhat  emaciated. 
It  was  in  part  wet-nursed,  and  in  part  bottle-fed.  The  emaciation  in- 
creased, and  nearly  the  entire  buccal  cavity  became  covered  with  the  con- 
fervoid  growth  of  thrush.  On  September  4th,  diarrhoea  commenced. 
Borax  was  used  for  the  mouth,  and  alkalies  and  astringents  to  check  the 
diarrhoea,  but  without  material  improvement. 

The  following  was  the  record  for  September  7th  :  **  Cries  almost  con- 
stantly, with  feeble  or  whining  voice  ;  still  has  thrush  ;  nurses  and  does 
not  vomit;  stools  five  or  six  daily,  and  green;  pulse  136,  feeble.'' 
Death  occurred  September  8th. 

Autopsy  September  9th, — Mouth  and  fauces  not  examined  ;  mucous 
membrane  of  oesophagus  vascular  in  its  whole  extent,  with  slight  thicken- 
ing, bot  without  ulceration  ;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  injected  like 
that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  somewhat  thickened,  except  in  its  pyloric  ex- 
tremity, where  the  appearance  was  natural,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  color  in  the 
central  part  of  the  inflamed  gastric  membrane  was  deep  red  ;  no  thrush 
was  noticed,  except  on  the  buccal  surface  during  life  ;  along  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach  were  white  flakes,  resembling  those  of  thrush, 
but  which  were  found  by  the  microscope  to  consist  mainly  of  oil-globules 
and  epithelial  cells,  without  the  cryptogamic  formation  ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  small  intestines  healthy  in  their  whole  extent,  except  slightly  in- 
creased vascularity  in  a  few  places  in  the  ileum  ;  mucous  membrane  of 
colon  much  injected  throughout,  except  near  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  where 
the  vascularity  was  slight  ;  in  the  transverse  and  descending  colon  the 
redness  was  pretty  uniform  ;  and  the  membrane  was  thickened,  but  not 
ulcerated  ;  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  somewhat  elevated. 

The  observations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is  associated 
with  severe  attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty -three  of  his  cases  of  the  latter 
disease,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stomach  was  noted  after  death, 
this  organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions  in  seventeen,  and  in  three 
others  appearances  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — A  diflSculty  exists  in  isolating  and  defining  the  symptoms 
of  gastritis,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists  with  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  digestive  tube.  Though  we  may  never  be  able  to  diagnosti- 
cate this  catarrh  as  certainly  as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonitis,  still,  there 
are  symptoms  which  arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to 
other  pathological  states. 

If  gastritis  be  acute,  pain  is  present.  In  the  above  case  from  Billard,  as 
well  as  in  a  case  observed  by  myself  and  related  under  the  head  of  gela- 
tinous softening,  there  were  frequent  cries,  and  the  countenance  indicated 
mach  sufiEering,  until  the  stage  of  collapse.     If  there  be  less  intensity  of 
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inflammation,  and  the  disease  be  more  protracted,  as  is  ordinarily  the  caae, 
the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  attract  atteo- 
tion.  Sometimes  there  is  tenderness,  so  that  pressm^  upon  the  epigastric 
region  is  badly  tolerated.  Vomiting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant symptoms.  The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in  distress  till  the  tnilk 
?R  returned,  but  it  nurses  with  avidity  in  consequence  of  the  thirst,  if  it 
be  not  too  exhausted  or  feeble.  The  dejections  may  be  quite  regular 
throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  from  Billard.  There  is  ordinariij, 
however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero-colitis.  The  pulse  is  some- 
times accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly  natural.  The  emaciation  in  gas- 
tritis is  rapid,  since  not  only  the  milk  is  in  great  measure  vomited,  bat 
the  digestive  function,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  is  seriously  im- 
paired. The  features  become  wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the 
limbs  attenuated,  and  the  cranial  bones  uneven.  Death  occurs  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Anatomical  Characters, — Simple  gastritis  may  affect  the  entire 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain  part.  The  part 
which  is  most  likely  to  escape  is  that  toward  the  pyloric  orifice.  This 
portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found  in  nearly  or  quite  the  noTnal 
state,  while  the  cardiac  half  or  two  thirds  is  inflamed.  The  vascolaritj 
of  the  diseased  surface  is  not  uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simple 
arborescence  ;  in  another  intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  are  different  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  somewhat  thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  increased. 
Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under  the  mucous  membrane, 
usually  in  points,  and  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood. 
Small  shreds  or  portions  of  coagulated  milk  are  often  found  with  the 
mucus  attached  to  the  gastric  surface.  I  have  observed,  though  rarely, 
small  superficial  ulcers  at  the  point  where  the  inflammation  had  been  most 
intense. 

Diagnosis. — In  protracted  cases,  when  entero-colitis  is  present,  it  la 
difficult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Our  opinion  must  then  be  little 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.  In  the  acute  attacks  we  can  diagnosti- 
cate the  gastritis  with  more  certainty.  If  a  young  infant  affected  with 
sprue  be  seized  with  pain,  and  it  vomit  often  ;  if  emaciation  be  rapid, 
and  there  be  no  diarrhcea,  or  diarrhcea  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
prostration  ;  if  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the  points  of 
thrush,  present  a  dry  appearance  and  the  deep-red  color  of  severe  stoma- 
titis, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis.  The  diagnosis 
is  rendered  more  certain  by  signs  of  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  the  epigastric  region. 

Prognosis.  — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably  sometimes 
so  mild  that  it  does  not  materially  increase  the  suffering  or  danger  of  the 
child.     This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under  favorable  circumstances  soon 
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subsides.  In  other  cases,  by  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause,  the 
inflammatory  process  becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even 
in  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially 
severe  and  likely  to  end  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accompanied  by 
severe  thruah,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  buccal  surface,  or  with 
entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation  in  such  children  in- 
dicate the  speedy  approach  of  death.  Improvement  in  the  stomatitis  or 
entero-oolitis  is  a  favorable  indication,  but  these  inflammations  may  im- 
prove without  corresponding  improvement  in  the  gastritis. 

Trbatment. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and  unirritat- 
ing  nature,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the  young  infant  should 
take  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk  or  that  of  a  wet-nurse.  As 
there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
digestive  tube,  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  given  in  combination 
with  the  breast-milk.  Opium  is  required  to  relievo  the  pain  and  quiet 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  or  liquor  opii  compositus,  in  proportionate  doses,  may  be 
administered.  If  there  be  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be  given  fre- 
quently. If  there  be  much  emaciation  and  the  vital  powers  are  failing,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata 
are  preferable  to  stimulants  given  by  the  mouth.  Much  benefit  may  be 
anticipated  from  local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produced  upon  the 
epigastrium  by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It  is 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  proper  to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a  young  in- 
fant. Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  vital  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the  child  be  weaned,  the  diet 
at  first  should  be  restricted  to  arrowroot,  rice-water,  barley-water,  or  sim- 
ilar bland  substances.  In  advanced  stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths  and 
jellies  may  be  required. 

Follicular  aastritiB— DiphtherlUc  aastritlB. 

The  pathological  character  of  follicular  gastritis  is  similar  to  that  of  fol- 
licular stomatitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  gastric  follicles  and 
ending  m  their  ulceration.  It  is  not  a  frequent  disease  ;  it  occurs  in 
young  infants.  Billard  observed  fifteen  cases.  The  symptoms  in  these 
patients  were  similar  to  those  in  simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form.  The 
emaciation  and  prostration  were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early.  We 
can  only  diagnosticate  the  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular  char- 
acter. How  many  recover  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  disease  is 
apt  to  be  fatal  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  not  only 
of  the  follicles  but  of  the  intervening  mucous  membrane.  The  treatment 
is  that  of  gastritis. 
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:  gaatrids  is  infreqaent.  It  occasioiu/lj  occnn 
epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a  rase  t 
the  Niirac-ry  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  Deccoiber,  18£ 
patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously  had  had  protracted  CDtero-coGtii, 
and  died  cihaiLit«d  itftcr  n  brief  attack  of  diphtheria.  There  mck 
lesions  referable  to  tlif  catcro-i.-i>liliB,  and  the  body  was  much  emaciated. 
The  diphtheritic  exudation  was  fuund  covering  the  fauces,  epiglotlii, 
glottis,  to  Uio  rima  glottidis,  the  entire  cesopbagus,  and  almost  the  eDtirt- 
stomach.  The  mucous  surface  underneath  was  injected  ;  that  of  iht 
oesophagus  and  stomach  especially  was  very  vascular,  softened  and 
thickened,  and  t}ie  submucous  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated. 

The  pseud o- membrane,  taken  from  the  epiglottis  and  ciamiDed  nnila 
the  microscope,  presented  an  amorphous  appearance  ;  no  ceUs  wen 
noticed  in  it,  and  librillatioD  was  not  distinct  ;  that  from  the  stomach  «» 
fonnd  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells,  the  plastic  corpuscles  of  tomt 
writers,  the  pyoid  of  others.  The  digestive  process,  so  far  a«  the  stom- 
ach was  concerned,  bad  evidently  been  almost  if  not  entirely  suspendel, 
and  heuce  in  part  the  sudden  prostration.  Diphtheritic  gastritis  prob^l} 
does  not  occur  without  general  infection  of  ilie  system  with  the  diphthe- 
ritic virus.  The  proper  treatment  is  the  use  of  lime-water  or  one  of  the 
solvents  of  pseudo- membranes,  which  do  not  irritate  the  mucoiu  mca- 


Poat-mortem   Digestion,   Softening.  ^^^| 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  iraa  diradrf 
to  disoi^anization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometiinci  ok- 
served  at  post-mortem  examinations.  John  Hunter  first  ascretained  iha 
the  gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent  efiect  on  the  tissues  of  the  Ajm- 
Bcb  soon  after  death.  Though  Hunter  erred,  when  lie  stated  that  tbr 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less  digested  in  all  or  nearly  all  casw,  it 
is  certun  that  post-mortem  digestion  does  take  place  in  many  cadaverv 
so  that  a  few  hours  after  death  the  gastric  mncous  membrane  is  deslroTtd 
to  a  greater  or  loss  extent,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  is  perforated  or  it 
even  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  oesophagus.  I  have  seen  mt. 
era!  examples  of  this  post-mortem  digestion  in  infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  pathological  softening  of  the  a,Uita%di 
reported  by  the  older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  eoch  as  1  have  dt- 
scribed,  namely,  cadaveric.  Yet  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  auftenini 
occurring  in  children,  which  arc  strictly  pathological,  the  one  desiaiwlcd 
white,  the  other,  by  Crnveilhier,  gelatinous. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membratic  resolts  hoa 
deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only  in  ansmic  anil  tll-noiir- 
ished  children.  The  mucous  membrane  in  such  loses  its  firmnefig.,  and* 
easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue.     This  disorg  an  illation  hM  m 
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conoectiun  with  any  inSainnjator)'  proccse.  It  is  flimply  ii  diaintegratioD 
of  iht;  mucous  menibrano  in  coQHeqacnce  of  the  Ion  vitality  of  the  patient, 
whether  or  not  thcro  &re  co-Dpcriiting  causes.  I  believe  that,  iu  a.  large 
proportion  of  infants  whose  systems  liave  been  reduced  and  blood  impoT- 
erisbed  for  n  considerable  time,  the  gostro -intestinal  mucous  membrane 
will  be  found  after  death  less  firm  iind  resisting  than  in  those  who  have 
been  habitually  robust.  Probably  acids  which  collect  in  the  prima)  vise 
have  much  to  do  with  this  softening. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physiciaiis  as  to  tbo  nature 
and  even  appearance  of  the  so-called  pelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  following  observations  will  bo  cited  in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness,  and  adds  ; 
"  What  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  and  considera- 
tions !  None  other  thuu  that  the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach 
consists  in  a  disorganization  of  the  mucous  luembrano  of  this  viscua, 
c«u»cd  by  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia  ;  that  this  disorganization  is 
characterized  by  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ  ;  the 
intumescence  and  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a 
part  usually  circumscribed,  situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater  curva- 
ture, and  about  which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident  traces 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  ,  .  .  The  softening  now  under 
consideration  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  softening" 
(white)  "  which  docs  not  usually  succeed  an  acute  phlegmasia." 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  results  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  pronimate  canse  is  an  afflux  of  serum  to 
the  part  in  which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the  two  cases 
which  he  reports,  he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  was  acute,  but  in  the 
other  chronic,  and,  therefore,  presenting  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says  :  "  Softening  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consistence  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete  diffiuenco  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  stomach  presents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  lay- 
ing it  open  a  colorless  or  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the 
mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  ita  interior,  over  a 
more  or  less  considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ. " 

Cruveilhier  says  :  "  This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the  interior  to- 
ward the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple  separation  of  the 
fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence  the  pariQt«s  are  thick- 
ened and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the  transformation  be  complete, 
the  disorganized  portions  are  removed  layer  after  layer,  those  which 
remain  becoming  graduallv  thinner.  The  peritoneum  alone  resists  for 
Ume,  but  at  length  it  is  attacked,  worn,  and  gives  way.  and  per- 
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Diphtheritic  gastritis  is  infreqaent.  It  occasiona/lj  occurs  dming 
epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a  case  treated  in 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  December,  1859.  The 
patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously  had  had  protracted  entero-colitis, 
and  died  exhausted  after  a  brief  attack  of  diphtheria.  There  were 
lesions  referable  to  the  cntero-colitis,  and  the  body  was  much  emaciated. 
The  diphtheritic  exudation  was  found  covering  the  fauces,  epiglottis, 
glottis,  to  the  rima  glottidis,  the  entire  cesophagus,  and  almost  the  entire 
stomach.  The  mucous  surface  underneath  was  injected  ;  that  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  especially  was  very  vascular,  softened  and 
thickened,  and  the  submucous  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated. 

The  pseudo -membrane,  taken  from  the  epiglottis  and  examined  under 
the  microscope,  presented  an  amorphous  appearance  ;  no  cells  were 
noticed  in  it,  and  fibrillation  was  not  distinct ;  that  from  the  stomach  was 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells,  the  plastic  corpuscles  of  some 
writers,  the  pyoid  of  others.  The  digestive  process,  so  far  as  the  stom- 
ach was  concerned,  had  evidently  been  almost  if  not  entirely  suspended, 
and  hence  in  part  the  sudden  prostration.  Diphtheritic  gastritis  probably 
does  not  occur  without  general  infection  of  the  system  with  the  diphthe- 
ritic virus.  The  proper  treatment  is  the  use  of  lime-water  or  one  of  the 
solvents  of  pseudo-membranes,  which  do  not  irritate  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Poft-mortein  Digeitioii,  Softaning. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed 
to  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served at  post-mortem  examinations.  John  Hunter  first  ascretained  that 
the  gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent  efEect  on  the  tissues  of  the  stom- 
ach soon  after  death.  Though  Hunter  erred,  when  he  stated  that  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less  digested  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases,  it 
is  certain  that  post-mortem  digestion  does  take  place  in  many  cadavers, 
so  that  a  few  hours  after  death  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  is  perforated  or  is 
even  severed  from  its  connection  with  the  oesophagus.  I  have  seen  se?- 
eral  examples  of  this  post-mortem  digestion  in  infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  pathological  softening  of  the  stooiach 
reported  by  the  older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, namely,  cadaveric.  Yet  there  arc  two  other  kinds  of  softening 
occurring  in  children,  which  arc  strictly  pathological,  the  one  designated 
white,  the  other,  by  Cruveilhier,  gelatinous. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  results  from 
deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only  in  anaemic  and  ill-nour- 
ished children.  The  mucous  membrane  in  such  loses  its  firmness,  and  is 
easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue.     This  disorganization  has  no 
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connection  with  any  inflammatory  process.  It  is  simply  a  disintegration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient, 
whether  or  not  there  are  co-operating  causes.  I  believe  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  infants  whose  systems  have  been  reduced  and  blood  impov- 
erished for  a  considerable  time,  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
will  be  found  after  death  less  firm  and  resisting  than  in  those  who  have 
been  habitually  robust.  Probably  acids  which  collect  in  the  primae  viae 
have  much  to  do  with  this  softening. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  as  to  the  nature 
and  even  appearance  of  the  so-called  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  following  observations  will  be  cited  in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness,  and  adds  r 
**  What  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  and  considera- 
tions ?  None  other  than  that  the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach 
consists  in  a  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscus, 
caused  by  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia  ;  that  this  disorganization  is 
characterized  by  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ  ;  the 
intumescence  and  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a 
part  usually  circumscribed,  situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater  curva- 
ture, and  about  which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident  traces 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  .  .  .  The  softening  now  under 
consideration  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  softening'* 
(white)  **  which  does  not  usually  succeed  an  acute  phlegmasia.** 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  results  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  proximate  cause  is  an  afflux  of  serum  to 
the  part  in  which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the  two  cases 
which  he  reports,  he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  was  acute,  but  in  the 
other  chronic,  and,  therefore,  presenting  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says  :  **  Softening  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consistence  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete  diffluence  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  stomach  presents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  lay- 
ing it  open  a  colorless  or  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the 
mucilage  of  quince-seeds,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a 
more  or  less  considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ.*' 

Cruveilhier  says  :  **  This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the  interior  to- 
ward the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple  separation  of  the 
fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence  the  parietes  are  thick- 
ened and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the  transformation  be  complete, 
the  disorganized  portions  arc  removed  layer  after  layer,  those  which 
remain  becoming  gradually  thinner.  The  peritoneum  alone  resists  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  it  is  attacked,  worn,  and  gives  way.  and  per- 
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foration  of  the  stomach  results.  The  parts  thus  transformed  are  colorleaS) 
transparent,  apparently  inorganic,  completely  deprived  of  vessels,  and  ex- 
haling an  odor  resembling  that  of  milk.'* 

Bouchut  remarks  :  ' '  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach in  children  at  the  breast  is  not  a  special  disease  which  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  by  itself.  This  alteration  is  always  connected  with  other  di*. 
eases,  and  especially  with  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  the  knowledge 
of  which  fact  has  been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  the  consequence  of  ie 
acidity  of  the  liquids  contained  in  the  digestive  tube  of  young  children, 
liquids  which  are  very  acid  in  the  disease  we  have  above  referred  to." 

Dr.  Carswell  states  that  there  is  a  pathological  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  occurs  the  symptoms  may  be 
those  of  gastritis  or  enteritis. 

Rokitansky  says  of  this  form  of  softening  :  **  If  we  consider,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  remarks,  the  uniform  localization  of  the  disease,  that  in 
none  of  its  stages  it  presents,  either  at  the  point  of  the  softening,  or  b 
its  vicinity,  hyperajmic  injection  or  reddening,  and  that  we  are  still  less 
able  to  demonstrate  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  tissue 
of  its  coats  the  products  of  inflammation,  we  are  constrained  to  infer  the 
non-inflammatory  nature  of  the  affection." 

Without  extending  these  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  eminent  authorities  not 
only  disagree  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  gelatinous  softening  of  the 
stomach,  but  that  they  also  differ  in  their  description  of  its  appearance. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  is  most  likely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  kinds  of  softening  have  been  confounded.  Rokitansky  and  Boachot 
probably  refer  to  cases  of  white  softening,  which  occurs  in  atonic  states 
of  the  tissues  in  feeble  infants,  and,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  not  inflammatory.  I  believe,  from  my  observations, 
that  the  opinion  of  Billard  is  correct,  and  that  true  gelatinous  softening  is 
the  result  of  gastric  inflammation,  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes  acute. 
But  I  have  seen  appearances  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  softening  continue  to  operate  after  death,  so  that  its  amoont 
is  less  at  the  time  of  death  than  a  few  hours  subsequently. 

The  following  case,  which  was  watched  by  myself  with  great  interest, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  example  of  inflammatory  softening  : 

Case. — G.  S.,  male,  robust,  was  bom  July  10,  1865.  The  mother  not 
being  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  feeding  in  the 
warm  months  being  well  understood,  a  wet-nurse  was  procured.  Aboat 
the  14th  of  July,  this  wet-nurse  having  insufiicient  milk,  another  was 
procured  temporarily,  who  suckled  the  infant  till  July  20th,  when  a  third 
wet-nurse  was  engaged,  whose  child,  healthy  and  thriving,  was  six  weeb 
old.  Previously  to  this  time  the  infant  appeared  well.  It  had  uniformly 
nursed  vigorously  and  seemed  satisfied. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  thrush,  apparently  mild,  was  observed  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  powder,  supposed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was  ob- 
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tained  at  a  drug-store,  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This  powder 
was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  alum.  Five  grains  were  dissolved  in 
as  many  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of  the  child  was  swabbed 
occasionally  with  it.  A  piece  of  linen,  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  tip 
of  a  Dursing-bottle,  was  occasionally  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  in- 
fant was  allowed  to  suck  it.  The  use  of  the  alum  was  couunenced  about 
6  P.M.  In  the  first  part  of  the  evening  the  infant  slept  considerably,  and 
of  course  did  not  nurse  often,  but  about  8  p.m.  it  began  to  be  very  fret- 
ful, and  it  then  nursed  more  frequently.  It  vomited  once  between  8  and 
10  o'clock  P.M.  In  order  to  quiet  the  infant,  the  tip  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion was  often  applied  to  the  mouth,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion in  its  crying.  Through  the  night  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  night  had  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was 
passed  with  much  tenesmus.  Tlie  countenance  of  the  infant  was  indica- 
tive of  suffering,  and  its  thighs  were  repeatedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen, 
as  if  that  were  the  seat  of  its  distress.  Paregoric  in  two-drop  doses  was 
several  times  given  through  the  night,  and  flannel  soaked  with  hot  whisky 
was  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

July  23d.  In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness,  another 
wet-nurse  was  obtained  early  in  the  morning,  and  one  sixth  of  a  drop  of 
liq.  opii  compos,  was  given  every  hour,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  a  little 
sleep.  The  tongue  was  very  red,  desiccated,  and  studded  with  more 
numerous  points  of  thrush  than  on  the  previous  day.  It  now  refused  to 
nuLTse,  apparently  from  soreness  of  the  tongue.  At  each  attempt  of  the 
nurse  to  induce  it  to  take  the  nipple,  it  rubbed  the  mouth  across  the 
breast,  crying  either  from  pain  or  disappointment.  The  alum  was  not 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  of  the  22d,  but  late  in  the  morning  of 
the  23d  it  was  resumed,  the  mistake  of  the  druggist  not  being  discovered 
till  midday,  when  it  was  estimated  that  about  five  grains  had  been  used. 
Occasionally  a  little  of  the  solution  was  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon 
so  as  to  be  swallowed,  in  the  belief  that  the  thrush  affected  the  oesopha- 
gus. The  infant  continued  to  suffer  much  during  the  day,  sleeping  at 
times  a  few  minutes.  Its  strength  was  evidently  failing  ;  respiration  reg- 
ular ;  pulse  about  140  ;  its  alvine  dischai^es  yellow,  of  natural  consis- 
tence and  frequency. 

Evening  23d.  Surface  hot ;  it  is  very  restless  ;  pulse  150  to  160  ; 
tongue  dry,  intensely  red,  and  dotted  with  points  of  thrush.  Is  treated 
with  opiates,  a  little  lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

24th.  In  the  first  part  of  the  day  nursed  pretty  well  ;  m  the  latter  part, 
could  be  induced  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.  The  symptoms 
to-day  were  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  greater  emacia- 
tion and  prostration  ;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  features  pinched. 

25th.  Pulse  140  to  148  ;  strength  rapidly  failing,  but  it  cries  at  times 
loudly.  The  milk  of  the  nurse,  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  is 
often  held  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  deglutition 
seems  difficult.  Respiration  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  and  previously, 
natural  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  accelerated  ;  dejections  natural  ; 
no  vomiting  ;  appearance  of  tongue  more  natural  than  yesterday. 

26th.  Died  to-day  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  12^  p.m.  The  hands  were 
cold  several  hours  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was  regurgitated. 

Autopsy  twenty 'two  hours  after  death, — Much  emaciation  ;  no  rigor 
mortis  ;  cranial  bones  uneven  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  injected  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  from  this  point  to  the  stomach  mem- 
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brane  healthy  ;  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cardiac  two  thirds  of  the 
stomach  disintegrated,  almost  difiSucnt,  and  in  places  detached  from  the 
subjacent  tissue  ;  mucous  coat  of  the  pyloric  third  of  the  organ  nearly 
healthy  ;  along  the  edge  of  the  softened  portion  the  mucous  membrane 
was  vascular  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines  ;  the  muscular  and  serous  coau 
of  the  stomach  underneath  the  softened  portion  were  easily  torn  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  presented  in  places  that  degree  of 
vascularity  known  as  arborescence  ;  there  was  no  destruction  or  softening 
of  its  mucous  membrane  ;  the  colon  was  healthy  ;  the  stomach  was  nearly 
empty  ;  the  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  were  natural  in  color 
and  consistence  ;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy  ;  in  the  left  pleural  cayity 
was  about  one  ounce  of  transparent  serum,  and  a  less  quantity  in  the  right 
cavity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  softening  in  the  above  case  was  patholog- 
ical. The  weather  at  the  time  was  warm,  but  the  infant  was  placed  on 
ice,  and  a  pan  containing  ice  was  kept  upon  the  abdomen.  This  infant 
died  evidently  of  gastritis,  the  accompanying  inflammation  being  subor- 
dinate, and  in  fact  insignificant.  At  first  it  was  a  question  with  me 
whether  the  alum  might  not  have  caused  the  gastritis,  so  that  the  case 
should  be  properly  placed  in  the  category  of  deaths  from  swallowing  cor- 
rosive substances.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  I  administered  alom 
daily  to  two  kittens,  commencing  when  they  were  seven  days  old.  The 
quantity  given  to  each  was  ten  grains  daily  in  two  doses  for  three  consecu. 
tive  days,  and  on  the  two  following  days  five  grains.  The  only  uniform 
result  noticed  was  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  washed  some  of  the 
alum  from  their  mouths,  and  occasionally  slight  vomiting.  There  was 
not  even  any  apparent  inflammation  of  the  buccal  membrane  from  the 
alum. 

Post-mortem  appearances  as  in  the  above  case,  and  similar  ones  re- 
corded by  Yalleix  and  others,  in  which  gelatinous  softening  coexisted 
with  evident  lesions  of  gastritis,  render  it  highly  probable,  if  indeed  thej 
do  not  demonstrate,  that  the  softening  is  a  result  of  the  inflammatioD  at 
the  point  where  it  occurs. 

In  Yalleix 's  twenty-four  cases  of  what  he  terms  fatal  muguet,  softemog 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  one  of  the  most  common 
lesions,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the  point  of  interest,  there  were 
signs  which  showed  conclusively  the  presence  of  gastric  inflammation. 
The  common  coexistence  of  the  lesions  of  gastric  inflammation,  such  as 
redness  and  thickening,  with  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach,  is  cer- 
tainly most  reasonably  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  results 
from  the  other. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  nor  reject  the  theory  of  Billard,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  softening  is  the  afflux  of  serum,  nor  that  of  Boa- 
chut,  that  it  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Baron  was  able  to  diagnosticate  gelatinous 
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softening.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  severe  forms  of  gastritis. 
The  vomiting,  great  pain,  restlessness,  sudden  and  progressive  emaciation, 
and,  finally,  collapse  preceding  the  fatal  result,  without  sufficient  diarrhoea 
to  cause  the  rapid  sinking,  are  the  symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  ia 
baaed.     The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

DIABBHCEA. 

DiABRHOBA  is  frequent  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy.  The 
French  writers  describe  several  varieties,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
evacuations,  as  acescent,  mucous,  and  serous.  M.  Rostan  even  describes 
fourteen  distinct  kinds.  But  the  tendency  of  medical  science  in  these 
modem  times  is  to  simplify  the  nomenclature  of  diseases — to  describe 
under  a  single  name  those  affections  which  are  essentially  the  same  though 
differing  somewhat  in  their  features.  Now,  all  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  in 
the  infant  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four.  In  this  way  repetition  and  prolixity  are  avoided,  as  well  aa 
an  unnecessary  refinement. 

Non-Inflammatory  ZMarrhoBa. 

The  most  common  form  of  diarrhoea  is  that  enunciated  in  our  heading, 
which  writers  sometimes  designate  by  the  term  simple  or  spasmodic. 
But  often  a  diarrhoea  which  is  non- inflammatory  at  first,  becomes  a 
catarrh.  Thus  the  simple  diarrhoea  of  infancy  may  become  an  entero- 
colitis from  the  continued  use  of  improper  diet. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  Conditions  or  agencies  which  have  no 
appreciable  effect  in  the  adult  often  increase  the  number  of  evacuations  in 
young  children.  Food  which  imperfectly  digests,  and  some  of  which 
perhaps  ferments,  stimulates  the  intestinal  follicles  to  excessive  secretion, 
and  increases  the  peristaltic  movements  by  its  vitiating  property,  thus 
causing  diarrhoea.  Too  frequent  and  abundant  feeding  is  another  cause, 
especially  in  young  infants,  some  of  whom  may  vomit  the  surplus  food 
and  remain  well,  but  others  do  not.  Food  which  cannot  be  assimilated 
becomes  an  irritant  in  consequence  of  fermentative  changes,  and  produces 
frequent  and  unhealthy  evacuations.  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  directed  attention  to  this  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician. 

The  mother's  milk  or  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  may  disagree,  either 
from  some  temporary  derangement  of  her  system,  or  continued  ill-health. 
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or  from  causes  which  arc  not  onderstood.  Non-inflammatory  diarrhcea 
in  the  nursling  is  the  immediate  result,  with  perhaps  subsequent  inflam- 
mation. Thi  oiill^  iQ  these  cases  frequently  contains  the  elements  of 
colostrum. 

Fright  or  strong  mental  impressions  will  also  in  some  children  increaie 
the  number  of  evacuations.  This  cause  being  transient,  the  dianhcea 
soon  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Children  who  are  insufficiently 
clothed  in  the  winter  season,  who  are  taken  from  a  heated  room  into  a 
cool  one  without  sufficient  precaution,  or  who  lie  uncovered  at  night,  are 
very  subject  to  diarrhoeal  attacks  from  the  impression  of  cold  on  the 
system. 

The  cause  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  exist  in  the  child  itself. 
In  some  children  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  attended  by  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  which  ceases  when  the  gum  is  pierced.  Worms  in  the  in. 
testines  may  also  operate  as  a  cause.  Diarrhoea  is  occasionally  aalataij 
within  certain  limits,  and  of  course  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a 
disease  when  it  is  a  means  of  relief.  If  occurring  from  excessive  or  iiri* 
tating  ingesta,  it  is  obviously  conservative. 

Symptoms. — Non- inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  come  on  suddenly ;  at 
other  times  there  are  precursory  symptoms  continuing  for  some  days. 
Whether  or  not  there  be  antecedent  symptoms  depends  chiefly  on  the 
cause.  If  this  be  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  use  of  improper  aliment,  it 
commonly  occurs  immediately. 

Among  the  prodromic  symptoms  sometimes  present  are  restlessness, 
disturbed  sleep,  transient  abdominal  pains,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  stools  in  simple  diarrhoea  differ  moch  in 
color  and  consistence  in  different  cases,  and  perhaps  at  different  periods 
in  the  same  case.  In  infants  they  are  apt  to  be  green.  This  color,  which 
is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  inexperienced,  and  especially  to  the  parents, 
is  often  produced  by  trivial  causes.  Slight  indigestion  will  produce  it, 
and  so  will  excess  of  food,  even  when  bland  and  unirritating.  The  stools 
in  infantile  diarrhoea  often  contain  particles  of  coagulated  casein,  bnt  iD 
children  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  first  dentition,  they  do  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  evacuations  of  the  adult.  They  are 
usually  passed  easily,  but  if  they  be  acid  or  in  any  way  irritating,  there 
may  be  more  or  less  tenesmus,  especially  in  infants.  Sometimes  before 
the  evacuations,  there  is  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen.  In  that 
form  of  diarrhoea  which  has  been  designated  acescent,  not  only  are  the 
stools  acid,  but  matters  vomited  have  an  acid  odor,  and  give  an  acid 
reaction. 

During  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep,  when  no  food  and  drinks  are  taken, 
the  diarrhoea  diminishes.  If  the  complaint  be  slight,  there  is  little  thirst ; 
but  if  the  stools  be  frequent  and  thin,  especially  if  they  i^proach  the 
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watery  character,  the  patient  is  thirsty.  The  appetite  varies,  the  tongue 
is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  there  is  often  more  or  less 
meteorism,  hut  no  abdominal  tenderness. 

The  features  in  this  disease  are  pallid.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  evacua- 
tions continue,  there  is  evident  loss  of  weight  and  flesh.  The  rotundity 
of  the  limbs  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby. 
But  in  most  cases,  when  the  malady  has  reached  this  stage^  its  original 
character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  inflammatory. 

There  is  no  constant  fever  in  true  non -inflammatory  diarrhoea.  Some- 
tiroes  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  usually 
only  for  a  short  time. 

Certain  epiphenomcna,  as  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times  in  non- 
inflammatory as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  as  for  example  a  sym- 
pathetic cough,  or,  which  is  more  serious,  cerebral  complications.  Con- 
vulsions or  stupor,  indicating  the  supervention  of  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
may  occur  in  either  form  of  diarrhoea.  This  disease  is  described  else- 
where. 

Anatomical  Charactsrs. — It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  this  mal- 
ady that  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no  structural  changes  perceptible  to  the 
anatomist.  In  cases  supposed  to  be  non-inflammatory,  which  have  ended 
fatally  either  from  the  diarrhoea  or  an  intercurrent  disease,  the  most 
marked  lesions  observed  have  been  more  or  less  tumefaction  of  the  intesti- 
nal glands,  with  perhaps  diminished  firmness  and  resistance  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Cases  like  the  following,  which  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  non-inflammatory,  are  not  infrequent,  but  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
in  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  intestinal  follicular  appa- 
ratus has  passed  beyond  the  physiological  state  of  an  exaggerated  func- 
tional activity,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  designated  a  catarrh  or 
inflammation.  Inasmuch  as  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  if  protracted,  b 
very  apt  to  become  inflammatory,  it  is  often  diflicult  to  determine  whether 
the  malady  has  undergone  this  change,  even  when  the  case  is  fatal,  and 
post-mortem  inspection  is  allowed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1 865,  a  foundling,  one  month  old,  died  at  the  In- 
fant Asylum.  It  was  much  emaciated,  with  eyes  sunken  and  features 
pinched,  at  the  time  of  its  death.  It  was  wet-nursed  toward  the  close  of 
its  life,  but  the  nurse's  milk  was  insuflicient.  It  did  not  vomit ;  did  not 
have  any  marked  acceleration  of  pulse  (128  per  minute),  and  its  evacua- 
tions were  about  four  daily,  and  thin.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
pale  throughout.  Tbe  solitary  glands,  particularly  those  in  the  colon, 
and  the  patches  of  Peyer,  were  tumefied  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  somewhat 
raised  above  the  surrounding  surface.  There  was  probably  slight  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  tumefaction  of  the  muciparous  folli- 
cles, but  these  changes  were  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Niemeyer,  with  others,  describes  even  the  mildest  forms  of  diarrhoea 
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ander  the  term  catarrhal  inflammatioDy  and  he  appears  to  consider  the 
transient  effects  of  a  purgative  as  an  incipient  catarrh.  But  it  seems  to 
me  preferable,  in  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge,  to  regard 
all  those  diarrhoeas  which  immediately  abate  with  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  which  are  attended  by  no  marked  anatomical  change,  as  non. 
inflammatory. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  non-inflammatory  diarrhoBa 
is  not  dangerous.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  the  use  of  medicines  to  control  the  discharges,  the  patient  re- 
covers. The  remark  already  made  may  be  repeated  here,  that  occasion- 
ally diarrhoea  is  salutary  within  certain  limits,  as  when  there  is  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  intestines,  either  irritating  mechanically  or  by  its  chemi- 
cal properties,  and  which  the  diarrhoea  serves  to  remove. 

The  danger  arises  from  complications,  as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or 
from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  or  from  its  eventuating  in  inflamma- 
tion. 

If  the  rotundity  of  the  figure  and  firmness  of  the  tissues  be  presened, 
showing  that  alimentation  is  still  sufficient,  and  no  complication  arise, 
the  diarrhoea  is  not  as  a  rule  dangerous.  In  infants  that  over-nurse  and 
do  not  vomit  the  surplus  milk,  the  evacuations  are  sometimes  green  and 
frequent,  and  yet  fulness  of  figure  is  preserved,  and  the  development  of 
the  body  proceeds  as  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  attended  by 
emaciation  or  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  involves  danger,  and 
requires  immediate  treatment. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  diarrhoea  in  infancy  and 
childhood  successfully,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to  operate,  that  we  can  expect  a 
satisfactory  result  from  medication.  The  disease  may  bo  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  medicine,  but  it  usually  returns  at  once  when  treatment  ii 
omitted,  unless  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  agencies 
which  produce  it.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrfacea 
of  infants.  With  them  very  generally,  when  affected  with  this  complaint, 
there  is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food.  Attention 
to  this  matter  will  show  the  need  of  a  change  of  wet-nurse,  or,  if  the  in- 
fant be  spoon-fed,  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  food  or  the  mode  of 
preparation  or  even  in  the  quantity  given.  Sometimes  by  change  in  the 
diet,  and  the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  the  complaint  ceases,  so  as 
to  require  no  medication.  If  medicines  be  needed,  and  the  symptoms 
are  not  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to  commence  treatment  by 
the  use  of  some  of  the  milder  purgatives  in  small  doses.  In  the  ta/oa/, 
in  whom  the  dejections  are  so  generally  acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  a 
laxative  conjoined  with  an  alkali,  often  has  a  good  effect  aa  preliminaiy 
treatment.  Half  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  one  teaspoonf  ol  of  castor  oil,  or  a  pro- 
portionate dose  of  calcined  magnesia,  removes  any  acid  or  irritating  sab- 
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stance  from  the  intestines,  and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  stools.  The  improvement,  however,  without  subsequent  treatment, 
is  usually  only  for  a  day  or  two.  In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor 
oil  is  often  given  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  benefi- 
cial effect  from  it  having  popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trousseau 
usually  gave  Rochelle  salts,  but  this  medicine  is  too  severe  and  dangerous 
for  the  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  especially  in  warm  months. 

If  there  have  been  previous  constipation,  and  the  diarrhoea  have  just 
commenced,  a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  West  says  :  "  Provided 
there  be  neither  much  pain  nor  much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations, 
though  watery,  are  f cecal,  and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very 
small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have 
seemed  to  me  more  useful  than  any  other  remedy  : 

*'9.  MagnesisB  salphatis,  3  j  ; 
Tinct.  rhei,  3j  ; 
Syr.  zingiberis,  3j  ; 
Aqas  carui,  3  ix.     Misce. 

3  j  ter  die  for  children  one  year  old  ; 

and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency 

of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  character  of  the 

evacuations.'* 

In  diarrhoea  of  infants,  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  by  acidity,  the 

following  prescription  is  sometimes  useful.     By  improving  digestion  and 

correcting  acidity,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diarrhoea.     The  cases 

are,  however,  in  my  experience  exceptional  in  which  this  is  the  proper 

remedy  : 

3.  Pulv.  ipecacuhans,  gr.  88  ; 

Pulv.  rhei,  gr.  ij  ; 

Sods  bicarb.,  gr.  xij.     Misce . 

Divide  in  chart.  No.  xij.  One  powder  every  four  to  six  hours  to  an  infant  one 
year  old. 

The  effect  of  laxative  medicines,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  functions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  is  uncertain.  If  no  improve- 
ment results  from  their  use  within  two  or  three  days,  they  should  be 
omitted.  We  must  rely  on  astringents,  opiates,  and,  in  infants,  also  on 
alkalies.  If  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  if  the  evacuations  be  frequent  and 
exhausting,  these  agents  should  be  employed  from  the  first.  Much  harm 
is  often  done,  and  precious  time  lost,  by  prescribing  laxative  mixtures 
when  opiates  and  astringents  are  required.  I  have  known  them  to  aggra- 
vate the  complaint,  when,  by  change  of  measures,  immediate  improve- 
ment followed.  The  majority  of  cases  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  at 
the  period  when  the  physician  is  called,  are  best  treated  by  the  use  of  as- 
tringents and  opiates  exclusively,  proper  directions  at  the  same  time  being 
given  in  reference  to  the  diet  and  hygienic  management. 
44 
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In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opiam 
is  an  excellent  medicinei  containing,  as  it  does,  an  astringent  with  the 
opiate  and  alkali.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  to  a  child 
one  year  old,  every  three  hours.  I  ordinarily  employ  it  with  double  its 
quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  know  no  better  remedy  for  ordi- 
nary  cases.  The  following  is  a  convenient  formula  for  administering  sub- 
stantially the  same  medicines  in  the  liquid  form  : 

]^.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Bismath.  subnitrat. ,  3  ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  ^sb; 
Mistur.  cretffi,  I'laa.    Misce. 
Shake  well  and  give  one  teaspoonf  u1  from  three  to  four  hoars. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  I  employ  this  prescription,  or  one  similsr  to 
it,  from  my  first  visit.  If  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by  the  opiate,  alkali, 
and  bismuth,  and  by  proper  regimen,  in  all  probability  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  present.  In  patients  over  the  age  of 
two  or  three  years  simple  diarrhoea  approaches  in  character  that  of  the 
adult,  and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper  in  these  cases, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  age.  In  infants,  in  whom  this 
disease,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in  spurious  hydrocepha- 
lus, alcoholic  stimulants  are  often  required  at  an  early  period,  on  accooot 
of  the  prostration  and  feeble  power  of  endurance. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

INTESTINAL  CATAREH  OF  INFANCY. 

It  is  customary  with  writers  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the  smaD  and 
large  intestines  in  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the  following  reasons : 
First,  the  symptoms  of  colitis,  at  this  period  of  life,  do  not  ordinarily 
differ,  in  any  marked  degree,  from  those  of  enteritis.  The  tormina,  tenes. 
mus,  and  abdominal  tenderness,  which  characterize  colitis  in  childhood 
and  adult  life,  are  ordinarily  lacking,  or  are  not  appreciable  by  the  ob- 
server ;  and  the  muco-sanguineous  evacuations  are  oftener  absent  than 
present.  On  account  of  this  absence  of  symptoms,  Bouchat  says: 
**  Dysentery  is  a  very  rare  disease  among  young  children.  Its  existence 
might  even  be  denied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the  period  of  some 
severe  epidemics  of  dysentery. ' '  If  Bouchut  refers,  by  the  term  dysen- 
tery, to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease,  his  remark  is  correct ; 
but,  as  regards  the  lesions,  it  is  erroneous,  for  colitis  is  a  common  infan- 
tile malady.  Billard,  after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion in  infants,  says  :  *^  From  this  calculation,  it  is  evidently  very  diffi- 


colt  to  make  a  correct  diagnoaia  of  inflammatioD  of  the  intestinal  tube  in 
racking  infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  proper  signa  of  enteritis  or 
ileitia  were  the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen,  the  diarrbo-a,  accom- 
pHiied  with  vojuitiDg  ;  while  in  colitis,  diarrhceu  alone,  without  tympa- 
BttiB,  is  the  most  frequent,"  And  again  :  "  In  conaetiuence  of  the  impos- 
sibility we  bave  found  to  exiat  of  tracing  with  exactitude  the  series  of 
^niptoms  proper  to  inflammation  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  digestive 
tube,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting  an  analytical  sketch  of 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  ordinary  course  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestjnes  in  general." 

The  frequent  absence  of  any  pathognomouic  symptom  or  sign,  by 
which  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant, 
is  admitted  by  recent  observers  as  well  as  Blllard. 

Tiie  second  reason  why  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  is  described 
as  a  Kiogle  disease  is,  that  enteritis  and  colitis,  in  the  majority  of  caaea, 
coexist.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  apeak  of  the  anatomicil 
characters. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  infantile 
mftladies.  It  is  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately  for  a  correct  understanding  of  ita  prevalenee  and  mortality 
in  this  city,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  it  is  very  generally  in  the  suntmer 
months  when  obstinate,  and  especially  when  fatal,  called  cholera  in- 
iantum,  although,  in  its  symptoms  and  nature,  it  is  very  different  from 
that  disease.  It  usually  has  u  mild  beginning  and  is  often  protracted, 
while  tme  cholera  infantum  begins  abruptly,  is  characterized  by  violent 
symptoms,  and  rapid  and  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  IfiOO  fat^l  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  reported  every  Bum- 
mer in  this  city,  arc,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion, generally  protracted.  Moreover,  the  excess  of  reported  cases  of  ia- 
fuitile  marasmus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  over  those  reported  in 
the  first  half,  should  be  added  lo  the  stfttiatios  of  intestinal  catarrh,  for 
this  excess,  which  is  noticed  every  year  in  the  mortuary  tables  of  this 
city,  is  due  mainly  to  the  death  of  those  wasted  infants  who  have  lingered 
with  entero-colilis  from  the  summer  months.  Their  marasmus  is  simply 
a  reaait  of  the  protracted  inflammation. 

Cal'sks. — Catarrh  of  the  intestines  in  infancy,  I  have  said,  is  moat  fre* 
qnently  a  summer  malady — at  leaat,  in  the  ciUes.  Occasionally  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  winter,  and  it  ia  then,  when  not  due  lo  error  of  diet,  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold.  Infants  who  are  taken  from  warm  to  cold 
rooms,  or  into  the  open  air,  by  heedle.w  nurses,  or  who  sleep  uncovered 
at  night,  are  especially  liable  to  it,  whether  residing  in  the  city  or  coun- 
try. In  cases  occurring  from  such  exposure  the  inflammatory  process 
may  not  commence  suddenly.  There  is  often  a  premonitory  stage  of 
simple  diarrhcea,  the  first  effect  of  the  impression  of  cold. 
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The  influence  of  the  summer  season  in  causing  intestinal  caUrrh  in 
young  children  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  this  city  (New  York), 
in  which  I  found  from  the  mortuary  tables  which  I  consulted  a  few  yeai* 
since,  that  during  five  years  over  9000  young  children,  chiefly  infants, 
perished  from  the  diarrho^al  maladies  between  the  first  of  June  and  last  of 
October.  Indeed  there  is  no  disease  except  tuberculosis  so  prevalent  and 
fatal  as  infantile  entero-colitis,  during  the  period  of  its  epidemic  occur- 
rence in  the  summer  months  ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
Union. 

The  epidemic  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  affected,  till  the  months  of  Jalj 
and  August,  when  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  prevalence  and  mortal- 
ity. During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  number  of  seii- 
ures  and  of  deaths  gradually  abates  till  the  epidemic  character  is  lost.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  in 
the  city  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  degree  of  summer  heat. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  disease  of  the  summer  season  we  most 
evidently  consider  those  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  hot  months, 
or  are  more  operative  in  them  than  at  other  times.  The  one  peculiar  to 
the  summer  which  is  most  apparent  is  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric 
heat,  but  that  this  in  itself  does  not  cause  the  summer  complaint  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  fact  that  in '  sparsely  settled  country  towns  there  is  often 
equal  elevation  of  temperature,  for  many  weeks,  but  with  continned 
healthiness.  The  atmospheric  conditions  which  render  the  snnuner 
months  so  detrimental  to  young  children  in  the  cities  must  be  the  noxious 
products  which  the  *heat  generates,  and  which,  diffused  through  the  air, 
contaminate  it.  In  the  poor  quarters  of  the  cities  more  than  anywhere 
else,  those  conditions  occur  which  render  the  atmosphere  impure  and  un- 
suitable for  respiration.  Hence  those  diseases  which  foul  air  produces 
occur  most  and  present  their  severest  type  in  those  quarters  of  the  city 
where  the  destitute,  ignorant,  and  degraded  congregate.  One  accustomed 
to  the  pure  air  of  the  country  would  hardly  believe  how  stifling  and  poi- 
sonous  it  becomes  during  the  hot  summer  days  and  close  summer  nights 
in  and  around  the  apartments  of  the  city  poor.  Among  the  causes  of 
this  foulness  of  the  air,  and  the  consequent  sickness  which  it  entails,  may 
be  mentioned  too  dense  a  population  and  the  occupancy  of  small  rooms 
by  large  families,  rigid  economy,  and  ceaseless  endeavor  to  make  end* 
meet,  so  that  in  the  absorbing  interest  sanitary  requirements  are  sadly 
neglected.  Adults  of  such  families,  and  children  of  both  sexes,  as  soon 
*  as  they  are  old  enough,  engage  in  laborious  and  often  dirty  occupations. 
They  seldom  bathe,  and  often  wear  for  days  the  same  undergarments  foul 
with  perspiration  and  dirt.  The  intemperate,  vicious,  and  indolent  who 
always  abound  in  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor  are  notoriously  filthy  in 


their  h&btts.  Childreo  old  enough  to  lie  in  the  streets  and  adults  away  at 
their  oocupationa  tscape  to  ii  great  uxteiil  tlic  evil  effects  of  impure  air 
produced  hj  sueb  mode  of  life,  but  the  iafantile  population  always  suffer 
■everely. 

Families  thus  living,  being  habitualetllofoul  ajr  and  odors,  often  do  not 
Appear  to  notice  them,  and  neglect  to  obtain  a  purer  air  by  open  windows 
«ad  doors.  To  add  to  the  inaalubrity,  dirty  and  worn-out  garments  and 
utensils  of  various  sorts  collect  under  their  beds  nnd  in  their  i^loneta. 
Waste  products  of  the  table  and  excrement! tious  substances  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  hours  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  family,  or  in  the  attached 
bedroom,  undergoing  fermentative  changes. 

With  such  disregard  of  sanitary  re(|uir(^DientB  as  might  be  expected  the 
balls,  stairways,  areas,  and  alleys  within  and  around  the  domiciles  ordi- 
narily show  a  similar  culpable  neglect.  They  are  seldoni  kept  clean  when 
families  in  their  rooms  are  so  slovenly  and  dirty,  being  the  receptacle  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  rejected  and  waste  animal  matter.  The  fat«  of 
the  infant  compelled  to  breathe  day  after  day  an  atmosphere  which  such 
UDcleanliness  produces  is  evident.  It  pines  away,  becomes  pallid,  per- 
haps exhibits  strumous  ailments,  and  in  the  hot  weather  is  apt  to  have 
diarrhoea.  At  least  ibis  is  a  very  common  result.  If  it  do  not  suffer  in 
the  way  mentioned,  it  is  because  there  are  countervailing  circumstances, 
M  uDusually  robust  constitution,  or  it  is  kept  much  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  large  cities  health  boardi>  have  done  much  to  miti- 
gate the  evil  alluded  to,  producing  in  families  more  regard  for  cleanliness. 
Still,  even  with  vigilant  health  and  police  boards,  it  is  impossible  tu  obtam 
•ufiicient  purity  of  air,  so  essential  to  infantile  health,  when  families  are 
totally  indifferent  to  hygienic  rei^uirements  through  ignorance,  vice,  in- 
temperance, or  poverty.  No  city  in  the  United  States  has  probably  ex- 
perienced so  great  sacrifice  of  infantile  life  iu  times  gone  by  from  personal 
•ad  domiciliary  neglect  as  New  York,  of  which  I  have  been  an  eyewit- 
neu,  but  the  evil,  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  city  in  an  a^rarated 
form,  eijstfi  in  all  our  large  cities. 

The  exact  changes  which  the  atmosphere  undergoes,  and  the  noxious 
principles  diffused  in  it,  which  render  it  unwholesome  to  man,  have 
been  partially  ascertained.  We  know  that  the  air  is  the  medium  of  com- 
manication  uf  most  of  the  infectious maladiiB.  thmigh  the  agents  by  which 
these  malB<lies  arc  propagated  are  so  subtle  iliat  they  have  for  the  most 
purl  escaped  detection.  We  know  that  when  our  senses  can  detoct  noth- 
ing wrong  the  air  freipiently  contains  principles  which  produce  the  moat 
violent  and  fatal  diseases  ;  and  that  impurities  in  the  air  arising  from  ani- 
mal exhalations  and  excretions,  and  from  decaying  oi^anic  matter,  are  a 
common  and  potent  cause  of  diarrhteal  maladies  is  well  established.  The 
most  violent  und  fatal  disease  to  which  the  human  race  in  modem  times  is 
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liable,  namely,  Asiatic  cholera,  belongs  to  the  class  of  diarrhceas,  and 
numbers  its  chief  victims  where  the  air  is  most  tainted  by  efflaria  from 
filthy  streets  and  domiciles.  The  ravages  of  this  disease  chiefly  occur 
where  population  is  most  dense  and  measures  to  insure  personal  and 
domiciliary  cleanliness  and  purity  of  air  are  neglected.  I  might  men- 
tion striking  and  pertinent  examples  which  I  witnessed  in  New  York 
during  the  cholera  of  1854,  which  ravaged  chiefly  the  families  living 
along  the  dirty  streets  and  in  tenement  houses,  and  those  whose  occapa* 
tions  necessitated  the  respiration  of  a  foul  atmosphere.  Moreover,  an  b- 
teresting  fact  often  observed  in  the  dirty  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
crowded  tenements  where  the  air  was  sensibly  impure,  during  the  epi- 
demic of  that  year  and  in  similar  epidemics  of  cholera,  deserves  men- 
tion, namely,  that  persons  exposed  to  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  which 
predispose  to  cholera  were  apt  to  have  diarrhoea  very  similar  to  the  ordi- 
nary infantile  summer  complaint,  whether  or  not  they  afterward  had  a 
true  choleraic  attack. 

But  each  summer  furnishes  abundant  direct  observations  showing  that 
foul  air  sustains  a  causative  relation  to  infantile  diarrhoea.  Several  yean 
ago,  while  serving  as  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Citizens'  Association,  my 
attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  the  state  of  one  of  the  streets  which 
was  not  sewered,  though  supplied  with  Croton  water,  and  was  densely  pop- 
ulated on  either  side  by  families  mainly  of  foreign  birth.  The  ashes  and 
garbage  were  placed  in  barrels  and  boxes  along  the  sidewalks,  or  thrown 
at  random  in  the  street.  The  Croton  water  and  the  house-slops  flowed 
into  the  gutters  and  mixed  with  the  refuse  and  excrementitioos  matten 
from  the  tables  and  bed-chambers  of  the  houses,  while  the  interior  of 
some  of  the  houses  and  the  spaces  around  them  were  in  a  similar  filthy 
state.  There  was  no  Health  Board  at  that  time  to  enforce  sanitary  regn- 
lations,  and  any  attempt  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  a  filthy  street  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sewer,  and  with  the  presence  of  a  large  and  ignorant  popula- 
tion, could  be  only  partially  successful.  Consequently  this  street,  with 
gutters  constantly  wet  and  containing  decaying  organic  matter,  was 
during  the  hot  months  one  of  the  sickliest  in  the  district  which  was 
assigned  to  me.  The  noxious  gases  emanating  from  such  a  source  told 
fearfully  on  the  general  health,  and  a  house-to-house  visitation  revealed 
the  fact  that  diarrhoea  was  extensively  prevailing  among  the  infants  thns 
exposed,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  deaths  during  July  and  August. 
In  another  locality,  occupied  by  tripe  dealers  and  a  low  class  of  butchers, 
who  carried  on  fat  and  bone  boiling  at  night,  the  air  was  so  foul  after 
dark  that  the  peculiar  impurity  which  tainted  it  I  could  distinctly  notice 
in  the  taste  for  a  considerable  time  after  a  nightly  visit.  In  the  street 
where  these  nuisances  existed,  and  in  adjacent  streets,  a  choleriform  dia^ 
rhoea  was  most  destructive  to  infantile  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  isolate  and  determine  all  the  deleterioiu  gases  of 
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which  the  atmosphere  of  a  city  is  composed  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  in 
streets  which  are  not  properly  cleaned  of  refuse  matter  and  in  and  around 
dwellings  occupied  by  the  destitute  and  degraded  who  disregard  sanitary 
laws,  the  air  becomes  so  foul  during  the  hot  months,  when  chemical 
changes  are  most  active,  as  to  be  quite  perceptible  and  offensive  to  the 
visitor.  The  common  practice  of  watering  streets  which  are  dirty  only 
adds  to  their  unwholesomeness,  for  organic  matter,  whether  in  masses  or 
triturated  to  powder  by  passing  vehicles,  is  comparatively  harmless  when 
dry,  but  yields  poisonous  gases  in  abundance  w^hen  moist  and  undergoing 
decomposition. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  is  regarded  as  a  pretty 
correct  test  of  the  degree  of  its  impurity.  This  gas  is  always  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  but,  when  it  exists  in  abnormal  quantity,  it  is  associated 
with  other  poisonous  gases,  generally  in  quantities  proportionate  to  its 
own,  but  which  cannot  be  so  readily  isolated.  Its  quantity  is  always 
greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  badly  ventilated  dwellings 
and  public  halls  it  frequently  accumulates  so  as  to  be  decidedly  hurtful 
to  those  who  respire  it.  Pure  air,  it  is  estimated,  contains  three  to  four 
parts  by  measure  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  of  air,  but  Pettenkoffer 
found  72  parts  in  a  school-room  two  hours  after  the  school  was  convened, 
and  W.  R.  Nichols  found  32  parts  of  the  gas  in  10,000  in  a  room  which 
had  been  occupied  by  a  Sunday-school  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  while 
Baring  discovered  120  parts  in  the  rooms  of  a  Volks-schulen,  Now,  it  is 
admitted  that  carbonic  acid  may  be  largely  increased  in  an  atmosphere 
otherwise  pure  without  causing  serious  consequences,  but  if  this  increase 
be  from  respiration,  cutaneous  exhalation,  and  from  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  the  carbonic  acid  is  associated  with  other  gases  which  are 
exceedingly  poisonous.  Pettenkoffer  remarks,  and  those  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject  agree  in  the  general  statement,  ''Air  is  bad  and  im- 
proper for  continuous  use  when  it  contains,  in  consequence  of  respiration 
and  perspiration,  more  than  one  part  of  CO*  in  1000,  and  a  good  air  for 
chambers  in  which  a  person  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
health  and  comfort  contains  no  more  than  ....  7  parts  in 
10,000.''  The  gases  which  are  found  with  carbonic  acid  in  occupied 
rooms  have  been  enumerated  by  Parks  as  follows  :  Carburetted  hydrogen, 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  ammoniacal  vapors. 

In  addition  to  these  gases,  which  it  will  be  perceived  are  very  detri- 
mental to  animal  life,  the  air  contains  motes  of  organic  matter,  often  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  every  one  has  noticed  by  viewing  a  sunbeam  in  a 
darkened  room.  Among  these  motes  in  an  occupied  room,  the  micro- 
scope discovers  ve<;ctable  debris  and  various  animal  substances,  as  frag- 
ments of  epidermic  cells. 

Eulenberg  discovered  many  animal  and  vegetable  fragments  and  forms 
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in  the  air  which  he  examined,  some  of  them  evidently  having  been  wafted 
from  long  distances.  The  air  of  the  city  contains  a  vastly  greater 
quantity  of  these  organic  particles  than  the  air  of  the  country,  as  is  evl- 
dent  from  the  dust  which  is  incessantly  settling  on  furniture,  and  the  dirt 
which  gathers  in  neglected  and  unfrequented  streets  and  lanes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

These  many  impurities,  solid  and  gaseous,  in  the  air  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  countless  monads,  vibriones,  and  bacteria,  just  visible 
under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  which  spring  into  existence  wher- 
ever decomposition  is  going  on,  afford  suflScient  explanation  of  the 
greater  insalubrity  of  the  city  than  of  the  country.  Precisely  in  what 
way  impurities  in  the  air  cause  infantile  diarrhoea  is  not  known,  though 
there  are  so  many  striking  examples  of  the  fact.  Murchision  states  that 
twenty  out  of  twenty-five  boys  in  a  school-room  were  affected  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging  from  inhaling  the  effluvia  from  the  contents  of  an  old 
drain  near  the  play-room.  Perhaps  the  gases  form  certain  combinationg 
in  the  system  which  are  purgative.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  of  these  gases,  is  believed  by  those  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  to  be  changed  into  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air,  and  we  know 
that  this  acid,  if  it  unite  with  a  potassium  or  sodium  base,  forms  a  purga- 
tive salt.  Medical  students  are  familiar  with  a  similar  fact,  that  the  fool 
air  of  a  dissecting-room  causes  diarrhoea,  gases  from  animal  decomposition 
being  sufficient  to  produce  it  in  those  otherwise  healthy. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  summer  diarrhoea  is  the  diet.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  every  year  fall  victims  to  this  malady  would 
doubtless  escape  if  the  feeding  were  exactly  proper.  The  foU  owing  fact* 
relating  to  this  subject  are  substantiated  by  the  experiences  of  each  fum- 
mer  :  Infants  weaned  before  the  proper  time  are  very  liable  to  the  sum- 
mer diarrhoea,  and  the  younger  the  infant  thus  artificially  fed  the  greater 
the  liability.  In  New  York  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants,  under  the 
age  of  six  months,  when  the  warm  weather  begins,  if  deprived  of  the 
breast-milk,  take  diarrhoea,  and  unless  removed  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  where  also  fresher  and  better  cow's  milk  can  be  obtained,  per- 
ish. Aware  of  these  facts,  the  managers  of  the  infant  and  foundling  asy- 
lums employ,  so  far  as  possible,  wet-nursing  for  the  infants  in  these  insti- 
tutions, although  it  greatly  increases  the  expense.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Health  Board  in  New  York,  when  the  air  in  and  around  the 
city  was  much  more  foul  than  at  present,  from  the  common  disregard  of 
sanitary  laws,  it  was  seldom  that  an  artificially  fed  infant  under  the  age  of 
six  or  even  ten  months,  residing  within  the  city  limits,  escaped  the  sum- 
mer diarrhoea.  So  fatal  was  this  malady  among  bottle-fed  infants  in 
those  days,  when  both  atmospheric  and  dietetic  causes  were  operative  in 
a  high  degree,  that  when  I  was  appointed  physician  to  the  foundlings, 
about  fifteen  years  since,  I  found  it  the  common  belief  among  the  nurses 


and  olLere,  tliat  kII  of  them  would  sooner  or  later  die.  One  waa  pointed 
out  as  H  cnriosily,  since  it  had  been  Beveral  months  in  the  institution,  and 
was  Btill  alive.  Siieh  mortality  was  remarkable,  for  llie  foundlings  of  the 
city  at  that  time  exceeded  one  thousand  annually.  They  were  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  pauper  women  in  the  almshouse,  who  were  mostly  old, 
infinn,  and  Githy  in  their  habits  and  apparel.  Their  beds,  in  which  the 
fonndlings  were  also  placed,  were  seldom  clean  and  properly  aired,  or 
washed,  and  under  the  beds  were  various  garments  and  utensils  which 
they  had  hronght  with  them,  as  their  possessions,  from  their  miserable 
abodes  in  the  city.  With  Huch  surroundings  the  air  which  these  infants 
breathed  night  and  day  was  obviously  totally  unfit,  while  the  diet  was  not 
less  unsuitable,  for  it  was  prepared  by  these  degradeil  women  from  such 
milk  and  farinaceons  food  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  furnished  the 
alniahouiic.  The  common  disease  of  these  fonndlings  was  diarrhcea,  and 
the  cause  of  the  frightful  loss  of  life  was  obviously  both  dietetic  and 
atmospheric. 

Such  waste  of  life  was  the  legitimate  resnlt  of  the  conditions,  for  it  oc- 
cnrred  under  a  law  of  general  applicability  that  whenever  the  diet  is  im- 
proper and  the  air  foul,  infanta  pine  away  and  die.  What  occurred  with 
these  foundlings  is  repeated  cvory  summer  in  the  domiciles  of  the  city 
poor,  wherever  infants  arc  improperly  fed,  and  the  air  which  they  breathe 
is  loaded  with  poisonous  gases,  produced  by  overcrowding  or  the  pro- 
longed action  of  atmospheric  heat  on  the  decaying  organic  Hubstances. 

Dietetic  errors  by  which  diarrhixa  is  prodnced,  and  if  they  are  repeated 
intestinal  catarrh  results,  are  nutueroue.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  relating  to  diet,  for  a  statement  of  the  kind  and  variety  of  food 
vhich  is  suitable  for  different  ages  in  infancy  and  childhood,  departure 
from  which  is  apt  to  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  and  therefore  to  act 
M  a  potent  cause  of  the  malady  which  we  are  now  considering. 

But  there  is  one  dietetic  cause  of  infantile  diarrhtea  operating  not  only 
in  the  hot  months,  but  at  other  times  also,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  our  remarks  on  non- 
inflammatoTV  diarrhoea.  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  too  frequent  and  too  prolonged  nursing,  even  when  there 
is  no  fault  in  the  milk,  is  a  common  cause  of  diarrhita.  Infants  some- 
times ovemurse,  and  they  may  or  may  not  vomit  the  surplus  food.  If 
they  do  not,  the  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  digested  undergoes  fer- 
mentative changes,  becomes  an  irritant,  and  causes  green  and  too  frequent 
stools,  which  contain  particles  of  undigested  casein,  and  other  ingredients 
of  milk.  If  such  infanta  fret,  as  they  often  do,  from  indigestion,  they  are 
applied  stilt  more  frequently  to  the  breast.  Gases  and  acids  form  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  thus  pro- 
duced, intestinal  catarrh  may  result.  Too  frequent  feeding  with  artificial 
food  often  produces  the  same  result. 
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In  these  various  ways  dietetic  errors  operate  as  the  second  factor  in  the 
causation  of  the  summer  diarrhcea,  and  they  are  not  infrequently  the  im- 
mediate exciting  cause. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  dentition  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infan- 
tile diarrhcBa,  whether  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory.  There  is,  in. 
deed,  great  liability  to  this  disease  during  the  period  of  dental  evolution. 
The  following  statistics,  which  were  mostly  collected  during  my  tern  of 
service  in  one  of  the  city  dispensaries,  and  which  comprise  all  the  cases  of 
diarrhoBa  under  the  age  of  about  five  years  which  were  brought  into  that 
institution  for  treatment  during  the  summer  months  of  my  attendance, 
show  the  preponderance  of  cases  in  the  time  of  teething.  The  diarrhcea 
in  most  of  these  patients  was  evidently  inflammatory. 

stage  of  Dentition.  Number  of  Ciaei. 

No  teeth 47 

Cutting  incisors, 106 

"       anterior  molars, 41 

"        canines, 40 

"       last  molars,          .......  20 

Having  all  the  teeth, 28 

Total, 382 

It  is  seen  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  above  cases  occaired 
during  dental  evolution,  yet  in  a  certain  proportion,  about  one  in  four, 
teething  could  not  operate  as  a  cause.  My  own  opinion  is  that  dentition 
does  not  sustain  any  causal  relation  to  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  infancy,  or 
if  any  it  is  indirect  and  unimportant. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infants  is 
the  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  crypts  and  follicles.  This  devel- 
opment, which  increases  the  liability  to  organic  diseases  of  the  intestines, 
is  coincident  with  dentition.  Another  important  cause  remains  to  be 
notified,  namely,  weaning.  Weaning  is  a  subject  to  which  less  attention 
is  given  than  its  importance  demands.  The  summer  succeeding  the 
change  of  diet  is  always  in  the  city  a  time  of  great  danger  to  the  infant 
from  diarrha'al  affections.  Mothers  uniformly  speak  with  dread  of  the 
second  summer.  In  this  city,  nearly  every  infant  taken  from  the  breast 
between  the  months  of  April  and  October  very  soon  becomes  affected 
with  diarrhcea  which,  if  not  inflammatory  in  its  commencement,  soon  be- 
comes such.  Weaning  in  the  cool  months  involves  less  danger,  but  even 
then  the  succeeding  summer  is  one  of  peril.  I  have  memoranda  of  the 
time  of  weaning  in  forty  six  infants  who  were  affected  with  diarrhoea  ap- 
parently from  its  duration  and  obstinacy  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

Weaned  in  spring  or  summer,    ....    35 
"       '*  autumn  or  winter,         ...        11 
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The  reader  is  referred,  for  other  particulars  in  reference  to  weaning,  to 
the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  above  facts  and  statistics,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  suflSce 
to  show  the  causative  relation  of  foul  atmosphere  and  injudicious  feeding 
to  the  intestinal  inflammation  Of  infancy. 

This  catarrh  also  occurs  as  a  complication  of  certain  diseases,  especiallj 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  in  measles  and  scar- 
latina there  is  often  mild  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
coexisting  with  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  and  disappearing  with  it.  But 
in  a  proportion  of  cases,  most  frequently  in  measles,  a  more  intense  in- 
flammation arises,  constituting  a  serious  complication.  The  peculiar  in- 
testinal catarrh  in  typhoid  fever  is  well  known. 

Age. — My  observations  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  this  disease 
occurs  were  made  in  the  summer  months,  and,  therefore,  relate  to  the 
summer  epidemic.  The  cases  embraced  in  the  following  table  were 
nearly  all  observed  between  the  months  of  May  and  October  inclusive  : 

Age.  Number  of  Cases. 

5  months  or  under, 58 

From  5  months  to  12, .212 

"  12        ••      •     18, 174 

•'  18        ••  24 93 

•'  24        "  36 36 

Total, 573 

This  table  shows  that  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  less  lia- 
ble to  entero- colitis  than  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years. 
The  small  comparative  number,  however,  affected  under  the  age  of  six 
months,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  infants  under  this  age 
were  wet-nursed.  Observations  made  in  the  institutions  of  this  city  in 
which  foundlings  are  received  show  that,  the  younger  the  infant  is,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  be  affected  with  this  disease,  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  and  diet.  Thus,  in  the  New  York  Infant  Hospital, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  wet-nursing,  a  large  proportion  of  the  foundlings 
received  died  of  well-marked  entero-colitis  in  the  first  and  second  months, 
and  very  few  lived  till  the  age  of  six  months.  A  similar  fact  was  ob- 
served in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  Bloomingdalc.*  During  my 
term  of  service  in  this  institution  I  preserved  notes  of  forty-nine  fatal 
cases,  which  I  diagnosticated  entero-colitis,  and  in  many  of  which  post- 
mortem examinations  were  made.  Of  these  cases  eighteen  were  one  month 
old  or  under,  fifteen  from  one  month  to  three,  eight  from  three  to  six, 
and  only  eight  over  the  age  of  six  months. 

*  This  institution  was  discontinued  within  a  year  after  its  estahlishment,  all 
connected  with  it  becoming  discouraged  from  the  great  mortality  of  the  found- 
lings, who  were  chiefly  bottle-fed. 
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Symptoms. — Intestinal  catarrh  in  tlie  infant  is  announced  by  the  occur. 
rence  of  lassitude,  febrile  movement,  and  perhaps  fretfulness,  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  thinner  than  in  health,  and  their 
color  is  yellow,  brown,  or  green.  Infants  having  a  milk  diet  are  apt  to 
pass  green  and  acid  stools  containing  particles  of  undigested  casein. 

The  tongue  in  the  commencement  of  this  malady  is  moist  and  covered 
with  a  light  fur.     At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  may  be  moist,  but  is  often 
dry,   and  in  dangerous  forms   of   the  malady  accompanied  by  prostra- 
tion, the  buccal  surface  is  red,  the  gums  more  or  less  swollen  and  some- 
times ulcerated.     Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom,  commencing  in  some 
cases  early,  but  in  others  not  till  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  a  few  days. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  a  symptom  of  indigestion  produced  by  the 
imperfectly  digested  or  fermented  and  acid  food  in  the  stomach.     Occur- 
ring at  a  late  period  it  may  have  a  cerebral  origin  from  commencing  tpu- 
rious  hydrocephalus,  or  it  may  be  due  to  impaired  function  of  the  kidneys 
in  consequence  of  which  urea  is  retained  in  the  system,  and  is  excreted  in 
the  stomach.     The  matter  vomited,  when  the  vomiting  is  due  to  irritat- 
ing substances  in  the  stomach,  has  a  sour  odor,  and  produces  a  decidedly 
acid  reaction  with  the   appropriate  tests.     It  contains  coagulated  casein, 
and  undigested  particles  of  whatever  food  has  been  given.     I  found  from 
observations  made  in  1863  and  1864,  in  reference  to  the  summer  intesti- 
nal catarrh  of  infants,  that  vomiting  commenced  in  less  than  one  week 
after  the  diarrhcea,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  observed  in  those 
years. 

The  stools  sometimes  continue  during  the  whole  coarse  of  the  malady 
of  nearly  the  same  character  as  at  first.  In  other  patients  they  vary  in 
color  and  consistence  at  different  periods,  this  change  being  due  partly  to 
the  nature  of  the  food.  In  the  same  case  they  may  be  brown  and  offen- 
sive at  one  time,  green  like  mashed  vegetables  at  another,  and  again  they 
may  contain  masses  of  a  putty-like  appearance,  the  partly  digested  casein. 
They  may  consist  largely  of  mucus,  with  or  without  blood,  such  stools 
indicating  a  predominance  of  inflammation  in  the  colon.  The  mahidy, 
which  Barrier  designated  mucous  diarrhoea,  is  chiefly  a  colitis.  The 
stools  are  sometimes  yellow  when  passed,  but  become  green  by  exposure  ^ 
to  the  air,  or  from  chemical  reaction  due  to  admixture  with  the  urine. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  stools  in  entero-colitis  is  interesting.^  - 
Aside  from  undigested  casein,  I  have  found  unaltered  fibres  of  meat,  cryt 
tallinc  formations,  epithelial  cells,  single  or  arranged  regularly  in  clust 
as  if  detached  from  the  villi,  mucus,  sometimes  blood,  and,  in  one 
an  appearance  resembling  three  or  four  crypts  of  Liebcrkuhn  united, 
the  stools  are  green,  colored  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly 
are  also  seen  with  the  microscope.     The  microscopic  elements,  then, 
the  excrementitious  substances,  particles  of  undigested  food,  inflammatiO|.p 
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products,  and  epithelial  ceUs  or   fragments  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
ihrown  off  by  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  pulse  in  entero-colitis  is  accelerated.  There  is,  frequently,  in- 
creased heat  of  surface  in  the  commencement,  but,  as  the  disease  con- 
inues,  the  vital  powers  soon  become  reduced,  and  the  surface  is  either  of 
ihe  natural  temperature  or  cool.  As  death  approaches,  the  pulse  grad- 
lally  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  extremities,  sometimes 
Por  hours  before  life  is  extinct,  have  a  cadaverous  pallor  and  coldness. 
rhe  skin,  in  intestinal  inflammation,  is  generally  dry,  and  the  urinary 
secretion  diminished.  In  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  attended  by  fre- 
quent evacuations  from  the  bowels,  the  infant  does  not  pass  its  urine 
jftener  than  once  or  twice  daily.  Tlie  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and 
tddneys  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  inflammation.  The  advanced 
itages  of  entero-colitis  are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  two  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, namely,  erythema  between  the  thighs,  probably  produced  by  the 
ncid  and  irritating  character  of  the  stools,  and  boils  upon  the  forehead 
ind  scalp.  The  latter  sometimes  extend  down  to  the  pericranium,  and 
leave  permanent  depressed  cicatrices.  The  external  irritation  caused  by 
^e  furuncular  affection  has  often  seemed  to  me  conservative,  as  it  occurs 
it  the  time  when  there  is  danger  from  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
serous  effusion.  When  entero-colitis  is  protracted,  and  the  patient  is 
much  reduced,  remaining  constantly  in  the  recumbent  position,  except 
when  held  m  the  arms  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  another  symptom  fre. 
qaently  arises,  namely,  a  dry  cough,  which  continues  till  the  close  of  life, 
if  the  case  be  fatal,  and  subsides  slowly  if  the  disease  terminate  favor- 
ably. The  complication  which  gives  rise  to  this  symptom  will  be  consid- 
ered hereafter.  As  death  approaches,  the  infant  sometimes  becomes 
more  fretful ;  it  turns  peevishly  from  playthings,  rolls  its  head,  or  the 
head  has  an  unsteady  movement ;  and  often  the  stomach  becomes  more 
iiritable.  The  experienced  physician  rightly  interprets  these  symptoms 
BB  the  forerunner  of  cerebral  accidents.  In  other  cases  there  is  too  great 
prostration  even  for  the  exhibition  of  restlessness,  and  the  patient  lies 
quiet.  As  death  approaches  the  infant  becomes  drowsy.  The  limbs  are 
cool.  It  refuses  to  nurse,  or,  if  spoon-fed,  takes  nutriment  apparently 
vrithout  relish.  The  pupils  are  contracted,  and  insensible  to  light.  The 
ayes  are  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  occasionally  collects  between 
^e  lids.  The  stools  are  less  frequent,  and  the  vomiting,  if  previously 
present,  ceases.     Death  occurs  quietly. 

Sometimes,  however,  convulsive  movements  precede  death,  generally 
slight,  as  of  one  arm,  or  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  Ursemia  may  be  the 
unmediate  cause  of  death  in  certain  cases. 

In  chronic  entero-colitis  there  is  extreme  emaciation  for  a  considerable 
fcime  before  death.     The  skin  of  the  extremities  lies  in  wrinkles  ;  the 
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jointSy  from  contrast,  appear  enlarged,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  elongated  * 
the  angular  projections  of  the  bones  are  prominent.  The  hoUownees  of 
the  cheeks  and  eyes  causes  the  infant  to  appear  much  older  than  it  reiUy 
is.     Death  occurs  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  above  description  applies  to  infantile  entero-colitis,  as  it  so  f re- 
qnently  occurs  in  the  cities.  It  is  sometimes  much  more  violent,  attended 
by  much  greater  febrile  reaction,  and  is  more  speedily  fatal.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  it  is  due  to  the  impression  of  cold  ;  such  cases  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  winter  months,  in  the  country  as  well  as  city. 

Instead  of  the  mild  and  gradual  commencement  which  I  have  described, 
infantile  entero-colitis  may  be  produced  by  violent  symptoms — a  tme 
cholera  morbus  in  which  vomiting  and  purging,  more  or  less  severe,  pre- 
cede the  inflammation.  Among  my  records  are  cases  which  commenced 
in  the  summer  season  from  eating  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  and 
cheese  ;  the  choleraic  symptoms  produced  by  these  indigestible  substances 
ending  in  protracted  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Billard  says  :  "  In  eighty  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines  that  I  examined  with  great  care,  there  were  thirty 
of  entero-colitis,  thirty-six  of  enteritis,  and  fourteen  of  colitis.'*  M. 
Legendre,  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  diarrhoea,  found  colitis  alone  in  nine, 
and  in  the  cases  in  which  enteritis  occurred,  colitis  was  also  present 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  in  certain  rare  instances  almost  the  entire 
digestive  tube  is  affected  ;  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  principal  lesion  is 
found  in  the  small  intestines,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  intestine 
is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  most  frequently  and  intensely 
inflamed.  Billard  describes  four  kinds  of  intestinal  phlegmasia  :  first, 
erythematic  ;  second,  with  altered  secretion  ;  third,  follicular  ;  fourth, 
with  disorganization  of  tissue.  In  some  of  the  best  works  on  diseases  of 
children,  published  subsequently  to  that  of  Billard,  different  forms  of  in- 
flammation arc  described,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
anatomical  changes,  as  ulceration  or  softening.  Practically  little  is  gained 
by  such  a  division  of  the  general  disease,  and  the  lesions  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  division  are  often  merely  the  result  of  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, simple  or  catarrhal,  inflammation.  I  have  records  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  eighty-two  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the 
infant.  Eleven  of  these  occurred  in  private  or  dispensary  practice  ;  about 
fifty  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Infant 
Asylum.  Since  preserving  these  records,  I  have  witnessed  a  larger  num- 
ber of  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  died  of  this  disease,  chiefly 
in  the  institutions,  and  the  lesions  corresponded  in  general  with  those^ 

already  observed.     The  question  may  properly  be  asked,  Can  infliLmfipf^ 

tory  hypersemia  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  be  distingaished  froKs 
simple  congestion  if  there  be  no  ulceration  and  no  appreciable  thickening 
of  the  intestine  ?     This  is  sometimes  diflUcult,  and  it  is  possible  that  ocea- 
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sionally  I  have  recorded  as  inflammatory  what  was  simply  a  congestive 
lesion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  incorporated  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  cases  to  vitiate  the  statistics.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  autopsies 
there  was  manifest  thickening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  other 
unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  eighty-two  cases  : 

The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  embracing  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  was  found  inflamed  in  twelve  cases.  It  was  free  from  inflamma- 
tion, and  of  a  pale  color,  in  fifty-one  cases.  The  ileum  was  inflamed  in 
forty-nine  cases,  and  the  csecal  portion,  including  the  ileo-csecal  valve, 
was  the  part  in  which  the  inflammation  was  uniformly  most  intense,  and  to 
which  it  was  often  confined.  In  sixteen  cases  there  was  no  ileitis,  and  in 
thirteen  no  enteritis  whatever.  Therefore,  the  ileum  was  inflamed  in  all 
but  three  of  the  cases  of  enteritis,  in  which  the  records  give  the  exact 
location  of  the  disease.  In  fourteen  cases  vascularity  was  observed  in 
streaks  or  in  patches,  or  simple  arborescence  in  some  part  of  the  small  in- 
testines, the  records  not  stating  its  exact  location. 

In  most  cases  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  perceptibly  thickened. 
Occasionally,  especially  if  the  vascularity  were  slight,  the  thickening  was 
scarcely  appreciable.  In  one  case  there  was  so  much  thickening  of  the 
ileum  next  to  the  ileo-crecal  valve  that  the  mucous  coat  appeared  as  if 
closely  studded  with  small  warts.  Ulcers  of  small  size  were  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  in  five  cases.  These  ulcers  in 
one  case  were  in  the  jejunum,  in  two  in  the  ileum,  and  in  two  in  both 
these  divisions  of  the  intestine.  They  were  for  the  most  part  quite  super- 
ficial, and  circular  or  oval. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  records  that  the  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
most  frequently  inflamed  was  the  ileum.  The  inflammation  usually  affected 
the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  extended  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  along 
the  small  intestine.  In  general,  when  inflammatory  patches  were  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  those  in  the  ileum  nearest  the 
ileo-caecal  valve  presented  the  greatest  vascularity  and  thickening.  Bil- 
lard  noticed  in  his  cases  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum ,  and  the  consequent  thickening  of  the 
ileo-csBcal  valve,  and  conjectured  that  the  vomiting  so  common  and  obsti- 
nate in  enteritis  might  be  due  to  obstruction  at  the  ileo-csscal  orifice  in 
consequence  of  this  thickening.  I  have  often  seen  the  orifice  reduced  to 
a  very  small  size  from  the  hyperaemia  and  thickening  of  the  valve,  but 
have  not  seen  any  accumulation  above  it  or  other  evidence  of  obstruction. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  softened  in  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  of 
the  submucous  connective  tissue  were  injected,  and  this  tissue  infiltrated. 
The  softening  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  the  firmness  of  its  attachment  to 
the  parts  underneath,  varied  considerably  in  different  specimrns.     I  waa 
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able,  in  crises  in  which  there  was  softening,  to  detach  readily  the  mucoos 
coat  with  the  nail  or  back  of  the  scalpel,  within  so  short  a  period  after 
death  that  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  consistence  could  not  have 
been  cadaveric. 

The  infants  in  whom  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented  the  inflam- 
matory lesions  were,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  there  was  hyperemia  of  the  gastric  macous 
membrane,  and  in  some  also  stomatitis. 

In  all  the  cases  except  one,  namely,  in  eighty-one,  lesions  were  present,  in- 
dicating inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  In  thirty, 
nine,  the  catarrh  extended  over  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  extent  of  this 
portion  of  the  intestine  ;  in  fourteen,  it  was  confined  to  the  descending 
portion  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  ;  in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  records 
state  that  colitis  was  present,  but  its  exact  location  was  not  mentioned. 
In  eighteen  of  the  examinations,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was 
found  ulcerated.  According  to  these  statistics,  therefore,  colitis  is  present 
in  nearly  every  case  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy,  and  in  a  laige 
proportion  of  cases  also  ileitis.  The  portion  of  the  colon  which  is  most 
frequently  inflamed  is  that  in  and  inmiediately  above  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
If  the  colitis  affect  other  portions  also,  it  is.  nevertheless  in  this  part  that 
we  find  the  most  marked  inflammatory  lesions. 

The  solitary  glands,  both  of  the  lai^e  and  snaall  intestines,  and  Peyer's 
patches,  are  involved  in  most  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Even  in  non-in- 
flammatory diarrhoea  they  become  tumefied,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible 
and  somewhat  elevated.  In  entero-colitis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
present  different  appearances,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
inflammation.  In  recent  cases,  and  in  parts  of  the  intestine  where  the  in- 
flammatory action  has  been  mild,  there  is  often  no  perceptible  change  of 
these  glands  except  slight  enlargement  with  vascularity.  This  enlaige- 
ment  is  most  apparent  if  the  intestine  be  viewed  by  transmitted  li^t, 
when  not  only  the  glands  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  but  their  central  diA 
points  are  quite  distinct.  If  a  higher  grade  of  inflammation,  or  inflamma- 
tion more  protracted  have  occurred,  the  volume  of  the  solitary  foUicles  is  so 
increased  that  they  rise  above  the  common  level  and  present  a  papillary 
appearance.     Peyer*s  patches  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  thickened. 

The  enlargement  of  these  glands  is  due  to  hyperplasia,  namely,  an 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  elementary  cells.  The  ulceration  in 
the  cases  which  I  have  examined  appeared  to  be  primarily  and  chiefly  fol- 
licular. While  some  of  the  solitary  glands  in  a  specimen  were  found  sim- 
ply tumefied,  others  were  slightly  ulcerated,  and  others  still  nearly  or 
quite  destroyed.  The  ulcers  were  usually  from  one  to  three  lines  in 
diameter,  circular  or  oval,  with  edges  a  little  raised,  and  red.  They 
resembled  in  appearance  the  ulcers  in  follicular  stomatitis.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  seen  small  coagula  of  blood  in  the  ulcers,  and  I  have  also 
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Been  ulcers  which  have  evidently  been  laiver,  having  partially  healed. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  ulcers  was  in  the  deauonding  i:olon.  Thej-  were 
either  found  in  this  portiun  of  the  intestine  only,  or,  if  oecurring  else- 
where, they  were  here  most  abundant. 

Those  in  wliom  I  have  found  ulcere  have  been  ordinarily  over  the  age 
of  ail  months,  which  is  the  time  when  there  is  greatest  development  and 
activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus.  In  none  of  the  cases  observed  by  tne 
were  Peyer's  patches  ulcerated,  though  generally  tumefied. 

In  cases  in  which  the  caput  coii  wa^  inflamed,  1  have  HoiDCtimes  found 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  also  injected  and 
thickened.  In  one  case  only  was  there  a  paeu do- membrane  upon  the  in- 
flamed surface.  This  was  in  the  descending  colon,  and  it  was  thin  like  a 
film.  The  rectum  preBcnted  no  inflammatory  or  other  lesions,  or  but 
slight  lesions  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  colon.  Oft«n,  when  there 
was  almost  general  colitis,  the  rectum  was  found  of  a  pale  color,  or  but 
slightly  vascular.  This  may  explain  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  tenes- 
mus in  infantile  entero -colitis.  The  amount  of  mucus  secreted  from  the 
intestinal  surfuce  in  this  disease  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal 
quantity.  It  often  forms  a  layer  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines, and  appears  in  the  stools,  mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  some- 
times with  blood  or  pus.  If  the  quantity  of  mucus  appearing  in  the 
stools  be  considerable,  this  form  of  intestinal  catarrh  has  sometimes  been 
deugnated  mucous  diarrhcea,  or  mucous  disease  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  ■ 
to  me  suflrcienl  reason,  cither  anatomical  or  clinical,  for  considering  it  a 
distinct  malady. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  ordinarily  enlarged,  unless  in  very  young 
infants.  They  are  frequently  found  as  large  as  a  large  pea,  or  even  larger, 
Bnd  of  a  light  color,  from  the  ansemic  state  of  the  infant.  In  exceptional 
instances  certain  of  them  are  found  to  have  undergone  cheesy  degenera- 
tion. The  enlargement  of  these  glands,  like  that  of  the  solitary  follicles 
and  Peyer's  patches,  occurs  from  hyperplasia.  The  condition  of  the 
stomach  was  recorded  in  sixty-nine  cases.  In  forty-two  it  was  healthy  ; 
in  seventeen  red.  apparently  inflamed  ;  in  seven  of  a  pink  color  ;  in  three 
it  contained  ulcers  which  were  probably  cadaveric.  The  usual  healthy 
condition  of  the  stomach  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  frequent  vomiting,  in  intestinal  catarrh,  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that 
stomatitis  is  also  a  common  complication  in  protracted  and  grave  cases, 
aecompanied  by  sponf^ness  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  if  pressed  or 
mbbed.  The  buccal  surface  in  these  cases  is  more  vascular  than  natural, 
and,  if  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced,  superficial  ulceration  is  not 
infreqnent,  especially  of  the  gums.  In  infants  under  the  age  of  three  or 
fonr  months,  cesophngitis  is  also  a  common  accompaniment  of  entero- 

Thrush,  though  a  frequent  complication  under  the  age  of  three  or  foor 
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months,  is  rare  in  older  infants.  Thrush^  in  infants  over  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  months,  occurring  in  connection  with  intestinal  inflammation, 
is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  indicating  a  gravity  of  the  intestbal 
disease  which  commonly  eventuates  in  death. 

An  opinion  exists  in  the  profession  that  the  liver  is  in  fault  in  this 
disease,  especially  in  that  form  of  it  which  I  have  described  as  a  sum- 
mer epidemic  of  the  cities.  This  opinion  is,  probably,  less  prevalent  than 
formerly,  but  is  still  held  by  many,  and  it  influences  the  choice  of  thera- 
peutic agents. 

I  have  notes  of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  thirty-two  fatal 
cases  of  the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  season.  Nothing  coald 
be  seen  in  these  examinations  that  indicated  any  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ.  The  size  of  the  liver  was  in  some  cases  very  different 
in  those  of  about  the  same  age,  but  probably  there  was  no  greater  differ- 
ence than  usually  obtains  among  glandular  organs  within  the  limits  of 
health.  The  following  table  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  twenty  cases 
in  which  the  weight  of  this  organ  and  the  age  of  the  patient  are  recorded : 
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I  do  not  have  access  to  tables  giving  the  weight  of  the  healthy  li?er  at 
different  ages,  but  in  none  of  the  above  examinations  did  the  size  or  the 
weight  seem  to  me  to  be  above  the  healthy  standard,  except  in  one,  in 
which  this  organ  was  quite  fatty.  But  in  this  case  the  degeneration  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver  were  doubtless  due  to  tuberculosis. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  was  examined  microscopically,  and  the 
only  fact  worthy  of  note  observed  was  its  variable  amount  of  fattj  mat- 
ter. Sometimes  this  was  in  excess,  sometimes  in  moderate  quantity  or 
rather  deficient,  and  sometimes  in  greater  amount  in  one  portion  of  the 
organ  than  in  another. 

The  prevalent  belief,  then,  that  the  liver  is  greatly  affected  in  the 
summer  epidemic  of  entero-colitis,  receives  no  corroboration  from  the  in- 
spection of  this  organ.  The  only  pathological  state  (if  it  be  such)  ob- 
served in  it  relates  to  the  amount  of  oUy  matter,  and  this  obviooalj 
requires  no  special  treatment. 

The  cutaneous  affections  complicating  entero-colitis  have  already  been 
alluded  to. 
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Frequently  at  post-morteiu  examiaaticitig  of  infants  who  have  died  of 
iDt«stiDal  catarrh,  intnssusceptions  are  found  io  the  small  intestinos. 
Theae  probably  in  general  occur  at  the  lAoment  of,  or  not  long  before, 
death,  as  they  are  small  and  readily  reduced,  but  I  have  in  a  few  instauces 
found  intussuaceptions  which  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  or  mora  of 
intestine  without  being  reduced,  and  which,  from  lieing  in  their  interior 
more  vascular  than  the  contiguous  membrane  either  above  or  below,  prob- 
ably occurred  some  hours,  possibly  days,  before  death,  but,  being  suffi- 
ciently pervious  to  allow  the  food  to  pass,  symptoms  of  obstruction  were 
absent. 

It  has  been  said,  in  speaking  of  the  symptoms,  that  a  cough  is  common 
in  protracted  ontcro- colitis  when  the  vital  powers  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  circulation  is  feeble.  From  the  great  emaciation  and  the  character  of 
the  congh,  the  physician  as  well  as  friends  is  very  apt  to  suspect  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercles.  But  tuberculosis  is  quite  exceptional  in  these  cases.  I 
have,  as  stated  above,  records  of  eighty-two  post-mortem  examinations  of 
infants  who  died  of  entcro -colitis  in  the  summer  months,  and  tubercles 
were  found  in  only  one  case.  The  cough  was  due  to  solidification  of  the 
posterior  and  dependent  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The  mode  in 
which  this  solidili cation  of  the  lung  {hypostatic  pneumonia)  occurs  and 
its  character  are  treated  of  in  our  remarks  on  disease  of  the  respiratory 
D^ans. 

In  the  cases  of  cntero-colitis  which  were  complicated  with  this  state  of 
the  lungs,  I  have  not  usually  found  enough  of  the  lung-tissue  involved  to 
make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  sound  on  percussion.  Its  extent 
of  solidili  cation  was  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  fre- 
quently not  more  than  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  id  an  antero- posterior 
direction,  although  it  embraced  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  oi^an. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  interesting  to 
the  pathologist.  When  the  disease  is  protracted,  this  organ  wastes  like 
the  body  and  limbs.  In  the  young  infant,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  are 
still  ununited,  tlie  occipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal  become  depressed 
in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  brain-substance,  so  that  the  cranium  is  quite 
uneven.  In  older  children  with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous 
eSasion  occurs  according  to  the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size 
of  the  encephalon.  The  effusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain,  t^xtend- 
ing  on  each  side  over  the  convolutions  from  the  base  to  the  vertex.  The 
quantity  of  serum  varies  from  one  or  two  drachma  to  an  ounce,  or  even 
more.  The  serous  effusion  is  associated  with  passive  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  cranial  sinuses,  and  this  pathological  state  when  sufli- 
uiunt  to  produce  symptoma,  occora  in  the  commou  form  of  spurious  hy- 
drocephaius. 

The  following  is  a  cnmmon  example  : 
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In  December,  1877,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  infant,  aged  seven 
months,  just  admitted  into  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  with  sus- 
pected brain  disease.  Its  previous  history  had  not  been  ascertained  ;  itg 
pupils  reacted  feebly  by  light,  and  its  head  constantly  rotated  from  side 
to  side.  The  diagnosis  was  easy  from  the  symptoms,  for  its  wasted  state, 
and  sunken  eyes,  without  any  marked  pulmonary  symptoms,  indicated 
protracted  intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  depressed  anterior  fontanelle,  showed 
that  the  brain  disease  could  not  be  an  inflammation  either  meningeal  or 
cerebral.  It  was  obvious  that  the  anatomical  state  of  the  brain,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  was  present.  At  the  autopsy  on  the  following  day, 
the  lesions  of  severe  protracted  intestinal  catarrh  were  found.  The  large 
intestine  especially  was  thickened,  and  its  mucous  surface  rough  and  un- 
even from  proliferation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  sub-mucosa,  which 
had  evidently  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time.  The  portions  of  the 
surface  which  were  roughened  by  this  proliferation  presented  a  dusky-red 
color.  On  opening  the  cranial  cavity  about  one  ounce  of  serum  escaped^ 
which  had  been  effused  between  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
meninges.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  which  was  uppermost  in 
the  position  in  which  the  child  had  been  in  the  crib,  appeared  normal, 
but  the  veins  and  capillaries  in  the  posterior  or  depending  portion  were 
engorged  with  dark  blood.  The  base  of  the  brain  did  not  present  any 
inflammatory  lesion.  The  cranial  sinuses  were  also  distended  with  dark 
blood  and  clots  ;  a  long  white  clot  was  drawn  out  from  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  being,  from  its  color  and  firmness,  in  all  probability,  ante-mortem; 
the  presence  of  which,  whatever  the  condition  otherwise,  obviously  ren- 
dered recovery  impossible. 

Diagnosis. — Persistent  diarrhoea,  with  elevation  of  temperature,  indi- 
cates intestinal  catarrh.  Abdominal  tenderness,  which  is  so  important  a 
diagnostic  symptom  in  the  adult,  is  generally  absent  in  the  infant,  or,  if 
present,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  from 
the  symptoms,  what  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  chiefly  invoked  in  the 
catarrh,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  colon,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  if  the  patient  be  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  The 
presence  of  mucus,  or  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  in  the  stools,  shows 
predominance  of  colitis. 

Prognosis. — Though  intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
infantile  maladies,  still,  by  proper  hygienic  measures  and  a  judicious  selec- 
tion and  use  of  medicines,  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected  may  he 
saved.  This  inflammation  and  most  of  its  complications  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  may  have  reasonable  hope  that  the  infant  will  recover  if 
suitable  measures  are  employed  sufficiently  early.  Many  do  recover  from 
a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness  which,  occurring  in  any  other  patho- 
logical state,  would  be  almost  necessarily  fatal.  The  most  unfavorable 
symptoms  in  this  disease,  except  those  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  col- 
lapse, arise  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  Rolling  the  head,  squinting,  fee- 
ble action  of  the  pupils,  spasmodic  or  irregular  movements  of  the  limbs, 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death.  There  are  many  facts  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  prognosis.     The  age  of  the  in- 
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faDt,  the  time  in  the  year,  the  BarroundiDgSy  especially  in  reference  to  the 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  present 
state  of  the  patient. 

Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  might,  in  many  instances,  be  pre- 
vented by  judicious  measures.  Especially  is  it  preventable  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  dietetic.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapters  on  weaning  and  artificial  feeding,  for  facts  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  physician  in  many  instances  is  not 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  alimentation  of  the  infant,  or  the  time  and 
manner  of  weaning,  or  other  important  matters  of  regimen,  until  diarrhcea, 
inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory,  is  established  ;  his  purpose  is  then 
not  to  prevent,  but  to  cure. 

Treatment.  Regimenal  Measures, — The  infant  with  intestinal  catarrh 
is  thirsty,  and  is,  therefore,  apt  to  take  more  nutriment,  in  the  liquid 
form,  than  it  requires.  If  nursing  it  craves  the  breast,  or  if  weaned  craves 
the  bottle  at  short  intervals,  but  no  more  nutriment  should  be  allowed 
than  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  patient,  since  an  amount  of  food 
which  cannot  be  fully  digested  undergoes  fermentative  changes  and  be- 
comes an  irritant  to  the  intestines.  The  infant  should,  therefore,  take  its 
food  in  proper  quantity  and  at  proper  intervals,  and  if  it  be  thirsty,  it 
should  take  a  little  gum  water  or  light  barley  water,  or  a  little  cold  water, 
in  the  intervals.  But  exhaustion  should  be  guarded  against,  and  while 
the  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating,  it  should  be  nutritious. 

As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh,  when  not  produced  by 
exposure  to  cold,  is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating  food,  it 
is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  food  should  be  of  suitable 
nature,  properly  prepared,  and  given  in  proper  quantity.  This  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  catarrh  of  the  summer  months,  the  cause  of 
which  is  largely  dietetic.  To  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  even 
under  that  of  fifteen  months,  no  food  is  so  suitable  as  the  breast- milk, 
and  one  affected  with  the  '*  summer  complaint,''  and  remaining  in  the  city, 
will  not  in  general  do  well  unless  it  obtain  the  milk  either  of  its  mother 
or  a  wet-nurse.  Many  are  the  instances,  every  summer,  in  New  York 
City,  in  which  the  diarrhoea  continues  in  spite  of  all  other  measures, 
hygienic  and  medicinal,  till  a  wet-nurse  is  employed,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  changed  diet  there  is  rapid  and  complete  restoration  to  health  from 
a  state  of  emaciation  and  weakness. 

But  if  the  mother's  milk  fail  or  become  unsuitable  on  account  of  ill- 
health  or  pregnancy,  and  in  consequence  of  family  circumstances  a  wet- 
nurse  cannot  be  employed,  the  important  and  difficult  duty  devolves  upon 
the  physician  of  deciding  what  shall  be  the  diet.  The  bhops  contain  sev- 
eral kinds  of  infants'  food,  most  of  which  are  proprietary,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  prepared  and  the  materials  employed  are  kept  secret. 
A  physician  actuated  by  the  proper  spirit  will  not  recommend  a  food 
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whose  exact  composition  is  anknown,  or  the  materials  employed  in  the 
making  of  which  are  not  fully  stated,  especially  if  food  can  be  conven- 
iently prepared  by  the  family  which  is  equally  good. 

As  the  breast-milk  is  the  best  possible  food  in  cases  of  infantile  diar- 
rhoBa,  in  patients  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months,  the 
belief  is  reasonable  that  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  such  food  as  most 
nearly  resembles  it,  and  cow's  milk  or  goat's  milk,  when  fresh  and  of 
good  quality,  more  closely  approximates  to  it  in  its  ingredients  and 
chemical  character  than  any  of  the  artificial  preparations.  Besides  a  close 
observation  through  many  summers  has  convinced  me  that  bottle-fed 
infants,  as  a  rule,  do  better  if  a  part  at  least  of  their  food  be  the  milk  of 
oue  of  these  animals,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  artificial  feeding.  Great  care  is  requisite  that  the  food  be  of 
good  quality,  properly  diluted,  and  without  the  least  appreciable  ferment- 
ative change.  But  to  obtain  and  preserve  milk,  in  a  state  suitable  for 
use  by  night  and  day,  is  a  real  difficulty  in  a  large  city  whose  milk  snpplj 
is  received  only  once  in  twenty -four  hours,  and  from  remote  dairies. 
Condensed  milk  has  the  advantage  of  more  easy  preservation,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  largely  employed. 

Of  the  infants'  food  furnished  by  the  shops,  some  are  used  with  milk, 
as  the  imperial  granum,  and  Ridge's  and  others  with  water  only,  as  Nestle's, 
and  the  Anglo-Swiss  food  of  Cham,  Switzerland,  recently  introduced. 
But  no  one  of  these  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  nutritive  for  prolonged 
use,  so  that  milk  or  some  other  nutriment  is  required  in  addition  for 
the  proper  nutrition  of  the  infant.  Infants  often  do  well  for  a  time  on 
Ridge's  food  and  milk,  the  imperial  granum  and  milk,  Nestle's  food 
alternating  with  milk,  or  the  Anglo-Swiss  food  alternating  with  milk, 
but  in  most  instances,  sooner  or  later,  before  the  hot  weather  is  o?er, 
diarrhoea  occurs,  necessitating  some  change  of  diet. 

The  one  food  in  the  shops  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  merits 
most  the  confidence  of  the  profession  is  Liebig's.  One  of  the  last  and 
the  crowning  work  in  the  life  of  the  distinguished  chemist  was  the  prep- 
aration of  this  food.  Learning  from  the  physiologist  that  young  infante 
could  digest  only  a  small  amount  of  starch,  he  prepared  a  food  in  which 
the  starch  is  converted  into  glucose,  and  is  thus  made  assimilable  for  in- 
fants only  a  few  weeks  old  ;  and  influenced  solely  by  the  desire  to  dimin- 
ish sickness  and  save  human  life,  he  published  to  the  world  each  step  of 
the  process.  Liebig's  food  is  now  prepared  by  three  competent  parties, 
Hawley,  Horlich,  and  Mellen.  Consisting  largely  of  glucose  or  grape 
sugar,  if  given  in  considerable  quantity,  without  admixture  with  other 
food,  I  have  found  it  too  laxative  for  use  in  diarrhosal  maladies,  for  aO 
the  sugars  are  more  or  less  laxative,  but  if  mixed  with  the  proper  propo^ 
tion  of  milk  so  as  to  sweeten  it  slightly,  it  is  probably  the  best  food  for 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months.     For  those  above  this  age, 
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who  can  dipjeat  starch,  Liebig's  food  mixed  with  whatever  faiinaceoos 
substance  is  employed,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  and  used  with 
milk,  agrees  with  a  large  proportion  of  infants  affected  with  diarrhoea. 
With  this  glucose  food,  which  is  a  nutriment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  urn 
cane-sugar,  which  is  decidedly  laxative,  to  sweeten  the  food  in  the  diarrhoMJ 
maladies. 

Of  the  farinaceous  foods,  barley  flour  has  probably  been  the  most  used 
in  New  York  in  recent  years.  But  in  the  treatment  of  the  sunmier  diar- 
rhoea I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  wheat  flour  of  the  best  quality,  pre- 
pared by  long  boiling.  Two  pounds  of  this  flour  are  pressed  dry  in  a 
bag,  and  this  is  boiled  twelve  hours  over  a  brisk  fire  and  in  water  suflS- 
cient  to  cover  it  fully.  When  removed  from  the  bag  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  chalk,  and  should  be  grated  when  needed  for  use.  Witthaus,  in  his 
recent  treatise  on  medical  chemistry,  says  of  starch  :  *'  When  subjected 
to  dry  heat  the  granules  of  starch  swell  and  burst ;  at  200°  it  is  converted 
into  dextrin''  (page  311),  and  processes  which  change  starch  into  dex- 
trine if  continued  are  apt  to  produce  more  or  less  glucose.  Whatever  be 
the  exact  change  effected,  wheat  flour  thus  prepared  will  be  found  very 
dseful  in  all  infantile  diarrhoeas.  A  gruel  should  be  made  of  the  flour, 
ind  milk  afterward  added.  Milk  should  only  be  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
ates.  Boiling  does  not  apparently  render  it  more  constipating,  but  it 
prevents  early  souring,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  when  milk  is 
brought  from  a  distance  and  only  once  each  day.  It  is  well  to  test  the  milk 
by  litmus-paper,  and  if  it  show  more  than  a  trace  of  acid  it  should  be  re- 
jected. In  one  of  the  New  York  institutions  a  little  lime-water  or  other 
alkali  is  frequently  added  to  the  milk  on  hot  days  to  insure  against  acid- 
ity. Cases,  however,  occur,  and  not  infrequently,  during  the  heated  term, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  milk.  In  a 
recent  case  in  my  practice,  cow's  milk  was  so  imperfectly  digested  and  so 
quickly  passed  the  bowels  that  the  microscope  showed  the  presence  of 
even  the  oil  globules  in  the  stools.  In  such  cases  I  have  obtained  the 
beat  results  by  preparing  a  gruel  with  the  flour,  and  adding  to  the  quan- 
tity used  at  each  feeding,  after  it  became  cool,  the  white  or  albumen  of 
lalf  a  fresh  egg.  With  this  change  in  the  diet,  the  number  of  stools  has 
frequently  diminished  at  once.  Beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  tea  should 
lot  be  given,  as  they  are  too  laxative,  but  the  expressed  juice  of  beef  and 
icraped  raw  beef,  except  as  it  involves  danger  of  producing  the  tape-worm, 
ure  useful  additions  to  the  diet. 

But  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  intestinal  catanli 
in  the  cities,  we  have  seen  to  be  atmospheric.  This  requires  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner,  to  a  different  matter  in  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  these  cases,  namely,  the  state  of  the  air  which  the  infant  breathes. 
in  cool  months  the  atmosphere  is  more  pure  than  in  the  summer  months, 
18  it  contains  less  of  those  noxious  gases  which  arise  from  decaying  animal 
ind  vegetable  substances.     In  those  months,  then,  in  which  the  weather 
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is  such  that  there  is  no  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  the  atmospheric 
cause  of  cntero-colitis  is  less  operative,  and  less  is  gained  for  the  patient 
by  change  of  locality.  But  in  the  summer  season  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conditions  of  successful  treatment  of  this  and  the  other  diarrhoea!  mal- 
adies of  infancy  is  the  removal  of  patients  from  an  impure  to  a  pare 
atmosphere.  Physicians  of  experience  all  agree  in  the  choice  of  salubri- 
ous localities,  containing  a  sparse  population.  Many  are  the  instances 
every  summer  in  this  city  of  infants  removed  to  the  country  with  intestinal 
inflammation,  with  features  haggard  and  shrunken,  with  limbs  shrivelled, 
and  skin  lying  in  folds,  too  weak  to  raise  or  at  least  hold  their  beads 
from  the  pillow,  vomiting  nearly  all  the  nutriment  taken,  with  stools  fre- 
quent and  thin,  resulting  in  great  measure  from  molecular  disint^ration 
of  the  tissues,  presenting  indeed  an  appearance  seldom  seen  in  any  other 
disease  except  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  returning  in  late  autumn, 
with  the  cheerfulness,  vigor,  and  rotundity  of  health.  The  localities 
usually  preferred  by  the  physicians  of  this  city  are  the  elevated  portions 
of  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  New  York  State,  and  Northern  New 
England.  Taken  to  a  salubrious  locality,  the  infant  will  soon  begin  to 
improve  after  it  has  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  unless  the 
case  be  exceptionally  obstinate. 

Sometimes  parents,  not  noticing  the  immediate  improvement  which 
they  had  been  led  to  expect,  return  to  the  city  without  giving  the  country 
fair  trial,  and  the  life  of  the  infant  is  almost  necessarily  sacrificed.  R^ 
turned  to  the  foul  air  of  the  city  while  the  weather  is  still  warm,  it  sinks 
rapidly  from  an  aggravation  of  the  malady.  Some  authors  recom- 
mend, if  the  infant  do  not  improve  where  it  is  taken,  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  another  locality.  This  is  good  advice,  provided  that  the 
selection  be  made  of  a  place  elevated,  and  having  a  sparse  population. 
The  infant,  although  it  has  recovered,  should  not  be  brought  back  while 
the  weather  is  still  warm.  One  attack  of  the  disease  does  not  diminish 
but  increases  the  liability  to  a  second  seizure. 

If  the  situation  of  the  family  be  such  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  take 
the  infant  to  the  country,  and  such  cases  are  frequent  among  the  poor,  it 
should  be  kept  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air  ;  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  this  city  to  take  such  patients  in  the  daytime  to  the  seashore,  or 
upon  ferry-boats.  Dr.  E.  H.  Parker  says  :  **  Many  of  my  patients  are 
sent  to  the  ferries  to  cross  them,  so  that  the  cool,  fresh  sea-breeze  may 
fan  them,  and  it  acts  sometimes  like  magic,  to  raise  their  drooping 
heads. ' '  I  have  not  observed  such  marked  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the 
sea-breeze  as  from  the  air  pf  elevated  rural  localities,  which  can  generally 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  are  easily  accessible. 

In  New  York  great  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  floating  hospital  which 
every  second  day  during  the  heated  term  carries  a  thousand  sick  children 
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from  the  stifling  air  of  the  tenement-houses  down  the  bay  and  out  to  the 
fresh  air  of  the  ocean. 

Medicinal  Treatment, — Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  commence  treatment 
by  the  employment  of  a  gentle  purgative,  particularly  when  the  disease 
commences  abruptly  from  a  state  of  previous  good  health.  It  is  then  fre- 
quently caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  more  rarely  by  some  indigestible 
and  highly  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines.  In  such  patients  there 
is  often  a  full  habit.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  heat  of  surface 
great,  the  face  perhaps  flushed,  the  stools  sometimes  slimy  and  bloody, 
sometimes  green  or  brown.  It  is  proper  and  often  serviceable,  when 
there  is  this  commencement  of  the  affection,  to  give  a  single  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil  or  syrup  of  rhubarb.  Any  indigestible  substance,  if  present,  is 
removed  from  the  intestine,  and  opiates  or  other  remedies  designed  to 
control  the  disease  may  then  be  more  successfully  employed.  Sach  cases 
occur  in  the  winter  not  less  than  in  the  summer,  and  in  all  localities,  rural 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  But  the  summer  epidemics  of  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion in  the  cities  do  not  in  general  require  such  preliminary  treatment. 
Diarrhoea,  moderate,  perhaps,  has  already  continued  for  a  time  when  the 
physician  is  called,  and  no  irritating  substance  remains  except  the  acid, 
which  is  abundantly  generated  in  the  intestine  in  this  disease,  and  which 
we  have  the  means  of  removing  without  purgation.  Preliminary  treat- 
ment having  been  employed  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attack 
and  condition  of  the  patient,  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the  inflamma- 
Uon  should  then  be  prescribed. 

The  same  general  plan  of  medicinal  treatment  holds  good  for  the  intes- 
tinal catarrh  of  infants  which  has  been  found  efficacious  for  that  of 
adults.  But  the  causes  of  this  catarrh  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  re- 
spects different  in  infancy  from  those  operative  in  other  periods  of  life, 
80  as  to  require  some  variation  in  the  treatment?  The  acid  fermentation 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  which  is  very  common,  especially  in  the 
catarrh  of  the  summer  season,  requires  the  use  of  antacids.  If  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stools,  or  the  substance  ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  by 
the  usual  test  with  litmus  paper,  the  presence  of  acid  in  an  irritating 
quantity  be  ascertained  or  suspected,  lime-water  or  a  little  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  should  be  added  to  the  food.  The  creta  preparata  of  the  pharma- 
copceia,  or,  which  is  more  convenient,  the  mistura  cretse,  administered  every 
two  hours,  is  an  useful  antacid  for  this  condition.  By  the  alkali  alone,  aided 
by  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants,  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested  ;  but, 
unless  circumstances  are  favorable,  and  the  case  be  mild,  other  medicines  are 
required.     The  physicians  should  see  that  the  chalk  is  finely  triturated. 

Opium  is  used  by  most  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady. 
Either  as  a  main  remedy  or  adjuvant,  it  is  employed,  and  properly,  in 
nearly  aU  severe  cases.  For  a  young  infant  paregoric  is  an  eligible  prepa- 
ration of  opium.     For  the  age  of  one  month,  the  dose  is  three  to  five 
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drops  ;  for  the  age  of  six  months,  ten  to  twelve  drops,  repeated  in  three 
hours  or  a  longer  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  After  the 
age  of  six  months  the  stronger  preparations  of  opium  are  more  frequently 
used.  At  the  age  of  one  year  the  liq.  opii  compositus  or  tinctura  opli 
deodorat«  maj'  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop.  Dover's  powder  is  also  a 
useful  medicine  in  this  disease,  given  in  doses  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain 
to  an  infant  one  year  old. 

Opium  is,  however,  in  general  best  given  in  mixtures  which  will  be 
mentioned  liereafter.  It  quiets  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  diminighes 
the  number  of  evacuations.  It  is  contraindicated  or  should  be  used  with 
caution  if  cerebral  symptoms  be  present.  Sometimes  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  if  there  be  much  febrile  reaction,  the  patient  may  be 
drowsy  and  in  danger  of  convulsions.  Then  opiates  should  be  given  cau- 
tiously. Also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when,  perhaps, 
there  is  more  or  less  serous  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  opium  shoald  be 
cautiously  prescribed,  as  it  might  tend  to  produce  that  fatal  stupor,  in 
which  unfavorable  cases  are  apt  to  terminate. 

Astringents  have  long  been  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  opiate,  bat  the 
medicine,  which,  employed  in  combination  with  opium,  is  the  most  effi- 
cient in  controlling  infantile  entero-colitis,  is  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 
While  it  aids  strongly  in  checking  the  diarrhoea,  it  is  an  efficient  anti- 
emetic and  antiseptic.  It  should  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  ten  or  tweke 
grains  for  an  infant  of  twelve  months,  and  larger  doses  produce  no  ill 
effect,  for  its  action  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  local,  and  soothing  upon 
the  intestinal  surface.  It  undergoes  a  chemical  change  in  the  stomach, 
becoming  black,  being  probably  converted  into  the  bismuth  sulphide, 
and  it  produces  dark  stools.  An  observing  physician  has  informed  me 
that  he  has  sometimes  observed  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  somewhat  like 
that  of  garlic  in  the  breath  of  those  who  are  taking  the  bismuth  in  fre- 
quent large  doses.  I  have  since  observed  this  in  two  instances,  h  is 
probably  due  to  some  impurity,  and  not  the  result  of  absorption  of  tiie 
bismuth.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
colitis,  and  the  stools  contain  blood  with  a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  it 
has  been  customary  to  prescribe  laudanum  or  other  form  of  opium  with 
castor  oil.  I  now  prefer,  however,  the  bismuth  and  opium  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  which  are  more  decidedly  dysenteric,  as  well  as  for  cases  of 
the  usual  form  of  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  following  formulae  are  employed  with  the  best  results  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  New  York,  with  which  I  have  an  official  connection,  the  dose 
being  for  an  infant  of  one  year  : 

.  Tine,  opii  dnodorat.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  3^* 
Sjr.  simplic,  laa; 
Mistur.  cretflB,   {iss.    Misce. 
Shake  bottle.    Give  one  teaapoonfal  every  two  to  fonr  honn. 
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1^.  Tine  opii  deodo^t,  gtt.  xy]  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat. ,  3  ij  , 
Sjr.  simplic,  Jss; 
Sjr.  dnnamomi,  Siss. 
Shake  bottle.    Give  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hoars. 

1^.  Bismuth,  subnitrat,  3  ij  ; 

Pulv.  cret.  oomp.  c  opio,  3bs.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  x.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 

9.  Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  3ij  ; 

Pulv.  ipecac  comp.,  gr.  ix.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  xii.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 

An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  half  the  dose,  and  one  of  three  oi 
four  months  one  fourth  or  one  third  the  dose  of  either  of  the  above  mix- 
tares. 

ETiemata. — These  are  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  intestinal  in- 
flammation. At  any  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable 
and  medicines  are  not  retained,  they  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
Laudanum  especially  is  often  given  in  this  way  to  the  infant  wilh  great 
benefit.  It  may  be  prescribed  mixed  with  a  little  starch -water,  and  the 
best  instrument  for  administering  it  is  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha 
syringe,  the  nurse  retaining  the  enema  for  a  time  by  means  of  a  com- 
press. Beck,  in  his  Infant  Therapeutics^  advises  to  give  by  injection 
twice  as  much  of  the  opiate  as  would  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  A 
somewhat  larger  proportion  may,  however,  be  safely  employed. 

The  following  formula  for  a  clyster  has  given  more  satisfaction  in  my 
practice  than  any  other  which  I  have  employed  : 

9.  Argent.  nitrat.,gr.  iv; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  §88; 
Mucil.  acacie, 
AquflB,  9A  ^ij.    Misce. 
One^juarter  to  one-half  of  this  should  be  used  at  a  time,  with  the  addition  of 
ms  much  laudanum   as  is  thought  proper,  and  it  should  be  retained  by  a  com- 
press,  held  by  the  nurse. 

In  most  of  those  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  which  occur  under  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  warm  weather,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  their  use  is  beneficial  in 
chronic  or  protracted  cases,  whatever  the  cause  or  season.  Bourbon 
whiskey  or  brandy  is  the  best  of  these  stimulants,  and  it  should  be  given 
in  small  doses,  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  I  have  usually  ordered 
three  or  four  drops  to  an  infant  one  month  old,  and  an  additional  drop  or 
two  drops  for  each  month.  The  stimulant  is  not  only  useful  in  sustain- 
ing the  vital  powers,  but  it  also  aids  in  relieving  the  irritability  of  stom- 
ach. 

In  certain  cases  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom.     It  is  conmion  and 
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often  obstinate  in  cases  occarring  daring  the  sommer  epidemic,  and  it 

increases  greatly  the  prostration.     Sometimes  it  is  due  to  excess  of  acid 

in  the  stomach,  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the  general  irritability  and  io. 

creased  movement  of  the  gastro- intestinal  canal,  and  sometimes  it  has  a 

cerebral  origin.     The  following  are  formulae  which  will  be  found  U8efu] 

for  this  symptom  : 

9.  Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  3ij; 
Spts.  aiiimon.  aromat.,  388; 
Syr.  simplic, 
Aquie,  U  ;  j.    Misce. 
Shake  bottle.    Dose,  one  teaspoonfnl  hourly,  or  every  Beoond  hoar  If  required, 
make  cold  by  a  piece  of  ice. 

1^.  Add.  carbolic,  git.  ij  ; 
Aq.  calcis,  5IJ.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  with  a  teaspoon  ful  of  milk  (breast- milk  if  tiie  btbj 
nurse),  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  nausea. 

Lime-water  alone  often  removes  the  nausea  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
acids  in  the  stomach,  but  it  is  rendered  more  effectual  in  certain  cases  by 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,  which  tends  to  check  any  fermentative  pro- 
cess. 

Another  remedy  is  the  neutral  mixture,  prepared  by  the  foUowing 
formula,  the  bottle  being  tightly  corked  immediately  on  mixing  the  io- 
gredients,  so  as  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  : 

9.  Potass,  bicarbonate,  gr.  xxv  ; 
Acid,  citric,  gr,  xvij ; 
Aq.  amygdal.  amare,  S  j  ; 
AquflB,  5ij*     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  eiprht  to  ten  months,  according  to  the 
nausea.     The  carbonic-acid  water  of  the  shops,  given  ice-oold,  may  be  equillj 
useful. 

Dr.  Sweezey,  formerly  one  of  the  attending  physicians  in  the  class  of 
children's  diseases  at  the  Out-Door  Department  at  Bellevue,  andwhoha<« 
called  my  attention  to  the  good  effects  of  minute  doses  of  ipecacoanlui 
to  relieve  nausea  in  this  disease,  employs  the  following  formula  : 

9.  Tinct.  ipecacuanhflB,  gtt.  iv  ; 
Aquae,  I'lv,     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful,  repeated  according  to  the  naosea. 

I  have  employed  all  these  prescriptions,  and  in  certain  cases  with  a  sat- 
isfactory result,  but  my  preference  is  for  the  bismuth  in  large  doses,  as  it 
seems  to  afford  relief  in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases.  Nevertheless 
there  are  instances,  especially  during  the  summer  epidemics,  when  tliis 
symptom  is  very  obstinate,  and  all  these  remedies  may  fail.  In  these 
cases  perfect  quiet  of  the  child,  the  administration  of  but  little  nutriment 
at  a  time,  mustard  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  an  occasional 
small  piece  of  ice  may  relieve  the  nausea. 
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When  the  catarrh  is  chronic,  and  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail,  as  indi- 
cated by  pallor,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  tonic  mixture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  aids  in 
restraining  the  diarrhoea,  while  it  increases  the  appetite  and  strength.  It 
should  not  be  prescribed  until  the  inflammation  has  assumed  a  subacute 
or  chronic  character. 

9.  Tinct.  oolumbse.  3iij ; 

Liq.  ferri  nitratid,  gtt.  xxvij  ; 
Sjr.  simplic,  f  iij.     Misce. 
Dofle,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hoars  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

In  the  Out-Door  Department  at  Bellevue  we  commonly  give  this  tonic 
alternately  with  the  bismuth  powders. 

External  Treatment, — Some  writers  recommend  depletion  by  leeching 
in  intestinal  inflammation,  advice  likely  to  do  harm,  unless  the  particular 
cases  are  described  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  of  service.  It  can  be 
aseful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infant  is  robust  and  of  full  habit, 
and  the  disease  commences  suddenly  with  decided  febrile  reaction.  Such 
cases  are  oftenest  seen  with  us  in  the  winter  season,  and  even  these  are 
ordinarily  best  treated  without  loss  of  blood.  Sinapisms  and  poultices 
usually  are  sufficient  as  local  measures.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  warm 
mustard  foot-bath  should  be  employed,  and  repeated  if  there  be  restless- 
ness or  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  all  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy  and  in  all  its  stages 
mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  is  often  useful,  but  vesication, 
by  increasing  the  restlessness  of  the  infant  and  reducing  its  strength, 
without  materially  modifying  the  severity  or  duration  of  the  disease,  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  remedial  measure. 
I  have  known  a  troublesome  sore  continuing  till  death,  and  probably  has- 
tening this  result,  to  occur  from  this  treatment.  Poultices  or  fomentations 
over  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  those  of  a  mildly 
irritating  nature.  A  poultice  of  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  ginger, 
or  of  linseed  meal  to  which  a  little  mustard  is  added,  may  be  employed, 
or  a  linseed  poultice  spread  thin,  under  which  a  single  layer  of  muslin  is 
placed,  saturated  with  camphorated  oil  or  tincture  of  camphor,  and  over 
both  oil  silk.  In  the  entero-colitis  of  infants,  occurring  in  the  cool 
months,  and  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  this  treatment  is  especially  useful. 
In  the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  months,  which  may  be 
aggravated  by  heat,  treatment  by  poultices  may  be  injudicious,  but  in 
such  cases  it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  redness  over  the  abdomen  by 
temporary  applications. 
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CHAPTEK    IX. 

ENTERITIS   AND   COLITIS    IN    CHILDHOOD. 

Intestinal  inflaramation  in  childhood  differs  materially  from  the  form 
or  type  which  it  commonly  presents  in  infancy.  Its  causes,  symptoms 
and  extent  vary  in  important  particulars  in  the  two  periods.  In  child- 
hood there  is  not  ordinarily  such  extensive  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  as  we  have  seen  is  present  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  infancy,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  properly  treated  as  two  dis- 
eases, according  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  namely,  enteritis  and 
colitis.  Both  these  affections  in  the  child  resemble  so  closely  the  fonn 
which  they  exhibit  in  adult  life,  that  no  extended  description  is  needed  in 
this  connection. 

Causes. — A  main  cause  is  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  by  expos- 
ure to  cold,  or  to  currents  of  air,  which  checks  perspiration,  and  causes 
determination  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  viscera.  These  inflam- 
mations are  also  caused  sometimes  by  irritating  substances  in  the  intes- 
tines. I  have  know  fsecal  accumulations  as  well  as  worms  to  produce 
severe  dysentery  in  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  tenesmus 
and  muco-sangoineous  stools,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  offending  sub- 
stances were  expelled.  The  use  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if  there  be 
a  strong  predisposition  to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be  a  sufficient  cause, 
and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the 
intestines  of  seeds  and  the  parenchyma  of  fruits.  But  the  most  common 
cause  is  that  mentioned,  namely,  sudden  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body 
is  heated,  a  danger  to  which  children  are  especially  liable,  on  account  of 
the  easy  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system  in  them,  and  their  heedless 
exposure  of  themselves,  unless  incessantly  watched.  Enteritis  and  colitis 
are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases  occurring  in  children  as  complications 
or  sequela}  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially  measles. 

Symptoms. — The  alvine  discharges  in  enteritis  and  colitis  in  childhood 
are  such  as  occur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advanced  age.  In  ente- 
ritis they  are  thin  and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occasionally  green  ;  in  coli- 
tis they  are  more  consistent  than  in  enteritis,  and  are  largely  mnco-sao- 
guineous.  Sometimes  in  enteritis,  if  the  inflammation  be  not  intense,  the 
diarrhoea  is  slow  in  appearing,  or  it  may  be  slight,  so  as  not  to  attract 
special  attention.  The  disease  may  then  resemble  remittent  fever,  for 
which  it  is  at  times  mistaken.  The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  is 
less  frequently  affected  than  the  lower.     If  there  be  duodenitis,  the 
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of  bile  is  occasionally  impeded  from  tumefaction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
common  bile-duct,  and  the  icteric  hue  appears.  In  both  enteritis  and 
colitis  there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  more  or  less  constant  pain  if 
the  disease  be  severe,  and  in  colitis,  tormina  and  tenesmus.  The  pulse 
is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  surface  augmented,  the  face  flushed,  and,  ex- 
cept in  mild  cases,  expressive  of  pain.  In  many  children  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected, 
as  indicated  by  headache,  stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes 
by  convulsions.  The  chief  danger  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
is,  indeed,  from  this  source.  Sometimes  irritability  of  the  stomach  oc- 
curs, and  the  food  is  rejected,  though  much  less  frequently  than  in  the  in- 
testinal inflammation  of  infancy.  Anorexia  and  thirst  are  common  symp- 
toms. If  the  inflammation  continue,  there  is  soon  perceptible  emaciation, 
with  loss  of  strength.  The  eyes  become  hollow,  the  face  pallid,  and  the 
surface  cool.  Death  may  occur  at  an  early  period,  the  vital  powers  suc- 
cumbing from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the 
acute  disease  ends  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  ;  the  patient  be- 
comes gradually  more  reduced,  till  he  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  emacia- 
tion, such  as  we  often  observe  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  ;  or  from  this 
state  he  may  recover  by  degrees,  though  perhaps  with  an  irritable  state 
of  the  bowels,  which  continues  for  months.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever,  enteritis  and  colitis  in  childhood,  if  properly  treated,  soon  begin  to 
yield,  and  they  terminate  favorably  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  in- 
flammation. This  is  indicated  by  the  fever,  abdominal  tenderness,  and 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  Whether  the  disease  be  enteritis  or  coli- 
tis is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the  seat  of  the  tenderness 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus. 

Prognosis. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  enteritis  and  colitis  in  chil- 
dren commonly  terminate  favorably.  The  result  depends  not  only  on  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but  the  constitution  and  pre- 
vious health.  The  inflammation  is  more  serious  when  secondary  than 
when  primary.  Extensive  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  features 
pallid,  anxious,  and  expressive  of  suffering,  pulse  frequent  and  feeble, 
should  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Frequent  vomiting  also 
denotes  a  grave  form  of  the  disease.  Stupor,  and  especially  convulsive 
movements,  show  that  the  nervous  centres  are  affected,  and  should  make 
us  guarded  in  the  prognosis.  Improvement  in  the  disease,  on  which  to 
base  a  favorable  prediction,  is  apparent  in  the  diminution  of  the  tender- 
ness, improvement  in  the  pulse  and  character  of  the  stools,  a  more  cheer- 
ful countenance,  and  less  disrelish  of  food. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  adult. 
In  enteritis  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines,  and  ordi- 
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narily  in  colitis,  it  is  advisable  to  commence  treatment  by  the  nse  of  some 
simple  evacuant,  like  castor  oil.  After  this  our  reliance,  so  far  as  internal 
treatment  is  concerned,  must  be  mainly  on  opiate  and  antiphlogistic  medi- 
cines. One  of  the  best  remedies  of  this  class  is  the  Dover's  powder, 
which  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  old  in  doses  of  three  grains  every 
three  hours.  A  corresponding  dose  of  any  of  the  other  opiates  may  be 
given,  but  with  less  sudorific  effect.  In  colitis  the  occasional  administra- 
tion of  a  laxative  should  not  be  neglected,  if  the  stools  be  entirely  or 
mainly  muco-sanguineous.  It  should  be  employed  so  as  to  prevent  accu- 
mulation of  fsecal  matters  in  the  colon,  which  would  serve  as  an  irriUDt 
and  increase  the  inflammation.  The  dose  should  be  small,  merely  saffi- 
cient  to  produce  a  fsecal  evacuation,  and  repeated  as  required,  daily  or  leiB 
frequently.  The  laxatives  commonly  preferred  are  magnesia,  rhubarb,  or 
castor  oil.  The  physician  may  prescribe  an  opiate  mixture  containing 
sufficient  of  the  laxative  to  have  the  effect  desired,  though  ordinarily  it  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  two  separately,  so  that  the  laxative  can  be  given 
or  withheld,  according  to  circumstances,  while  the  opiate  is  continued 
more  regularly.  Except  that  there  be  some  irritating  substance  which 
requires  removal,  the  effect  of  laxatives  is  injurious,  instead  of  beneficial. 
Most  of  the  formulae  given  above  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  infantile  intestinal  catarrh,  are  likewise  useful  for  the  enteritis  and  coli- 
tis of  childhood,  the  quantity  of  the  opiate,  which  is  the  important  ingr^ 
dient,  being  increased  according  to  the  increase  in  the  age.  The  follow- 
ing prescriptions  may  be  employed  for  a  child  of  five  years  : 

9.  Palv.  opli,  gT.  V  ; 

Bismath.  sabnitrat.,  3ij.     Misoe. 
Divid.  in  pulveres  No.  xx.    Give  one  powder  every  two  to  four  houn. 

9.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  3j; 

Bismuth,  sabnitrat.,  3ij.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  palveres  No.  xxiv.     Give  one  powder  aa  above. 

9.  Tine,  opii  deodorat.,  3bb  ; 
Bismatli.  subnitrat. »  3  ij  ; 
Aq.  menth.  piperit., 
Syr.  zin^beris,  as  Sj.    Misoe. 
Shake  bottle.    Give  one  teaspoonfol  from  two  to  four  hoora. 

The  local  treatment  which  is  found  most  useful  consists  in  the  use  of 
emollient  applications  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  made  sufficiently  irritat- 
ing by  mustard  or  otherwise  to  cause  constant  redness. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritAting.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  in- 
flammation, rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in  water,  and  simi- 
lar drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When  the  active  inflamma- 
tion has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  disease  if  there  be  a  tendency  to 
prostration,  more  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Milk  and  animal 
broths  may  then  be  allowed.  In  cases  which  are  protracted,  or  attended 
with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CHOLERA    INFANTUM. 

Cholbra  infantum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  choleriform  diarrhoea, 
is  a  disease  of  the  summer  months  ;  and,  with  exceptional  cases^  of  the 
cities.  It  receives  the  name  which  designates  it  from  the  violence  of  its 
symptoms,  which  closely  resemble  those  in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  distinct  in  its  nature,  occurring  independently  of  the  epidem- 
ics of  that  disease. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that,  as  regards  at  least  the  city,  the  term  chol- 
era infantum  has  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large  part  of  the  diar- 
rhoea] maladies  affecting  infants  in  the  summer  months.  Some  physicians 
apply  it  even  to  mild  but  protracted  cases  of  ordinary  non-inflammatory 
or  inflammatory  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  season  mentioned.  I  employ 
ity  and  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  employed,  to  designate  that 
form  of  infantile  diarrhoea  in  which  there  are  frequent  watery  stools,  ac- 
companied by  vomiting,  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  rapid  and 
great  emaciation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  reported  in  our  bills  of 
mortality  is  so  large,  while  the  number  from  the  same  disease  embraced 
in  the  death  statistics  of  European  cities  is  so  small  comparatively,  that 
some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this  malady  is  much  more  prevalent' 
and  fatal  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  whereas,  were  these  terms  em* 
ployed  in  all  places  to  designate  precisely  the  same  disease,  probably  no 
great  difference  would  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  infantum  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Causes. — It  has  been  stated  that  cholera  infantum  prevails  mainly  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  summer  months.  Cases  occur  from  the  month  of 
May  to  October.  Its  maximum  frequency  and  severity  correspond  with 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  therefore  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease  is,  doubtless, 
residence  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  vapors,  especially  gases 
arising  from  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  or  an  atmosphere  ren- 
dered impure  by  overcrowding  and  by  personal  and  domiciliary  unclean- 
liness.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  common  in  tenement  houses  and 
parts  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poor  than  in  cleaner  and  less  crowded 
streets  and  apartments. 

Summer  heat  and  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  the 
cities,  sometimes  appear  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  develop  cholera 
46 
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infantum  ;  at  least  it  occurs  without  other  obvious  cause.  Id  other,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  cases,  another  cause  co-operates,  namely,  the  use 
of  improper  food.  Atmospheric  heat  and  its  depressing  influences  are 
then  predisposing  causes,  while  the  use  of  indigestible  or  irritating  food 
is  the  exciting  cause.  Infants  upon  whom  both  causes  are  operative  are 
most  liable  to  cholera  infantum  in  its  severe  form.  Hence  bottle-fed 
infants  of  the  city  are  especially  liable  to  it,  and  infants  whose  food  is 
carelessly  and  improperly  prepared.  Often  in  the  hot  months,  acid  and 
indigestible  fruits,  as  currants,  heedlessly  given  to  an  infant,  occasion  the 
attack. 

Cholera  infantum  occurs  commonly  under  the  age  of  two  years.  It  is 
so  frequent  during  the  period  of  first  dentition  that  some  writers  consider 
dentition  a  cause.  At  this  period,  however,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere, 
there  is  great  functional  activity,  and  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal 
follicles,  and  the  peculiar  liability  to  cholera  infantum  at  this  age  should 
be  attributed  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  dentition. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  infantum  sometimes  commences  abruptly,  the  pi^ 
vious  health  having  been  good.  In  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
monitory stage,  that  of  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  thinner  than  natural, 
and  somewhat  more  frequent,  but  not  such  as  to  excite  alarm.  Suddenly 
the  evacuations  become  more  frequent  and  watery,  and  the  parents  are 
surprised  and  frightened  by  the  rapid  sinking  and  real  danger  of  the 
infant.  Occasionally  this  antecedent  diarrhoea  has  continued  several 
weeks,  attended  with  emaciation  and  associated  with  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  thin  stools,  designated 
fty  some  watery,  by  others  serous.  The  first  evacuations,  unless  there  hare 
been  previous  diarrhoea,  contain  considerable  faecal  matter.  They  are  so 
thin  as  to  soak  into  the  diaper  like  the  urine,  and  in  some  cases  thev 
scarcely  produce  more  of  a  stain  than  does  this  secretion.  The  odor  is 
peculiar,  not  ftecal,  but  musty  and  offensive  ;  occasionally  the  stools  are 
almost  odorless.  Commencing  simultaneously  with  the  watery  evacua- 
tions, or  soon  after,  is  another  symptom,  namely.  Irritability  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  increases  greatly  the  prostration  and  danger.  Whatever  is 
swallowed  by  the  infant  is  rejected  immediately,  or  after  a  few  minutes, 
or  there  may  be  retching  without  vomiting.  The  appetite  is  lost,  and  the 
thirst  is  intense.  Cold  water,  especially,  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  if  the 
infant  nurse,  it  eagerly  seizes  the  breast,  in  order  to  relieve  the  thirst. 
The  tongue  is  moist  at  first,  and  clean  or  covered  with  a  light  far.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  while  the  respiration  is  either  natural  or  somewhat 
increased  in  frequency  ;  the  surface  is  warm,  but  its  temperature  b 
speedily  reduced.  There  is  no  disease  of  infancy  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  is  higher.  In  ordinary  cases  the  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  rises  above  106°,  and  I  have  seen  it  indicate  107°. 
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Thft  iofsnt  appHrently  experiences  no  abdominal  tendem»Bs  ur  paio.  It 
is  often  mstlfsa  at  first,  hut  its  restlessneas  is  due  to  tliiret,  or  that  un- 
pleesant  stinaalion  whieli  ibe  sick  foel  when  the  vital  powers  are  rap- 
idly reduceil.  The  nrinu  is  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack. 

The  loss  of  Htrength  and  the  emaciation  are  more  rapid  than  in  any  other 
diarrbceal  malady,  except  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  most  severe  form  of 
cholera  morbus.  The  parents  scarcely  rtfcognize  in  the  changed  and  mel- 
ancholy aspect  of  the  infant  any  resemblance  to  the  features  which  it  ex- 
hibited a  day  or  two  before.  The  eyes  are  sunken,  tlie  eyelids  and  lips 
are  permnneutly  open  from  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  muscles 
which  close  them,  while  the  loss  of  tbo  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  the 
emaciation  are  such  that  the  bony  angles  become  more  prominent,  and 
the  skin  in  places  lies  in  folds. 

As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  which  often  occurs  in 
two  or  three  days,  the  infant  remans  quiet,  not  disturbed  even  by  the 
flies  which  alight  upon  its  face.  The  limbs  and  cheeks  hccome  cool  ;  the 
eyes  bleared,  pupils  contracted,  and  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed.  At 
death  draws  near  the  respiration  becomes  accelersted  from  tlte  pulmo- 
nary congestion  consequent  on  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  heart, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  surface  has  a  clammy  cold- 
ness, and  stupor  results,  which  becomes  more  and  more  profound,  and 
from  which  it  is  impoasible  to  arouse  the  infant. 

In  the  most  favorable  cases  cholera  infantum  is  checked  before  the 
occurrence  of  these  fatal  symptoms,  and  often  even  in  cases  which  are 
ultimately  fatal,  there  is  not  such  a  speedy  termination  of  the  malady. 
The  choleriform  diarrhoea  abates,  and  the  ease  becomes  one  of  ordinary 
entero- colitis  as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

AxATOKicAi.  Chabaotkbs. — Rilliet  and  Barthes,  who  of  foreign  writers 
treat  uf  thiB  disease  at  greatest  length,  describe  it  under  the  name  of  gas- 
tro-int«stinal  choleriform  catarrh.  "The  perusal,"  they  remark,  "of 
the  anatomico-pathological  description,  and  especially  the  study  of  the 
facte,  show  that  the  gaislro- intestinal  tube  in  subjects  who  succumb  to  this 
disease  may  be  In  four  diSercut  slates  ;  (a),  either  the  stomach  is  soft^ 
ened  without  auv  lesion  of  the  digestive  tube  ;  (6),  or  the  stomach  is 
softened  at  the  name  time  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
and  especially  its  follicular  apparatus,  is  diseased  ;  (c),  or  the  stomach  is 
healthy  while  the  follicular  apparatus,  or  (he  mucous  membrane,  is  dis- 
eased :  (d),  or,  tinally,  the  gastro- intestinal  tube  is  not  the  seat  of  any 
lesion  appreciable  to  our  senses  in  the  present  sta1«  of  our  knowledge,  or 
.  it  presents  lesions  so  insignificant  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  gravity  of  the  symptoms, 

"  So  far  the  disease  resembles  all  the  catarrhs,  but  what  is  special  is 
the  abundance  of  the  serous  secretion,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  great 
sympHtlictir-  ner\-e. 
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**  The  serous  secretion,  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  perspiration 
(analogous  to  that  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the  skin)  rather  than 
by  a  follicular  secretion,  shows,  perhaps,  that  the  elimination  of  guh. 
stances  is  effected  by  other  organs  than  the  follicles  ;  perhaps,  also,  we 
ought  to  see  a  proof  that  the  materials  to  eliminate  are  not  the  same  as  in 
simple  catarrh.  Upon  all  these  points  we  are  constrained  to  remain  in 
doubt.     We  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  fact." 

American  writers  divide  cholera  infantum  into  three  stages,  the  first 
characterized  by  turgescence  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  with  more  or  less 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  second  stage  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  is  vascular  in  patches  and  streaks,  and  some- 
what thickened  and  softened,  while  the  solitary  glands  and  patches  of 
Peyer  present  an  inflammatory  hyperemia,  and  occasionally  certain  of 
them  are  ulcerated.  In  the  third  stage  the  brain  is  involved.  The  cra- 
nial sirmses,  veins,  and  capillaries  of  the  brain  are  congested,  and  transu- 
dation of  serum  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles. 
The  following  observations  show  the  character  of  these  lesions  : 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  I  made  the  autopsy  of  an  infant  sixteen 
months  old,  who  died  of  cholera  infantum,  with  a  sickness  of  leas  than 
one  day.  The  examination  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death.  Nothing 
unusual  was  observed  in  the  brain,  unless,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  injection  of  vessels  at  the  vertex  ;  no  disease  of  stomach  and 
intestines  except  enlai^ement  of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the  soli- 
tary glands  ;  mucous  membrane  pale.  In  this  and  the  following  cases 
there  was  apparently  slight  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membraoe ; 
but,  whether  it  was  pathological  or  cadaveric  is  uncertain,  as  the  weather 
was  very  warm.  The  liver  seemed  healthy.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, it  was  found  to  contain  about  the  normal  amount  of  oil-glohnles. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet-nursed, 
who  died  Julv  26,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about  one  dav.  He  was 
previously  emaciated,  but  without  any  definite  ailment.  The  post-mor- 
tem examination  was  made  on  the  28th.  The  brain  was  somewhat  softer 
than  natural,  but  was  otherwise  healthy.  There  was  no  abnormal  vascu- 
larity of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  effusion  within  the 
cranium.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  of  normal  appear 
ance  throughout,  unless  somewhat  thickened  and  softened  ;  the  solitary 
glands  of  the  colon  were  prominent.  The  patches  of  Peyer  were  not  dis- 
tinct. 

In  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  an  infant 
twenty  months  old,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with  cholera  infantmn 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1864.  The  alvine  evacuations,  as  is  usual  in  this 
disease,  were  frequent  and  watery,  and  attended  by  obstinate  vomiting. 
Death  occurred  in  slight  spasms,  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  exciting  cause 
was  apparently  the  use  of  a  few  currants,  which  were  eaten  in  a  cake  the 
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day  before,  some  of  which  fruit  was  contained  in  the  first  evacuations. 
The  brain  was  not  examined.  The  only  pathological  changes  which  were 
observed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slightly  vascular  patches  in 
the  small  intestines,  and  an  unusual  prominence  of  the  solitary  glands  in 
the  colon.  These  glands  resembled  small  beads  embedded  in  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  lungs  in  the  above  cases  were  healthy,  excepting  hypos- 
tatic congestion. 

Since  the  dates  of  these  autopsies,  I  have  made  others  in  cases  which 
terminated  fatally  after  a  brief  duration,  and  have  uniformly  found  simi- 
lar lesions,  namely,  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  either  without  vascularity 
or  scantily  vascular  in  streaks  or  patches,  sometimes  presenting  a  whitish 
or  soggy  appearance,  and  somewhat  softened,  while  the  solitary  glands 
were  enlarged  so  as  to  be  prominent  upon  the  surface.  In  cases  which 
continue  longer,  evident  inflammatory  lesions  soon  appear,  which  are 
identical  with  those  already  described  in  the  article  which  relates  to  intes- 
tinal inflammation. 

Nature. — It  was  formerly  my  opinion  that  cholera  infantum  is  essen- 
tially non-inflammatory,  but  that  it  soon  became  inflammatory  if  not 
checked.  Careful  observations  of  its  symptoms  and  lesions  have  since 
convinced  me  that  it  is  the  most  violent  inflammation  to  which  infants 
are  liable  in  our  climate.  There  is  no  other  infantile  malady  in  which 
there  is  uniformly  so  high  a  temperature,  and  under  which  patients  sink 
more  rapidly.  The  alvine  discharges  to  which  the  rapid  prostration  is 
largely  due,  probably  consist  in  part  of  intestinal  secretions,  and  in  part 
of  serum  which  has  transuded  from  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines.  It  is 
well  known  to  pathologists,  that  in  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces  of 
short  duration,  the  redness  is  apt  to  disappear  in  the  cadaver. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  certain  observers  that  cholera  infan- 
tum is  identical  with  thermic  fever  or  sunstroke.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
resemblance  as  regards  certain  important  symptoms.  In  cholera  infantum 
the  temperature  is  from  105°  to  108°  ;  in  sunstroke  it  is  also  very  high, 
often  rising  above  108°.  Great  heat  of  head,  contracted  pupils,  thin  faecal 
evacuations,  embarrassed  yespiration,  scanty  urine,  and  cerebral  symptoms 
are  common  toward  the  close  of  cholera  infantum,  and  they  are  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  in  sunstroke.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  accept  the  theory 
which  regards  these  maladies  as  identical,  and  which  removes  cholera  in- 
fantum from  the  list  of  intestinal  diseases.  In  cholera  infantum  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal symptoms  always  take  the  precedence,  and  are,  except  in 
advanced  cases,  always  more  prominent  than  other  symptoms.  It  does 
not  commence  as  by  a  stroke  like  coup  de  soleil,  but  it  comes  on  more 
gradually  though  rapidly,  and  it  often  supervenes  upon  a  diarrhoea  or 
some  error  of  diet.  In  the  commencement  of  cholera  infantum  the  infant 
is  not  apt  to  be  drowsy,  and  it  is  often  wide  awake  and  restless  from  the 
thirst.      Contrast  this  with  the  alarming  stupor  of  sunstroke.     Sunstroke 


only  oncura  dunn^  ibo  houra  of  exccimve  beat,  bat  cbolern  infamnin  mai 
occar  at  any  hour,  or  in  any  day  during  tlie  bot  wentlier,  provided  tlud 
there  be  siifiirietit  dietetic  cauAt.  Again,  intestinal  infliunmation  is  iM 
common  in  siinstrolce,  while  it  ia  tbe  common,  or,  as  I  believe,  tlie  emn- 
tial,  lesion  of  cholera  infantum.  These  facta  show,  in  ray  opinion,  thit 
the  two  maladies  arc  essentially  and  entirely  distincL  Nevertheleaa,  cuei 
of  appurent  sunstroke  sometimes  occur  in  the  infant,  and  if  the  bow^s  m 
at  the  same  time  relaxed  the  diRcase  is  apt  to  he  regarded  as  choifm  tH' 
fantnm,  and  if  fatal  is  nsnally  reported  as  nuch  to  the  health  authoniiu. 
Sach  cases  1  have  occasionally  observed,  or  they  have  biran  reported  to 
me,  although  they  are  not  common. 

With  the  c!(ce|)tion  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  no  nnifonn  lesion  is  oi>. 
served  in  any  of  the  viscera,  unless  sncli  as  is  due  to  change  in  the  ijoin- 
tity  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation.  Writers  describe  n 
aniemic  appearance  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  visceis,  anti  occasjooal 
passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  cerebral  aymptoins  nfun 
present  toward  the  close  of  life  in  unfavorable  cases  of  cholera  infantapi 
may  arise  from  that  state  of  the  brain  known  as  spnrions  hydrocephalot, 
which  is  not  attended  by  any  uniform  or  certun  lesion  of  this  o^n. 
As  the  urinary  secretion  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  cerebral  symptom*  ran 
in  certain  cases  be  due  to  unomia. 

DrAONOSie. — This  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms,  and  wpt- 
cially  by  the  fretjuency  and  character  of  the  stools.  The  st«oU  inn 
already  been  described  as  frequent,  often  passed  with  considerable  forre. 
deficient  in  fscal  matter,  and  thin,  so  as  to  soak  into  the  diaper  alraotf 
like  urine.  Tbe  vomiting,  thirst,  rapid  sinking,  and  emaciation  nerve  ti> 
distinguish  cholera  infantum  from  other  diarrhceal  maladies. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  is  prevalent,  tbe  differential  diagnosis  of  the  !■" 
diseases  i$  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Proonosis. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  regard  to  which  phrsi- 
cians  often  injure  their  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient  notice  of  tbe 
danger,  or  even  by  expressing  a  favorable  opinion,  when  the  case  soot 
after  ends  fatally.  A  favorable  prognosis  should  seldom  Ito  ntprcssed 
without  qualificalion.  If  the  urgent  symptoms  be  relieved,  still  the  di»- 
ease  may  continue  as  an  ordinary  intestinal  inflammation,  which,  in  h«t 
weather,  is  formidable  and  often  fatal.  If  the  stools  become  mor«  cM- 
BiBtent  anil  less  frequent,  without  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  svniptoiiH, 
while  the  limbs  are  warm  and  pulse  good,  we  may  confidently  eiprewlfai 
opinion  that  there  is  no  present  danger. 

The  duration  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends  falalK, 
or  it  begins  soon  lo  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  continues  as  an  enicro-colitk 
Death  may  occur,  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  letate  of  (wl- 
lapse,  from  the  frequency  of  the  stools,  or  not  till  after  thn>e  or  t 
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days.     In  general,  if  the  case  do  not  end  within  three  or  four  days  by 
recovery  or  death,  it  becomes  one  of  severe  ordinary  entero-coiitis. 

Treatment. — Cholera  infantum  requires,  beyond  most  other  diseases, 
the  employment  of  proper  remedial  measures,  from  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  since  the  infant  rapidly  sinks,  unless  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  be  arrested,  or  rendered  less  frequent  and  watery.  Regarding 
the  disease  as  a  violent  intestinal  inflammation,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  therapeutic  indications.  Those  already  recommended 
in  our  article  relating  to  intestinal  inflammation,  are  indicated,  and  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  infant  will  bear,  without  causing  too  nmch  stupor. 
An  infant  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  months  should  take  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  controlled  : 

9.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  git.  xvj ; 
Spts.  ammon.  aromat.,  3  j  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat. ,    3  ij ; 
Syr.  simplic.  ^bb. 
Mistur.  cretse,  ^iss.     Misce. 

An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  one  half  the  dose,  and  one  of  three  or 
four  months,  one  third  or  one  fourth  the  dose.  Instead  of  this,  one  of 
the  equivalent  mixtures  which  are  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
testinal inflammation  may  be  given.  If  cerebral  symptoms  appear,  as 
rolling  the  head,  drowsiness,  etc.,  I  usually  write  the  prescription  without 
the  opiate,  and  it  may  then  be  given  more  frequently  if  the  case  require 
it,  while  the  opiate  prescribed  alone  is  given  more  guardedly  and  at 
longer  intervals. 

There  is  danger  in  this  disease  of  the  sudden  supervention  of  stupor, 
amounting  even  to  coma  and  ending  fatally.  In  these  cases  the  stools  are 
generally  suddenly  checked,  and  the  opiate  might  aid  in  producing  this 
result.  In  a  few  instances  which  I  can  recall  to  mind,  where  death  oc- 
curred in  this  way,  the  friends  believed  that  the  melancholy  result  was 
hastened  by  the  medicine.  If  the  evacuations  are  partially  checked  and 
there  are  signs  of  stupor,  the  opiate  should  either  Be  omitted  or  given  less 
frequently.  Explicit  and  positive  directions  to  this  effect  should  be 
given.  Eligible  preparations  of  opium  for  this  disease  are  paregoric,  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  pulv.  cretai  comp.  c.  opio,  and,  if  there  be  no  irritability 
of  stomach,  Dover's  powder. 

Certain  writers  recommend  the  employment  of  a  purgative  as  prelimi- 
nary treatment,  in  order  to  remove  any  irritating  substance  from  the  in- 
testines. But  delay  in  the  use  of  remedies  to  check  the  evacuations 'in- 
volves too  much  risk.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  are  somewhat  con- 
trolled, a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  prescribed  if  there  be  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines. 
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By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  stools  are  generally  in  a  few  hourB  ren- 
dered less  frequent  and  more  consistent. 

Certain  physicians  believe  that  calomel  in  small  and  repeated  doses 
has  a  beneficial  effect  in  choleriform  diarrhoea,  but  those  who  use  it 
employ  it  in  combination  with  opium,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  good 
effect  observed  is  mainly  due  to  the  latter  remedy.  From  the  anatomical 
characters  of  cholera  infantum  there  is  apparently  no  indication  for  a 
medicine  that  aHects  the  function  of  the  liver,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  calomel  exerts  any  good  effect  on  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  in- 
testines, which,  so  far  as  we  can  localize  the  disease,  seems  to  be  most  in 
fault  of  any  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  On  theoretical  grounds, 
therefore,  I  should  oppose  the  employment  of  this  agent,  and  my  observa- 
tions of  its  effects  have  been  such  that  I  entirely  discard  its  use  while  we 
have  other  safe  and  efficient  remedies  to  meet  every  indication. 

Ordinarily,  as  the  diarrhoea  is  relieved,  the  vomiting  ceases.  The  rem- 
edies employed  for  the  former  are^  also  curative  of  the  latter  ;  atill  the 
vomiting,  if  frequent  and  obstinate,  sometimes  does  require  special  treat- 
ment, and  we  have  no  better  anti-emetic  mixtures  than  those  recom- 
mended in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  intestinal  infiammation.  Li 
robust  infants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  small  pieces  of  ice 
taken  in  the  mouth,  aid  in  diminishing  the  irritability  of  stomach.  Mus- 
tard should  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  most  cases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required.  The  best  of  these  is 
Bourbon  whiskey  or  brandy,  which  should  be  used  from  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  Aside  from  its  sustaining  the  vital  powers,  it  aids  also  in 
relieving  the  irritability  of  stomach. 

The  diet  in  cholera  infantum  should  be  simple  but  nutritious.  That 
recommended  for  intestinal  inflammation  is  proper  for  infants  with  thii^ 
malady. 

Oolistipatioii. 

The  gastro-intestinal  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  has  a  double 
function.  First,  it  receives  and  retains  the  food  during  the  process  of 
digestion  ;  it  furnishes  the  most  important  of  the  liquids  by  which  diges- 
tion is  effected,  and  it  absorbs  those  products  of  digestion  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  while  it  serves  as  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  of  refuse  matter.  Secondlv,  it  has  an  excretorv  function, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  waste  and  noxious  products  of  the  system  are 
eliminated  from  its  surface.  Having,  therefore,  a  relation  so  close  and 
fundamental  to  the  general  nutrition,  it  is  necessar}',  for  the  normal 
activity  of  the  organs  and  the  maintenance  of  health,  that  its  functions 
be  regularly  and  fully  performed.  But  retention  of  faecal  matter  beyond 
the  normal  period  is  one  of  the  most  common  ailments  both  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  occasionally  it  constitutes  a  grave  disease. 
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Constipation  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  symptomatic  and  idiopathic. 

Symptomatic  Constipation.  Causes. — Many  of  these  are  obstructive. 
The  more  common  of  them  are  the  following  :  (a)  Congenital  stenosis,  or 
occlusion  of  the  anus  or  rectum.  The  anus  is  not  formed,  or  it  termi- 
nates in  a  cul-de-sac,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intestine  forms  an- 
other cul-de-sac.  These  two  cul-de-sacs,  lying  opposite  each  other,  one 
looking  upward  and  the  other  downward,  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  small  interspace,  a  fibrous  septum,  so  that  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  puncture  or  incision,  or  they  may  be  widely  separated,  so  that 
there  is  no  possible  mode  of  relief,  and  death  is  inevitable,  unless  the 
fsecal  matter  escape  through  a  congenital  fistulous  passage  upon  one  of 
the  adjacent  mucous  surfaces,  which  mode  of  relief  was  present  in  forty 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  tliis  obstruction  collected  by  Leichtenstern.  Ex- 
ceptionally this  malformation  occurs  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  the  rec- 
tum is  normal.  The  stenosis,  if  slight,  may  produce  little  delay  in  the 
evacuations,  except  when  hardened  masses  or  coarse,  indigestible  sub- 
stances descend  upon  it,  and  it  may,  therefore,  with  careful  selection  of 
diet,  cause  little  inconvenience  for  a  lengthened  period,  while  much  steno- 
sis causes  early  obstructive  symptoms. 

Rarely  the  stenosis  is  at  the  ileo-cajcal  orifice.  Thus,  in  the  Tranmo-' 
turns  of  the  Land,  Path.  Soc.y  for  1870,  is  the  history  of  a  case  in  which 
there  was  such  narrowing  of  the  ileo-caecal  orifice,  believed  to  be  congen- 
ital, that  a  No.  9  catheter  could  barely  be  passed  through  it.  The  patient 
lived  till  his  thirty-second  year,  having  suffered  from  an  early  age  with 
frequent  attacks  of  colic  and  constipation.  After  his  death,  the  ileum 
next  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve  was  found  to  have  a  diameter  of  seven  inches, 
while  the  large  intestine  was  much  atrophied,  and  its  entire  lumen  con- 
l;racted  from  the  long  disuse.  Occasionally,  the  narrowing  occurs  a  little 
ibove  the  ileo-cajcal  orifice,  and  more  rarely  in  the  duodenum,  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  pancreatic  or  bile-duct  with  the  intestine.  In  the 
last  situation,  the  obstacle  sometimes  appears  to  be  hypcrtrophied  valvulae 
jonniventes,  the  edges  of  two  opposite  folds  becoming  more  or  less  adhe- 
rent. Such  congenital  intestinal  obstructions,  whether,  as  is  probable, 
produced  by  inflammations  in  the  foetus  or  from  simple  perverted  nutri- 
tion ;  whether  arising  from  syphilitic',  cachexia  or  other  cause,  of  course 
retard  the  evacuations,  according  to  their  locations  and  the  degree  of 
closure.  The  siime  degree  of  stenosis  in  the  colon  or  rectum  obviously 
causes  more  constipating  effect  than  m  the  small  intestine,  since  the  ex- 
crementitious  substance  is  finner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  have  more  mobilitv  bv  which  to  overcome  obstacles. 

(6)  Intestinal  Displacements, — These  produce  obstructions  of  a  very 
painful  and  dangerous  kind.  Intussusception  and  external  hernia  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  Both  are  apt  to  produce  complete 
obstruction  if  not  soon  relieved,  but  there  arc  cases  of  intussusception  in 
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children  in  which  the  displaced  intestine  remains  pervious,  and  the  evacu- 
ations  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  one 
form  of  hernia,  namely,  the  con^^enital,  which,  although  painful,  seldom 
produces  serious  obstruction. 

Painful  and  dangerous  occlusion  and  consequent  arrest  of  alvinc  cvaca- 
ations  occasionally  results  from  the  imprisonment  of  a  loop  of  intestine  in 
an  opening,  usually  congenital,  in  the  mesentery  or  diaphragm,  or  from 
the  knotting  of  one  portion  of  intestine  with  another,  as  described  bv 
Leichtenstcm,  or  again  from  the  twisting  of  the  intestine.  Thus,  in  the 
Centralb,  f.  d,  med,  Wissensch,^  for  April  24,  1879,  Epstein  and  Soyka 
relate  the  case  of  a  new-bom  infant  that  died  in  the  second  week  after 
birth  with  symptoms  of  obstruction.  At  the  autopsy,  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestine  with  its  mesentery  was  found  twisted  upon  its  axb,  from 
right  to  left,  without  any  marked  evidence  of  inflammation. 

(r)  Substances  which  havt^  been  swallowed,  or  substances  whose  nuclei 
have  been  swallowed,  and  which  consist  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  substances  which  have  been  produced  entirely  in  the 
system,  and  which,  lodged  in  narrow  parts  of  the  intestine,  cause  ob- 
struction. Such  substances,  some  of  which  occur  most  frequently  in 
children,  and  others  in  elderly  people,  produce  acute  constipation.  Indi- 
gestible matter  contained  in  the  food,  as  seeds  or  the  parenchymatoas 
portions  of  fruits,  occasionally  collect  in  considerable  quantity  and  ob- 
struct the  intestine.  A  large  gall-stone,  having  escaped  from  the  com- 
mon bile-duct,  sometimes  lodges  lii  the  intestine,  either  at  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  or,  more  rarely,  at  some  other  point,  and  retards  the  passage  of 
fsecal  matter.      But  this  seldom  occurs  in  children. 

In  one  instance,  and  in  only  one,  have  I  known  obstinate  constipation 
to  be  produced  by  worms.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  about  four  years,  in 
whom  constipation  came  on  suddenly,  and  wiis  accompanied  by  disten- 
sion of  abdomen  and  great  suffering.  This  continued  nearly  one  week, 
when  a  mass  of  intertwined  round  worms  was  expelled,  with  immediate 
relief.  The  records  of  medicine  also  contain  cases  in  which  neoplasms, 
growing  from  the  coats  of  the  intestines  internally,  have  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  retard  the  evacuations. 

(c?)  Abscesses  and  tumors,  especially  when  occurring  in  the  pelvis,  also 
sometimes  cause  constipation  by  pressing  upon  the  intestine,  and  ol»- 
structing  or  narrowing  the  passage  through  it.  Thus,  in  1868,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  related  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  the  case  of  ao 
infant,  aged  fourteen  months,  in  whom  both  alvine  and  urinary  evacua- 
tions were  retarded  by  a  cancerous  tumor  growing  between  the  rectuin 
and  bladder,  and  ending  fatally  in  three  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  symptoms. 

(e)  Peritonitis,  during  its  continuance,  is  known  to  constipate  the 
bowels.     It  is  supposed   that  inflammatory    <tdema  occurs  around  the 
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muscular  libres  of  tbe  middle  cont,  bv  which  tbeir  i:oiitriu;tility  is  im- 
paired. Hence  tbe  lux  stAti!,  tbo  meteorism,  and  inuction  of  tlic  intcEtinCH 
in  this  diseaae.  When  the  peritonitis  nbalcR,  the  normal  aution  is  re- 
stored, and  the  cvacuatioDS  ocmir  regularly,  if  the  free  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum have  iinilcrgoDu  no  unfavorable  cbaiige.  Bui  unfortiiuately  peri- 
tonitis often  produces  mure  lasting  injury,  so  as  to  interfere  Bcriou»ly  with 
tbe  intestinal  movements,  nnd  produce  an  habitually  torpid  slalc  of  the 
bowels.  This  occurs  from  adventitious  bands  of  inflammatory  origin, 
which  lie  across  the  intestines,  comprcBsing  them  at  the  points  of  contact, 
and  restraining  their  movoiuents,  and  from  adhesion  of  the  iutustinal 
loops. 

The  uiowt  marked  cases  which  1  have  observed  of  this  were  children 
who  had  had  tnbercalar  peritonitis.  The  following  was  an  interesting 
example  : 

Charles,  i^;ed  4  jenr«,  was  returned  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylnm 
on  April  16,  IBTT,  to  be  treated  for  tumor  albus  of  the  left  knee,  and  for 
general  ill-healtb.  His  parentage  and  early  history  were  unknown.  The 
nurse  in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  been  intrusted  when  qaita  small,  stated 
that  he  had  no  sickness  when  with  hor,  except  sore  eyes,  and  that  about 
April  1,  1877,  the  enlai^ement  of  the  knee  was  first  observed.  The  head 
of  the  boy  was  large,  and  the  abdomen  much  distended,  bnt  witlunit  any 
deeided  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  its  entire  lower  part  hitd  a  purplish  color. 
Percussion  over  it  gave  a  dull  sound,  except  upon  and  near  the  epigas- 
trium, where  there  was  some  resonance  ;  umbilicus  prominent ;  circum- 
ference of  body  over  abdomen,  23  incbea  ;  pulse  128  ;  anillary  tempera- 
tore  n9°.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  no  stool  without  medicine,  and  that, 
osnally,  one  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  was  required  to  produce  it.  The 
urine  contained  no  albumen,  and  was  appnrentl^  normal.  As  the  appear- 
ance indicated  struma,  a  mixture  of  cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  the  lacto-pboa- 
Shate  of  lime,  and  iron  was  prescribed,  to  be  given  three  tiroes  daily,  and 
irectjons  were  given  to  rub  cod-liver  oil  over  the  abdomen  also  three 
times  each  day,  for  five  minutes  each  time.  Some  nodules  were  felt,  on 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  which  we  suspected  were  enlarged  mesenteric 
glands.  From  the  day  on  which  the  friction  and  kneading  of  the  abdo- 
men was  commenced,  tbe  stools  began  to  occur,  in  Uie  average,  about 
twice  daily.  The  kneading  proved  the  safest,  as  well  as  moat  efficient, 
method  of  producing  defecation. 

On  May  4th,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  nrer  the  most  prominent 

Srt  of  the  abdomen  was  reduced  lo  twenty-two  inches.  The  records  on 
ay  llth  state  :  ■"  Same  treatment  is  continned  ;  baa  tolerable  appetite, 
but  is  pallid,  and  his  flesh  flabby  and  soft."  On  May  22d,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  gave  23f  inches.  The  tumor  albus  remained  abuut 
the  same. 

I  saw  the  patient  again  dunng  attendance  in  the  asylum,  m  .\ugu8t  and 
November.  The  record  in  November  states  that  he  is  feeble  and  failing  ; 
is  becoming  weaker  and  thinuer  ;  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  surface 
offensive  ;  be  is  kept  ijuiet  ou  account  of  the  knee.  From  this  time  he 
gradually  fuled,  and  died  April  11,  1876.  There  was  no  cough  to  attiHCt 
attention  ;  and  instead  of  constipation,  a  diarrhrea  of  some  weeks'  con- 
tinuance preceded  death. 
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Autopsy. — Lungs  healthy,  except  a  little  exudation  over  the  summit  of 
right  lung  ;  bronchial  glands  cheesy  ;  numerous  tubercles,  some  of  thera 
cheesy,  upon  the  parietal  and  visceral  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  Loops 
of  the  intestines  were  united  to  each  other  by  old  adhesions,  and  the  small 
intestines  were  generally  bound  down  by  bands  into  a  **  uniform  con- 
glomeration ;''  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  cheesy  ;  a  large  ulcer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  rectum,  and  numerous  small,  round  ulcers  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  small  and  large  intestines,  apparently  occupying  the  site  of  the 
solitary  follicles. 

Occasionally,  a  false  band,  the  result  of  peritonitis,  lies  across  the  intes- 
tines, without  restraining  their  movements,  and  producing  no  marked 
symptome,  and  probably  no  symptoms  at  all,  until  a  loop  happens  to  pass 
underneath  it,  when,  if  not  soon  released,  it  is  apt  to  become  strangu- 
lated, with  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter.  This 
displacement  might  properly  be  classified  with  the  internal  hernias  de- 
scribed above.  In  my  own  person,  at  the  ^e  of  twelve  years,  such  an 
accident  occurred  about  two  months  after  the  peritonitis.  Upon  the 
abatement  of  the  inflammation,  a  sensation  of  traction  had  been  noticed 
in  the  umbilical  region,  almost  daily,  during  exercise,  and  the  displacement 
was  indicated  by  the  extreme  pain  which  characterizes  such  cases,  and 
which  ceased  suddenly,  when  the  parts  were  released  after  about  eighteen 
hours. 

(/)  While  it  is  important  that  the  diet  and  glandular  secretions  should 
be  such  that  the  feculent  matter  may  have  proper  consistence,  for  easy  pro- 
pulsion along  the  intestinal  tube,  the  important  agent  by  which  alvine  evacu- 
ations are  effected  is  obviously  muscular  contraction.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestines  produce  the  vermicular  and  peristaltic  movements,  by 
which  the  excrement  is  carried  forw'ard,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  by 
their  powerful  contraction,  are  the  chief  agents  of  expulsion.  Now  any 
pathological  state  which  impairs  the  innervation  of  these  muscles,  or  ren- 
ders it  abnormal,  destroying  the  proper  balance  between  '*  exciting  and 
inhibiting  impulses,'*  is  apt  to  cause  constipation.  Hence  meningitis, 
myelitis,  and  certain  other  diseases  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  rachitis, 
general  weakness,  etc.,  are  commonly  attended  by  a  sluggish  state  of  the 
intestines,  either  from  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  mid- 
dle coat,  as  in  meningitis,  or  paralysis. 

Idiopathic  Constipation.  Causes.  —These  are  quite  numerous.  The 
more  prominent  of  them  are  the  following.  First,  too  little  liquid  in  the 
excrement,  so  that  it  is  too  firm  for  ready  evacuation.  There  may  be  too 
little  liquid  taken  in  the  ingesta,  or  too  scanty  secretion  of  the  liquids 
which  mix  with  the  food,  as  those  of  the  pancreas,  liver,  and  mucous  fol- 
licles, or  there  may  be  too  great  an  absorption  of  liquid  through  the  coats 
of  the  intestines  and  too  active  an  excretion  of  water  from  the  skin,  kid- 
neys, or  lung.  The  firmer  the  faecal  matter,  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
constipation.     Those  who  lose  a  large  amount  of  water,  as  in  diabetes, 
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night  swe&te,  or  from  occupations  whicli  expose  to  heat,  or  from  residence 
in  a  hot  climate,  are  especially  liable  to  constipation,  except  ns  the  lote 
of  li<]uid  is  compensated  hy  an  increased  amount  of  drink. 

The  character  of  the  food,  apart  from  the  amoiitit  of  liquid  which  it 
contains,  obviously  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  consistence  and  fre- 
quency of  the  BtooU.  Occasionally,  the  intestines  act  sluggislily  froiu  in- 
sufficiency of  food.  Thus,  the  infant  sometimes  hangs  an  unnsuatly  long 
time  on  the  breast,  and  the  mother  or  wet-nnrse  believes  it  to  be  a  hearty 
Duraer,  nhen  there  is  really  deficiency  of  milk,  and  the  stools  are  scanty 
antl  infrequent  from  lack  of  material.  AgMn,  constipation  is  not  on- 
common  in  infants  who  nnrsc  heartily,  anil  seem  to  obtain  a  sufRcient 
quantity  of  milk,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  digestive 
oi^ns,  but  in  the  milk.  We  find  that  now  and  then  brea.it-niilk  has  a 
constipating  effect,  although  we  discover  nothing  lo  cause  this  resnit  in 
the  mother's  diet  or  health.  The  comparison  of  ordinary  milk  with  co- 
lostrum may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  explanation.  Colostrum  is  known  to  be 
more  laxative  than  ordinary  milk,  and  it  differs  from  it  chemically  in  con- 
taining more  butter,  sugar,  and  salts.  Hence  the  theory  seems  plausible 
that,  when  breast-milk  is  constipating,  these  elements  occur  in  less  than 
the  normal  r|uautity.  And  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  treatment  suggested 
by  this  theorv  obviates  the  constipation. 

The  use  of  a  diet  which  consists  chiefly  of  asaioiilablo  substances,  as 
animal  food,  and  fnim  which,  after  the  digestive  process,  little  course  and 
stimulating  residuum  remains,  is  obviously  apt  to  produce  a  sluggish  state 
of  the  bowels.  On  the  other  hand,  coarse  food,  as  fruits  with  thdr 
■eeds,  coanely  ground  meal,  etc.,  which  stimulate  the  |>eristaltic  action 
and  the  secretions,  increase  the  number  and  frequency  of  the  alvine  dis- 
cbarges. 

Hnbil  hIso  exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  defecation.  One  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  neglects  or  resists  the  desire  for  a  atool,  soon  becomes 
lew  conscioQH  of  the  daily  recnrring  need,  and  establishes  a  constipated 
babit.  Constipation  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  lead  a  quiet  life 
than  in  those  who  are  active.  A  constipated  habit  is  established  in 
many  school  children,  by  neglecting  or  repressing  the  desire  for  a  atool, 
during  the  school  hours. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  constipation — a  tendency  quite  independent  of  the  usual  conditions. 
Thus  I  have  met  children  who  were  bright  and  active,  free  from  obstruc- 
tion or  disease  which  might  retard  the  evacuations,  apparently  far  from 
having  sluggish  muscular  contractility,  and  so  far  as  1  conld  see  with 
proper  diet,  and  yot  with  defecation,  except  as  it  was  produced  by  meaa- 
nres  employed,  occurring  no  oftener  than  each  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  constipation  in  one  child  may 
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not  be  in  another,  for  occasionally  one  does  well  with  only  one  evacuation 
every  second  or  third  day,  while  a  Ip.rge  majority  require  daily  defecation, 
in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  health. 

In  the  adult,  the  sacculi  or  pouches  which  occur  in  the  walls  of  the 
colon,  produced  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  bands,  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  circular  fibres,  and  consisting  of  the  internal 
and  external  tunics,  without  the  muscular,  become  the  receptacles  for 
faecal  matter  in  those  who  are  constipated,  and  obviously  tend  to  increase 
the  constipation.  In  children  these  sacculi  are  much  less  developed  rela- 
tively, and  in  young  infants,  whose  intestines  lack  the  longitudinal  bands, 
are  absent,  so  that  this  anatomical  condition  by  which  the  passage  of  fscal 
matter  is  delayed,  is  unimportant  as  a  cause  of  constipation  in  the  yoong. 

Gautier  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  states  that  an  anal  fissure  is  a  common 
cause  of  constipation  in  children.  Pain  in  defecation  when  such  a 
fissure  is  present  might  induce  children  to  resist  the  desire,  and  postpone 
the  act,  and  thereby  establish  a  constipated  habit,  but  if  such  fissures 
are  common  in  this  country,  except  in  syphilitic  infants,  they  hare 
escaped  our  notice. 

Constipation  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself,  since  retained  feculent 
^matter  becomes  more  consistent  and  firmer,  and  the  contractile  power  of 
the  muscular  tunic  becomes  weakened  by  long  distension.  Obviously, 
also,  an  abnormal  length  of  the  large  intestine,  so  that  it  doubles  on 
itself,  w^hether  congenital  or  the  result  of  constipation,  and  a  malposition, 
which  diminishes  the  space  occupied  by  the  colon,  and  therefore  increases 
its  flexures,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  constipation. 

Symptoms. — When  there  is  a  mechanical  cause,  which  retards  the  pis- 
sage  of  fsecal  matter,  the  acuteness  of  symptoms  and  the  suffering  are 
generally  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obstruction.     Symptomatic  con- 
stipation occurring  in  an  obstructive  disease,  whether  adhesions,  perito- 
neal  bands,  intussusception,  knots  or  twisting  of  the  intestine,  incarcera- 
tion in  a  false  passage,  or  from  biliary  or  intestinal  stones,  or  fsecal  masses, 
is  attended  by  severe  symptoms,  such  as  intense  colicky  pain,  vomiting, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  rapid  prostration.     The  ingesta  accumulate  above  the 
point  of  obstruction,  producing  distension  of  the  intestine  with  f»cal  mat- 
ter and  gas,  while  below  the  point  of  obstruction  the  intestine  is  soon 
empty.     The  symptoms  indeed  have  the  severity,  and  the  state  involves 
the  danger,  present  in  ordinary  strangulated  hernia  ;  while,  from  being 
internal  and  therefore  less  accessible  for  treatment,  the  danger  is  even 
greater.     If  the  intestinal  tract  be  narrowed,  whether  by  a  false  ligament, 
the  result  of  an  old  peritonitis,  or  other  cause,  and  there  be  still  pervious- 
ness,  so  that  excrementitious  matter  passes  by  the  obstruction,  though 
slowly,  and  with  more  or  less  diflSculty,  the  patient  may  be  comparativdy 
comfortable,  if  the  food  be  such  that  no  hard  masses  remain  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  de&n*ee  of  stenosis,  and  the  amount  and  coarseness  of  the  fscal 
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matter,  symptoms  occur  rcferubic  tu  the  olistrut-tion.  If  the  excrciiiL'nt 
be  propiilled  with  iliflifiilty  through  the  narrowed  part,  tlie  miwcular  coat 
abore  the  obitruction  gradually  betoiuea  more  developed,  from  hypertro- 
phy of  the  muaculnr  fibres,  just  na  the  heart  eularges  frotu  obetructive  die- 
eaK  of  its  valves,  while  below  tfap  obstruction  tijo  intestine  atrophica,  and 
ita  calibre  diminishea  from  disiise.  Colicky  piuna,  accumulation  of  fwcal 
matter  above  the  obstrui^tion,  distension  of  abdomen,  eractation  of  ga«, 
vomitiDg,  impaired  appetite,  and  conse<)aent  decline  of  the  general  health 
tire  common  reaults.  There  is  constant  danger  in  these  cases  that  the 
narrow  pawiage  may  become  obstructed  by  ffeoal  matter,  if  it  happen  to 
contain  hanl  musses,  or  oonrso  indigestible  substances.  The  gravest  form 
of  constipation  is  obviously  that  due  to  mechanical  agencies  wiiich  act  as 
obstacles,  but  an  the  obstacles  are  nuiiierouH,  differently  located,  and  of 
different  character,  no  there  ia  great  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the  cases. 
Idiopathic  constipation  generallv  conies  on  gradually,  tt  at  Rrat 
BttractH  little  attention  and  ia  neglected.  The  symptoms,  of  course,  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  constipation.  In  mild 
cases,  the  retention  is  only  in  the  rectum,  or  rectum  and  sigmoid  Hexiire, 
and  there  arc  no  marked  symptoms  except  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  dis- 
teaiiion  of  these  parts,  which  one  or  two  evacuations  relieve.  Between 
these  mild  caies  and  the  graver  forms  of  constipation,  there  is  every  in- 
termediate grade,  attended  by  symptoms  proportionately  severe.  It  is 
BQiprisitig  sometimes  to  observe  bow  long  patients  live  with  extreme  con- 
stipation, though  with  constant  suffering  iind  ill-health,  and,  which  I  wish 
eapeeially  to  be  notit-ed  in  this  connection,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal 
ca«?s  of  idiopathic  constipation  occurring  in  adults,  and  recorded  in  the 
literalurtt  of  the  profession,  began  early  in  life,  even  in  infancy,  at  which 
time  tbey  probably  might  have  been  relieved  by  proper  remedial  meas- 
ures, and  a  life  of  suffering  prevented.  This  important  pnietical  fact 
shows  the  need  of  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  parents  and  nurse,'*  to 
the  state  of  ibe  bowels  in  children,  that  their  sluggish  action  may  be  cor- 
rected before  it  becomes  habitual,  and  those  anatomical  changes  of  dis- 
tension and  muscular  paralysis  occur,  which  are  with  difficulty  corrected. 
Thus  among  the  older  authenticated  cases  is  one  related  by  Dr.  Copland, 
in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  from  Renauldin. 

A  mi'diciil  oIlii'tT  in  the  French  service  was  always  costive  from  birth, 
he  ate  largely,  but  seldom  passed  a  stool  oftener  than  once  in  one  or  two 
months,  and  his  abdomen  nsannied  a  lai^e  size.  At  the  ago  of  fortv- 
wo,  his  constipation  was  usually  prolonged  to  three  or  four  months.  In 
800,  after  medicines  had  been  taken  to  procure  a  stool,  which  had  not 
passed  for  upward  of  four  months,  abundant  evacuations  continued 
ine  days,  and  contained  the  stones  of  raisins  taken  a  twelvemonth 
Iwfore  ;  but  the  constipation  returned.  In  1809  the  enlarged  abdomen 
i  painful,  vomiting  supen-ened,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  tifty- 
aving   seldom,  through    life,  passed    more   than    four,   five,   or   ui 
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stools  in  the  year.     On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  fibrous  paiiition  ob- 
structed the  rectum,  about  an  inch  from  the  anus. 

A  case  quite  as  remarkable,  and  of  recent  date,  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Strong,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  was  reported  by  him  in  the 
Amer.  Joum.  of  Med,  Set.,  in  1874  and  1876. 

This  patient,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  usually  had  one  stool  in  two 
weeks,  and  several  years  later  only  one  in  six  weeks.  When  an  ad  alt  he 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Strong,  who  found  great  distension  of  the  abdomen,  so 
that  the  lower  ribs  were  pressed  outward  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  the  thoracic  organs  upward  so  that  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was 
about  one  inch  above  the  nipple.  At  this  time,  months  elapsed  between 
the  stools,  the  longest  interval  being  eight  months  and  sixteen  days. 
Defecation  when  it  did  occur  lasted  from  two  to  four  days,  and  was  at- 
tended by  violent  gastric  and  intestinal  pain,  vomiting,  and  prostration. 
At  one  of  these  prolonged  stools,  forty  pounds  of  fsBces,  resembling,  as  it 
usually  did,  chewed  brown  paper,  were  evacuated,  the  quantity  being  ac 
curately  ascertained  by  weighing  the  patient  before  and  afterward.  He 
had  appetite  and  was  able  to  do  certain  kinds  of  farm  work  during  the 
year  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  yean. 
At  the  autopsy  the  colon  was  found  to  have  a  length  of  six  feet  and  three 
inches,  and  a  circumference  of  thirteen  inches,  while  the  lungs  were 
pressed  upward  and  backward,  as  when  compressed  by  a  pleuritic  exuda- 
tion. 

While  such  extreme  cases  are  infrequent,  all  physicians  of  experience 
are  consulted  from  time  to  time  by  adults  who  have  had  habitual  consti- 
pation from  their  earliest  recollection,  and  these  cases,  that  aggregate  so 
large  a  number,  might,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  have  been  pre- 
vented  for  the  most  part  during  childhood,  when  the  habit  was  being 
formed. 

In  long-continued  constipation,  in  which  there  is  a  large  fiecal  accoma- 
lation,  not  only  is  the  diameter  of  the  colon  increased,  as  stated  above, 
but  this  part  of  the  intestine  becomes  elongated.  This  may  lead  to 
change  in  its  position,  the  curves  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  extending  farther 
to  the  right,  and  the  central  part  of  the  transverse  colon  by  its  weight 
curving  downward.  This  abnormal  lengthening  and  the  consequent  corr. 
atures  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  constipation,  as  has  been  stated 
above  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  etiology. 

In  these  cases  of  extreme  constipation,  which,  fortunately,  are  rare  in 
children,  as  they  arc  also  in  adults,  the  distension  of  the  colon  at  the  ilco- 
coBcal  orifice  has  a  tendency  to  widen  this  orifice,  so  that  the  valve  which, 
in  the  ordinary  state,  prevents  the  return  of  any  substance  which  has  once 
passed  by  it,  is  apt  to  become  insufficient.  The  adjacent  folds  which 
constitute  the  valve  become  separated,  so  that,  if  vomiting  and  anti- 
peristaltic movements  occur,  fsecal  matter  may  pass  from  the  colon  toward 
the  stomach.     In  aggravated  cases,  in  which  there  is  retention  of  a  large 
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amount  of  fjecal  matter,  distension,  miiscfular  paralysis,  etc.,  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  seen  produced  in  the  colon,  are  apt  to  occur,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  in  the  small  intestines,  especially  in  the  ileum. 

Retained  excrementitious  matter  accumulating  in  large  masses  evidently 
becomes  an  irritant,  so  that,  by  its  pressure,  it  excites  muscular  contrac- 
tions, which,  if  ineffectual  in  propelling  the  mass,  cause  colicky  pains. 
The  retained  faecal  matter  also  undergoes  more  or  less  decomposition,  pro- 
ducing gases  which,  by  increasing  the  distension,  also  increase  the  pain. 

Any  irritating  substance  applied  to  a  mucous  surface  is  apt  to  excite 
increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  or  from  the  glands  whose 
orifices  connect  with  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  point  of  irritation. 
Many  familiar  examples  will  at  once  be  recalled  to  mind,  as  the  defluxion 
from  the  nostrils  from  the  use  of  snuffs,  and  increased  mucous  secretion 
snd  salivation  from  objects  held  in  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way,  retained 
excrement,  forming  hard  masses  which  press  upon  the  intestinal  surface, 
excite  a  secretion,  and  not  infrequently  produce  thereby  a  diarrhoea  which 
18  conservative,  and  which  may  for  the  time  unload  the  bowels,  or  it  may 
remove  a  part  of  the  scybala*,  while  the  rest  remain.  Hence  we  some- 
times hear  patients  speak  of  having  irregular  evacuations,  constipation 
Edtemating  with  diarrhoea.  In  aggravated  cases,  the  pressure  of  impacted 
faeces  sometimes  produces  inflammation  of  the  surface,  when,  in  addition 
to  abdominal  pain,  there  are  tenderness  on  pressure  and  some,  usually 
quite  moderate,  febrile  movement.  In  cases  which  have  terminated 
fatally,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  destruction  of  the  mucous  surface 
has  been  found  in  places,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  inflamma- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  French  oflBcer  related  above,  it  is  stated 
that  the  inner  surface  of  the  distended  intestine  **  presented  gangrenous 
and  ulcerated  patches."  We  can  readily  believe  that,  as  in  cases  of 
typhoid  ulcerations,  if  the  ulcers  reach  a  certain  depth,  they  may  also  give 
rise  to  localized  peritonitis,  and  that  occasionally  perforation  may  result  at 
the  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  point.  The  expulsion  of  hardened  masses 
which  have  collected  in  the  rectum  is  slow  and  painful,  and  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  tenesmus,  which  not  infrequently  causes  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  anal  orifice  to  descend  below  the  sphincter  ani 
and  protrude,  by  which  haemorrhoids  are  produced.  Occasionally,  as  I 
have  observed  in  certain  cases,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  rectal  mu- 
cous membrane,  to  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  anus, 
becomes  so  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  connective  tissue  that  it 
descends  below  the  sphincter  ani,  and  protrudes  during  each  defecation. 
But  this  displacement,  known  as  prolapsus  recti,  more  commonly  results, 
in  children,  from  protracted  intestinal  catarrh,  attended  by  diarrhoea,  loss 
of  flesh,  and  by  diminished  tonicity  of  the  tissues. 

A  beautiful  and  conservative  provision  in  the  system  is  that  by  which 
vicarious  functions  are  established  to  relieve  organs  which  imperfectly 
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perfonn  their  part.  While  the  intestinal  surface  is  to  a  great  degree 
eliminative,  so  that  noxious  and  effete  products  are  largely  expelled  frotD 
the  system  in  the  stools,  it  possesses  also,  in  high  degree,  an  absorbent 
function,  as  all  who  employ  rectal  alimentation  are  aware.  Now,  if  the 
intestine  fail  to  perform  its  function  of  defecation,  and  feculent  matter 
collect  witliin  it,  and  begin  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  intestinal  surface, 
more  or  less  of  the  liquid  portion  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  and,  entering 
the  general  circulation,  finds  a  mode  of  escape  through  other  emunctories. 
The  general  ill-health  or  languor,  the  furred  tongue,  headache,  and  fonl 
breath  which  characterize  these  cases  arc,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  absorption 
into  the  blood,  or  retention  in  it  of  noxious  products  contained  in,  and 
which  in  part  constitute,  the  feculent  matter.  The  fact  that  patients  may 
live  for  years  with  tolerable  appetite,  and  with  only  one  dejection  every 
second  or  third  week,  receives  explanation  in  the  fact  that  other  organs, 
as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  etc.,  act  as  depurants  for  such  excrementi- 
tious  matter  as  can  be  taken  up  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form  by  the  intes- 
tinal surface. 

In  infants,  constipation,  even  when  slight  and  temporary,  often  caoses 
f  retf  ulness,  which  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  their  cries  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  thighs  over  the  abdomen.  Continuing  for  a  time,  it  caosei 
more  or  less  fever,  and,  in  those  young  children  who  are  liable  to  eclamp- 
sia, it  predisposes  to  an  attack,  and  it  may  be  the  chief  cause. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  mechanical 
obstacle  which  prevents  nonnal  defecation,  a  careful  examination  shoold 
be  made,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  nature  and  location.  Often 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  but  its  constipating 
effects  may  sometimes  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  In  the  case  related 
above,  in  which  constipation  continued  from  early  childhood  to  adult 
life,  and  finally  proved  fatal,  its  cause  was  ascertained  to  be  a  septum  in 
the  rectum,  which  probably  might  have  been  relieved  by  surgical  meas- 
ures. In  all  cases  of  constipation,  which  the  history  shows  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  causes,  whether  the  obstruction  be  complete  and  the 
colicky  pains  and  other  symptoms  severe,  or  there  be  occasional  scanty 
evacuations,  with  but  slight  or  moderate  suffering,  the  history  of  the 
patient  should  be  obtained,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  had  been  at  any 
previous  time  symptoms  of  peritonitis  or  other  pathological  state  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  etiology.  The  abdomen  and  the  usual  aites  of 
hernia  should  be  carefully  explored  by  palpation,  and  the  rectum  by  the 
finger,  large-size  catheter,  or  rectal  tube.  A  thorough  examination  thoi 
instituted,  painless  to  the  patient,  will  usually  enable  the  practitioner  to 
determine  either  the  exact  or  probable  obstacle,  if  any  be  present. 

The  proper  treatment  of  symptomatic  constipation  obviously  reqaires 
the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  primary  disease,  or  the  ctoae, 
whether  it  be  obstructive  or  otherwise,  and  we  need  not  stop  to  conaider 
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the  special  measures  which  are  required,  and  will  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  constipation. 

Hygienic  Measures, — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  habit 
has  a  powerful  control  over  the  action  of  the  intestines,  so  that  it  is  im* 
portant  to  obtain  a  daily  alvine  evacuation  at  a  certain  hour,  and,  by 
establishing  the  habit,  the  need  will  usually  be  experienced  when  that 
honr  arrives  each  day.  Many  cases  which  become  troublesome  and  obsti- 
nate might,  no  doubt,  have  been  prevented,  had  this  physiological  law 
been  heeded,  and  a  daily  evacuation  obtained  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
constipated  habit,  mild  and  not  yet  fully  established,  is  more  apt  to  be 
overlooked  when  it  occurs  in  childhood  than  in  infancy,  for  the  infant  is 
closely  and  constantly  under  observation,  and  it  soon  presents  symptoms, 
as  fever  and  fretf ulness,  if  it  do  not  have  the  regular  evacuation,  while 
children  over  the  age  of  four  to  five  years  tolerate  better  a  sluggish  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  are  likely  to  be  constipated  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  is  ascertained.  They  therefore  require  more  attention^  in  this 
regard,  than  is  usually  bestowed  by  parents. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  is  obviously  important,  as  certain  kinds  of  food 
are  more  laxative  than  others.  Chicken-tea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
beef  and  mutton  tea,  are  laxative,  and,  made  plainly,  are,  therefore,  useful 
in  connection  with  other  articles.  The  various  kinds  of  berries  and  fruits 
have  also  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect  on  the  intestinal  surface,  and  aid 
in  removing  constipation.  The  apple  scraped  or  baked,  or  apple-sauce, 
may  be  given  to  quite  young  children  ;  and  for  those  that  are  older,  cur- 
rants, cherries,  and,  among  dried  fruits,  prunes  and  figs  are  laxative. 
Unfermented  cider,  in  its  season,  which  has  been  found  so  useful  for 
adults,  may  also  be  given  to  children  in  moderate  quantity,  at  least  to 
those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  two  or  three  years. 

By  the  digestive  process,  starch,  which  is  unassimilable,  is  changed  into 
^ncose,  which  can  be  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and,  from  the  small  size 
of  the  salivary  glands  in  the  first  months  of  infancy,  it  is  believed  that  the 
salivary  and  pancreatic  fluids  are  insufficient  to  convert  starch  into  glucose 
except  in  very  inadequate  quantity.  It  appears,  however,  highly  proba- 
ble that  there  is  an  epithelial  ferment,  which  converts  starch  into  sugar 
(see  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Digestion,  by  Charles  Richet,  Rev.  des  Sci. 
MSd.y  Oct.,  1878),  so  that  young  infants  can  digest  starchy  food.  Never- 
theless, the  theory  that  the  infantile  digestion,  up  to  a  certain  age,  is  in- 
adequate to  effect  the  change,  led  to  the  preparation  of  food  for  infants, 
in  which  the  change  of  starch  into  glucose  was  accomplished  by  a  chemi- 
cal process.  Now  glucose,  given  in  considerable  quantity,  is  laxative,  and 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  glucose  preparation  spanngly,  and 
with  other  food  in  the  hot  months,  when  infants  are  so  prone  to  diarrhoea. 
Bat  this  laxative  effect  renders  the  glucose  preparations  of  the  shops  very 
naefol  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  constipation  of  infants,  whether  we 
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employ  the  **  maltose"  or  **  granulated  sugar  of  malt,*'  or  the  preparft- 
tions  of  Liebig's  food.  Of  four  constipated  infants  in  the  New  York  In. 
fant  Asylum,  to  whom  Horlick's  '*  sugar  of  malt"  was  given,  three  were 
relieved.  Any  of  the  glucose  preparations  can  be  given  quite  freely  to  a 
constipated  infant,  without  impairing  the  digestive  function,  or  produc- 
ing other  ill-efEect,  so  long  as  no  more  than  the  normal  evacuatioiui  are 
produced  ;  and  I  consider  them  among  the  best  and  safest  of  the  foodi 
for  the  relief  of  constipation  in  infants,  but  glucose  or  grape  sugar  is 
only  feebly  laxative,  probably  not  more  than  cane  sugar. 

Oatmeal  is  more  laxative  than  most  other  kinds  of  amylaceous  food. 
Made  into  a  gruel  and  strained,  it  may  be  given  to  the  nursing  infaoi, 
and  unstrained  to  those  who  are  older.  Bread  or  pudding  from  coanely- 
ground  or  unbolted  flour  or  meal,  and  vegetables  which  contain  saline  and 
fibrous  substances,  have  a  stimulating  and  laxative  effect  on  the  surface  of 
the  intestines,  and,  therefore,  are  useful  for  constipated  children  of  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  and  upward. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  use  of  water  in  the  ingesta  mat&> 
rially  aids  in  relieving  costiveness.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  London 
Lancet,  a  physician  asks  the  profession  how  to  cure  obstinate  congtipa- 
tion  in  adults.  Among  the  replies,  one  physician  suggests  drinking  i 
tumblerful  of  cold  water  on  retiring  to  bed,  and  another  tumblerful  in  the 
morning,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  laxative  effect  of 
the  broths,  gruels,  fruits,  and  mineral  waters  is  partly  due  to  the  amoQBt 
of  water  which  they  contain.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  constipation  we 
have  seen  is  too  great  firmness  or  consistence  of  the  stools,  due  to  absorp- 
tion of  the  water,  and  if  a  larger  quantity  of  water  be  swallowed  daring 
or  after  the  meals  than  is  removed  by  absorption,  so  that  the  stools  have 
their  normal  or  less  than  normal  consistence,  this  cause  of  constipation  ii 
removed.  An  excess  of  water  introduced  into  the  system  is  to  a  great 
extent  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and,  in  hot  weather,  by  the  skin,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  exhaled  from  the  lungs  ;  but  experience  shows  that,  if 
the  amount  of  liquid  received  be  so  great  that  the  vessels  in  the  coats  of 
the  intestines  continue  in  a  state  of  repletion,  only  a  certain  part  of  it  is 
absorbed,  while  the  rest  descends  and  mixes  with  the  excrementitiois 
matter. 

The  simple  expedient  of  allowing  a  liberal  use  of  water,  so  useful  in 
adult  cases,  doubtless  also  has  a  laxative  effect  in  children,  and  its  judi* 
clous  use  is  proper  for  them.  Another  important  aid  in  overcomiiy 
habitual  constipation  is  frequent  kneading  of  the  abdomen.  My  attea- 
tion  was  first  particularly  directed  to  this  in  the  treatment  of  the  eaie  r^ 
lated  above,  in  which  obstinate  constipation,  occurring  in  a  child  of  three 
years  from  peritoneal  bands  and  adhesions,  was  to  a  great  extent  conected 
by  friction  over  the  abdomen  for  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time  witb 
cod-liver   oil,  three   or  four   times  daily.     The   manipulation  probablj 
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did  the  good,  and  not  the  oil,  hut  the  use  of  one  of  the  oils  for  inunction 
renders  the  kneading  less  painful,  and  insures  its  more  thorough  perform- 
ance by  the  nurse.  All  obstetricians  in  certain  emergencies  stimulate 
the  uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction  by  kneading  the  abdomen,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  ^are  stimulated  in  a 
similar  manner,  so  that  the  intestinal  movements  are  increased  by  which 
feculent  matter  is  carried  forward. 

The  external  application  of  cold,  so  effectual  in  contracting  the  uterine 
muscular  fibres,  also  stimulates  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines.  Cold-water  bathing,  the  sudden  application  of  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  in  certain  obstinate 
cases  even  the  douche,  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  greater  activity.  Trousseau  says  : 
"  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  constipation,  let  me 
fefer  to  the  application  of  cold  to  the  abdomen — a  minor  method,  which 
I  have  seen  recommended,  and  have  myself  prescribed  with  astonishing 
flQccess.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  let  there  be  placed  on  the  abdomen  a 
compress  of  several  folds  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  be  separated 
from  the  clothes  by  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc.  This  compress 
ought  to  remain  on  for  three  or  four  hours."  This  recommendation  by 
Trousseau  is  for  adults,  who  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
cold  than  children.  So  prolonged  an  application  of  cold  and  wet  to  a 
child,  even  the  most  robust,  would  involve  danger,  while  its  application 
daring  the  brief  period  occupied  in  an  ordinary  bath,  with  proper  exer- 
cise afterward,  or  with  other  measures  to  prevent  chilling,  could  have  no 
m-effect. 

Therapeutic  Measures, — For  temporary  constipation  and  many  cases 
that  are  habitual,  enemata  should  be  employed,  since  they  promptly  un- 
load that  part  of  the  intestines  in  which  feculent  matter  is  ordinarily  re- 
tained, while  they  do  not  impair  the  appetite  or  produce  the  prostration 
which  so  often  results  from  purgatives.  For  temporary  constipation,  a 
warm  clyster  may  be  given,  and  it  commonly  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient  than  one  of  lower  temperature  than  the  body.  Among  the  ene- 
mata which  have  been  found  useful  are  castile  soap,  with  molasses  and 
water,  salt  and  water,  the  various  oils,  as  sweet  oil,  with  or  without  castor 
oil,  linseed  oil,  alone  or  with  molasses,  and  the  gruels,  as  that  of  oat-meal 
or  com -meal  made  thin.  Tlie  belief  that  the  frequent  use  of  warm  clys- 
ters produces  a  relaxing  effect  is  probably  correct,  so  that,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  clysters  often,  in  consequence  of  the  torpid  state  of  the 
intestines^  cool  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  tonic  and  stimulating,  should 
l>e  used. 

For  infants,  a  clyster  of  one  or  two  ounces  usually  suffices,  adminis- 
tered by  a  gutta-percha  or  glass  syringe,  while  for  older  patients  a  propor- 
tionately larger  quantity  is  required,  administered  by  preference  through 
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a  Davidson  india-rubber  or  a  fountain  syringe.  In  certain  long-contin- 
ued, aggravated  cases,  the  frequent  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  tepid 
water  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  accumulation  of  fscal 
matter.  Thus,  in  1854,  Mr.  Gay  exhibited  to  the  London  Pathological 
Society  a  boy  of  seven  years,  who  at  the  age  of  three  years  had  had 
typhus  fever  with  dysenteric  stools.  After  convalescence,  he  had  habit- 
ual obstinate  constipation,'  so  that,  when  Mr.  Gay  began  treatment,  there 
had  been  no  fsecal  evacuation  for  nearly  four  months,  and  the  girth  of  the 
body  over  the  abdomen  was  forty-nine  inches,  and  yet  the  appetite  and 
general  health  were  not  seriously  impaired.  The  shape  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  examination  showed  great  distension  of  the  rectal  ampulla  and  the 
descending  colon.  Mr.  Gay  first  distended  the  sphincter  ani,  so  that  it 
admitted  a  speculum,  and  through  a  rectal  tube,  well  introduced  into  the 
colon,  the  excrement  was  repeatedly  washed  away,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  boy  to  the  Society,  the  measurement  in  girth  ga?e 
only  twenty-four  inches.  Evidently  in  cases  like  the  above,  no  other 
treatment  except  repeatedly  washing  out  the  intestines  with  warm  water 
would  have  answered,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  speculum  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  faecal  matter  are 
noteworthy.  . 

Suppositories  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  in  place  of  enemata ; 
cocoanut  butter,  molasses  candy,  or  soap  cut  in  shape  of  a  pencil  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  adult,  long-continued  constipation  is  not 
very  rare,  in  which  the  rectal  ampulla  becomes  so  impacted  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  anal  curette,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  the  finger  m- 
troduced,  in  order  to  break  up  the  masses,  and  allow  them  to  pass.  In 
<3hildren,  necessity  for  such  treatment  is  much  more  rare,  but  there  are 
occasionally  cases  like  that  above  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  in  which  it  may 
be  needed.  Dr.  Nagel  states  that  the  evil  may  be  removed  by  the  intro- 
daction  of  a  suppository  of  brown  gelatine.  This  is  steeped  in  water  for 
twelve  hours,  and  having  been  thus  softened,  is  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum, and  an  evacuation  obtained.  The  doctor  attributes  the  laxatiTe 
effect  to  the  hygrometric  action  of  the  gelatine. 

The  known  effect  of  the  galvanic  current  in  producing  contraction  of 
the  uterine  muscular  fibres  suggests  its  employment  to  relieve  constipa- 
tion, by  stimulating  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  intestines,  and  those  who  have  employed  it  speak  favorably  of  its  use. 
Habershon  says  :  '^  A  galvanic  current,  transmitted  through  the  abdomi- 
nal walls,  induces  a  verj^  speedy  action,  or  rather  emptying  of  the  colon. 
.     .     .     A  case  of  partial  paraplegia,  in  which   injections   did  not  act 
satisfactorily,  and  drastic  purgatives  were  undesirable,  was  treated  by  a 
galvanic  current  passed  through  the  abdomen  every  morning.     In  a  few 
hours  a  free  evacuation  was  produced  without  any  discomfort."    Bnt the 
constipation  of  children  very  seldom  requires  the  use  of  galvanism. 
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The  ordinary  pui^tivcs  should  not  be  given  hnbiiaaJly  to  relieve  a  eon- 
rtipated  habit.  Tlioy  we  apt  to  irritate  the  intestines,  causing  a  catarrh, 
or  else  the  inteHtine.i  become  accustomed  to  their  action,  and  a  large  dose 
is  needed  to  effect  purgation.  Gircn  habitually,  they  cannot  fail,  also, 
to  disturb  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes.  One  or  two  doses  for 
present  relief,  both  in  liahitual  or  temporary  constipation,  is  sometimes 
required,  provided  that  an  injection  is  for  any  reason  not  preferred.  For 
thb  purpose,  castor  oil  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel  mixed  with  syrup  of 
rhubarb,  the  syrup  of  senna,  or  the  compound  liquorice- powder  of  the 
German  Pharmacopteia  may  be  administered  with  advantage.  But  for 
habitual  constipation  1  strongly  advise  to  discard  the  ordinary  purga- 
tive medicines,  and  if  the  measures  of  a  dietetic  or  hygienic  character, 
recommended  above,  are  not  sulficieut,  to  employ  such  remedial  agents 
aa  promote,  or  at  least  do  not  impair,  nutrition. 

Belladonna,  so  highly  recommended  by  Trousseau  and  others,  I  have 
often  administered  to  children,  especially  in  pertussis,  in  large  doses  dnr- 
ing  several  consecutive  days,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  have  any  de- 
cided purgative  effect.  Though  it  may  be  useful  in  certain  mixtures  for 
adults,  our  experiences  in  this  country,  with  reliable  preparations,  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  its  employment  as  the  sole  or  main 
remedy  for  constipation.  It  diminishes  reflei  irritability,  and  may  ren- 
der the  action  of  purgatives  less  painful,  but  from  its  known  physiological 
effects  we  cannot  believe  that  it  increases  the  intestinal  secretions  or  the 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  one  or  the  other  of  which  results  wo  expect 
from  the  use  of  an  agent  which  is  really  laxative.  Why  the  effects  of 
belladonna,  in  this  country,  differ  so  widely  from  those  observed  abroad, 
needs  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  nux  vomica  and  its  active  princi- 
ple, strychnia,  arc  doubtless  valuable  adjuncts  to  pui^ative  mixtures,  from 
their  effect  in  increasing  the  action  of  nmscular  fibres. 

Physicians  are  not  infretiucntly  at  a  loss  what  to  prescribe  for  the  habit- 
ual constipation  of  nursing  infants,  which  is  *y  no  means  infrequent. 
But  recollecting  that  the  colostrnra  is  more  laxative  than  ordinary  milk, 
and  that  it  differs  from  it  in  containing  more  sugar,  saltj<  (largely  phos- 
phates), and  butter,  we  have  a  hint,  as  stated  above,  as  to  what  is  prob- 
itbly  tacking  in  the  milk,  and  what,  therefore,  should  be  supplied.  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  oil,  sugar,  and  salts  in  the  following  formula, 
and  Qsuslly  with  the  desired  laxative  effect: 

B.  01.  raoirhutB,  3  pnrts, 
Aq.  ealcis, 
Sjr.  calcia  lacCoplios,  33  1  pan. 

One  quarter,  one  third,  or  one  half  teaspuonful  may  be  given  with  each 
nnrsing,  or  n  liirger  quantity,  as  a  tcaapoonful  or  more,  three  times  daily. 
Breast-milk  with  this  addition  becomes  more  nearly  like  colostrum  in  it* 
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laxative  properties,  while  it  does  not  possess  those  properties  of  colostrum 
which  disturb  the  digestive  process.  I  know  no  agent  of  a  medicinal 
nature  which  meets  the  indication  so  well  as  this  for  infantile  constipa. 
tion.  But  in  ray  practice  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  not  a  few  in. 
stances,  to  rely  mainly  on  simple  enemata  for  the  relief  of  the  constipated 
habit,  till  the  infants  reached  the  age  when  a  mixed  diet  was  proper. 

The  habitual  constipation  of  older  children  may  ordinarily  be  relicTed 
by  the  remedies  recommended  above,  but  occasionally  a  more  active  pQ^ 
gative  efEect  may  be  needed.  Since  the  portion  of  intestine  which  ii 
chiefly  implicated  in  ordinary  forms  of  constipation  is  the  colon,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  frequently  any  of  the  active 
purgatives  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  such  should  be  selected  as  produce  little 
or  no  irritation  of  the  long  tract  of  the  small  intestines,  while  they  stimo- 
late  the  function  of  the  colon.  The  aloetic  preparations  are  preferable  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  or  the  simple  tincture  of 
aloes,  which  may  be  given  in  dose  of  part  of  a  teaspoonfol  in  a  convenient 
syrup,  as  the  elixir  adjuvans  of  Caswell  &  Hazard,  or  in  coffee  or  milk. 


CHAPTEE   XI. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

Thx  belief  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession  in  former  times,  and  it 
now  among  the  people,  that  worms  in  the  intestines  constitute  a  frequent 
disease,  especially  in  children.  As  pathology  and  the  means  of  diagnos- 
ticating diseases  are  better  understood,  this  idea  has  been  gradually  aban- 
doned  by  physicians  and  the  intelligent  portion  of  community.  StiQ 
these  parasites  must  be  considered  an  occasional  cause  of  serious  derange- 
ments, and,  in  rare  instances,  a  cause  even  of  death.  They  indeed  often 
exist  in  small  number,  without  producing  any  appreciable  deviation  in  the 
individual  from  the  healthy  state  ;  but  the  most  common  and  best  known 
species,  when  they  have  once  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  intestines  of 
man,  ordinarily  grow  and  multiply  so  as  to  produce  symptoms,  and 
require  medicines  for  their  expulsion. 

So  far  as  is  now  ascertained  by  observations  in  different  coantnes, 
about  fifty  animal  parasites  make  their  abode  in  man.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  number  will  yet  be  found  greater  by  observations  in  distant 
uncivilized  countries.  Of  these  fifty,  twenty-one  reside  in  the  alimentary 
canal  (Heller),  several  of  them  being  microscopic.  Of  those  occupying 
the  intestines  only,  the  following  species  are  specially  interesting  to  the 
practising  physician,  on  account  of  their  relation — for  the  most  part  cauft- 
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ative — to  certain  pathological  states,  to  wit  :  the  ascaris  iumbricoides,  or 
round-worm  ;  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  thread-worm  ;  the  bothrio- 
cephalas  latus,  and  three  species  of  tsenia,  or  the  tape-worms,  and  the 
trichocephalus  dispar,  or  whip- worm. 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides, — The  round- worm  has  a  dingy  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish-red color  and  a  cylindrical  form,  tapering  toward  both  extremities 
from  the  point  of  its  greatest  diameter,  which  is  a  little  posterior  to  the 
middle.  The  dead  worm  is  paler  than  the  living.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  tipped  with  three  lips,  between  which  and  the  body  is  a  circu- 
lar groove.  Between  these  three  lips  anteriorly  is  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  from  which  the  oesophagus  extends  to  the  distance  of  one  fourth 
to  one  third  of  an  inch.  The  intestine,  which  has  a  light  brownish  color, 
extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  anus.  The  females  are  in  numerical  excess  of  the 
males,  and  their  size  is  also  greater.  The  shape  of  the  wonn  is  like  that 
of  the  common  earth-worm,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  lumbricus,  but 
it  is  somewhat  more  pointed  and  its  color  paler  red.  The  tail  of  the  male 
worm  is  curved  like  a  hook,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straight. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  contained  in  a  fully  developed  female  has 
been  estimated  at  sixty  millions.  The  eggs  when  immature  are  conical, 
and  arc  attached  to  a  longitudinal  band  ;  when  mature  they  are  oval,  witih 
dark  granular  contents  and  a  strong  double  shell,  and  their  diameter  is 
about  yj^  of  an  inch.  They  are  expelled  in  countless  numbers  with  the 
fseces,  and  at  the  time  of  expulsion  arc  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  coat- 
ing stained  with  bile.  Their  vitality  is  retained  under  apparently  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  even  for  years.  They  hatch  even  after  they 
have  been  repeatedly  frozen  or  desiccated. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  inhabits  the  small  intestines,  where  it  is  rap- 
idly developed  from  the  embryonic  state.  The  remark  made  by  Heller, 
that  when  found  in  the  colon  it  is  always  dead,  cannot  be  true,  for  many 
live  worms  are  expelled  in  the  stools. 

The  round-worm,  more  than  all  other  intestinal  worms,  is  inclined  to 
wander  away  from  its  usual  abiding-place,  namely,  from  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  producing  symptoms  of  more  or  less  gravity,  referable  to  the  part 
over  which  it  crawls.  It  occasionally  enters  the  stomach,  from  which  it 
is  vomited,  or  it  ascends  the  oesophagus  into  the  fauces,  from  which  it  is 
soon  removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  Cases  are  on  record,  one 
of  which  Andral  witnessed,  in  which  the  worm  entered  the  larynx,  pro- 
ducing suffocation  and  speedy  death.  Mr.  Tonnelle  also  witnessed  such  a 
case.  A  child,  nine  years  old,  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  difficulty 
of  respiration  and  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  thorax  gave  a  negative  result.  Death  occurred  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a  lumbricus 
was  found  filling  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.     M.  Blandin,  also,  witnessed  a 
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case,  when  interne  of  the  H6pital  des  Enfants.  An  infant  was  suffocated 
by  one  of  these  worms,  which  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  right  bron. 
chus.  Very  rarely  they  crawl  from  the  fauces  into  the  nasal  passages. 
This  worm  is  so  strong  and  active  that  there  is  no  recess  or  reflexion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  apparatus  which  it  could  possibly 
penetrate,  in  which  it  has  not  been  found.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the 
appendix  vermiformis,  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  common  bile-duct, 
and  even  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  number  of  these  worms  found  in  the 
intestines  is  very  various.  There  may  be  only  one,  or  the  number  may 
be  almost  incredibly  large. 

Thus,  Barrier  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  thirty  months  old,  who  died 
in  Hdpital  Necker.  It  was  believed  to  be  tubercular.  Numerous  tumors, 
which  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  were  supposed  to  be  tubercular 
masses.  On  making  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  found  healthy,  but  the  intestines  throughout  their  entire  extent  were 
filled  with  lumbrici.  The  masses  which,  during  life,  were  supposed  to  be 
tubercular  glands,  were  found  to  consist  of  worms.  The  caecum,  espe- 
cially, was  greatly  distended  by  them.  The  intertwining  or  collection  in 
balls  of  these  worms  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  dangers,  as  it 
renders  them  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  expulsion. 

The  round -worm  possesses  no  organs  of  penetration,  still,  if  the  intes- 
tine be  weakened  by  disease,  especially  by  ulceration,  it  may,  by  pressore 
with  its  head,  force  an  opening,  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and  death.  This  worm  is  commonly 
found,  whether  single  or  in  masses,  surrounded  by  mucus,  which  serves 
as  a  partial  protection  to  the  intestines. 

The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  lumbrici  is  often 
found  inflamed,  either  from  movements  of  the  worm,  or  from  pressors  of 
a  mass  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  single  worm  in  a  confined  position,  as  the 
appendix  vermiformis.  This  inflammation,  continuing  and  increasing, 
may  end  in  ulceration,  and  thus  a  weakened  spot  be  produced,  which  may 
be  ruptured  by  simple  pressure  of  the  mouth  of  the  worm.  In  this  way 
are  to  be  explained  those  apparent  cases  of  perforation,  which  have  led 
some  observers  to  believe  that  lumbrici  had  actually  the  power  of  pene- 
trating the  healthy  coats  of  the  intestines.  The  perforation  is  obviously 
most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been  enfeebled,  and  whose  tissues 
have  been  rendered  less  firm  and  resisting  by  antecedent  disease,  as  by 
typhoid  fever. 

M.  Guersant  describes  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis  con- 
tained an  ulcerated  opening,  through  which  two  round- worms  had  partly 
passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  producing  fatal  perityphlitis.  The  effect 
of  their  impaction  in  this  narrow  cul-de-sac  was  much  like  that  of  a  bean 
or  seed  lodged  in  the  same  situation. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  has  occasionally  been  found   in  the  most 
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remarkable  locations,  namely,  in  abscesses  lying  without  the  intestines. 
They  have  been  known  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  liver,  and  produce  an 
abscess  there,  no  doubt  by  crawling  up  and  distending  a  bile-duct. 
Their  lodgment  in  other  viscera,  which  have  no  pervious  connections  with 
the  intestinal  tract,  is  probably  accomplished  through  fistulous  openings 
produced  by  inflammation  which  they  had  no  part  in  causing,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  of  which  there  are  well-authenticated 
cases.  Worpi  cysts  in  the  abdominal  walls  have  been  found  to  occur  in 
most  instances  in  the  usual  site  of  hernias,  namely,  at  the  umbilicus  in 
children,  and  in  the  inguinal  region  in  adults.  It  is  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  worms  had  entered  hernial  protrusions,  from  which  they  had 
passed  by  ulceration  into  the  abdominal  walls,  and  had  there  become 
encapsulated. 

The  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  thread-worm,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  pieces  of  ordinary  white  sewing  thread,  is  also  frequent  in  child- 
hood, and  is  not  infrequent  in  the  adult.  The  length  of  the  male  oxyuris 
is  from  one  sixth  to  one  fifth  of  an  inch  ;  that  of  the  female  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  an  inch.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  male  is 
blunt,  and  is  curved,  or  rolled  up,  toward  the  abdomen  ;  that  of  the 
female  is  slender  and  pointed  like  an  awl. 

The  head  of  this  worm  is  relatively  broad,  from  an  unusual  thickness 
or  fulness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  *  ^  three  nodular 
lips,"  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  extremity.  The  oesophagus  extends 
backward  from  the  mouth,  gradually  growing  larger,  like  the  segment  of 
a  long  and  narrow  cone,  and  ending  in  a  globulai*  enlargement,  which  has 
been  designated  the  pharynx.  From  the  pharynx  the  intestine  runs  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  through  the  worm. 

The  eggs  are  numerous,  so  completely  filling  the  interior  of  the  female 
as  to  conceal  the  organs  from  view.  They  are  flattened  on  one  side,  but 
are  rounded  or  convex  on  other  parts  of  their  circumference.  One  end  b 
more  pointed  than  the  other,  as  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  Certain  of  the  eggs 
in  the  mature  female  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  segmentation,  preparatory 
to  hatching,  while  others  more  advanced  contain  tadpole -shaped  embryos, 
and  others  still  contain  worm-shaped  embryos,  either  lying  within  the 
shells  or  protruding  from  them.  The  hatching  and  growth  of  this  worm, 
which  have  been  observed  under  the  microscope,  are  very  rapid  under 
favorable  circumstances.  **  I  once,*'  says  Heller,  "  saw  the  metamor- 
phosis from  the  tadpole-shaped  embryo  to  the  worm-shaped  embryo  com- 
pleted  in  about  one  hour,**  but  the  usual  time  is  longer.  Leuckart  saw 
ozyorides,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  fourteen  days  after  the  eggs 
had  been  swallowed. 

Oxyurides  may  be  developed  so  rapidly  from  eggs  swallowed  in  the  in- 
fl^esta,  that  they  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  full  growth  while  still  in  the 
small  intestines,  so  that,  although  their  chosen  residence  is  in  the  large 
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intestines^  some  of  them  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  ileam,  and  even 
in  the  jejunum,  of  full  size  and  active.  The  part  of  the  intestinal  tract 
which  the  oxyurides  prefer,  and  in  which  the  largest  colony  of  them 
reside,  is  the  csecum  and  appendix  vermifonnis,  and  not  the  rectum,  as 
stated  in  most  of  the  books,  and  in  this  situation,  where  they  have  been 
little  disturbed,  their  habits  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  can 
be  best  observed.  But  they  are  ordinarily  found  both  in  the  c^cum  and 
rectum  in  the  same  individual,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  parts  of  the  interven- 
ing surface  of  the  colon. 

The  number  of  oxyurides  in  the  individual  varies  greatly.  They  are 
occasionally  so  numerous  upon  the  intestinal  surface  that  they  resemble 
fur,  and  when  they  are  so  abundant  they  are  commonly  found  above  the 
lleo-caBcal  valve  as  well  as  below  it.  The  males  are  smaller  and  apparentlj 
more  fragile  and  perishable  than  the  female.  Therefore  in  the  rectum 
and  other  exposed  situations,  there  is  a  numerical  excess  of  the  females ; 
but  in  reflexions  of  the  intestines,  where  they  are  securely  lodged,  as  in 
the  appendix  vermiformis,  no  marked  difference  has  been  observed  in  the 
relative  number  of  the  two  sexes.  Since  the  males  are  more  delicate, 
transparent,  and  smaller  than  the  females,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  OTer- 
looked  in  a  hasty  post-mortem  examination. 

The  term  tape-worm  is  applied  to  several  species  of  the  taenia,  and  to  ai 
least  two  species  of  the  bothriocephalus,  but  all  except  four,  namely,  the 
tsdnia  solium,  tsenia  saginata  or  medio-canellata,  tsnia  elliptica  or  cocn- 
merina,  and  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  are  rare  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  are  therefore  of  little  interest  to  the  practising  physician. 

The  tape-worm  is  an  hermaphrodite,  each  segment  containing  the  two 
sexual  organs.  The  head,  or  scolex,  is  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  segment  after  segment  is  produced  by  a  budding  process  from 
the  head.  The  segments  are  attached  to  each  other  at  their  extremities, 
and  each  segment  as  it  becomes  further  and  further  removed  from  the 
head,  by  the  formation  of  new  intervening  segments  at  the  upper  end  (A 
the  chain,  becomes  also  larger  and  more  matured.  The  oldest  segments 
having  attained  their  full  growth,  are  detached,  and  have  an  independent 
existence.  A  separation  of  the  chain  of  segments  at  any  point  does  not 
compromise  the  life  of  the  parasite.  If  only  the  head  remain  uninjured 
the  segmentation  continues  from  it,  and  in  time  the  former  number  of 
segments  and  former  length  of  the  chain  are  restored.  This  worm  resides 
in  the  small  intestines,  the  larger  species  sometimes  extending  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum  to  near  the  ileo-ciecal  valve. 

The  taenia  solium  is  developed  from  an  embryo,  known  as  the  cystioe^ 
cus  cellulosflB,  contained  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  some  other  animals,  as  the  dog,  deer,  and  polar  bear.  It  is  a 
vesicle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean,  having  a  delicate  cell  wall, 
and  is  nearly  spherical,  except  as  its  shape  is  changed  by  compreaaion  be- 
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tween  the  muscular  fibres.  At  one  point  of  the  cell  wall  is  a  depression, 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  which,  and  lying  within  the  cyst,  is  a 
whitish,  pear-shaped,  solid  body,  which  is  the  head  of  the  cysticercus, 
and  is  idei^tical  in  appearance  and  character  with  the  head  of  the  tffinia 
solium  turned  inside  out.  Many  experiments  have  shown  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  the  cysticercus  and  Uenia  solium,  that  they  are  two  forms  of 
existence  of  the  same  parasite.  Segments  of  the  tsBuia  solium  have  been 
repeatedly  fed  to  pigs,  and  the  cysticercus  produced  in  their  muscles,  though 
in  what  way  the  ovum  or  embryo  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the  muscles  is 
not  known.  On  the  other  hand,  swine  flesh  containing  cysticerci  has  been 
fed  to  criminals  who  were  soon  to  be  executed,  and  after  their  death  the 
taenia  was  found  in  their  intestines.  It  is  evident  that  this  parasite  occurs 
only  in  those  who  eat  swine  flesh,  as  sausages,  either  raw  or  but  slightly 
cooked. 

The  head  of  this  species  of  taenia,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  has  at  the  top  a  conical  protuberance,  upon  which  is  a  corona 
of  booklets,  arranged  in  two  circles,  the  booklets  of  the  outer  circle  being 
smaller  than  those  of  the  inner.  The  projecting  points,  however,  of  the 
two  rows  fall  together,  forming  one  circle.  The  booklets  are  inserted 
into  depressions  in  the  head,  and  many  of  them  have  fallen  out  in  most 
specimens  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  depressions 
in  which  the  booklets  are  lodged  are  often  dark  from  pigmentation. 
Back  of  the  circle  of  hooks  are  four  sucking  disks,  which  the  worm  is 
able  to  protrude  and  move  freely.  When  protruded  they  appear  as  small 
tubercles  with  slender  pedicles.  The  neck,  which  is  slender  and  about 
one  inch  in  length,  shows  no  markings  from  commencing  segmentation, 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  very  small  and  delicate  segments,  which  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  the  distance  from  the  head  increases. 

The  mature  segments  (proglottides)  vary  in  size  accordingly  as  they  are 
in  a  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation.  When  relaxed,  their  length  is 
about  half  an  inch  and  breadth  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  genital  organs 
are  situated  on  the  margin  of  each  segment,  a  little  posterior  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  there  is  an  alternation  in  their  location  between  the  right  and 
left  margins  in  the  chain  of  segments.  The  uterus  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  segment,  forming  a  longitudinal  straight  line.  From  seven  to  twelve 
branches  are  given  off  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  and  these  divide  and 
subdivide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  male  genital  organs  lie  in  the 
same  aperture  or  pore  in  the  margin  of  the  segment,  with  which  the 
uterus  and  ovaries  connect. 

The  eggs  of  the  teenia  solium  are  globular,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
Y^th  of  an  inch,  and  with  thick  shells,  which  are  striated  like  Mosaic 
work  by  lines  which  cross  each  other.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
50,000,000  eggs  are  contained  in  all  the  segments  of  a  matured  taenia. 

This  parasite  is  very  liable  to  abnormal  development.     In  some  instances 
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two  or  more  segments  are  fased  together,  and  often  they  are  stunted  in 
their  growth,  or  they  contain  holes,  fissares,  and  flaws,  either  from  their 
original  development,  or  produced  by  rupture  of  the  distended  utenu. 
Again,  rarely  two  taenia  are  blended,  so  that  along  the  flat  side  of  one 
chain  another  is  united  by  the  margin,  so  that  a  section  of  the  doable 
parasite  resembles  the  Roman  letter  T  or  Y.  The  nutrition  of  the  aeg- 
mcnts  is  maintained  through  a  vessel  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
worm,  near  each  margin,  and  having  communicating  branches. 

The  tcenia  aaginata,  designated  also  medio-canellata,  is  much  larger, 
stronger,  and  thicker,  both  as  regards  the  head  and  segments,  than  the 
tenia  solium.  When  fully  matiired  it  measures  eighteen  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  head  is  nearly  one  line  (y^-g-  inch).  It  is  furnished  with 
four  strong  sucking  disks,  but  it  lacks  the  circlet  of  hooks  which  charac- 
terizes the  taenia  solium.  Instead  of  the  hooks  the  head  is  furnished  witk 
a  small  frontal  sucking  disk.  The  heads  of  some  specimens  of  this  worm 
are  free  from  pigment,  but  other  specimens  present  various  shades  of 
pigmentation — from  a  slight  staining  to  a  jet  black  color.  The  neck  is 
short,  and  very  near  the  head  are  markings  which  indicate  commencing 
segmentation.  The  matured  segments  vary  in  measurement  when  relaxed 
— from  a  length  of  eight  lines  and  breadth  of  two  lines,  to  a  length  of 
nine  lines  and  breadth  of  three  lines.  As  in  the  tsenia  solium  the  genital 
pores  are  situatetl*  on  the  margins  of  the  segments,  varying  irregularly  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  uterus  has  lateral  branches,  which  divide  dichoto- 
mously.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  tsnii 
solium  and  tsenia  saginata,  but  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  somewhat  laiger 
than  those  of  the  former,  and  are  oval. 

The  development  of  the  Uenia  saginata  is  sometimes  irregular,  produc- 
ing monstrosities,  as  in  the  tsenia  solium.  The  embryos  of  this  parasite 
occur  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
etc.,  and  therefore  its  presence  in  man  is  attributable  to  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  either  slightly  cooked  or  raw.  The  cysticercos  of 
this  species  appears  to  be  less  tenacious  of  life  than  that  of  the  tffinia  so- 
lium, and  when  it  perishes  it  becomes  changed  into  a  greenish-yellow  pulp, 
surrounded  by  the  capsule,  and  imbedded  in  the  muscular  or  other  tissue 
where  it  had  lodged. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  worm  from  the  tssnia  solium  if  the  head  be 
found,  by  its  larger  size,  the  larger  size  of  its  sucking  disks,  and  the 
absence  of  the  circle  of  hooks.  The  segments  are  distinguished  by  their 
greater  size,  and  the  greater  number,  and  the  dichotomous  division  of  Uie 
branches  of  the  uterus.  This  species  occurs  over  a  much  greater  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  than  the  taenia  solium. 

The  tamia  elliptica  or  cucumer^ina  is  a  more  delicate, worm  than  the 
preceding  species,  measuring,  when  fnlly  grown,  from  seven  to  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  length.     Upon  its  head  is  a  rostellum  or  beak,  which 
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the  wonn  is  able  to  thrust  forward,  and  on  which  are  about  sixty  hooks, 
irregularly  arranged.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  parasite  is  very  deli- 
cate, like  a  thread,  and  its  segments  are  small,  but  as  in  the  other  species 
they  become  larger,  as  their  distance  from  the  head  increases.  The  ma- 
tured segments  which  have  a  reddish-white  color  are  readily  detached, 
and  when  separated  they  move  about  actively.  This  taenia  is  also  an  her- 
maphrodite, and  a  genital  pore  containing  a  double  set  of  genital  organs 
is  located  on  each  margin  of  the  segment.  The  taenia  elliptica  inhabits 
the  small  intestine^  of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  many  children  in  different 
localities  have  been  affected  with  it. 

Heller  states  that  the  segments  of  another  and  rare  species  of  taenia, 
which  were  expelled  from  a  child  of  nineteen  months,  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Patholo^cal  Anatomy  in  Boston.  Nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  half  of  each  segment,  is  a  yellow  spot,  namely,  the 
receptaculum,  full  of  ova,  and,  therefore,  the  name  flavo-punctata  has 
been  applied  to  this  worm.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  taenia  nana 
and  taenia  Madagascariensis,  since  they  occur  in  distant  countries. 

The  bothriocephalua  latus  is  the  largest  of  the  tape- worms,  attaining  the 
length  of  15  to  24  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  intestinal 
parasites.  The  head  has  an  almond-shape,  or  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
and  somewhat  flattened  globe,  its  length  being  about  one  line,  and  its 
diameter  from  one  third  to  one  half  a  line.  Running  longitudinally  along 
each  flattened  side  of  the  head  is  a  groove  or  fissure,  containing  the  appa- 
ratus of  suction.  Those  segments  which  are  still  in  the  process  of 
growth,  have  a  breadth  three  or  four  times  greater  than  their  length, 
while  the  matured  segments  are  nearly  square.  The  genital  pore  occurs 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  segment,  and  in  the  chain  of  segments  all 
the  pores  are  found  on  the  same  side.  A  brownish,  rosette-shaped  spot 
is  observed  at  the  site  of  each  ripe  pore  produced  by  the  convolutions  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  numerous  eggs  which  this  organ  contains. 

The  Qgg^  which  is  oval,  has  a  thin  shell,  a  light-brown  color,  and  at 
one  end  of  it  is  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  egg  by  a  well-defined  line.  At  the  hatching  an  embryo,  provided 
with  six  hooks,  escapes  from  the  lid.  When  it  has  separated  from  the 
e^g  it  is  provided  with  an  albuminous  covering,  from  which  cilia  radiate 
in  all  directions,  by  the  movement  of  which  it  is  propelled.  After  a  few 
days  this  covering  is  lost,  and  the  embryo  now  moves  about  by  amoeboid 
extension  and  contraction.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  embryonic  state  it 
enters  an  aquatic  animal,  a  mollusk  or  fish,  where  it  undergoes  further 
development,  and  from  which  it  is  received  into  the  stomach  in  the  food. 
The  bothriocephalus  occurs  not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  some  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  which  eat  fish,  as  the  dog.  This  parasite  is  believed  to 
be  rare  outside  of  Europe,  and  in  Europe  it  is  chiefly  met  in  countries 
bordering  on  inland  lakes  and  seas. 
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The  trichocephalus  dispar  is  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  phy- 
sician, since  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  materially  impairs  the  health  or 
produces  symptoms.  It  inhabits  the  caecum,  but  in  rare  instances  it  has 
been  found  in  the  ileum  and  appendix  vermiformis.  The  number  of 
these  parasites  is  usually  small,  but  as  many  as  seventy  to  one  hundred 
have  been  observed  in  the  intestine  of  the  adult. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  occurs  also  in  the  monkey,  and  a  very  simi- 
lar,  if  not  identical,  worm  has  been  found  in  the  pig.  It  is  not  frequent 
in  children,  and  it  has  not  been  observed  in  very  young  children.  It  oc- 
curs in  man  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  countries,  as  I^ypt, 
Nubia,  and  Syria,  it  is  said  to  be  very  common.  This  worm,  which  is 
also  sometimes  designated  the  whip- worm  from  its  shape,  attains  the 
length  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  the  female  being  longer  than  the 
male.  Its  anterior  two  thirds  are  thin,  delicate,  and  flexible,  like  a  small 
thread.  The  posterior  one  third,  which  contains  the  generative  organs 
and  intestinal  canal,  is  considerably  thicker,  and  it  ends  abruptly.  On  the 
under  surface,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  is  a  longi- 
tudinal band,  the  width  of  which  is  about  one  third  the  circumference  of 
the  body.  In  the  female,  the  posterior  or  thick  portion  of  the  worm  is 
slightly  bent  or  curved  like  the  stock  of  a  hunting-whip,  while  that  of  the 
male  is  rolled  in  the  spiral  form.  The  digestive  tube  consists  of  an 
oesophagus,  which  extends  through  the  anterior  thread-like  part,  and  the 
stomach  and  rectum  which  lie  in  the  posterior  thick  division.  The  geni- 
tals of  the  female  lie  in  the  commencement  of  the  thick  portion,  and  the 
uterus,  when  distended  with  eggs,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  male,  the  pore,  which  contains  the  genitals,  lies  in  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  thick  pari,  where  it  forms  a  cloaca  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  are  oval, 
brownish,  and  with  a  glistening  protuberance  at  each  extremity,  giving 
them  the  shape  of  a  lemon.  They  have  great  vitality,  hatching  after 
repeated  desiccation  and  freezing.  Their  development  from  the  egg  is 
slow.  It  is  believed  that  the  trichocephalus  is  produced  directly  from  the 
egg,  which  has  lodged  in  the  intestine,  and,  therefore,  does  not  have  or 
require  an  intermediate  stage  of  preparation  in  another  animal.  This 
parasite  resides  in  the  csecum,  but  when  many  are  present,  some  are 
found  in  the  ascending  colon,  and  occasionally  a  few  are  observed  in  the 
small  intestine. 

The  taenia  is  rare  in  early  life,  but  it  now  and  then  occurs  in  young  chil- 
dren. I  have  met  cases  in  this  city  under  the  age  of  five  years.  Rosen  and 
Bremser  report  cases  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  years,  and  Hofe- 
land  one  at  the  age  of  six  months.  Wawruch  collected  206  observations 
of  taenia,  in  22  of  which  the  age  was  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  the  youngest 
was  a  girl  of  three  years.  A  most  remarkable  case  of  taenia  is  reported 
in  the  Gazette  MHicale  of  Paris  in  1837.     M.  Muller  was  called  to  treat 
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A  foster  child  five  days  old  for  slight  constipation.  The  bowels  were 
dvacuated  by  the  use  of  rhubarb,  manna,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  in 
the  excrement  a  foot  and  a  half  of  taenia  were  discovered.  This  worm 
had  evidently  existed  during  the  foetal  life  of  the  infant. 

A  similar  case  was  treated  by  Prof.  Skene,  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital, 
in  September,  1871,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Armor,  in  the  New  York  Med" 
ical  Journal,  The  infant  was  born  September  3d,  of  a  hearty  Irish  ser- 
vant girl.  On  the  7th  it  refused  to  nurse,  and  was  observed  to  have  a 
mild  form  of  tetanus.  On  the  8th  small  doses  of  calomel  having  been 
given,  followed  by  castor  oil,  two  segments  of  a  taenia  solium  were  passed 
from  the  bowels,  and  on  subsequent  days  ten  more  segments,  after  which 
the  tetanus  ceased.  The  remedies  employed  after  September  8th  were 
the  oil  of  male  fern  and  turpentine.  The  mother,  who  had  presented  no 
symptoms  of  tsenia,  was  ordered  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin  seeds,  which 
"  she  faithfully  took  for  twenty -four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
passed  over  seventy  segments  of  taenia."  This  case  is  interesting  as 
throwing  light  on  a  possible  mode  of  the  production  of  tsenia,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  and  recognized  mode,  and  also  as  showing  the 
causative  relation  of  intestinal  worms  to  tetanus  infantum. 

Causes. — It  is  obvious  that  intestinal  worms  are  developed  from  eggs 
or  embryo,  which  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  ingesta.  The 
^rgg  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoidcs  have  been  found  by  Mosler  in  drinking 
water  {^Virchow^s  Arch,,  1860),  but  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances 
they  are  contained  in  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw.  The 
^rga  of  the  oxyuris  vermicularis  are  received  from  some  one  who  is  him- 
self affected  with  the  disease.  Roth  Zender  and  Heller  state  that  they 
have  frequently  discovered  ripe  eggs  of  this  worm  around  the  nails  of  per- 
sons who  were  troubled  with  oxyurides,  a  fact  readily  explained  from  the 
itching  which  they  cause.  If  these  eggs  are  upon  the  fingers  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  are  acquired  by  the 
child.  We  can  understand  also  why  this  worm  is  so  common  in  degraded 
and  filthy  families.  In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  tape- worm  nothing 
need  be  added  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  little  is  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  trichocephalus  are  received. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  intestinal  surface  favor  the  occurrence  of 
worms.  Thus  children  in  advanced  typhoid  fever  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  with  the  ascaris  lumbricoides. 

Symptoms  of  the  Ascaris  Lumbricoides. — These  are  in  part  constitu- 
tional and  in  part  local,  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  entozoa  on  the 
coats  of  the  intestines.  Writers,  especially  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have  de- 
scribed the  symptoms  supposed  to  indicate  lumbrici  with  minuteness. 
Those  of  a  constitutional  character  are  the  following  :  Features  at  one 
time  flushed,  at  another  pallid,  and  in  some  children  of  a  leaden  hue  ; 
lower  eyelids  swollen,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  blue  semicircle  ; 
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thirst,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting  ;  appetite  diminished  or  augmented,  or 
variable  ;  breath  foul  ;  papillae  of  the  tongue  red  and  projecting  ;  poise 
accelerated  and  irregular.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  observed 
tliis  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  in  a  boy  three  years  old,  at  the  time 
he  was  passing  a  large  number  of  lumbrici.  The  irregularity  afterward 
disappeared.  Acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  increase  in  temperature  are 
common  symptoms  of  these  worms,  and  hence  the  popular  belief  in  a  worm 
fever.  This  fever  is  often  remittent  and  mild,  but  occasionally  it  is  con- 
tinuous and  of  a  high  grade. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  are  important.  In 
mild  cases  these  may  be  absent,  as  when  there  are  few  lumbrici,  and  the 
child  is  robust,  and  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in  severe  cases  certain 
neuropathic  symptoms  are  frequently  present,  such  as  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  especially  inequality  of  dilatation,  to  which  Monro  attached 
diagnostic  value,  strabismus,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  clonic  convul- 
sions, somnolence,  headache,  neuralgic  pains,  delirium.  Rarely  chorea, 
deafness,  and  paralysis,  it  is  believed,  may  result.  (M.  Bouchut,  Gaz.  det 
HdpitauXy  1867.)  In  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sd,  for  July,  1869, 
Dr.  Leedom,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa. ,  relates  the  case  of  a  boj  of 
seven  years,  who  had  night-blindness  due  to  a  large  number  of  lumbrici 
in  the  intestines.  By  the  employment  of  pinkroot  and  calomel  these  were 
expelled,  and  the  blindness  ceased.  HypersBsthesia  of  the  abdominal  sur- 
face was  present  in  a  case  which  I  attended,  and  which  subsided  as  soon 
as  the  lumbrici  were  expelled.  Grinding  the  teeth  in  sleep,  and  picking 
the  nostrils,  are  symptoms  to  which  families  attach  great  value.  Obser- 
vations, however,  show  that,  though  sometimes  due  to  worms,  thej  more 
frequently  have  another  cause. 

The  local  symptoms  or  disorders,  in  other  words,  those  having  a  me- 
chanical origin,  are  colicky  pains,  experienced  chiefly  in  the  umbilical 
region  ;  stools  sometimes  natural ;  in  other  cases  diarrhoea  with  faecal  or 
muco- sanguineous  stools  ;  flatulence.  M.  Davaine,  at  a  recent  period, 
made  the  important  discovery  that  the  faeces  of  patients  affected  with 
worms  contain  the  ova  of  the  particular  species  present,  in  large  num- 
bers. These  ova,  which  have  been  described  above,  can  be  seen  through 
a  lens  magnifying  150  diameters. 

In  exceptional  cases  there  are  local  symptoms,  due  to  the  presence  of 
these  worms  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  a  crawling  sensation  in  the  (Eso- 
phagus ;  a  sense  of  constriction  in  this  tube  or  the  pharynx  ;  nausea  and 
vomiting  ;  a  cough,  especially  if  the  worm  have  crawled  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus  ;  rarely  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  probable  suffoca- 
tion, if  a  lumbricus  have  entered  the  larynx.  Earache,  and  perhaps  con- 
vulsiona  if  the  worm  have  entered  the  Eustachian  tube  (Case  Bavaine,  p. 
144).  The  most  dangerous  symptoms  arise  from  the  crawling  of  the 
worm  into  narrow  openings. 
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The  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give  rise,  is 
ordinarily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs,  which  may  be  at- 
tended by  profuse  and  even  fatal  hsBmorrhagc.  Occasionally  very  painful 
and  dangerous  constipation  results  from  an  accumulation  of  worms,  in  a 
ball  or  mass  too  large  to  be  expelled,  unless  with  much  delay  and  8u£Eer- 
ing,  preventing  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter,  and  producing  severe  abdom- 
inal pains.  The  symptoms  in  these  ca^es  resemble  closely  those  of  in- 
tussusception. A  marked  example  of  constipation  produced  in  this  way 
occurred  in  a  family  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  then  resided 
in  the  interior  of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  was  sud- 
denly affected  with  obstinate  constipation.  The  physicians  prescribed 
active  purgatives,  calomel  among  others,  and  finally  croton  oil,  and  vari- 
ous injections,  without  relief.  There  was  great  pain  with  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  and  death  seemed  inevitable,  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  a  free  evacuation  occurred,  and  in  the  stool  was  a  mass  of 
worms  firmly  intertwined. 

Children  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impairment  of 
the  general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the  symptoms  of  inter- 
current diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger.  Thus  I  recollect  two 
children  of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years,  with  pneumonitis,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  had  lumbrici,  one  passing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
thirty  and  the  other  twelve  of  these  entozoa.  Both  presented  well- 
marked  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  and,  though  they  recovered,  the 
febrile  movement  and  nervous  symptoms  were  apparently  aggravated  by 
the  intestinal  affection.  One  had  convulsions  in  the  commencement  of 
the  inflammation,  followed  by  profound  stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting 
two  or  three  days. 

Often  the  symptoms  due  to  lumbrici  coexist  with  those  of  a  protracted 
and  distinct  intestinal  disease.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intestinal  se- 
cretions of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhceal  maladies  afford  a 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly,  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  these  diseases,  lumbrici  are  common. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  oxyuris  vermicularis  are  somewhat 
different.  These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  the  fever,  disturbed  diges- 
tion, the  colicky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  which  arise 
from  the  presence  of  lumbrici.  Nor  do  they,  like  lumbrici,  endanger  life 
by  crawling  into  unusual  situations.  In  one  recent  case,  I  could  detect 
no  other  cause  of  chorea  than  the  presence  of  oxyurides,  and  eclampsia 
has  been  attributed  to  them,  but  such  a  result  is  exceptional,  if,  indeed, 
the  cause  be  rightly  assigned. 

Although  the  ciecum  is  the  chosen  abode  of  this  worm,  and  here  more 
than  elsewhere  it  exists  in  its  normal  state,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  pro- 
duces any  appreciable  symptoms  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  symptoms  which  render  this  the  most  annoying  of  all  the  intes- 
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tinal  parasites  are  produced  by  those  oxyurides,  chiefly  the  females, 
which  descend  into  the  rectum,  where  by  their  active  movements  the v 
produce  intense  itching.  A  small  number  of  worms  cause  little  inconve- 
nience, but  when  many  are  present  in  the  folds  of  the  rectum  their  crawl- 
ing  produces  such  intense  pruritus  that  the  patient  cian  with  diflBculty  re- 
main quiet.  Usually  this  symptom  is  most  marked  in  the  early  evening. 
when  the  child  is  warm  in  bed.  It  sometimes  causes  onanism  in  the  girl 
as  well  as  boy.  This  symptom  may  be  nearly  or  quite  absent  daring  the 
day,  but  it  returns  so  regularly  at  night  as  to  resemble  and  be  mistaken  for  a 
periodical  nervous  affection.  So  eminent  a  physician  as  Cruveilhier  con- 
fesses that  he  has  made  this  mistake  of  diagnosis.  In  the  female  child 
the  oxyuris  occasionally  passes  from  the  rectum  to  the  vulva,  producing 
leucorrhoea. 

In  many  instances  tape-worms  exist  in  children  as  well  as  adults,  who 
thrive  and  present  no  symptoms,  but  in  other  instances  there  is  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function,  with  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion in  the  abdomen.  This  sensation  is  more  noticed  after  fasting,  or 
after  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  it  is  diminished  by  a  full  meal. 
Great  hunger  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  are  also  common  according  to  au- 
thorities, but  I  have  not  particularly  remarked  this  in  children.  Irregular 
action  of  the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  various  nervous  symptoms,  as  itching 
of  the  nostrils  and  anus,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  cardialgia,  numbness, 
deafness,  blindness,  etc.,  have  with  more  or  less  correctness  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  tape-worm.  Certainly  such  symptoms  occasionally  arise  from 
this  cause,  for  they  cease  with  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  (sec  case  of 
Chorea,  Medico- Chir,  Bev.y  January,  1868).  Intermittent  colicky  pains 
in  the  umbilical  region  were  the  only  marked  symptom  in  a  child  with 
tsenia  whom  I  recently  treated.  Since  the  cysticercus  cellulosse  is  the 
embryonic  form  of  the  tsenia  solium,  it  is  quite  possible  that  individuals 
possessing  the  latter  may  be  infected  from  its  ova  with  the  former,  so 
that  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  intestinal  parasite,  have 
sometimes  been  due  to  the  encysted  embryo.  Wc  are  unacquainted  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  trichocephalus  if  any  occur,  and  this  worm  i«  very 
rare  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — Bremser  long  since  made  the  remark,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  that  there  is  no  sign  or 
symptom  which  affords  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms, 
except  the  expulsion  of  one  or  more.  Late  microscopic  investigations 
have  revealed,  however,  a  pathognomonic  sign,  namely  the  presence  of 
ova  in  the  fasces,  which  indicate  not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
the  species  of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  and  disorders  produced  by  lumbrici  may  all  occur  from 
other  causes.  Still,  if  several  of  them  be  present,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion disclose  no  other  cause,  the  presence  of  worms  should  be  suspected. 
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provided  that  the  child  be  over  the  age  of  two  years.  The  microscope  may 
then  be  used  for  diagnosis.  A  little  tentative  treatment,  entirely  safe  to 
the  child,  will  also  determine  whether  the  suspicion  be  correct.  One  or 
two  doses  of  medicine,  administered  under  such  circumstances,  like  the 
surgeon's  exploring  needle,  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  in- 
dicate the  means  of  cure. 

In  case  of  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  itching  directs  attention  to  the 
anus  as  the  place  of  the  disease,  and  here  the  offending  entozoa  may 
often  be  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Proonosis. — Intestinal  worms  produce  a  fatal  result  in  only  a  small 
proportion  of  cases.  Oxyurides  never  prove  fatal,  unless  in  rare  instances, 
through  convulsions.  The  manner  in  which  death  may  be  produced  by 
lumbrici  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

In  general,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  worms  are 
readily  expelled  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health.  There- 
fore, if  there  be  no  complicating  disease,  the  prognosis  is  good. 

Treatment. — Much  injury  has  been  done  to  children  by  the  use  of 
anthelmintics  occasionally  employed  by  physicians,  but  oftener  by  parents 
before  the  physician  is  called.  Medicines  of  this  kind  are  usually  irri- 
tants, SLudy  in  many  of  those  diseases  which  simulate  the  verminous  affec- 
tion, but  are  distinct  from  it,  there  is  already  an  irritated  if  not  an  in- 
flamed state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously  do  harm, 
and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required,  even  if  tlieir  ac- 
tion be  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  consumes 
time  which  is  very  precious.  It  is  thus  that  many  lives  are  lost  by  the 
use  of  anthelmintic  nostrums,  which  are  extensively  advertised  and  which 
command  a  ready  sale,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  worms  as 
a  frequent  cause  of  disease  pervades  all  classes. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the  child  have  passed 
one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  be  found  in  the  ficces,  and  not  then  if 
the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  coexisting  disease.  In  doubtful 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  worms,  a  purgative  dose 
of  calomel  or  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  be  employed.  It  will  generally 
bring  away  one  or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris  vermicularis,  if 
either  species  of  entozoa  be  present.  This  purgative  may  be  safely  em- 
ployed if  there  be  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility.  If  after  one  or  two 
doses  and  a  free  purgation  no  worms  be  passed,  anthelmintic  remedies 
should  not  be  given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had,  a  reputation  as  anthel- 
mintics. Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European  wormseed,  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  tasteless  ;  it  may  be  given  in  powder,  spread  on  bread  witli  the 
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butter.  It  is  kept  in  shops  in  one  or  two-grain  lozenges,  with  and  without 
calomel.  It  has  the  advantage  of  easy  administration,  and  is  destructiTe 
to  both  the  round  and  thread  worm.  M.  Bouchut  considers  it  preferable 
to  all  other  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  round-worm.  **  To  childrea 
two  years  of  age  he  administers  it  in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes  (1.54 
grains),  and  in  patients  above  this  age  the  quantity  is  increased  by  fire 
centigrammes  (0.8  grain)  for  every  additional  year."  He  gives  in  ad- 
dition occasional  doses  of  calomel  or  castor  oil.  In  this  country  santonio 
is  usually  administered  in  one  to  three-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times 
daily^  with  an  occasional  purgative.  The  purgative  is  required  to  aid  not 
only  in  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  but  also  of  the  ova.  In  overdoses 
santonin  causes  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  altered  vision,  so  that  objects  ap- 
pear yellow,  but  in  medicinal  doses  it  produces  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Other  medicines  are  preferable  if  there  be  symptoms  of  ente. 
ritis.  For  many  years  the  anthelmintic  most  employed  in  this  coun^ 
was  the  pinkroot,  the  root  of  the  Spigelia  marilandica^  an  indigenous 
plant.  It  was  not  only  prescribed  by  physicians,  but  employed  by  fami- 
lies as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  is  apt  to  cause,  if  the  dose  be  lai^e,  cere- 
bral symptoms,  as  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  spasm  of  the  facial  mascles, 
stupor^  and  even  convulsions.  These  effects  less  frequently  occur  if  the 
pinkroot  be  given  with  a  purgative,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  admin- 
ister it  in  combination  with  senna  in  an  infusion.  A  half  ounce  of 
spigelia  with  an  equal  quantity  of  senna  is  macerated  for  two  hoars  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  then  strained.  For  a  child  two  or  three  years 
old  the  dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  So  popular  has  this  vermi- 
fuge been  in  this  country,  that  probably  a  majority  of  the  native-born 
adults  in  the  States  recollect  the  nauseating  doses  of  pinkroot  administered 
by  anxious  parents.  Pharmacy  now  provides  us  with  the  same  medicine 
in  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable  form,  that  of  the  fluid  extracts  : 

9.  Fluid  est.  spigel..  f  S  j  ; 

Fluid  est.  sennao,  f^ss.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years. 

^^  ♦ 

The  officinal  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna  may  be  given  in  the 

same  dose.     Professor  Procter  recommends  the  addition  of  santonin  to 

this  extract  : 

9.  Fluid  ext.  spigel.  et  sennse,  f  5j  ; 
Santonin,  gr.  viij.    Misce. 

This  is  probably  the  best  anthelmintic  that  can  be  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  round-worm  in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  it  is  also  very 
useful  in  treating  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  Chenopodium  is  also  a  good 
anthelmintic.  It  is  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  in 
case  the  mucous  membrane  be  inflamed.  If  there  be  abdominal  tender- 
ness, witii  stools  too  frequent,  and  thin,  or  mucons,    and  tinged  with 
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bloody  I  should  prefer  the  chenopodium  to  most  of  the  other  yermifuges. 
To  a  child  of  three  years  five  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given  three  times 
daily.  It  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  safe  for 
most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  Twice  a  week,  during  its  use,  a  mild 
purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  unless  the 
bowels  are  open.  It  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  a  mucilagi- 
nous mixture. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  says  :  **  I  myself  rarely  give  any  other  remedy  than 
worjnseed  oil  in  slight  and  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  unless  this  has  al- 
ready been  tried  and  failed.  From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that  this 
remedy  is  all-sufficient  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  this 
city,  as  these  are  almost  always  of  a  mild  character,  and  as  it  not  only 
produces  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites  when  they  exist,  but  also  acts  ben- 
eficially upon  the  forms  of  digestive  irritation  which  simulate  so  closely 
the  symptoms  produced  by  worms.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  of  all 
the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  it  seemed  probable 
that  worms  might  be  present,  none  were  expelled  in  nearly  half,  and  yet 
the  signs  of  disturbed  health  have  passed  away  under  the  use  of  the  rem- 
edy." .  .  .  .  **  The  following  is  a  very  good  formula  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  remedy  : 

"9.  01.  chenopodii,  gtt.  Ix  vel  f  3j  ; 
P.  g.  acacie,  3  ij  ; 
Syrup.  Bimplic,  5  j  ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.,  Sij.     Misce. 
'  *  Give  a  dessertspoonf  al  three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  and  repeat  after  several 
days." 

In  cases  of  protracted  intestinal  disease  attended  by  an  increased  and 
vitiated  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface,  a  state  which  often  gives  rise 
to  worms,  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  anthelmintics.  In  fact,  in  some 
of  these  cases  there  is  no  good  substitute  for  it.  For  example,  a  boy  of 
about  ten  years,  attended  by  myself,  October,  1864,  had  reached  or 
nearly  reached  the  fourth  week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  he  parsed  from  his 
bowels  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  He  was  previously  emaciated  and 
weak,  and  there  had  been,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  diar- 
rhoea. The  haemorrhage  was  attended  with  great  prostration,  from  which, 
however,  he  partially  rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  On  the  following 
day  an  equally  severe  hsBmorrhage  occurred,  attended  with  coldness  of 
the  face  and  extremities  and  great  feebleness  of  pulse,  so  that  death  ap- 
peared imminent.  Turpentine  was  now  administered  every  six  hours,  a 
few  lumbrici  were  passed,  and  the  case  thenceforth  progressed  favorably. 
The  mechanical  effect  of  the  lumbrici  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  intestine 
had  probably  given  rise  to  the  hremorrhage.  Turpentine  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  minims  three  times  daily  to  a  child  five  years 
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old.     S\¥eetened  milk  or  sagar  in  powder  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  or  it 
may  be  given  in  a  mucilaginoas  mixture. 

IJ.  SptB.  terebinth,  rect.,  3ij  ; 
01.  limoniR,  gtt.  v  ; 
Mucil.  gum  acac, 
Sjr.  simplic. ,  aa  3  vj  ; 
Aq.  anisi,  ^i-ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonf  ul  every  Biz  hours. 

The  following  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Condie  : 

9.  Mucil.  gum  acac,  ^ij  ; 
Sacch.  alb.,  3x  ; 
Spir.  sBther.  nitr.,  3  iij  ; 
Spir.  terebinth,  rect. ,  3  iij  ; 
Magnes.  calcinat.,  ^j ; 
Aquffi  menthffi,  ^j.     Misce. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  anthelmintic  mixtures  which  have 
been  extolled  from  time  to  time.  Those  mentioned  above  are  the  least 
nauseous,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  practitioner.  One  other  antidote 
for  the  round-worm  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  has  been  much  used  and  is 
efficient,  namely  cowhage.  This  consists  of  the  bristles  which  cover  the 
pods  of  the  Mucuna  pruriens,  a  tropical  plant.  The  pods  are  dipped  in 
plain  syrup  of  the  ordinary  consistence,  and  the  bristles  are  scn^d  off 
with  the  syrup.  When  enough  of  the  medicine  is  added  to  render  the 
syrup  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  dose  is 
a  teaspoonful  every  morning  for  three  days,  after  which  a  cathartic  should 
be  administered.  I  have  never  prescribed  cowhage.  although  it  is  not 
unfrequently  ordered  by  physicians,  and  a  popular  nostrum  consists 
chiefly  of  it. 

One  affected  with  tape-worm  is  obviously  cured  only  when  the  head  of 
the  parasite  is  expelled  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  I  have  observed, 
the  head  has  not  been  found  in  the  evacuations,  even  when  the  treatment 
had  effected  a  complete  cure,  as  shown  by  the  subsequent  history.  The 
chain  of  expelled  segments  commonly  terminated  very  near  the  head.  This 
I  believe  is  the  common  experience  if  we  trust  the  friends  of  the  patient 
with  the  examination  of  the  stools.  The  physician  himself  should  search 
for  the  worm's  head,  the  evacuations  being  preser\-ed.  The  nurse  shoald 
jbe  directed  to  add  a  little  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  nearly  fill  the  vessel.  The  liquid  should  not  be  roughly 
stirred  with  a  stick,  as  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  since  this 
breaks  the  worm  into  small  portions,  and  renders  the  inspection  more 
difficult,  but  it  should  be  shaken  frequently  so  as  to  detach  the  segments 
and  head  if,  it  be  present,  from  the  fsBcal  matter.     After  it  has  stood  at 
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least  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  worm,  which  has  greater  specific  gravity  man 
water,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  part  should  be  poured  off. 
This  process  must  be  repeated  till  the  water  is  nearly  colorless,  after  which 
search  should  be  made  for  the  fragments,  and  the  head,  if  present,  will 
be  found. 

Since  entire  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm  is  effected  with  difficulty,  pre- 
paratory treatment  for  about  forty-eight  hours  should  be  employed  before 
the  vermifuge  is  administered.  During  this  time  the  patient  should  take 
a  mild  purgative  once  or  twice,  and  such  food,  in  moderate  quantity, 
should  be  allowed  as  leaves  little  residuum,  as  beef -tea,  milk,  etc.,  with 
some  stimulant,  if  the  patient  feel  exhausted.  There  are  three  articles  of 
food  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  especially  useful  in  this  prepara- 
tory treatment,  perhaps  from  a  sickening  effect  whict  they  produce  upon 
the  worm,  namely,  salt  herrings,  onions,  and  garlic.  These  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  food  in  the  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  preceding  the  em- 
ployment of  the  vermifuge,  which  it  is  ordinarily  most  convenient  to  ad- 
minister in  the  morning. 

The  various  t^enicides  recommended  in  the  books  are  probably  all 
more  or  less  efficient,  but  the  one  which  has  given  most  satisfaction  in 
the  Out  Door  Department  at  Bellevue,  where  probably  a  larger  number  of 
these  cases  are  treated  than  in  any  other  place  in  this  country,  is  the  oil  of 
male  fern  ;  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  dose  than  is 
recommended  in  some  of  the  books.  For  a  child  of  six  years  the  dose 
employed  is  one  to  two  drachms  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  the  syrupns 
aurantii  florum.  This  should  be  followed  in  about  four  hours  bv  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  which  completes  the  treatment.  Heller,  a  very  high  Ger- 
man authority,  recommends  koosso  or  its  active  principle  koossin,  in  the 
use  of  which  I  have  had  no  personal  experience.  The  pumpkin-seed  has 
also  been  employed  at  Bellevue  and  in  other  parts  of  this  city,  but  it 
seems  to  be  less  efficient  than  the  oil  of  the  fern.  If  the  chain  of  seg- , 
ments  break  near  the  head,  and  the  head  be  not  seen,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  two  or  three  months  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  cure  is 
complete. 

Since  the  symptoms  produced  by  tne  oxyuris  vermicularis  are  referable 
chiefly  to  the  rectum,  and  are  caused  by  the  active  movements  of  the 
worm,  the  prompt  and  thorough  use  of  enemata,  which  causes  their  ex- 
pulsion, is  evidently  required.  Enemata  are  more  effectual  if  used  cool 
than  if  warm  ;  and  since  this  worm  inhabits  the  caecum  as  well  as  rectum, 
large  enemata  given  through  a  long  tube  or  a  large  catheter  are  more 
effectual,  causing  the  expulsion  of  a  larger  number  of  worms  than  are  ex- 
pelled by  small 'cnemata  employed  in  the  usual  manner.  Various  sub- 
stances have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  as  lime-water,  table  salt  in  water, 
turpentine  in  milk,  decoction  of  aloe,  decoction  of  garlic,  etc.  Heller 
says  :  *'  Simple  water  would  do  well  for  this  purpose,  for  in  a  short  time 
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it  causes  the  worm  to  swell  up  and  burst  ;  but  that  is  not  altogether  with, 
out  an  injurious  effect  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Hence,  Vix 
recommends  a  solution  of  castile  soap,  in  distilled  water,  or  rain-water,  of 
the  strength  of  one  to  two  and  a  half  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  has  do 
unpleasant  action  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  while  at  the  same 

time  it  quickly  destroys  both  the  worms  and  their  eggs Vii 

has  tested  all  the  medicines  usually  used  in  enemata,  and  has  found  the 
above  solution  of  castile  soap  to  be  the  most  effectual. ' '  The  use  of  the 
enema  in  the  evening,  although  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be  used,  so 
as  to  wash  out  the  rectum,  insures  relief  from  the  itching  and  sleepleai- 
ness  during  the  night. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  enemata  alone  do  not  effect  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  hence  those  affected 
with  this  worm  remain  sufferers  for  years,  having  only  a  temporary 
respite,  unless  medicines  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  Those  medi- 
cines which  produce  free  watery  evacuations  appear  to  be  the  most  effect- 
ual  in  dislodging  and  expelling  oxyurides  whose  attachment  to  the  intes- 
tinal surface  is  not  strong  ;  therefore  Heller  recommends  the  saline  pur- 
gatives **  joined  with  copious  draughts  of  water." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

GASTRO-INTESTINAL   HAEMORRHAGE. 

HiGMORRHAGE  from  the  capillaries  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
circulation  and  frequent  congestions  in  the  infant,  or  the  greater  delicacy 
and  feebleness  of  the  minute  vessels  at  this  age.  Hemorrhage,  generally 
capillary,  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  occurs  sufficiently 
often  in  the  child,  and  especially  in  the  infant,  to  render  it  a  disease  of 
some  importance.     It  is  more  frequent  the  younger  the  individual. 

This  haemorrhage  occurs  in  three  distinct  pathological  states  :  first,  in 
the  new-bom  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained  ;  secondly,  from  a 
pathological  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  in  which  it  circulates,  and 
which  is  often  connected  with  purpura  hsemorrhagica  ;  thirdly,  from  a 
local  cause. 

First  Variety. — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  different 
writers,  the  haemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six  days,  in  5 
from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in  6  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Some  authors 
cite  cases  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  several  weeks,  but  haemorrhage 
into  the  intestines  at  so  late  a  period  cannot  be  due  to  any  cause  operating 
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at  birth,  and  it  is  proper  lo  consider  such  as  examples  of  one  of  the  other 
varieties. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  new-born.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five  cases  without 
haemorrhage  which  he  has  examined.  This  anatomical  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines,  whether  occurring  as  part  of  a  general 
plethora  or  being  simply  a  local  affection  with  no  hyperaemia  of  other 
parts,  evidently  requires  only  a  certain  increase  and  haemorrhage  inevita- 
bly results. 

The  cause  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  so  common  in  the  new-born,  has  been  referred  bv  writers  to 
the  previous  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances  attending  the  birth, 
especially  to  too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the  cord,  to  irritant  matters  in  the 
intestines,  to  external  violence,  and  to  the  two  opposite  extremes,  namely, 
a  plethoric  and  a  feeble  state.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause,  in  many 
cases,  is  the  tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory functions,  which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  in  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  sys- 
temic system.  Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  intense  in  the  full- 
blooded.  Billard  says  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  which  he 
examined,  most  of  thein  were  remarkable  for  the  plethoric  condition  of 
their  bodies  and  the  general  congestion  of  their  integuments.  Some,  on 
the  contrary,  were  pale  and  feeble,  as  is  common  after  abundant  haemor- 
rhage. 

In  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  and  whose  bodies  I  subse- 
quently examined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state,  which  rendered 
a  fatal  result  more  certain,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  produce  it.  In  one  of 
these,  in  addition  to  intense  general  congestion,  meningeal  apoplexy  had 
occurred,  although  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  easy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the 
cord  may  be  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion  and  haemorrhage.  At  the 
moment  of  birth,  the  uterus  is  contracted,  the  placenta  compressed,  and, 
if  the  cord  be  now  tied,  more  blood  remains  in  the  vessels  of  the  infant 
than  if  tied  a  little  later.  A  little  later,  in  consequence* of  the  temporary 
cessation  of  uterine  contractions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  circulation 
in  the  infant,  blood  flows  through  the  cord  toward  the  placenta.  The 
cord  thus  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  circulation.  Any  accoucheur  who 
will  take  pains  to  witness  the  effect  on  the  cord  of  the  return  of  circula- 
tion, will  observe  what  I  have  stated.  Too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the  cord 
would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  produce  that 
amount  of  plethora  which  would  give  rise  to  intestinal  haemorrhage  with- 
out other  co-operating  causes. 

Tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which 
gives  rise  to  intestinal  congestion  and  haemorrhage,  may  be  due  to  disease 
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of  the  heart  or  langa,  as  atelectasis  or  cyaDOsis,  to  feebleness  of  the  infant, 
or  to  slow  and  difficult  birth.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  however, 
the  birth  is  easy.  Thus,  three  of  five  patients  with  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage, who  were  treated  by  M.  Gendrin,  were  bom  of  an  easy  labor,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  four  infants  observed  by  M.  Kiwisch. 

Although  gastro -intestinal  haemorrhage  in  the  new-born  apparentlv 
results  in  certain  instances  from  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  which 
produce  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  the  cause  must  be  different.  Dr.  Silverman,  of  BresUn, 
has  recently  published  the  statistics  of  42  cases  (Jdhr.  fur  Kinderk., 
Sept.,  1877),  23  of  which  were  fatal.  In  25  of  these  the  blood  escaped 
both  from  the  mouth  and  anus,  in  10  from  the  anus  alone,  and  in  7  from 
the  mouth  alone.  The  haemorrhage,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  began  in 
the  second  day  after  birth,  but  in  11  it  began  on  the  first  day,  and  in  all 
prior  to  the  eighth.  It  is  suggested  that  the  haemorrhage,  in  certain  in- 
stances at  least,  occurs  from  an  ulcer  in  the  gastro-intestinal  surface, 
which  is  produced  by  an  embolus  in  the  umbilical  vein,  or  its  branches,  or 
by  suspension  or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  function  in 
consequence  of  accidents  of  birth,  atelectasis,  etc.  Ebstein,  according  to 
Silvermann,  has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  suspension  of  res- 
piration in  animals  produces  congestion,  extravasation  of  blood,  ulcera- 
tion  in  the  stomach.  From  the  foetal  anatomv,  it  is  evident  that  an  em- 
bolus  occurring  in  the  umbilical  vein  near  the  liver,  and  extending  into 
the  branches  of  the  vein,  >vould  be  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tines by  obstructing  the  portal  circulation. 

Dr.  Lederer  states  {Zeitung  fur  Kinderk.,  Nov.,  1877)  that  he  has 
treated  eight  new-born  infants  for  this  disease,  five  of  which  died  from  the 
severe  gastric  and  intestinal  haemorrhage,  accompanied  also  by  umbilical 
haemorrhage.  The  age  of  the  youngest  was  six  hours.  That  of  the  old- 
est eleven  days.  They  were  all  well  developed  ;  of  normal  conforma- 
tion, and  were  nourished  with  breast-milk.  In  the  three  who  were  cured, 
the  haemorrhage  was  arrested  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  there  was  for  a 
long  time  a  tendency  to  intestinal  catarrh.  Dr.  Lederer  admits  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  cause,  i>ut  does  not  think  that  it  was  an  embolism  in  all  the 
cases. 

The  second  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhage  often  occurs  as  a 
sequel  of  other  and  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  as  a 
sequel  of  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  in  one  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  One  of  these  patients,  when  apparently  the  period  of  danger  was 
passed,  began  to  lose  blood  from  nearly  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  from  the 
nostrils  and  gums,  as  well  as  intestines,  and  the  case,  which  but  for  the 
haemorrhage  would  doubtless  have  had  a  favorable  issue,  terminated  fatallj 
in  less  than  a  week. 

Patinnts  with  this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hwrnorrhage  sometime!! 
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present  the  maculae  of  purpura,  and  commonly  their  aspect  is  pallid  and 
cachectic.  The  following  was  a  fatal  case  of  hemorrhage  occurring  from 
the  ileum,  in  a  mild  form  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica  : 

Cask. — An  infant,  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  nursing, 
with  no  previous  sickness,  and  fleshy,  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1865  ;  soon  after  it  passed  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood.  On  the  following  day  five  or  six  patches  of  purpura 
hsemorrhagica  were  observed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These  maculee  con- 
tinued till  death.  There  was  no  more  hsematemesis,  but  the  stools,  which 
were  from  two  to  four  daily,  consisted  largely  of  blood.  Death  occurred 
from  exhaustion  on  March  31st. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Head  not  examined  ;  thoracic  organs  healthy,  but 
pale  ;  liver  fatty  ;  stomach,  upper  part  of  small  intestines,  and  entire 
colon  of  normal  appearance,  unless  presenting  a  somewhat  lighter  color 
than  the  healthy  intestine  from  deficiency  of  blood  ;  mucous  membrane 
Ln  the  ileum  to  the  extent  of  several  inches,  intensely  injected  without 
thickening.  The  blood  had  obviously  escaped  from  this  portion  of  the 
intestine,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  tube  be- 
low the  point  of  vascularity.  This  case  is  interesting  not  only  on  account 
of  the  development  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  but  the  subsequent  intes- 
tinal hsemorrhage  in  a  nursing  child,  apparently  of  healthy  parentage, 
and  without  previous  sickness. 

In  our  remarks  on  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  jelated  of  a  scrofu- 
lous infant  who,  to  all  appearance  in  her  ordinary  health,  suddenly  be- 
came affected  with  intestinal  hsemorrhage  in  connection  with  external  and 
internal  convulsions.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  relation  of 
the  haemorrhage  to  the  neurosis.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  intestinal 
hsemorrhage  ^described  by  West,  there  were  also  convulsions.  In  rare  in- 
stances there  is  an  hereditary  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  to  which  the  haemor- 
rhage is  attributable.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
^ery,  July,  1840,  Prof.  Swett  relates  the  history  of  a  hsemorrhagic  family. 
Seventeen  out  of  eighteen  children  of  this  family  had  died  of  haemor- 
rhages, and  the  survivor  had  had  intestinal  haemorrhage  with  epistaxis. 

In  the  third  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  haemorrhage  may 
be  mentioned  ulceration,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  severe  intestinal  inflam- 
mation, the  mechanical  effect  of  solid  substances,  lumbrici,  invagination, 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  polypus  of  the  rectum.  Occasion- 
ally at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  infants  I  have  found  blood 
with  mucus  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  portions  of  the  intes- 
tines being  at  the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one  case  of  pro- 
tracted entero-colitis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I  found  many 
^mall  circular  ulcers  in  the  colon,  nearly  all  containing  points  of  extrav- 
isatcd  blood.  Such  are  the  principal  local  causes  of  haemorrhage  from 
the  bowels.  Ordinary  colitis  may  also  be  considered  a  cause,  although 
:he  amount  of  blood  evacuated  in  this  disease  is  commonly  small. 

Of    the  three  forms  of    intestinal  hsemorrhage  described  above,  that 
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arising  from  local  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occurring  from  a 
purpuric  or  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  is  least  frequent.  In  rare  cases  fatal 
intestinal  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  new -bom,  and  the  blood  be 
retained  in  the  intestine,  or  if  passed  it  may  so  closely  resemble  the  me- 
conium that  its  true  nature  is  not  discovered.  Mr.  Bednar  relates  the 
following  case  {Krankheiten  der  Neugehomen)  :  **  On  the  eleventh  day 
after  birth  the  boy's  skin  (then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in 
warmth,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  became  dull  and  prolonged,  the  respira- 
tory murmur  scarcely  perceptible.  The  child  lay  almost  motionless  and 
slumbering.  The  day  following  the  surface  could  scarcely  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  little  patient  had  to  be  aroused  to  suck.  On  the  twentieth  da? 
after  birth  it  died.  The  brain  was  found  to  be  ansemic,  the  lungs  pletho- 
ric, while  blood  was  effused  into  the  duodenum  and  stomach." 

Intestinal  is  more  frequent  than  gastric  hsemorrhage,  and  the  flow,  ex- 
cept when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  usually  from  the  small  intestines. 
The  blood,  unless  it  come  from  a  point  near  the  anus,  as  the  rectum  or 
descending  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and  sometimes  partially  decom- 
posed, emitting  an  offensive  odor.  Admixture  of  the  blood  with  the 
intestinal  secretions  prevents  coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 

Gastro- intestinal  haemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms  aside 
from  the  prostration  which  attends  all  hsemorrhages.  The  disease  with 
which  it  is  associated  may  give  rise  to  many  and  severe  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  result  in  the  first  and  second  varieties  is  much  more 
unfavorable  than  in  the  third.  Many  new -bom  infants  affected  with  gas- 
tro-intestinal  haemorrhage  die,  but  some  recover.  Billard  attended  fifteen 
fatal  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  death  in  the  first  variety  is 
often  due  more  to  some  coexisting  lesion,  than  to  the  intestinal  h£emo^ 
rhage.  Meningeal  apoplexy,  and  the  incomplete  establishment  of  the  ci^ 
culatory  and  respiratory  functions,  may  both  operate  as  direct  causes  of 
death  in  this  variety. 

In  the  second  variety,  also,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given ; 
so  great  a  change  in  the  circulatory  system  as  to  cause  rupture  of  the 
capillaries,  or  transudation  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  cir- 
culation, is  a  serious  state.  When  this  haemorrhage  occurs  as  a  sequel 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  in  purpura  haemorrhagica,  the  patient  is  more 
apt  to  die  than  recover. 

In  the  third  form  of  intestinal  haemorrhage,  the  result  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  removal.  The  majority 
of  cases  in  this  variety  recover. 

Treatment. — Billard  recommends,  as  a  means  of  preventing  capillary 
congestion  and  haemorrhage  in  the  new-bom,  to  allow  a  little  blood  to 
escape  from  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  ligation,  if  the  establishment  oi 
respiration  and  circulation  be  difficult  or  incomplete.  This  relieves  the 
hypenemia  of  the  internal  organs  and  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood.     After 
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tlie  commenccmeDl  of  interDHl  hieuorrbugd  and  the  appearance  of  bloody 
stools,  the  same  may  be  dotie  if  plethord  l>e  indicated  by  tlie  florid  and 
robust  appearance  of  the  infant,  and  the  cord  be  not  too  much  shrivelli'd. 

The  treatment,  both  therapeutic  and  regimenal,  of  intestinal  hwmor- 
rh^e  shonld  vary  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the  infant,  the  pro- 
f nseness  of  ibe  hiemorrhage,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  cause.  Perfect  qui- 
etude, in  the  recumbent  position,  is  requisite  in  all  severe  cases.  Deriva- 
tion to  the  extremities  shoald  be  procured  in  the  young  infant,  by  heated 
drv  flannel  or  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  ;  in  the  older  infant,  by 
the  wtme  with  the  addition  of  mustard.  The  nursing  infant  should  renmn 
at  the  breast,  being  allowed,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  brcost'milk,  u  lit- 
tle cool  barley  or  gum-water.  Spoon-fed  infants  should  be  given  food  of 
the  blandest  quality,  in  the  liquid  form  and  cool.  This  is  the  proper 
diet,  whatever  the  age,  in  the  commencement  of  the  hiemorrliage.  If 
there  be  evidence  of  exhaustion,  cool  bcef-t«a,  or  essence,  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  are  necessarj-.  It  has  been  advised,  in  certain  forms  of  intes- 
tinal haimorrhage,  to  apply  leeches  over  the  abdomen  or  around  the  anus. 
This  treatment  would,  in  my  opinion,  rarely  be  useful,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  most  cases,  injurious.  Hnmorrliage  from  a  mucous  surface, 
when  onoe  established,  will  generally  quickly  relieve  the  local  hyperemia, 
and  leeching,  unless  very  cautiously  employed,  would  promote  the  pros- 
tration, in  which  the  real  danger  in  this  disease  consists.  On  the  other 
hand,  moderate  counter- irritation  over  the  abdomen  may  be  attended  with 
real  benefit  as  a  derivative. 

The  therapeutic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  astringents. 
Of  the  mineral  astringents,  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  been 
used,  hut  the  liquor  fcrri  subsulphatis  is  preferable  to  all  other  astringents 
in  hiemorrh^'e  from  tbe  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
bat  it  is  believed  to  bo  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  intestine, 
so  that  it  has  less  astringent  or  styptic  eSect  in  the  lower  bowel  than  gallic 
acid.  It  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  in  doses  of  five  drops, 
in  sweetened  water  or  in  mucilage. 

Astringent  enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Rilliet  treated  a  case 
which  recovered  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve  grains  of  extract  of 
rhatany,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same  astringent  being  applied  externally 
to  the  abdomen.  M.  Bouchut  recommends  "  cold  water  externally  to  the 
abdomen,  internally  by  the  mouth,  or  by  enemata  frequently  repeated. 
These  enemata  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three  lai^e  spoonfuls  only. 
They  may  he  rendered  more  active  with  three  grains  of  tannin,  or  with 
seven  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany,  or  seven  gridns  of  catechu,  or, 
lastly,  with  one  gnun  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  latter  case,  a  small 
s  syringe  and  distilled  water  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the  premature  de- 
composition of  the  medicine." 

In  the  ha;morrhugc  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting  constilu- 
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tioDal  diseases,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to  astringents,  lu 
chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  attended 
by  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  follicles,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  best 
treated  by  turpentine.  I  have  elsewhere  related  two  cases  of  recovery  by 
the  use  of  this  agent,  in  one  of  which  (typhoid  fever)  lumbrici  were  ex- 
pelled. Eigoty  from  the  contracting  influence  which  it  exerts  od  the 
arterioles,  is  also  usefnl  in  many  casea.  It  is  especially  useful  in  puipoia 
hsemorrhagica. 

If  the  haemorrhage  be  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a  rectal  poly- 
pus, the  treatment  obviously  should  consist  in  the  removal  of  this  cause. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

Intussusoeption,  or  the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  an- 
other, has  long  been  known  as  an  occasional  accident.  Hippocrates, 
though  debarred  from  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  appears  to  have  had 
<i  pretty  clear  idea  of  this  lesion,  and  he  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  been  employed  till  the  present  time. 

Intiusiisoeption  without  83riiiptoinB. 

This  is  not  properly  a  disease.  It  consists  in  a  displacement  withoat 
any  other  anatomical  change.  There  is,  therefore,  no  obstruction,  in- 
flammation, or  even  congestion  present,  and  no  symptoms.  This  form  of 
invagination  might  ordinarily  be  reduced  by  the  normal  peristaltic  and 
vermicular  movements  of  the  intestine. 

Invagination  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  part  immedi- 
ately below  it  is  often  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young 
infants,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  due  to  the  displacement.  The 
invaginated  mass  is  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and,  as  a  rule,  this  accident  is  multiple.  There  may  be  ten  or  more  dis- 
tinct intussusceptions,  at  distances  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  The 
simple  displacement  is  believed  to  occur  ordinarily  at  or  a  short  time  prior 
to  the  moment  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  frequent 
in  those  who  have  died  of  cerebral  or  spasmodic  diseases,  but  its  occur- 
rence is  not  unusual  in  other  pathological  states.  I  have  often  found  it  at 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  infants  who  have  had  subacute  or  chronic 
entero- colitis.  Hevin  states  that  he  has  seen  it  at  the  Salp^triere  over 
three  hundred  times.  Billard  has  seen  it  especially  in  infants  who  have 
been  subject  to  constipation.     Any  irritant,  mechanical  or  other,  which 
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disturbs  the  regular  movements  of  the  intestines,  doubtless  may  produce 
it.     It  has  been  caused  in  the  rabbit  by  irritating  the  anus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  simple  intussusception  occasionally  occurs 
temporarily  in  children  whose  health  remains  good,  when  the  regular 
movements  of  their  intestines  are  distarbed  by  irritating  ingesta  or  other 
causes*  This  form  of  displacement  never  takes  place  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. Its  usual  seat  is  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  upper  part  of 
the  ileum.  Since  it  possesses  little  interest  as  regards  pathology,  and  none 
whatever  as  regards  symptomatology  and  therapeutics,  it  may  be  ignored 
in  our  description  of  intussusception. 

IntiiMnBoeption  with  Symptoma. 

Intussusception,  or  invagination,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  danger- 
ous of  human  maladies,  but  fortunately  is  not  very  frequent.  I  have  the 
records  of  fifty-two  cases  occurring  in  children,  from  which  the  facts 
contained  in  this  article  are  chiefly  derived.  The  patients  were  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Previous  Health. — In  thirty-four  of  the  fifty -two  cases,  the  state  of 
the  health  previously  to  the  invagination  was  recorded.  From  the  follow- 
ing table  it  is  seen  that  half,  or  seventeen,  were  previously  well,  the  re- 
maining half  suffering  from  some  disease  or  derangement : 

Previoas  Health. 


Age.  Good.    Disease  or  Derangement 

One  year  or  under,       ...       15  8 

Over  one  year,  .        .  .2  9 

17  17 

MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  whose  views  in  reference  to  intussusception 
are  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  records  of  twenty-five  cases,  state 
that  the  previous  health  is  ordinarily  good,  and  the  intussusception  is, 
therefore,  primary.  Their  remark,  according  to  the  above  statistics,  is 
seen  to  be  correct  as  regards  patients  under  the  ago  of  one  year,  but  in- 
correct for  those  over  that  age. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  who  had  previous  ill-health  had  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, or  constipation,  or  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation.  Of 
those  otherwise  afiEected,  one  had  thread-worms,  two  obscure  abdominal 
pains,  one  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  one,  whose  age  was  four  months,  had 
had  symptoms  of  invagination  when  ten  weeks  old,  which  soon  passed 
off.  It  is  seen  that  the  pre-existing  affections  were  ordinarily  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  intestines  and  at  the 
same  time  render  them  irregular. 

Caubbs. — ^The  above  statistics,  therefore,  show  that  intussusception  is 
often  preceded  by  disease  or  functional  derangement  of  the  intestines. 
49 
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The  two  opposite  conditions,  namely,  constipation  and  the  diarrboetl 
maladies,  so  often  precede  the  displacement  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
common  causes.  Another  probable  cause  is  intestinal  worms,  which, 
by  their  mechanical  action,  stimulate  the  intestines.  They  were  present 
in  three  of  the  fifty-two  patients,  though  two  of  the  three  seemed  well  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  intussusception,  but  the  other  patient  had  com- 
plained of  irritation  at  the  anus,  and  ascarides  had  been  found  on  examina- 
tion. 

The  use  of  irritating  and  indigestible  food  is  an  occasional  cause. 
ThuSy  some  who  have  had  intussusception  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing fruits,  candies,  and  pastries  freely.  Such  ingesta  may  be  an  immedi- 
ate cause  by  their  irritating  effect,  or  a  remote  cause  giving  rise  to  diar- 
rhoea, which,  in  turn,  produces  intussusception. 

Sex  is  a  predisposing  cause,  since  male  patients  are  largely  in  excess. 
Of  the  twenty-five  cases  collated  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  all  but  three  were 
boys.  In  our  own  collection,  the  sex  of  thirty-four  of  the  patients  wis 
recorded,  and  of  these  twenty-three  were  boys. 

In  rare  instances  external  violence  is  the  apparent  exciting  cause.  One 
patient  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  abdomen  two  years  before  death, 
and  from  this  time  continued  to  complain  at  intervals  of  pain  in  the  bow- 
els. One  writer  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years  old  who 
received  a  blow  from  a  comrade  at  school,  and  from  this  time  had  alter- 
nately diarrhoea  and  constipation  till  the  invagination  commenced.  M- 
liet  and  Barthez  also  relate  the  case  of  two  children  who  were  taken  sud- 
denly with  invagination  when  their  parents  were  tossing  them  in  their 
arms. 

Age. — Of  the  fifty -two  cases  embraced  in  our  statistics,  the  ages  w»e 
as  follows : 


3  were  8  months  old. 

1  was  10  months  old. 

12     "    4 

<( 

1     "    11      •* 

3     "    5 

t< 

1     ••    12      " 

5     "    6 

u 

2  were  from  1  to  2  years  old. 

1  was  7 

if 

8     "        "    2  "    6      •'      •* 

1     "    8 

« 

8     "   >  *'    5  "  12      •*      *• 

3  were  9 

« 

3  not  given. 

Therefore,  no  cases  occurred  under  the  age  of  three  months,  23  cases  were 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire 
number,  8  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  one  year,  and  only  18  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve.  These  statistics  correspond,  is 
the  main,  with  those  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  whose  collection  of  25 
cases  no  one  was  under  the  age  of  four  months.  Leichtenstem  sayi : 
*'  Half  of  all  invaginations,  according  to  my  statistics  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy-three  cases,  occur  during  the  first  ten  years.     The  first  year 
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after  the  third  month  is  remarkable  for  a  special  frequency— one  fourth 
of  all  intussusceptions/'     {Ziemaaen^s  Encyclop,) 

The  great  liability  to  intussusception  in  infancy  is  due  partly  to  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  intestine  in  this  period  of  life,  and  partly, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  frequent  irregularities  in  the  in- 
testinal movements  than  in  older  children.  In  the  infant  the  walls  of  the 
intestines  are  thin,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  and  the  connective  tis- 
sue being  much  less  developed  than  in  those  that  are  older  ;  the  mesentery 
and  meso-colon  have  also  greater  depth  as  compared  with  the  same  in 
other  periods  of  life,  except  the  meso-colon  at  the  points  where  it  passes 
over  the  kidneys,  in  which  places  it  is  very  short,  or  even  in  some  cases 
nearly  absent.  Moreover,  the  space  occupied  by  the  large  intestine,  in 
which  part  of  the  digestive  tube  intussusception  commonly  occurs,  is 
much  shorter  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  Intestine  than  in  those  that 
are  older.  In  about  thirty  measurements  which  I  have  made  of  the 
length  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  space  occupied  by  it,  the  latter  was 
found,  in  the  average,  about  one  third  that  of  the  former,  which,  of 
course,  necessitates  doubling  of  the  intestine  on  itself.  These  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  in  the  infant  obviously  favor  the  occurrence  of  intussus- 
ception. 

Seat  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — ^While  intussusception  occurring 
without  symptoms  is  usually  multiple,  that  form  which  occurs  with  symp- 
toms is  ordinarily  single.  Two  exceptional  cases  which  I  observed  will  be 
presently  related.  In  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  statistics  an  in- 
vagination occurred  with  symptoms,  and  coexisting  with  it  was  another 
in  the  small  intestines  apparently  without  symptoms,  and  quickly  reduced 
by  handling. 

While  intussusception  without  symptoms  occurs  in  the  small  intestine, 
the  seat  of  intussusception  with  symptoms  is,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  colon.  The  colon  constitutes  the  entire  invaginated  mass,  or  else, 
and  more  frequently,  it  forms  the  exterior,  while  the  incarcerated  portion 
consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ileum. 

IntiUBUsception  in  the  Small  Intestinei. 

Bouchut  says  :  *  *  M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in  infancy 
the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagination  of  the  small  intestine. 
This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed  the  small  intestine  invaginated  in  the 
adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
twenty  months  old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  M. 
Marage  has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  recov- 
ered after  having  voided  the  invaginated  portion  furnished  with  two  of 
those  diverticula  so  frequent  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  foetus." 

Bat,  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.   Marage  may  have 
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been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  intussiucep. 
tion,  namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  case  the  in. 
vagination  was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small  portion 
of  the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  so  that  it  constituted 
a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Nevertheless,  Bouchut  is  correct  in  stating  that  irreducible  and  fatal  in. 
tussusception  may  occur  in  the  small  intestines.  Probably  the  displace, 
ment  is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but,  continuing  and  increasing  in 
extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The  positive  statement  of  so  greit 
an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that  intussusception  with  symptoms  does  not 
occur  in  the  small  intestines,  justifies  the  publication  of  the  following  casei, 
which  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  instances,  though  not  frequcDt,  in 
which  the  displacement  does  have  this  location  : 

Case  I. — Male.  This  patient's  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his  condition  till  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  when  he  became  restless,  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain,  with 
occasional  exacerbations.  Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which  operated 
freely,  and  then  the  following  mixture  : 

1^.  Magnes.  calcinat.,  3]  ; 
Tinct.  opii  camphorat.,  3  ij  ; 
TiDCt.  asafcet.,  3  ss  ; 
Aq.  anisi,  5]*     Mfsce. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  pain. 

These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given  in 
doses  of  two  drops.  After  two  or  three  days,  another  set  of  symptoms 
arose,  those  characteristic  of  pneumonitis,  namely,  harried  respiratioa, 
accelerated  pulse,  short  suppressed  cough,  and  expiratory  moan.  He 
was  treated  with  the  oiled  silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter-irritation,  and 
took  an  expectorant  mixture  containing  carbonate  of  ammonium.  In  a  few 
days  the  pulmonary  disease  was  evidently  subsiding,  bat  the  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  occasional  exacerbations,  continued.  His  coantenaaoe 
was  pallid,  and  bore  an  expression  of  suffering.  There  was  no  distenaion 
or  tenderness  of  abdomen,  and  no  abdominal  tumor.  He  took  little 
nutriment,  and  seldom  vomited.  In  the  last  part  of  his  sickness  the  de- 
jections were  scanty,  and  the  last  three  days  his  stools  consisted  mainly 
of  mucus  and  a  little  blood.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  growing  less,  when 
he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  the  same  day,  precisely  two 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  his  sickness. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Head  not  examined  ;  body  slightly  emaciated  ;  nm- 
cons  membrane  of  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  vascular  ;  posterior  por» 
tion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  solid,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  and  allowing  only  partial  inflation  ;  it  was  in  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonitis.     Stomach,  duodenum,    jejunum,    healthy.     In  the  npptf 
part  of  the  ileum  was  an  intussusception  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long,  pre- 
senting no  trace  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  aroand  it,  and  its  vas- 
cularity,  when  it  was  examined  externally,   did  not  seem  notably  in- 
creased.     Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine  was  empty  ;  below  it, 
and  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine,  was  a  dark-colored  substance  erideotlj 
blood,  and  giving  in  a  few  hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  animal 
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matter.  There  was  a  passage  through  the  intuMusccption,  at  least  two  or 
three  lines  in  diameter,  as  sDOwn  by  a  probe.  The  intuBsnaccption  sns- 
taioed  the  weight  of  sixteen  inches  of  toe  intestioe,  and  it  would  appa- 
rently have  sustained  considerably  more.  The  remainiDg  organs  were 
healthy. 

Cabx  II. — P.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylam  in  June  nod  July,  1866,  for  entero-colitis,  the 


aanal  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.  The  following  records  show  the 
atate  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death  : 

Jnne  29th.  Has  five  or  six  stools  daily.  30th.  Two  stools  in  twenty- 
fonr  hoan.  July  1st,  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record  ;  no  vomit- 
ing. 3d.  Four  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours.  4th.  The  diarrhcea 
continues  as  before  ;  the  stools  about  four  daily.  On  the  6tb  of  July  she 
died. 

Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  generally 
numbered  abont  128  per  minute.  She  was  mnch  emaciated,  and  the 
day  before  death  she  frequently  struck  her  head  with  her  hand.  The 
medicines  employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents, 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Parietal  bones  united  ;  some  serona  effusion  over  the 
couTolutions  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid  ;  occipital  bono  de- 
pressed ;  commencing  at  a'  point  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach  wore 
four  intussusceptions  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other.  The  inva^- 
nated  masses  were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  three  of 
them  were  found  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior.  Above,  between, 
and  immediately  below  the  intussusceptions  the  intestine  was  healthy. 
One  of  the  invai;i nations  was  tested  by  weight,  and  was  found  to  sustain 
one  and  a  half  foot  of  intestine,  and  would  have  sustained  more.  Water 
poured  above  these  intussusceptions  escaped  through  them  very  slowly  ; 
no  fibrinous  exudation  ;  dcscendmg  colon  vascular  and  thickened,  and 
solitary  glanda  enlaiged. 
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The  irreducible  character  of  the  intussasceptions  in  the  above  cases  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sustained  weights  which  doubtless  produced 
greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  intestine  in  its  normal  actioD. 
That  the  displacement  existed  prior  to  the  moment  of  death  was  shown 
by  the  symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  and  by  the  anatomical  changes  in 
both.  In  one  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were  ruptured  da^ 
ing  the  last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineous  stools  ;  while  in  the 
other  there  was  intense  congestion  of  the  invaginated  mucous  membrane, 
while  that  portion  of  this  membrane  which  was  adjacent  but  not  engaged 
was  healthy. 

In  both  patients  the  symptoms  were  less  severe  than  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  they  came  on  more  gradually,  for  the  invaginated  intestine  was  not 
completely  closed,  so  that  it  allowed  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter  in  one  till 
the  close  of  life,  and  in  the  other  till  near  its  close.  At  both  of  the 
autopsies  water  poured  into  the  intestines  above  the  invaginations  passed 
slowly  through  them. 

Intussusception  in  the  small  intestines  in  the  infant,  commencing  as  the 
simple  form,  may  become  irreducible,  and  yet  remaining  pervious  may 
continue  for  weeks  without  giving  rise  to  severe  or  dangerous  symptoms. 
The  following  case  was  an  example  of  this  : 

Case. — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last  eleven 
of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that  he  had 
never  been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  had  been  lit- 
tle variation  in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the  period  in  which 
he  was  under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful,  and  frequenUy 
seemed  to  be  in  considerable  pain.  His  stomach  through  this  whole 
time  was  so  irritable  that  he  rarely  took  more  than  three  or  foor 
spoonfuls  of  nutriment  without  vomiting.  There  was  usually  more  or  less 
diarrhoea,  but  no  tenderness  or  distension  of  abdomen.  He  became 
slowly  but  gradually  more  emaciated,  and  finally  died  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  exhaustion.  He  had  no  convulsions,  and  was 
conscious  to  the  last. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Brain  not  examined  ;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  circom- 
scribed  portion  which  was  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung ; 
liver  small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an  intus- 
susception two  inches  long,  the  intestine  forming  which  seemed  to  have 
undergone  no  structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine 
was  of  small  calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale  ;  below  the  intussuscep- 
tion the  intestine  was  somewhat  lai^er  than  above,  but  it  seemed  quite 
healthy.  The  invagination  was  sufficiently  pervious  to  allow  water  to 
pass  through  it,  and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  of  intes- 
tine. From  eight  to  ten  inches  below  this  intussusception  there  was  an- 
other, which  was  immediately  drawn  out  the  moment  the  intestine  was 
disturbed.     The  other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in  the  above 
case,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed  a  considerable  time  prior 
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to  death.  There  was  no  strangulation,  nor  indeed  any  appreciable  ana- 
tomical alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  but  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vaginated  mass  sustained  two  feet  of  intestine,  and  required  considerable 
traction  for  its  reduction,  shows  Uiat  it  was  not  a  case  of  simple  displace- 
ment occurring  at  the  moment  of  death  and  without  symptoms,  but  was 
an  example  of  the  variety  with  symptoms. 

Intasiiiaception  in  Ziarge  Intestines. 

In  most  cases  of  intussusception  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part  of  the  colon  is  in- 
vaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.  Intussusception  not  infrequently  be- 
gins in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  in  the  same 
way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani.  If 
death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have  passed 
the  valve.  If  the  case  be  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down  more  and 
more  of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.  The  constriction 
of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the  further  descent  of 
the  ileum  ;  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  in  the  displace- 
ment is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is  drawn  into  the  colon  by 
the  descending  mass,  and,  unless  the  case  terminate  by  sloughing  or 
death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon  are  successively 
invaginated.  The  records  show  that  intussusception  occurs  as  above 
stated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  one  case,  among  those  which  I 
have  collated,  the  invagination  began  a  few  inches  above  the  valve,  so 
that  the  ileum  constituted  a  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  ma^. 
Occasionally  the  csBcum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated, 
and,  descending  along  the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum,  which  sus- 
tains its  natural  relation  to  the  ileo-cascal  valve.  When  this  occurs  the 
esecum  is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mass,  and  two  orifices  are  ob- 
served, one  leading  through  the  valve,  and  the  other  into  the  appendix 
vermiformis.  These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the  ileimi, 
passing  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws  after 
it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon  ;  and  that  in  which  the 
caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and  descending  along  the  large  intes- 
tines, inverts  the  latter,  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

I  have  notes  of  45  fatal  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
in  which  the  portion  of  intestine  first  displaced  is  recorded.  In  four  of 
these  the  displacement  was  entirely  in  the  small  intestine,  involving  in  no 
way  the  colon  ;  in  38  cases  it  commenced  either  by  prolapse  of  the  ileum 
through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  or  by  inversion  of  the  csecum  into  the 
ascending  colon,  there  being  perhaps  not  much  difference  in  the  relative 
frequency  of  these  two  modes  ;  in  one  case  the  invagination  was  confined 
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to  a  segment  of  the  transverse  colon,  in  another  to  a  segment  of  the  d«* 
scending  colon,  and  in  the  remaining  case  to  the  lower  part  of  the  de- 
scending colon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  In  three  instances  the 
invaginated  mass  itself  became  invaginated,  producing  an  intussusceptioQ 
of  great  thickness,  and  necessarily  fatal. 

As  we  have  seen  in  regard  to  intussusception  in  the  small  intestines, 
so  that  occurring  in  the  large  intestine  may  be  attended  by  so  little  con- 
striction of  the  incarcerated  portion  that  it  remains  pervious,  though  with 
diminished  calibre.     In  such  a  case  life  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or 
even  months^  without  reduction  of    the  displacement  or  any   material 
change  in  it,  the  passage  of  fsecal  matter  being  sufficiently  free  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.     Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.    Thus 
in  one  instance  a  child,  four  months  old,  lived  six  Weeks  after  the  symp- 
toms of  invagination  commenced,  and  seventeen  days  **  with  a  portion  of 
the  bowel  protruding  from  the  anus. ' '     It  was  found  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  that  part  of  the  ileum  had  descended  through  the  entire 
colon,  and  had  remained  pervious.     In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton  in  the  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,   Set.  for  January,  1849,  symptoms  of 
intussusception  were  present  for  seven  months  before  death,  and  dmiog 
the  last  six  weeks  of  life  the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently 
from  the  anus,  and  was  replaced  by  the  mother.     In  this  case  **  the 
csecum  was  inverted,  and  descending  through  the  colon  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rectum,  carried  with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  except 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  inches."     In  another  case  the  symptoms  indicated 
a  continuance  of  the  disease  for  three,  if  not  eight,  months.     But  such 
oases  are  exceptional.     Ordinarily  as  the  intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its 
mesentery  or  meso-colon  is  also  invaginated,  and  its  veins  compressed. 
The  pathological  state  of  the  incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of  in- 
tense congestion..    In  infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is  the  dis- 
tension of  the  capillaries  that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes  into  the  intes- 
tine, and  passes  from  the  bowels  in  scanty  motions.     On  examining  the 
invaginated  intestine  after  death,  if  gangrene  have  not  occurred,  it  is 
found  of  a  uniformly  intense  red  color,  sometimes  resembling  to  the  naked 
eye  a  long  and  firm  clot  of  blood.     In  those  who  die  early  no  traces 
of  inflammation  are  seen,  but  in  more  protracted  cases  the  attrition  be- 
tween the  serous  surfaces  excites  local  peritonitis.  In  none  of  the  fifty-two 
cases  which  I  have  collated  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were 
made,  did  the  inflammation  extend  more  than  a  few  lines  beyond  the  in- 
vagination.    Usually  the  intestine  forming  the  exterior  of  the  invaginated 
mass  is  much  drawn  together  or  puckered.     In  one  case  treated  by  my- 
self, the  entire  large  intestine  which  formed  the  exterior  of  the  mass  was 
compressed  within  a  space  of  six  inches  or  less,  since  about  twelve  inches 
of  the  ileum,  doubled  on  itself,  lay  within  the  entire  colon  and  protruded 
from  the  anus,  the  only  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  was  inverted 
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being  the  caput  coli.  In  one  case  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  ileum,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass,  were  compressed  within  the 
space  of  one  inch. 

The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fuhiess  and  soft,  usually  becomes  more 
and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life  ;  but  in  cases  of  much  vomiting 
the  distension  is  moderate.  This  fulness  is  duo  to  gas  and  fsBcal  accumu- 
lation above  the  invagination.  The  portion  of  intestine  below  the  dis- 
placement is  ordinarily  empty,  except  that  in  the  infant  it  commonly  con- 
tains mucus,  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood,  which  has  escaped  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  strangulated  mass. 

There  are  few  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease,  which  do  not  arise 
directly  from  the  intussusception,  and  are,  therefore,  located  either  within 
the  mass  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  those  who  recover  by  the  pro- 
cess of  sloughing,  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
and  lesions  of  greater  or  less  gravity.  Thus  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simp, 
son  examined  a  child  aged  9  years,  who  recovered  with  loss  of  ten  inches 
of  intestine,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  before  which  the 
specimen  was  presented,  remarked  that  there  was  unusual  distension  of 
the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  patient,  due  probably  to  such  compressions  of 
the  ascending  vena  cava  by  the  cicatrix,  that  the  venous  circulation  was 
obstructed.  (Trans,  Medico- Chir,  Soc.y  Edin.)  In  the  London  Lancet 
for  1854,  Mr.  Charles  King  relates  the  case  of  a  child  aged  6  years,  who, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  voided  the  csecum  and  a  part  of  the 
colon.  Two  days  subsequently  pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg,  and  all 
that  part  below  the  patella  became  gangrenous.  The  patient  gradually 
recovered  with  loss  of  the  leg.  The  cause  of  this  unfortunate  sequela  was 
doubtless  compression  from  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  artery  which, 
supplied  the  leg,  and  probably  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  In  the 
Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour,  for  December  18,  1823,  Dr.  F.  Bush  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
the  cicatrix.  The  patient,  aged  twelve  years,  discharged  from  the  bowels 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  ileum  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  intussus- 
ception, after  which  convalescen6e  was  rapid.  Fourteen  weeks  later  the 
child  died  from  typhus  fever,  and  at  the  autopsy  **  traces  of  the  diseased 
bowels  were  visible  by  a  contraction  and  puckering  where  the  slough 
had  taken  place,  and  the  parts  united."  But  fortunately  in  most  in- 
stances when  the  intestine  sloughs  and  the  child  survives,  no  serious  or 
permanent  injury  results  from  the  cicatrization.  The  cicatrix  stretches 
little  by  little,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  degree  of  strangulation.  Pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  paroxys- 
mal, is  among  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms. 
It  is  often  severe,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with 
the  failing  strength  of  the  child.     After  the  first  few  days,  if  inflammation 
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ariso,  the  pain  is  continaous,  though  more  severe  in  paroxysm.  At  first 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  is  tolerated,  but  afterward  there  is  tender- 
ness. This  is  due  to  the  inflammation,  which  occurs  in  and  around  the 
invaginated  mass,  and  it  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  part  of  the  abdo- 
men in  which  the  tumor  lies.  At  this  point  also  the  abdomen  is  more 
full  than  elsewhere,  and  not  infrequently  the  physician  can  feel  the  in- 
vaginated mass  and  detect  its  exact  location,  and  approximately  its  extent 
Sometimes,  at  an  early  period  as  well  as  late,  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  as 
in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Coggswell  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1853, 
which  terminated  in  convulsions  and  death  on  the  second  day.  Con?Ql. 
sions  are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind  is  generally  clear  till 
the  last  moment.  In  infants  the  countenance,  in  the  inten^als  of  pain,  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often  placid  and  not  indicative  of  any 
serious  disease,  but  in  older  patients  constant  and  severe  local  symptoms, 
referable  to  the  intussusception,  commence  early.  At  an  advanced  pehod, 
whatever  the  age,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyes 
hollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and,  if  the  case  be  pro- 
tracted, becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent ;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven  cases  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  present,  in  seven  cases  there  is  no  record  of  this  sjrmp- 
tom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one  case  ;  but  in  this  case,  the 
records  of  which  are  very  meagre,  death  occurred  on  the  second  day. 
The  vomiting  becomes  stercoraceoas  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  con- 
tinues with  greater  or  less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  re- 
lieves partially  the  distension. 

The  appetite  is  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants  at  the  breast 
commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  probably  from  thirst  rather 
than  hunger. 

In  most  patients  one  natural  evacuation  occurs  from  the  bowels  after  the 
intussusception  commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeeds. 
This  evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  invagina- 
tion. In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions  of  blood 
mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.  In  twenty-seven  chil- 
dren under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty-four  had  such  evacuations,  occur- 
ring in  most  of  them  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  in  two  of 
the  twenty-seven  there  is  no  record  of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remaining 
case  it  is  stated  to  have  been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood  un- 
mixed with  faecal  matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  intussus- 
ception in  the  infant,  and  we  sec  the  ground  for  such  belief,  but  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  the  invaginated  mass  is  partly  pervious,  and  although 
the  dejections  may  contain  blood,  they  are  also  excrementitious.  In  our 
collection  of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in  infants  under  the  age  of  one 
year.  One  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this  case  there  was  the  rare 
anomaly  of  so  large  an  opening  through  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  as  to  allow 
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not  only  prolapse  and  descent  of  the  ileum  through  the  entire  colon,  so 
as  to  protrude  six  inches  from  the  anus,  but  also  f secal  passages  through  it 
daily. 

In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the  invaginated 
intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this  age,  and  sanguineous 
evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.  I  have  records  of  nineteen  cases 
between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve,  in  only  six  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  bloody  motions,  and  in  these  the  blood  was  not  passed 
frequently,  nor  even  in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants,  nor  in  so  pure  a 
state,  unless  in  two  cases,  the  records  of  which  are  not  explicit  on  this 
point.  Two  of  these  six  patients  passed  moderate  bloody  evacuations 
after  protracted  periods  of  constipation,  one  had  feecal  discharges  with 
the  blood  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  one  blood  was  passed  at 
first,  but  finally  the  stools  were  entirely  faacal. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  obstinate  constipation  was  ordi- 
narily present,  no  dejections,  whether  bloody  or  faecal,  occurring  for 
sevend  days,  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  In  three  cases  the  bowels 
were  relaxed.  The  ileum,  in  these  three,  had  descended  through  the 
entire  colon,  or  the  larger  part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  faeces 
escaped  from  the  anus  without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with 
detention  only  in  its  lower  portion,  and  were  therefore  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  it  is  a  frequent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  often 
does  not  commence  till  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  displacement, 
and  it  ceases  when  the  strength  is  much  reduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  normal  in  the  commencement  of  in- 
tussusception ;  but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on  symptomatic  of 
the  inflammation,  it  rises  and  continues  above  the  healthy  standard  till  the 
intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage  of  collapse  occurs  which  ushers  in 
death.  The  pulse,  especially  in  the  infant,  is  tranquil  at  first,  but,  what- 
ever the  age,  it  soon  becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and 
subsequently  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  invaginated  mass. 
There  is  no  disturbance  of  respiration,  except  that  it  is  somewhat  hurried 
from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in  advanced  cases  on  full  inspira- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars,  under  the 
age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age,  but  differences  in  the 
symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  invagination  and  constriction, 
than  on  the  age  and  exact  location  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general,  diffi- 
cult, expect  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has  reached  that 
degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms  are,  in  most  cases,  such 
that  the   disease   can   be   readily  diagnosticated.     In   the  cases  whose 
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records  I  have  collated  a  correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  exceptiong, 
made,  and  at  an  early  period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for  which  intiu> 
susception  is  most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  account  of  the 
tenesmus  and  the  muco-sanguineous  stools.  In  certain  of  the  reported 
cases  this  mistake  was  not  rectified  until  it  was  ascertained  that  purgatives 
produced  no  faecal  evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  are  commonly  present,  and  which  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting,  paroxysmal 
pain  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  tenesmus.  In  the  infant, 
also,  scanty  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus  and  blood,  or  of  pure 
blood,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  displaced  bowel 
may  remain  pervious,  and  the  usual  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic 
value  therefore  be  absent.  There  may  be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and 
diarrhoea  may  even  occur  in  place  of  constipation,  as  in  the  cases  re- 
lated above.  As  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated  that  whatever 
the  age  of  the  child  affected  with  intussusception,  clysters  are  often  ad- 
ministered with  difficulty,  and  are  quickly  and  forcibly  returned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  invaginated  mass.  We  have 
stated  above  that  the  seat  and  even  extent  of  displacement  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  digital  examination  of  the  abdomi- 
nal  walls.  The  tumor  can  be  felt  hard,  elongated,  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  If  the  invagination  have  extended 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  usually  be  discovered  by  an 
examination  per  rectum. 

Duration. — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intuBsosception 
in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records  : 


2  died  the  Ist  day. 

1  died  the  8th  day. 

6    "      "2d    " 

1    "     "    10th    '• 

14    "     "    8d    " 

1    "     "    14th    " 

2    "      "    4th  " 

1  lived  nearly  a  week. 

5    "     "    5th   " 

1      "    6  weeks. 

2    "      "    6th  " 

8,  time  of  death  not  given. 

2    "      "    7th  " 

7  recovered. 

1  lived  over  a  week. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  duration  is  not  stated,  the 
patients  lived  much  longer  than  the  usual  period.  One  of  these  two,  a 
girl  of  six  years,  having  eaten  raw  carrots,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  lasted  eight  months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last 
three  months  she  passed  mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  caecum  had 
descended  to  the  anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  pervi- 
ous. The  symptoms  indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for 
three  months  if  not  eitrbt.     The  other  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  3  years 
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and  4  months,  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  many  months, 
and  occasionally  vomited.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  all  the 
phenomena  of  invagination  were  present.  In  this  case  also,  the  inverted 
caput  coli  had  descended  along  the  entire  length  of  the  colon,  and  it  lay 
at  the  autopsy  in  the  rectum. 

In  West^s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866,  page 
504),  it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  always  occurs  within  a 
week.  The  above  statistics,  however,  show  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  statement,  although  a  large  majority  do  die  within  the  first  seven 
days.  In  thirty -three  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics  death  oc- 
curred within  the  first  week,  and  in  no  fatal  case  in  which  strangulation 
was  complete  was  life  prolonged  beyond  the  eighth  day.  In  these  cases 
of  complete  strangulation  the  average  duration  was  3.7  days,  and  the  larg- 
est number  of  deaths  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Death  on  the  first  day 
is  rare,  but  it  occurred  in  two  instances.  When  so  early  it  is  often,  if 
not  generally,  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Proonosis. — Intussusception  is  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident  that 
the  physician  called  to  a  case  should  always  explain  its  gravity  to  the 
friends.  But,  while  death  is  the  common  result,  there  are  three  different 
modes  of  termination  in  which  life  is  preserved.  First,  the  reduction  of 
the  incarcerated  intestine,  with  immediate  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  possible  for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to  be  reduced  by  the 
anaided  action  of  the  bowels,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common,  simple  in- 
tussusception in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia  is  reduced,  through 
the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines,  for  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Coggs- 
well's  case  (London  Lancet ,  July,  1853),  the  patients  at  some  previous  time 
have  experienced  the  same  sjrmptoms  as  those  which  accompanied  the  at- 
tack, and  which  subsiding,  they  remained  for  a  time  in  perfect  health. 
This  termination  is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  be  sufficiently  marked 
to  necessitate  treatment.  Again,  the  intussusception  may  be  cured  by 
early  and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  often  succeeds  in  reduc- 
ing the  displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intussusception  be  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  colon,  if  he  be  called  sufficiently  early,  and  employ  the  proper 
measures. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain  for- 
eign writers.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable  period 
with  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut  expresses  it, 
*^  the  vomitings  gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hsBmorrhage  disappears, 
the  strength  returns,  and  the  health  becomes  restored  without  the  expul- 
sion of  fragments  of  the  intestine."  What  changes  the  displaced  intes- 
tine undergoes  in  these  protracted  cases,  which  gradually  recover  without 
sloughing,  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  although  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  conjecture.  According  to  Rilliet,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  favor- 
able cases  terminate  in  this  manner.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  from 
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the  statistics  which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  a  commoD  mode  of 
recovery.  The  clinical  history  of  intussosception  establishes  the  fact  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  protracted  cases  there  is  either  death  or  the  third 
mode  of  favorable  termination,  namely,  by  sloughing. 

But  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery  in  young  children  through 
sloughing  and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine  ;  since  few  have  the  requisite 
strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive  a  process.  The  youngest  child 
that  recovered  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  an 
infant  thirteen  months  old,  whose  case  was  reported  by  M.  Marage. 
With  the  exception  of  this  case,  the  youngest  was  a  boy,  aged  five  yean. 
The  older  the  child,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  power  of  endurance,  and 
the  better  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Of  the  fifty-two  cases  whose  records 
I  have  collated,  seven  recovered  by  the  sloughing  and  expulsion  of  the 
mass.  These  children  were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six,  six,  nine,  eleven, 
twelve,  and  twelve  years.  The  separation  of  the  invaginated  mass  oc- 
curred in  six  of  these  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  with  an  average 
of  nine  and  a  half  days.  In  the  remaining  case  the  time  is  not  given.  If, 
then,  the  patient  can  be  carried  through  the  first  week  without  too  much 
exhaustion,  we  may  each  day  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  slough,  the  re- 
opening of  the  bowels,  and  ultimate  recovery. 

But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intussusception  remains  open,  so  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  fsBcal  matter,  recovery  is  improbable  unless  the  dis- 
placement be  diagnosticated  early  and  properly  treated.  If  the  intussus- 
ception continue,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  from  the  absence  of 
strangulation.  Without  inflammation  and  with  Httle  or  no  congestion  of 
the  displaced  poHion,  and  without  the  severe  symptoms  which  occur  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  patient  wastes  away,  having  irregular  evacuations  and 
more  or  less  abdominal  pain,  and  finally  dies  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and 
weakness.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  form  of  displacement  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  injections  or  inflation,  employed  with  sufficient  force,  will 
give  relief,  but,  if  the  early  period  pass  without  such  treatment,  cure  is 
impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  in  such  instances  especially, 
to  wit,  those  in  which  the  displacement  occurs  without  strangulation  or  in- 
flammation, and  in  which  faecal  matter  passes  through  the  displaced  mass 
more  or  less  freely,  that  laparotomy  is  justifiable,  and  is  likely  to  give  re- 
lief, when  injections  and  inflation  have  been  employed  in  vain.  Jona- 
than Hutchinson's  successful  performance  of  this  operation  in  a  child  of 
two  years,  who  had  this  kind  of  displacement,  is  known  to  most  readers. 
(See  London  Lancet^  November  22,  1873.) 

The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  when  the  displacement  occurs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  for  its  reduction  is  then  comparatively 
easy.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  and  treated  by  Drs. 
O'Dwyer,  Reid,  and  myself,  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in 
1875.     The  child  was  a  female^  aged  two  years,  and  had  had  previous 
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good  health.  The  invaginated  mass  protruded  like  a  prolapse,  about 
four  inches  outside  of  the  anus.  It  was  cold,  considerable  hsBinorrhage 
had  occurred  from  it,  and  the  infant  seemed  in  collapse.  When  the  mass 
was  returned  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried  within  the  pelvis,  by  the  index 
finger,  the  lower  end  of  it  could  still  be  felt  like  an  os  uteri.  It  pro- 
truded four  or  five  times  within  twenty-four  hours,  but,  by  replacement 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  fingers,  and  the  use  of  simple  water  injections, 
with  the  hips  elevated,  it  was  finally  permanently  reduced,  and,  with  the 
use  of  stimulants,  she  soon  fully  recovered. 

Mode  of  Death. — This  is  difEerent  in  different  cases.  It  sometimes 
occurs  from  collapse.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Soci- 
ety, held  December  10,  1873,  I  presented  a  specimen,  showing  intussus- 
ception  occurring  about  one  foot  above  the  ileo-csBcal  valve,  in  an  infant 
aged  thirteen  months.  On  the  day  before  its  death,  its  previous  health 
having  been  good,  it  seemed  ill,  and  vomited  once  or  twice,  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  pain.  It  had  two  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  of  the 
usual  appearance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  unexpectedly  in  collapse,  and  died  within  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  sickness.  At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  cranium  was  not  opened,  but  all  the  organs  of  the  trunk  were 
found  normal  except  the  intussusception.  The  mass  involved  in  the  dis- 
placement measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  was  slightly 
crescentic.  The  mucous  membrane  above  and  below  it  had  the  normal 
appearance,  as  did  that  of  the  external  or  incarcerating  portion  of  the 
mass,  while  that  of  the  incarcerated  part  was  deeply  injected.  Water 
poured  into  the  intestine  above  the  invagination  was  wholly  arrested  by 
it.  (New  York  Med,  Rec,  April  1,  1874.)  But  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances death  occurs  from  asthenia,  which  comes  on  gradually,  but 
increases  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  vomiting,  and  imperfect 
nutrition.  Children  dying  in  this  way  may  have  convulsive  movements 
more  or  less  marked,  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches 
is  extreme  exhaustion.  In  exceptional  instances  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is 
cut  short  by  convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  reached.  Thus 
a  child  aged  three  years,  whose  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas, 
in  the  Amer.  Med.  Recorder,  in  1823,  and  another,  aged  two  years,  whose 
case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Coggswell,  in  the  London  Lancet ,  July,  1853, 
died  in  convulsions  on  the  second  day. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  that  the 
time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  apt  to  pass  by  before 
the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected.  Invagination  bemg  com- 
paratively rare,  the  patient  is  generally  on  the  first  day  treated  for  colic 
or  dysentery  or  some  other  common  affection  of  the  bowels  ;  and  it  is 
often  not  tUl  the  second  day,  when  the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated, 
that  the  physician  accurately  diagnosticates  the  disease.     The  pn relative 
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medicines  often  given  in  the  commencement  injure  the  patient  In  fact, 
hoth  reason  and  experience  teach  us  the  impropriety  of  purgatives  in  this 
complaint.  Cathartic  remedies  act  as  a  vis  h  tergo,  and  may  cause  atill 
further  descent  of  the  inverted  intestine.  Yet  such  powerful  agents  of 
this  class  as  quicksilver  have  been  employed.  It  was  administered  in 
two  doses  of  one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statis- 
ticsy  but  none  of  the  mineral  passed  the  bowels.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated 
with  a  black  layer  consisting  of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
in  the  intestine  above  the  intussusception.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the 
case  was  speedily  fatal. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  displacement  by  pressure  from  below.  This  pressure  may  be  applied 
either  by  liquid  injections  into  the  rectum  or  by  inflation  of  the  lower  in- 
testine by  air  or  gas. 

Injections  should  be  made  with  lukewarm  w^ter,  for  cold  or  hot  water 
ihay  cause  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  increase 
the  constriction.     The  child  should  be  placed  in  bed,  or  in  the  nnne'a 
lap,  with  the  nates  elevated  45®.     With  the  common  India-rubber,  or 
better  the  fountain-syringe,  and  the  aid-  of  an  assistant,  the  liquid  should 
be  gently  thrown  into  the  rectum  until  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  dis- 
tended.    By  carrying  the  fingers,  firmly  but  gently  applied  upon  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  along  the  direction  of  the  colon,  the  liquid  is  made  to 
press  against  the  lower  end  of  the  intussusception.     The  same  genUeneas 
and  perseverance  is  required  in  kneading  and  pressing  the  abdominal  walls 
as  in  the  treatment  of  hernia,  by  taxis.     If  the  invagination  be  in  the  de- 
scending  colon,  probably  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  can  be  in- 
jected, and  it  may  be  forcibly  returned,  but  by  repeating  the  injectiona, 
a  sufficient  quantity  can  ordinarily  be  introduced  to  obtain  the  full  effect 
of  the  mode  of  treatment.     There  is  also  sometimes  an  increased  irrita- 
bility of  the  rectum,  even  when  the  intussusception  is  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  large  intestine,  so  that  tenesmus  and  expulsive  efforts  fol- 
low the  introduction  of  the  instrument.     The  assistant  can  aid  in  over- 
coming this  by  pressing  the  soft  parts  of  the  nates  around  the  instrument 

If  the  injection  fail  to  reduce  the  displacement,  it  may  be  repeated  after 
allowing  the  patient  to  rest  for  a  while.  In  the  New  York  Medical  Jimr- 
nal  for  May,  1875,  is  the  history  of  an  interesting  case,  which  was  treated 
by  Drs.  Church  and  Warren  of  this  city,  and  is  reported  by  the  latter. 
The  infant  was  seven  months  old  and  had  the  usual  symptoms,  such  as 
frequent  paroxysmal  pain  in  abdomen,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  scanty  muco- 
sanguineous  stools.  On  the  third  day  injections  were  twice  employed 
without  result,  but  on  the  fourth  day  an  injection  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
reduced  the  displacement,  and  the  infant  recovered.  In  a  second  case 
treated  by  Dr.  Warren  the  age  was  nine  months,  and  a  tumor  appeared  a 
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little  above  the  ambilicns  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms.  The  following  is  Dr.  Warren's  account  of  this  interesting 
case,  which  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  : 

*  *  The  patient  was  looking  very  pale  and  prostrated,  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  feeble,  and  the  skin  cold.  I  at  once  determined  to  use  fluid  injec- 
tions, and,  with  the  little  patient  placed  in  a  semi-prone  position  in  his 
mother's  lap,  with  an  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe  I  commenced  injecting 
tepid  soap  and  water,  but  after  perhaps  a  gill  had  been  thrown  into  the 
rectum,  it  was  almost  immediately  rejected,  very  highly  colored  with 
blood,  and  mixed  with  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  fsecal  mat- 
ter ;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  not  hardened,  but  of  the  consistency  of  soft 
putty.  In  a  second  attempt  the  fluid  was  retained  longer,  but  was  after 
a  little  while  discharged,  with  more  blood  and  mucus,  but  with  much  less 
tenesmus  and  pain. 

'^  When,  soon  after,  I  made  my  third  attempt,  the  child's  chest 
was  rested  upon  the  side  of  its  mother's  lap,  with  the  lower  extremities 
elevated  by  an  assistant,  so  that  the  position  was  at  an  angle  of  about 
46®,  anus  upward.  This  time  I  injected  the  fluid  very  slowly,  in 
order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  irritation  caused  generally  by  the  frequent 
emptying  and  refllling  of  the  syringe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  successful  use  of  this  syringe,  -and  which  renders  it 
much  inferior  to  the  fountain  or  hydrostatic).  In  this  manner  I  succeed- 
ed in  injecting,  as  I  estimated  at  the  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
ounces,  and  during  the  operation  the  child  gradually  became  more  quiet, 
and  had,  when  I  ceased,  fallen  asleep.  Then,  with  the  direction  that  oc- 
casional doses  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  should  be  administered  during  the 
ight,  to  control,  if  possible,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  I  left 
h*  n. 

*  On  the  following  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  child  sleeping 
quietly  and  naturally,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  about  5  a.m.  (six  hours 
after  my  visit)  he  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  which  was  saved  for  my 
inspection,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  enema,  slightly  colored  with  fsecal 
matter.  From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  six 
or  seven  hours  later  had  a  natural  passage,  after  which  recovery  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  discharged  well." 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing  success  from  the  use  of  in- 
jections after  th^^  lapse  of  two  days,  in  a  severe  case,  which  had  resisted 
treatment  on  the  first  day.  The  good  result  was  apparently  in  great  part 
due  to  the  manipulation  which  was  made  so  as  to  press  the  water  against 
the  course  which  intassusceptions  are  known  to  take. 

On  September  10,  i8V0,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Gillette,  a  nursing  infant, 
aged  nine  months,  who^e  history  was  as  follows  :  It  was  habitually  con- 
stipated, but  it  continuev^  in  its  usual  health  till  September  8,  on  which 
day  it  was  carried  by  its  nrrse  to  one  of  the  city  parks.  After  its  return 
.50 
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it  began  to  be  fretful  ;  it  vomited,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  It  contiQ- 
ued  to  vomit  fi-equently,  especially  after  nursing,  or  taking  drinks,  and  in 
the  ensuing  night  passed  two  scanty  stools  of  mucus  and  blood  without 
faecal  matter.  In  the  morning  of  September  9th,  Dr.  G.  was  summoned, 
who  found  the  pulse  180,  and  temperature  102^,  and  the  matter  vomited 
greenish  like  bile.  In  the  evening  the  temperature  was  102f  °.  Dr.  G. 
diagnosticated  intussusception,  and  employed  injections  of  water,  but  they 
were  returned  without  bringing  fsBcal  matter,  and  without  apparent  result 
He  also  administered  opiates  by  the  mouth. 

September  10th,  temperature  102f°  ;  features  pallid,  beginning  to 
have  a  pinched  or  sunken  appearance,  and  indicative  of  much  suffering : 
no  nutriment  is  apparently  retained  on  account  of  the  frequent  vomiting, 
and  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated.  As  the  symptoms  indicated 
rapid  sinking  and  collapse,  consultation  was  called  at  4  p.m.  It  was  im- 
possible to  determine  certainly,  through  the  abdominal  walls,  on  account 
of  the  distension,  whether  there  was  any  tumor,  but  it  was  my  opinioD, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  other  physicians,  that  a  tumor,  hard  and 
inelastic,  could  be  felt  nearly  in  the  median  line,  between  the  umbiliciu 
and  the  symphysis  pubis.  At  about  5  p.m.  the  shoulders  of  the  little 
patient  were  lowered,  and  the  nates  elevated,  so  that  the  trunk  formed  an 
angle  of  perhaps  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizontal,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tepid  water  was  gently  passed  into  the  intestine  through  David- 
son's syringe,  with  the  vaginal  nozzle  attached.  It  was  impossible  toesti- 
mate  the  quantity  retained,  smce  a  considerable  part  of  it  escaped, 
although  the  anus  was  firmly  pressed  around  the  instrument. 

When  the  abdomen  was  distended  as  fully  as  seemed  justifiable,  the 
nates  being  still  elevated,  and  the  liquid  retained,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
firm  pressure  upon  the  anus,  the  abdomen  was  firmly  and  deeply  kneaded 
by  the  hand,  the  movements  being  made  chiefly  from  the  right  lumbar 
toward  the  right  inguinal,  and  from  the  right  inguinal  toward  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  The  kneading  was  continued  perhaps  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  water,  which  contained  no  perceptible  amount  of  f»cal  mat- 
ter, blood,  or  mucus,  was  allowed  to  escape. 

After  this  operation  the  child  became  quiet,  slept,  and  the  vomiting 
ceased.  At  our  next  visit  at  7  p.m.,  although  the  severe  symptoms  had 
in  great  part  abated,  and  the  countenance  had  lost  that  pinched  and 
suffering  aspect  which  was  so  prominent  before,  it  was  deemed  best,  in 
consultation,  to  repeat  the  injection,  and  this  time  through  a  rectal  tube, 
which  was  introduced  further  than  the  nozzle  employed  at  the  preceding 
visit.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  the  abdo- 
men kneaded  in  the  same  manner.  The  water,  when  allowed  to  return, 
brought  no  fsecal  matter,  but  the  last  that  flowed  contained  two  shreds,  the 
largest  about  one  inch  in  length  by  two  lines  in  width,  resembling  matted 
and  nucleated  epithelial  cells.     It  was  believed  that  they  were  composed 
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of  such  ceils,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  macous  membrane  to  which  they 
were  attached,  and  that  they  were  detached  from  the  invaginated  portion. 
An  opiate  mixture  was  now  prescribed,  to  be  given  sufficiently  often  to 
relieve  any  restlessness,  and  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  a  flaxseed  poultice 
"^as  applied  over  the  abdomen.  On  the  following  day  the  temperature 
was  103^^.  pulse  158,  and  the  abdomen  somewhat  distended  ;  but  the 
vomiting  had  ceased,  and  there  had  been  two  faecal  evacuations  since-  our 
last  visit.  The  intussusception  had  been  relieved,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  soon  abated,  and  the  infant's  health  was  fully  restored. 

Injections  in  order  to  be  effectual,  and  give  promise  of  success,  must 
be  aided  by  gravitation.  Unless  the  nates  be  so  elevated  as  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  this  hydraulic  principle,  I  am  convinced  that  inflation  is 
more  likely  to  reduce  the  displacement,  and  if,  after  sufficient  ^rial  of  in- 
jections, relief  be  not  obtained  inflation  should  be  employed.  Inflation 
produces  an  equable  and  effective  distension  of  the  external  or  incarcerat- 
ing portion  of  intestine,  and  cases  of  cure  by  inflation  have  been  reported 
after  injections  had  failed.  Treatment  by  inflation,  which  indeed  ought 
to  occur  to  any  intelligent  physician  appreciating  the  anatomical  condi- 
tion of  the  parts,  as  the  correct  mode,  was  prominently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  in  modem  times  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  in  a 
communication  to  the  London  Lancet  for  March  17,  1838. 

'*  I  take  the  liberty,'*  he  writes,  **  of  suggesting  to  the  profession, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of  inflating  the 
bowels  by  means  of  a  glystcr-pipe  attached  to  a  common  pair  of  bellows  ; 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several  of  these  most  distressing  cases  in 
children  ;  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  was  foretold  during  life,  and  un- 
fortunately verified  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  last  case  of  the 
kind  which  came  under  my  care,  about  two  years  since,  presented  all 
the  usual  symptoms  :  intolerable  restlessness,  the  most  obstinate  sickness, 
the  singularly  distressed  state  of  countenance,  and  shrunken  features. 
The  usual  remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm  baths,  glysters,  ano- 
dyne frictions  over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but  without  avail.  As  a  forlorn 
hope  I  made  trial  of  inflation  by  the  above  means,  with  the  most  happy 
result.  The  sickness  immediately  ceased  ;  the  child  within  an  hour 
passed  a  natural  stool,  and  in  the  morning  was  almost  without  ailment.  *' 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet^  but  it  is  really 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing  air  into  the 
bowels,  by  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  immitatur).  {Hippocrates* 
Works,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Grimm,  4  bd.,  page  198.) 
Haller  also  recommended  the  same  treatment  :  '^  Flatus  etiam  immissus 
celerrime  susceptionem  dispellet."  {Physiologia  Corporis  Humaniy  tom. 
vii.,  p.  96.)  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  1864,  Dr.  Da- 
vid Greig  relates  five  cases  of  successful  treatment  of  intussusception  by 
inflation.     The  first,  an  infant  six  months  old,  previously  in  good  health, 
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suddenly  became  very  fretful,  apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  She  had  vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  with  bloody 
evacuations.  Warm-water  enemata  could  not  be  employed  on  accouDt, 
the  writer  thinks,  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an  ab- 
dominal tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  near  the  umbilicus.  Castor  oil  and 
a  purgative  powder,  and  enemata  of  water  having  been  employed  in  vain, 
and  the  case  becoming  really  critical  on  the  second  day,  inflation  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  writer  says  :  ^  ^  The  nozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  wu 
introduced  into  the  anus,  and  air  injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Con- 
trary to  our  expectation,  the  air  passed  readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed 
to  give  the  child  great  relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if 
asleep,  and  evidently  quite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  the  air  injection  was  administered,  a  slight  rumbling  noise 
was  heard  in  the  child's  abdomen,  followed  by  a  crack  so  loud  and  di»- 
tinct  as  to  alarm  the  attendants  in  the  room,  who  thought  something  hid 
burst  in  the  child's  bowels.  The  child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep, 
and  free  from  pain,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool, 
slightly  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During 
the  night  the  child  rested  pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took 
the  breast  as  usual,  and  in  two  days  was  quite  well." 

Another  child,  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting 
nearly  the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained  relief  by 
inflation,  after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to  produce  any  benefit 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic- acid  gas  has 
been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city,  and  is  manufactoied 
by  them.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  glass  chambers,  one  over  the 
other.  In  the  lower  one  a  bicarbonate  is  placed,  and  in  the  upper  an  fud^ 
in  a  liquid  state.  By  the  gradual  admixture  of  the  two,  carbonic  acid 
set  free.  An  elastic  tube  conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower  chamber.  Tht. 
apparatus  has  been  used  by  physicians  of  the  city  for  the  reduction  of  in- 
tussusception and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  useful  invention. 

The  same  firm,  and  several  others  in  this  city,  prepare  for  the  shops 
large  bottles  of  highly  charged  carbonic-acid  water,  from  which  when  in- 
verted a  powerful  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas  can  be  obtained.  Two  or 
three  of  these  bottles,  with  a  portion  of  the  tube  from  Davidson's 
syringe,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  stem  from  which  the  gas 
escapes,  constitute  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary  case. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  treated  with  Dr.  Bdchler  of  this  city,  in 
1871,  show  what  may  be  achieved  by  inflation,  and  also  the  unfavorable 
result  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  certain  cases.  A  German  infant, 
five  months  old,  nurjyng,  began  to  be  fretful,  crying  often,  on  March  7th, 
and  before  night  passed  a  scanty  motion  of  blood.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, I  was  asked  to  examine  the  infant  on  the  10th,  and  learned  the 
following  facts  :  It  had  vomited  daily,  had  had  daily  scanty  bat  infre- 
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qnent  stools,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood,  accompanied  at  first  by  tenes- 
mus, but  not  within  the  last  day  ;  it  continued  to  nurse,  but  was  becom- 
ing thinner  and  weaker,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  symptoms  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  abdomen,  which  was  not  distended, 
was  examined  for  the  tumor,  which  was  found  in  the  right  side  in  the 
site  of  the  ascending  colon,  apparently  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length  ;  pulse  124  in  sleep  ;  no  cough.  An  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  intussusception  by  a  very  rude  and  imperfectly 
constructed  apparatus  (the  bellows),  when  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
further  treatment  was  postponed  till  early  the  following  morning.  11th. 
Tumor  still  detected  in  the  right  lumbar  region  ;  pulse  120  asleep,  150 
awake.  By  meauB  of  Schultz  and  Warker's  apparatus,  the  intestines  were 
inflated  so  as  to  produce  very  decided  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  abdomen  gently  kneaded.  After  some  minutes  the  gas  was  allowed 
to  escape,  when  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  In  a  few  hours,  a  natural 
evacuation  occurred  from  the  bowels,  and  the  infant  has  remaned  well 
since. 

The  second  case  ended  unfavorably,  although  the  symptoms  were  appa- 
rently no  more  grave  than  in  the  case  just  related,  and  had  continued  a 
short-er  time.  This  infant  was  also  of  German  parentage.  The  tumor, 
firm  and  elongated,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  In 
this  case  the  inverted  bottles  of  carbonic-acid  water  were  employed,  and 
when,  after  considerable  delay  and  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  intestine,  the  tumor  had  disappeared.  A  few 
hours  afterward  convulsions  occurred,  ending  fatally.  At  the  autopsy  the 
invaginated  mass,  which  was  too  firmly  strangulated  to  admit  of  reduction 
by  inflation,  was  found  in  the  epigastric  region,  having  been  carried  up 
from  its  former  position  by  the  inflation  of  the  intestine  below.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum,  which  had  passed  through  the 
ileo-caecal  orifice,  and  become  incarcerated  in  the  ascending  colon,  and, 
as  is  not  unusual  in  these  cases,  the  action  of  the  intestines  had  changed 
the  location  of  the  tumor  in  the  abdomen  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side. 

Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  be  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
distension  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint, without  endangering  rupture,  and  of  course  the  sooner  it  is  used 
the  better  the  chance  of  success.  In  a  few  days  the  displaced  intestine 
has,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  become  so  firmly  incarcerated,  and  has 
descended  so  far,  that  attempts  to  replace  it,  cither  by  injections  or  infla- 
tion, are  unsuccessful  ;  still,  even  at  a  late  period,  a  persevering  attempt 
should  be  made  if  it  have  not  previously  been  tried.  If  injections  and  in- 
flation fail  to  effect  the  desired  result,  the  employment  of  quicksilver,  by 
the  rectum  with  the  thighs  elevated,  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  worthy 
of  trial  by  a  physician  of  large  practice  in  this  city,  who  has  had  consid- 
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erable  experience  with  intussusceptions.     This  may  be  a  useful  sugges. 
tion,  especially  if  the  invagination  be  in  the  descending  colon. 

If  the  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have  recommended  above,  fail  to 
give  relief  when  perseveringly  and  sufficiently  employed  in  a  case  of  acute 
intussusception,  the  patient's  state  is  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable.  Yet  recovery  is  possible  in  one  of  two  ways, 
namely,  by  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls  (laparotomy),  and  redac- 
tion of  the  displacement  by  the  fingers  within  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and 
secondly,  by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  mass,  and  union  by  adhesive 
inflammation  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  which  have  preserved  their  ntal- 
ity.  Atrophy  of  the  imprisoned  part  so  seldom  occurs  in  a  case  which 
has  resisted  injections  and  inflation,  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
connection,  as  a  mode  of  recovery. 

Laparotomy  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  child  aged  two  years, 
to  I  have  stated  above,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  London.    The 
case  was  one  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  great  displacement  had 
occurred  without  strangulation.     It  had  continued  as  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  about  one  month,  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine  terminating  in 
the  ileo-caecal  valve  had  extended  several  inches  from  the  anus.     **The 
patient  was  anaesthetized  by  chloroform,  and  the  abdomen  was  opened  in 
the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus.  The  intussusception  was  then  easily 
found,  and  as  easily  reduced.     The  after-trcatment  consisted  only  in  the 
administration  of  a  few  mild  opiates,  and  the  child  made  a  rapid  recov- 
ery."    (See  London  Lancet^    November  22,  18V3.)     In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  laparotomy 
as  a  last  resort,  for  there  being  no  strangulation,   sloughing  could  not 
occur,  and  death  sooner  or  later,  from  exhaustion,  must  be  the  probable 
result.     Cases  of  this  sort  have  usually  been  left  to  perish,  after  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  relief  have  failed.     Thus  as  far  back  as  1784,  M.  Robin 
published  in  the  Mem,  de  VAcad,  de  Chirurg,,  the  case  of  a  child  aged 
3^  years,  who  died  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  with  a  ciecum  pro- 
truding from  the  anus.     And  in  the  Amer,  Journ,  of  Med.  Sci.  for  1849, 
Dr.  Worthington  published  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  child  aged  three 
years  and  four  months  lived  even  a  longer  time.     In  these  days  of  aiues- 
thetics,  and  with  the  brilliant  success  of  Hutchinson,  a  physician  would  in 
my  opinion  be  reprehensible  if  he  allowed  a  child  aged  two  years  or  over, 
with  this  form  of  the  displacement,  to  perish  without  strongly  advising 
laparotomy. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether  in  those  more  frequent  cases  of  intus- 
susception in  young  children,  in  which  after  the  displacement  has  con- 
tinued a  fei^  hours,  there  is  such  firm  constriction  of  the  invaginated 
mass,  that  the  patient  suffers  much  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  probably  passes  bloody  stools,  and  injections  and  inflation  have  failed 
to  reduce  the  displacement,  laparatomy  is  justifiable.     This  operation,  in 
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the  case  of  infants,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  so  dangerous,  and  so 
likely  in  itself  to  prove  fatal,  that  the  profession  have  generally  consid- 
ered it  unjustifiable,  believing  that,  although  death  was  nearly  certain 
without  it,  the  perfonnance  of  it  did  not  increase  the  chances  of  a  favor- 
able result.  Dr.  J.  B.  Sands,  of  New  York,  has  recently  shown  that 
laparotomy  is  justifiable,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  relief  of  this  form  of  in- 
tussusception, even  in  the  youngest  infants  ;  and  in  the  following  case, 
recorded  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal^  June,  ISYT,  saved  the  pa- 
tient, who  doubtless  would  otherwise  have  perished. 

On  March  11,  1877,  an  infant  of  six  months  suddenly  presented  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  intussujception,  such  as  tenesmus,  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  bloody  stools.  A  few  hours  later,  when  Dr.  Sands 
was  called,  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 
An  elongated  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the  left 
iliac  region  to  the  left  hypochondrium,  inelastic,  tender  on  pressure,  and 
dull  on  percussion.  The  lower  end  of  the  invaginated  mass  could  be 
readily  touched  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  usual 
methods  to  effect  reduction  were  at  once  employed  with  partial  success, 
for  the  tumor  disappeared  from  the  site  where  it  had  been  discovered,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  small  and  firm  mass,  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  but 
it  resisted  any  further  attempts  to  effect  its  reduction. 

Dr.  Sands  then,  having  etherized  the  patient,  made  an  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  downward  about  two  inches  from 
a  point  a  little  below  the  umbilicus.  Through  this  opening,  proceeding 
cautiously,  and  using  as  little  violence  as  possible,  he  was  able  after  some 
delay  to  reduce  the  displacement.  The  invaginated  mass,  which  was 
only  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  consisted  of  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  ileum  and  the  caecum,  which  had  entered  the  ascending  colon.  The 
wound  was  closed  by  five  silver  sutures,  which  embraced  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recover}-.  The  operation  was  performed 
eighteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Sands  has  collected  the  statistics  of  twenty  cases  of  laparotomy  for 
intussusception  occurring  at  different  ages,  in  which  the  result  was  stated. 
Of  these,  seven  recovered,  or  one  in  three  ;  but  he  judiciously  remarks, 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
future  statistics  will  show  so  favorable  a  result  of  laparotomy  for  this  dis- 
placement, as  to  justify  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife.  For  facts  and  sta- 
tistics relating  to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  able  and  elaborate 
paper  by  Dr.  Ashhurst,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  July,  1874. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earlier  the  displacement  is  recognized,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  the  reduction  by  the  judicious  use  of  injections  and  in- 
flation, and  it  is  seen  from  cases  related  above  tliat  this  treatment  may  be 
successful  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  day,  after  previous  attempts  to 
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reduce  the  intassusceptioD  by  the  same  means  have  failed,  and  when  there 
18  that  degree  of  strangulation  that  bloody  stools  occur.  But  as  my  own 
experience  has  shown  me,  there  is  also  inevitably  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  injections  and  inflation,  however  judiciously  and 
perseveringly  made,  totally  fail^  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent experience,  that  when  pressure  from  below  by  water,  air,  or  gas,  which 
is  the  only  efficient  mode  of  treatment  short  of  the  knife^  has  been  tried 
sufficiently  long  and  often  without  result,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  seek  surgical  advice  in  reference  to  laparotomy,  as  he  would  in  a 
case  of  hernia,  especially  since,  under  Lister's  antiseptic  method,  the  dan- 
ger  from  severe  operations  appears  to  be  considerably  diminished,  h 
may  be  added  that  laparotomy  performed  on  the  first  or  second  day,  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  save  life  in  ordinary  cases  than  if  performed  later, 
since  the  strangulated  intestine  is  soon  badly  damaged,  and  a  local  peri- 
tonitis is  apt  to  be  developed  any  time  after  the  first  forty -eight  hours. 
When  an  intussusception  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  active  inter- 
ference is  no  longer  proper,  the  physician  can  only  prescribe  opiates,  with 
sustaining  measures  and  an  emollient  poultice  over  the  abdomen,  and 
must  await  the  result.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef  juice  and  other 
concentrated  nutriment,  which  leaves  little  residuum.  Vomiting,  which 
is  so  common,  is  best  controlled  by  bismuth  and  opiates  ;  convulsions 
require  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  an  enema  of  three  to  five  grains  of 
chloral  hydrate,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE   CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER    I. 

CYANOSIS. 


Certain  of  the  diseases  which  pertain  to  the  circulatory  system  have 
been  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (iimbilical  haemorrhagey  gastro* 
intestinal  haemorrhage,  etc.).  It  remains  to  consider  that  general  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  is  designated  morbus  csenileus  or  cyanosis. 

In  1863,  I  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  statis- 
tical paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
Society.  This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  191  cases,  collated  from  the 
various  European  and  American  medical  journals,  and  to  these  cases  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  this  disease. 

The  term  cyanosis  or  blue  disease  is  differently  employed  by  writers. 
Some  apply  it  to  cases  of  transient  lividity  occurring  in  the  course  of 
acute  diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  cases  which  depend  on  permanent  struc- 
tural changes,  or  on  malformations.  I  apply  this  term,  as  do  most  patholo- 
gists, only  to  the  latter  cases. 

Some  are  inclined  to  discard  the  consideration  of  cyanosis  as  a  disease, 
regarding  it  rather  as  a  symptom.  Their  view  is,  in  my  opinion,  correct 
in  reference  to  the  cyanotic  state  which  occurs  in  certain  acute  diseases, 
but  not  in  reference  to  cyanosis*,  as  I  have  defined  the  term  and  employ 
it.  The  propriety  of  considering  cyanosis  a  disease  is  more  apparent  if 
we  are  not  misled  by  the  term  which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not  its 
most  important  or  its  essential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign, 
although  conspicuous,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the  disease  can 
be  readily  recognized.  Cyanosis  is,  in  reality,  a  blood  disease,  its  patho- 
logical state  consisting  in  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  this  fluid,  or  in  an 
excess  in  it  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  carbonaceous  products.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  syii'e  category  with  leiicocytha^niia  and  n^elanae- 
mia. 

Statistics  show  that  C  f   osis  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  due  to  mal- 
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formatioD  in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of  circulatioo, 
namely,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which  arise  from  this  oipuu 
In  exceptional  cases  the  cause  of  the  cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  and  is 
in  all  or  nearly  all  instances  either  extensive  emphysema  in  both  lungs,  firm 
and  thick  fibrinous  exudation  over  both  lungs,  compressing  them  bv  ite 
contraction  and  causing,  perhaps,  camification  in  parts  of  them,  or  the 
cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of  the  vertebrsBy  and  conse- 
quent depression  of  the  ribs.  These  causes  pertain  to  youth  and  man- 
hood rather  than  to  infancy  and  childhood.  On  account  of  this  fact  and 
the  rarity  of  such  cases  they  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

literature  of  Oyanoils. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  writings 
still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis  ;  whether  they  overlooked  it,  or 
whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it  and  the  malformation  on 
which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  posterity  physically  degenerate.  The 
blue  disease  described  by  Hippocrates  {De  Morbis,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  v.,  page 
485,  Ed.  de  FoS's,  1621)  was  probably  some  acute  febrile  affection. 
Galen,  whose  voluminous  writings,  with  an  excellent  index^  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  whose  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole  range  of  medi- 
cal science  of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can 
find.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  the  remark  of  Boerhaave 
{Diseases  of  the  Humors,  Acad.  Lect.,  §  732),  the  common  people  be- 
lieved the  cyanotic  to  be  the  victims  of  evil  spirits  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  physicians,  during  this  long  period  of  superstition  and  intellectaal 
lethargy,  embraced  the  popular  belief. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  l7th  century,  it  was  impossible  to  refer 
cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  so  favor- 
ably opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  malformations  of  the  heart  were  ob- 
served and  described  by  some  pathologists  on  the  continent,  in  cases  in 
which  cyanosis  must  have  been  present ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the 
brief  records  which  they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the 
dependence  of  this  disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart.  Boer- 
haave, in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  attributes  '*  a  livid  or  black 
color  diffused  throughout  the  whole  skin,''  evidently  referring  to  cyano- 
sis, to  *^  1,  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  while  the  vis  a  tergo  remains  the 
same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden  increased  pressure  behind,  without  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vessels.''  Yieussens,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave, 
and  was  more  thorough  in  the  examination  of  morbid  as  well  as  healthy 
structures,  narrated  the  history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description 
of  the  malformation,  but  the  one  who  first  gave  particular  attention  to 
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the  blue  disease  was  Moi^agni.  This  Pad^an  professor,  excelling  his 
predecessors  in  thoroughness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  deduction, 
published  a  theory  in  explanation  of  the  disease  which  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  has  many  adherents.  In  the  same  century 
with  Moi^agni,  the  18th,  but  subsequently  to  his  time,  Drs.  Pulteney, 
Wm.  Hunter,  Baillic,  Wilson,  and  Abemethy  in  Great  Britain,  and 
J  urine  and  Sandifort  on  the  continent,  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  cyanosis,  by  the  publication  of  cases, 
with  a  description  of  the  malformations.  Yet,  when  the  present  ceik^ury 
commenced,  no  monograph  or  dissertation  had  appeared  on  this  disease  , 
and,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of  cases  from  time  to  time,  the  pro- 
fession generally  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature.  No 
better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  reference  to  cyano- 
sis at  this  period,  than  by  quoting  from  a  case  related  by  Ribes  in  1814. 
(Bull,  de  la  Fac,  de  Mid,f  1815.)  The  patient  had  some  time  previously 
received  an  injur}'  of  the  finger.  **  Many  physicians  of  Amsterdam, '' 
says  he,  *^  were  at  different  times  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  affection, 
no  one  of  whom  understood  its  true  cause,  its  essential  character.  One 
considered  it  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the 
irritation  in  the  nervous  system  which  the  wound  in  the  finger  had  pro- 
duced. Others  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some 
physicians  pronounced  it  an  injury  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Many  held  it 
to  be  a  scorbutic  affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  an 
unknown  organic  disease.** 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  blue  disease  has 
received  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to  Forbes* s  Medical  Biog- 
raphy^ the  first  dissertation  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1805,  from  the 
pen  of  Seiler,  and  from  this  time  till  1832  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
dissertations  or  monographs  were  published,  either  on  cyanosis  or  on 
malformations  which  produce  it  or  at  least  relate  to  it.  In  the  list  of 
writers  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as  Louis 
and  Bouillaud.  The  number  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since 
1 852  probably  exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.  Of  those  who 
have  contributed  most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  may  be  mentioned 
Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac  on  the  continent, 
•^nd  Moreton  Stille  in  this  country.  Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  wrote 
on  malformations  of  the  heart,  alluding  incidentally  to  cyanosis,  but  their 
writings  contain  valuable  matter  for  statistics  bearing  on  the  latter  sub- 
ject. Farre*s  book  was  published  in  1814,  and  is  out  of  print ;  Chevers 
published  his  papers  in  the  London  Med,  Gazette^  commencing  in  the 
year  1845  and  running  through  several  successive  volumes.  Peacock's 
treatise  was  published  in  1858.  It  contains  several  original  cases,  pre- 
viously narrated  by  him  to  the  London  Pathological  Society.  The  paper 
by  Moreton  Still6,   which  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in 
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Europe,  was  his  inaugural  thesis,  and  was  published  in  the  Amer.  Med. 
Jou'i^,  of  Med,  Sci.f  in  1844. 

This  paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  **  the  laws 
of  the  causation  of  cyanosis.'*  The  only  really  complete  statistical  paper 
on  the  blue  disease  is  that  by  M.  Gintrac,  published  in  1824,  in  Paris, 
and  embracing  all  the  cases  which  had  been  accurately  reported  up  to 
that  time,  namely,  fifty -three.  He,  indeed,  exhausted  the  subject  for  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote,  but  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  male- 
rial  since,  his  monograph  now  seems  incomplete. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have  divided 
the  profession  :  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  cir- 
culation, and  consequent  venous  congestion  ;  the  other,  to  admixture  of 
yenous  and  arterial  blood  through  openings  in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  former  of  these  theories  originated 
with  Morgagni  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  advocated  by  Stille.  Stills  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among 
the  advocates  of  the  other  system.  The  second  theory,  or  that  which 
attributes  cyanosis  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Peacock  to  have  originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest  supporter  was 
Gintrac.  Of  late  there  are  some  pathologists  who  do  not  believe  that 
either  theory  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  cyanosis,  but  that  the 
true  explanation  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  Prof.  Walshe,  of  London.  These  theories  will  be 
considered  in  the  proper  places. 

Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  there  is  a  preponderence  of 
males  to  females  affected  with  it.  Aberle,  of  Vienna,  says  that  tv 
thirds  were  males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  cases  which  he  collated,  ii^ 
Gintrac's  cases,  28  were  males  and  16  females  ;  in  Still^'s,  41  were 
lAalcs  and  31  females.  The  sex  is  recorded  in  134  of  the  cases  collected 
by  me,  of  which  78  were  males,  56  females  ;  and  if  those  cases  are  ex- 
cluded in  which  cyanosis  was  due  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five 
years  commencing  with  1858,  according  to  the  mortuary  returns,  207 
died  in  this  city  from  cyanosis,  of  which  number  117  were  males,  90 
females.  In  England,  for  two  years,  418  males  died  of  cyanosis,  and  273 
females.  Although  statistics  of  different  cities  and  countries  agree  in  the 
fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  that 
great  preponderance  of  males  which  the  earlier  writers  on  this  disease 
believed  to  exist. 

Causes  of  the  Malformations. — Mothers  sometimes  attribute  the 
malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  impressions  felt 
during  utero- gestation.  The  mother  of  a  patient  treated  by  Dr.  Peacock 
stated  that  **  two  months  before  her  confinement,  she  was  frightened  b? 
seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock  ah^  «n8tained/* 
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(Malf,  of  Heart,  p.  37.)  In  another  case  **  the  mother  was  much  out 
of  healthy  and  stated  that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."  (Op.  cit.,  page 
5T.)  In  another  instance  the  mother  was  frightened  at  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy  (page  41)  ;  and  in  still  another  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Pea- 
cock, the  mother,  four  or  five  months  before  her  confinement,  **  was 
greatly  alarmed  by  her  husband,  who  was  insane,  standing  over  her  for 
two  hours  with  a  loaded  pistol."     (Page  43.) 

Occasionally  the  malformation  appears  to  be  due  to  some  vice  or  taint 
in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents.  In  a  case  quoted  in  the  Gazette 
MMcaUy  for  December  28,  1850,  from  another  continental  journal,  it  is 
stated  that  **  the  mother,  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  rickets,  gave 
birth  to  five  children,  all  of  whom  died  immediately  or  shortly  after  birth 
with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  of 
phthisis. '  *  Dr.  Peacock  relates  a  case  in  which  the  father  was  livid,  and 
had  the  **  pigeon -breast"  common  iA  the  cyanotic.  In  the  history  of  a 
patient,  which  was  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  it  is  related  that 
**  vices  of  conformation  of  the  heart  appeared  to  have  been  inherent  in 
the  family.  Of  12  infants  only  4  survived,  and  more  presented  signs  of 
heart  disease."  Dr.  Buchanan  relates  the  history  of  a  child  which  was 
the  second  that  had  suffered  and  died  in  the  same  family  in  the  same 
way.  A  patient  treated  by  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  sixth  child  of  a  family, 
who  had  died  at  about  the  same  age,  with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Such 
instances  are,  however,  exceptional.  Ordinarily,  the  cyanotic  have  not 
only  healthy  parents  but  healthy  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  bom  at 
the  eighth  month,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  full  period  of  intra- 
uterine  existence  was  reached. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Gintrac  that  the  number  affected  with 
cyaoosis  to  the  entire  population,  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  disease  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all, 
influenced  by  the  nationality,  but  it  is  certainly  .dependent  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  on  the  condition  of  society.  It  is  less  frequent  in  a  commu- 
aity  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  engaged  in  wholesome  and  quiet 
occupations.  Pure  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  plain,  nutritious  diet,  free- 
dom from  cares  and  anxieties,  in  fine,  causes  which  promote  the  physical 
well-being,  diminish  the  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cyanotic  offspring. 
And,  conversely,  impure  air,  improper  and  insufficient  diet,  grief,  etc., 
increase  the  percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence,  it  is  a  rare  disease  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  comparatively  frequent  in  the  cities,  especially  in  a 
large  city  like  New  York,  which  contains  a  numerous  indigent  and  care- 
worn population,  living  from  year  to  year  in  the  midst  of  agencies  which 
operate  stealthily  but  certainly  to  enervate  the  system  and  undermine  the 
health. 
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These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In  New 
York  City  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1860,  one  death  resulted  from 
cyanosis  to  436  deaths  from  all  causes  ;  and  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion 
estimated  for  two  years  was  about  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  contains  few  large  cities,  and  in  the  death 
reports  of  which  cyanosis  is  included  in  the  general  term  malformatioDf 
there  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  one  death  from  malformation  to 
2469  from  all  causes.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  three  years, 
one  death  resulted  from  cyanosis  to  5018  from  all  causes.  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  for  two  years,  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to 
1136  from  all  causes,  and  two  thirds  of  the  cyanotic  cases  occarred  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester,  which  contain  large  cities.  In 
London  one  death  occurred  from  cyanosis  to  755  from  all  causes  during 
a  period  of  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  including  the 
city  of  London,  there  was,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1857,  one  death 
from  cyanosis  to  1589  from  all  causes  ;  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Wales  only  one  death  occurred  from  cyanosis  to  5578  deaths 
from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

TiMB  OF  CoMMBNCBMENT. — It  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  on  a  malformation,  does  not 
always  commence  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  exist  in  degree 
sufficient .  to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till  some  time  has  elapsed  after 
birth.  In  138  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  which  I  have  collected,  the  time 
at  which  livid ity  was  first  observed  is  stated  as  follows  :  In  97  it  was 
within  the  first  week,  and  generally  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  In  the 
remaining  41  eases  it  commenced  as  follows  : 

In  3  Hi  2  weeks.  In  6  from  2  years  to    5  years. 

•«  1  ••  3      "  •*   1      *'    5      "     **  10     " 

•'  3  ••   1  month.  "   6      '*  10      "     *'   20      " 

"  7  from  1  to    2  months.  '*   1      "20      **     "    40     " 

'•  5    "      2  "     6      **  •*   1  over  40  years. 
"  5     "      6  "  12      "  — 

•'  3     "      1  year  to  2  years.  41 

Li  these  41  cases,  in  which  blueness  did  not  occur  till  after  the  age  M 
one  week,  if  the  patient  were  less  than  two  years  old  when  it  commenced 
there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  above  this  age,  with 
three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  known  to  have  been  present.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  trivial  the  exciting  cause  frequently  is,  and 
equally  interesting  to  note  how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good  health, 
not  having  the  least  lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to  which  the 
final  development  of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from  birth. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  relates,  in  the  Medico- Chir.  Trans,,  vol. 
XXV.,  the  history  of  a  lady,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  was  well  till  an 
attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  which  her  health  was  permanently  iin- 
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paired.  Two  years  before  her  death  she  passed  through  a  course  of  fever, 
and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Exam- 
itievy  Jnne,  1850,  Dr.  Waters  relates  a  case  in  which  cyanosis  began  at 
the  age  of  six  years  in  an  attack  of  measles.  In  a  case  published  by 
Mr.  Napper,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette ,  1841,  the  child  fell  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  and  from  this  time  had  cyanosis.  A  female,  whose  his- 
tory is  given  by  Prof.  Tommasini,  of  Bologna,  and  quoted  by  Bouillaud, 
became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  in  consequence  of  difficult  par- 
turition. In  the  London  Lancet,  1842,  Mr.  Stedman  relates  a  case,  in 
which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
In  the  American  Joiirnal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  Dr.  John  P.  Harri- 
son published  the  history  of  a  baker,  twenty  years  old,  in  whom  cyanosis 
began  ^wq  years  previously  after  great  effort  in  carrying  wood.  Louis 
and  Bouillaud  quote  from  M.  Caillot  the  case  of  a  child,  who  became 
cyanotic  at  the  age  of  two  months  in  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.  Louis 
also  narrates  a  case  in  which  hooping-cough  had  the  same  effect  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  Ribes  treated  a  child  in  whom  the  blue  disease  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  three  years  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the  fingers.  In 
a  case  related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at  the  age  of  ten  months  from  a 
blow  on  the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother.  In  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  for  1855,  Mr.  Speer  gives  the  history  of  a  female,  who  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  was  put  in  a  place  requiring  considerable  exertion, 
and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  A  patient,  whose  case  is  related  by 
Cherrier,  fell  into  a  deep  ditch  in  the  winter  season,  and  immediately 
after  had  a  low  fever,  from  which  the  blue  disease  commenced.  In  a 
case  published  by  Tacconus  the  exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be  fright, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related  by 
Bouillaud,  it  was  a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the  patient  had 
passed  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Similar  cases  are  related  by  Mayo  and 
Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually  such  as  pro- 
duces a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  affects  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  operates  to  develop  the  disease  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the  case 
related  by  him  there  was  previously  some  compensation  which  ceased,  or 
became  inadequate  in  consequence  of  some  change  produced  in  the  econ- 
omy. Although  cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even  years,  there 
is  rarely  improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appearances  of 
amendment  are  deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is  progres- 
sive, and  this  explains  the  fact  that  few  survive  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in  different 
patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  being  milder  if  he  be 
quiet  and  the  mind  calm,  more  severe  if  active,  or  if  the  mind  be  agitated. 
In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that  a 
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stranger  would  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.  They  ar« 
aggravated  by  any  cause  which  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart,  k 
some  patients,  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  most  trivial  disturbing  influ- 
ences, among  which  may  be  mentioned  nursing,  dentition,  crying,  coughing, 
and  slight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.  In  more  than  one  case  it 
has  been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digestion,  the  color  be- 
ing deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  before. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duskiness  to  a 
deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  vis- 
age, especially  the  palpebrae,  cheeks,  nose,  and  lips,  in  the  ears,  fingers, 
and  toes,  and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  sometimes,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  body.  In  a  case  related  by 
Mr.  Steel  in  the  London  Lancet,  1838,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was 
livid  and  oedematous,  and  the  lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the 
malformation  was  of  the  kind  which  is  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In 
the  London  Medical  Times,  March  8,  1846,  copied  from  the  GazeiU 
Mkdicahy  is  the  history  of  a  child  six  years  old,  in  whom  the  color  was 
deeper  on  the  right  than  left  side.  There  had  been,  however,  hemiplegia 
of  this  side  in  infancy,  but  this  had  entirely  passed  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  case  of  rare  malformation  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre, 
in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  system  was  supplied  chiefly  by  arterial  and 
the  lower  by  venous  blood,  the  discoloration  was  general.  In  exceptional 
instances  livid  maculse,  like  those  of  purpura,  have  been  obaenred  upon 
the  skin. 

Those  affected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well  formed 
and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and  the  system  well  nour- 
ished. But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so  severe,  as  it  does  sooner  or  later, 
that  its  symptoms  are  rarely  absent,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed, 
and  the  body  becomes  either  emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  be 
stated,  as  a  rule,  that  nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
cyanosis.  In  thirty-three  out  of  forty-one  cases,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  system,  as  regards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either  a  short  time  pre- 
viously to  death  or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body  was  either  considerablj 
emaciated  or  else  diminutive,  and  those  who  were  well  nourished  were 
usually  such  as  had  died  early,  or  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  abnormalities  which  ha?e 
been  observed  in  the  cyanotic.  The  chest  is  often  flattened  laterally,  with 
a  projecting  sternum,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  generally  described 
in  the  records  as  '^  pigeon-breasted."  Sometimes  the  most  prominent 
part  is  directly  over  the  heart,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  sternum  wa* 
observed  to  be  deflected  toward  the  left.  In  the  majority  of  the  recorfU. 
however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest 

The  other  abnormality  is  frequently  observed  in  chronic  diseases  of  tht 
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heart  and  lungB,  in  which  there  is  sluggish  circulation  and  consequent  al- 
tered nutrition  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  twenty-eight  cases  it  is  stated 
that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous.  This  hypertro- 
phy, if  slight,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  it  was  observed  and 
recorded  in  so  many  cases  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  present  in  a  much 
larger  number.  In  one  case  the  anatomical  character  of  this  enlargement 
was  examined,  and  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  connec- 
tive tissue. 

The  nails  are  often  incurvated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Lond.  Path.  Soc,  in  1869,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a  laborer, 
fifty  years  old,  who  had  swelling,  numbness,  and  lividity  of  the  left  arm, 
from  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers  on  this  side  were  clubbed 
as  in  cyanosis.  A  patient  whose  history  is  related  in  the  Glasgow  MedU 
cal  Journal,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  cyanotic  in  consequence  of  a 
highly  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs,  had  a  similar  development  of 
the  tips  of  both  fingers  and  toes. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal  heat. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of  health.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  accurate  thermometric  observations  to  determine  whether  the 
internal  heat  is  usually  reduced.  The  following  only  have  been  recorded  : 
Mr.  Fletcher  relates  the  history  of  a  young  man  in  the  Medico- Chir, 
Trans, ,  vol.  xxv. ,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  did  not 
stand  above  80°  Fahrenheit.  Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue  rose  to 
100°,  while  in  his  own  case  it  was  two  or  three  degrees  below  that  t«rm. 
In  an  experiment,  recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrument  placed  in  the  mouth 
fell  little  if  at  all  below  the  healthy  standard  ;  applied  to  external  parts, 
it  stood  at  about  21^  Reaumur. 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  cyanotic  patient. 
In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm,  or  an  amount  of 
clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable,  and  in  cold  weather  slight 
exposure  strikes  him  with  a  chill.  Nor  can  he  increase  his  heat  by  active 
exercise,  since  his  infirmity  disqualifies  him  for  this. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  so  low,  the  occurrence  of 
perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  records. 

In  severe  cases  of  cyanosis  the  generative  system  is  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  and  in  the  male 
signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.  If  the  disease  be  so  mild  that  the 
symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  these 
organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  normal  development.  The  catamenia 
have  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  years  ;  and  a  cyanotic  pa- 
tient treated  by  Cherrier  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  of  scrofu- 
lous affections. 
61 
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The  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  much  involved.  In  mild  forms  of 
the  disease,  if  the  patient  be  quiet,  this  organ  may  beat  with  considerable 
slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exercise  or  excitement,  which  in 
a  state  of  health  would  scarcely  have  any  appreciable  efEect  on  the  pulse, 
embarrass  its  movements,  and  produce  palpitation.  In  severe  cases  pal- 
pitation  is  rarely  absent,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often  in- 
termittent. In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  bruits  are  produced  by  the 
irregular  circulation  through  the  heart. 

The  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  accel- 
erated in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  suffering  in  this 
disease  is  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  These 
occur  sometimes  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  and  when  the 
patient  is  quiet,  but  they  are  commonly  induced  by  those  causes  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis. 
They  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  attended  by  increase  of  lividity,  disten- 
sion of  the  jugulars,  and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  by  a  sen- 
sation of  present  suffocation.  They  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  In  infants,  on  account 
of  greater  nervous  irritability,  and  feeble  power  of  endurance,  these  par- 
oxysms often  end  in  convulsions,  which  occasionally  are  fatal.  A  congh 
is  sometimes  present,  but  is  usually  slight. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Some  of  the  patients  complain  occa- 
sionally of  headache,  with  or  without  vertigo,  and  occasionally  also  of 
pain  in  the  chest,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  or  whether  these 
symptoms  are  dependent  on  the  cyanotic  disease.  The  secretions  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Che  vers,  the  child  was  even  said  to  be  precocious.  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz,, 
vol.  xxxviii.)  The  mind  is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition, 
as  in  health,  provided  that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  cyanosis  are  liable  to  various  forms  of 
haemorrhage,  but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded  cases,  is 
greater  in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two  cases  blood  was 
vomited,  in  one  passed  by  stool,  iij  one  it  escaped  from  the  gums,  in  two 
from  the  mouth,  in  eight  from  the  nostrils,  and  in  sixteen  it  was  expec- 
torated. Pulmonary  phthisis  was,  however,  usually  present  in  these  last 
cases.  In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1829,  an  interesting  case 
is  related  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Voris  of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  hsem- 
orrhage  occurred  under  the  scalp,  producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly 
closing  the  eyelids.  An  incision  was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  dark  blood  escaped,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  gallon 
was  lost  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  incision  closed.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  haemorrhage,  but 
not  from  the  cvanosis. 
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Toward  the  close  of  life  more  or  less  anasarca  occasionally  occars, 
especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  the  eyelids  and  face,  and  rarely 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In  certain  patients  it  coexists 
with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  one  who  is  affected  with  the  severer  form  of  cyanosis 
is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  sports  of  childhood  and 
the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exertion  for  which  he  is  phys- 
ically unfit.  He  has  not  the  ability  even  to  engage  in  animated  con- 
versation, for  he  is  overcome  by  emotions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
He  lives  almost  an  idle  spectator  of  the  world  around  him,  prevented  by 
his  infirmity  from  engaging  in  its  pursuits. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly  tol- 
erated ;  but  hooping-cough  is  the  one  which  these  patient  are  especially 
ill-fitted  to  endure.  Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely,  not  only  through 
hooping-cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most  dangerous  febrile  diseases. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest,  but  about  which  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  these  intercurrent  maladies  are  influenced  by  the  cyanotic 
or  venous  condition  of  the  blood.  The  symptoms  of  these  maladies  are 
no  doubt  more  alarming,  mainly  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  action  of 
the  heart,  and  not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood  ;  still  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  malignant  and  asthenic  diseases  are  rendered 
worse  by  the  lack  of  oxygen,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulat- 
ing fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  furnish  immunity  from  any  other  disease, 
although  this  statement  has  been  made  by  a  high  authority.  Rokltansky 
says  .  **  All  forms  of  cyanosis,  or  rather  all  the  diseases  of  the  hearty  great 
vessels,  and  lungs,  adapted  to  produce  cyanosis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
cannot  coexist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanosis  affords  a  complete  protection 
against  it,  and  in  thi^  circumstance  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  the 
immunity  from  tuberculosis  which  many  conditions  of  the  system,  appar- 
ently very  different  in  their  character,  afford J^^  {Handb,  der  Pathol. 
Anat,  II.  Bd.)  This  opinion  of  the  distinguished  pathologist,  notwith- 
standing his  ample  opportunities  for  observation  and  known  accuracy  as 
an  observer,  is  not  substantiated  by  statistics.  So  far  from  its  being  true, 
the  low  degree  of  vitality  in  cyanosis  appears  to  favor  the  occurrence  of 
tubercles.  I  have  records  of  twenty-six  cases  of  cyanosis  in  which  tuber- 
culosis was  also  present,  in  several  of  which  the  lungs  contained  cavities. 
This  is  about  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  my  collection — a 
large  proportion,  since  so  many  die  in  early  infancy,  at  which  period  the 
tubercular  disease  is  not  apt  to  occur.  Cyanosis  appears,  also,  to  favor 
the  development  of  cerebral  diseases,  especially  congestion  and  coma,  as 
will  be  seen  presently. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individuals  die 
young.     The  age  which  they  attain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  statis- 
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tical  inqairy  by  Aberle.  He  states  that  in  an  aggregate  of  159  case«,  57, 
or  35  per  cent,  died  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  108,  or  more  than 
two  thirds,  died  before  the  age  of  eleven  years  ;  30  between  the  age^  of 
eleven  and  twenty-five  years  ;  and  of  the  remaining  21,  only  5  lived  more 
than  forty-five  years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred,  is  given,  in  186  of  the  cases  collect- 
ed  by  myself,  as  follows  : 

In  17  aoder  the  age  of  1  week.  In  21  from  5  years  to  10  years. 

"  10  from  1  week  to  1  month.  "  41      "  10      "     "  20      " 

'*  12    '*     1  month  to  3  months.  "20      "20      "     "  40      " 

"  11     *'    3  months  to  6  months.  "    4  over  40     " 


"  17    "    6      "      to  12      *'  

"12    "    1  year  to  2  years,  186 


€4 


21     ••    2  years  to  5    " 


Sixty-seven,  then,  or  more  than  one  third,  died  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year  ;  121,  or  more  than  three  fifths,  before  the  age  of  ten  years; 
only  24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  four  the  age  of  forty  years. 
Of  course,  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
malformations.  Some  of  these  are  such  as  render  a  speedy  death  inevit- 
able. 

MoDB  OF  Death. — The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety-five  cases, 
as  follows  : 

19  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 

10     '*     suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

14     **     in  convulsions  (infants). 

2     **     of  apoplexy. 

7     **     from  haemorrhage. 

6     **     of  phthisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others  had  this 
disease). 

2     **     of  exhaustion,  without  hsemorrhage. 
10     "     of  coma. 

2     '^     of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 

One  died  of  each  of  the  following  diseases  :  cerebral  irritation,  conges- 
tion of  brain,  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydrocephalus,  paraly- 
318  from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  heart, 
syncope,  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  thoracic  inflammation,  choleraic  diar- 
rhoea, pneumonitis,  bronchitis,  scarlet  fever,  croup.  One  died  in  trying 
to  walk,  one  after  a  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a  long 
agony,  one  after  an  agony  of  ten  or  eleven  hours  ;  one  is  recorded  to 
have  died  gradually,  and  three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly  probably  died  in  parox- 
ysms of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen,  are  easily  excited, 
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and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so  this  was  the  mode  of  death 
in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
records,  died  in  convulsions.  Nineteen  died  of  cerebral  affections,  exclu- 
sive of  convulsions,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was  con- 
gestion, apoplexy,  or  coma.  The  hsemorrhage  of  which  seven  died  was 
probably,  in  most  instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said  to 
have  died  directly  of  phthisis.  We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of  pal- 
pitation and  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  congestive  affections  of  the  brain,  and 
phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in  cyanosis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give  rise  to 
cyanosis  are  quite  numerous.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  charac- 
ter and  relative  frequency  : 

Cases. 

1.  Pulmonary  artery  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed,  97 

2.  Right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  impervious  or  contracted,  ...         6 

3.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aper- 

tare  impervious  or  contracted, 6 

4.  Right  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary  septum,   .  11 

5.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle, 12 

6.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle, 4 

7.  A  single  auriculo-ventricular  opening  ;  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventric- 

ular septa  incomplete, 1 

8.  Mitral  orifice  closed  or  contracted, 8 

9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed,     .  8 

10.  Aortic  and  the  left-auriculo-ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted,    1 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed, 14 

12.  The  cavsB  entering  the  left  auricle, 1 

18.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  the  cavse  or  azygos 

veins, 2 

14.  Aorta  impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus 
arteriosus  ;  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to  the 
descending  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,         ....        2 

Total, 162 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases 
of  cyanosis  the  congenital  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  located  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general,  in  that  part  of  the  artery 
which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  character  is  different  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  arrested  development  of  this  vessel,  and  in  its 
place  we  find  simply  a  ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart  as  far 
as  the  ductus  arteriosis,  while  beyond  this  point  the  artery  and  its 
branches  are  pervious  ;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous,  and  of 
course  impervious ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  open  through  its 
whole  extent,  but  the  part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be  properly 
considered  rudimentary  ;  in  others  still  there  is  adhesion  of  the  valves  to 
each  other  as  the  chief  congenital  defect,  and,  finally,  in  rare  instances 
the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  due  to  an  adventitious  mem- 
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brane,  which  stretches  across  the  vessel  like  a  diaphragm.  These  last 
malformations,  namely,  adhesion  of  the  valves  and  the  formation  of  an 
adventitious  membrane,  are  doubtless  due  to  inflammation  occurring  in 
the  artery  before  birth,  and  some  attribute  the  arrested  development 
and  ligamentous  state  of  the  vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  due  to  obstructive  malformations,  the  inter- 
auricular  and  inter- ventricular  septa  are  more  or  less  deficient.  This  defi- 
ciency obviously  results  from  the  obstruction,  for  the  septa  are  formed  in 
the  heart  after  fcBtal  circulation  is  established,  and  the  blood,  being  pre- 
vented by  the  vicious  formation  from  flowing  in  its  proper  channel,  nece*. 
sarily  passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  More  or  less  blood  being 
forced  from  one  auricle  or  one  ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  permanent  aperture  must  result  in  the  septum.  The  aperture 
in  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  ordinarily  at  its  base  ;  in  the  septnm  auric- 
ulonim  it  corresponds  with  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  most  of  the  obstructive  malformations  one  and  rarely  two  abnormal 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  observed.  The  single  murmur  accompanies 
the  ventricular  contraction.  As  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  complete 
as  well  as  incomplete  obstruction,  it  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  apertures  in  the  septa. 

Modes  of  Compensation. — In  most  cases  of  cyanosis  the  congenitil 
defect  is  partially  obviated  by  modes  of  compensation.  In  the  most  fre- 
quent malformation,  that  in  which  there  is  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  a  considerable  part  if  not  all  the  blood  flows  directly  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  ductus  arteriosus  not  only  remains 
open,  but  is  greatly  enlarged,  through  which  a  current  of  blood  enters  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  aorta,  and  passing  to  the  lungs  is  oxygenated 
The  bronchial  arteries  have  also  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  though  they  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  lungs,  the  blood 
which  they  convey  to  these  organs  is  decarbonized  in  its  circuit  through 
them.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  in  the  Medico- Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xxx.,  the  bronchial  arteries  were  not  only  enlarged,  bat  a 
**  branch  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  accompanied  the 
phrenic  nerve,  was  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  parent  trunk,  and  expended 
itself  principally  in  the  adjacent  adherent  lung."  Branches  of  the  inte^ 
costal  arteries  have  also  been  found  enlarged,  and  entering  the  lungs,  or 
connecting  with  vessels  which  enter  the  lungs.  By  such  modes  of  com- 
pensation cyanosis  is  rendered  milder,  and  life  is  prolonged.  To  these  we 
must  attribute  the  fact  that  some  have  very  considerable  malformation, 
and  yet  do  not  become  cyanotic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This,  as  regards  the  circulatory  system,  has  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  No  chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
yet  been  made  of  cyanotic  blood.  We  know  that  it  is  dark,  its  coagnk- 
bility  feeble,  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deficient 
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in  oxygen.  From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  would  be  inferred  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  a  degree  of  passive  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  system,  giving 
rise  to  more  or  less  serous  effusion.  Statistics  show  that  this  is  so.  The 
quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  is  in  some  patients  increased.  I  have  records 
relating  to  this  fluid  in  fifty-one  cases.  Usually  it  was  pure  serum.  In 
seventeen  the  quantity  was  half  an  ounce  or  less,  if  we  include  in  the 
number  those  in  which  the  amount  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as  **  due 
quantity,''  **  usual  amount,"  and  **  small  amount."  In  twenty-four 
cases  the  pericardial  fluid  (serum)  exceeded  half  an  ounce,  usually  esti- 
mated at  from  one  to  six  ounces,  but  in  two  it  exceeded  the  latter  quantity. 
In  one  of  the  twenty-four  this  fluid  was  stained  with  blood.  In  two 
patients  the  records  state  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  pure  blood  in 
the  pericardium,  and  in  one  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  were  agglutinated 
by  inflammation. 

In  some  of  the  autopsies  serum  was  found  in  the  pleural  cavities, 
usually  in  connection  with  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance this  fluid  was  tinged  with  blood.  Old  adhesions  between  the  cos- 
tal and  pulmonary  pleura  were  observed  in  a  few  instances.  The  condi- 
tion oi  the  lungs  was  recorded  with  more  or  less  minuteness  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  cases.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large  number 
affected  with  tubercular  disease,  which  was  either  confined  to  the  lungs, 
or  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  these  organs.  In  thirty-five  patients  the 
records  state  that  the  lungs  were  of  small  size,  either  by  compression,  or 
sometimes,  apparently,  from  the  continuance  of  the  foetal  state  over  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  organ.  The  compression  was  produced 
either  by  the  distended  pericardium  or  by  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavities. 
In  thirty-five  cases  the  lungs  presented  a  dark  color.  This  hue  in  some 
specimens  accompanied  the  unexpanded  or  foetal  state  of  the  organ,  but 
in  others  there  was  the  normal  inflation,  and  the  dark  color  was  due  to 
engorgement  or  congestion.  In  other  cases  the  lungs  are  stated  to  have 
been  natural,  except  the  color.  In  nine  emphysema  was  present  in  a  part 
of  the  lungs,  in  two  pneumonitis  ;  in  two  the  color  of  the  lungs  was  pale,  in 
one  a  bright  crimson  ;  in  one  the  lungs  were  larger  than  natural,  in  one 
the  right  lung  was  absent,  and  in  seventeen  these  organs  were  recorded 
healthy. 

I  have  records  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  sixteen  of 
which  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  four  of  these  it  was  congested.  Congestion 
of  the  liver  was  present  in  eight  other  cases,  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  its  volume.  The  parenchyma  of  this  organ  had  a  natural  appearance  in 
nine  cases,  but  in  some  of  these  there  was  enlargement.  From  these  sta- 
tistics it  is  probable  that  the  liver  is  commonly  enlarged  in  cyanosis,  and 
not  infrequently  congested.  In  a  few  cases  the  condition  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera  is  mentioned  ;  in  some  as  healthy,  in  others  rs  congested. 
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Fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain  were  made,  in  seven  of  which  conges- 
tion is  recorded,  and  in  three  abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substance,  in  one  of 
which  cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also  filled  with  pus  ;  in  two  softening 
of  a  portion  of  the  brain  had  occurred,  in  three  the  brain  was  firm  or  com- 
pact, in  three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the 
normal  amount,  and  in  one  it  was  less  than  normal. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  of  Cyanosis. — Although  in 
nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communications  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many  observations  that  these  com- 
munications or  apertures  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce 
cyanosis.  This  opinion  was  expressed  half  a  century  ago  by  Louis,  who 
published  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  these  communica- 
tions, basing  his  remarks  on  an  analysis  of  twenty  cases.  Since  the  pab- 
lication  of  this  paper,  the  belief  has  been  pretty  general  in  the  profession, 
and  observations  continue  to  substantiate  it,  that,  although  the  apertures 
may  be  of  considerable  size,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  with  their 
orifices  and  vessels,  are  in  their  normal  state,  so  that  they  act  symmetri- 
cally and  without  obstruction,  cyanosis  will  not  occur.  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  a  pervious,  and 
some  of  a  largely  dilated  foramen  ovale,  without  the  cyanotic  hue,  cases 
which  have  been  published  in  the  journals  since  the  appearance  of  Louis's 
monograph.  Still,  in  cases  of  obstnictive  malformation,  unless  the  ob- 
struction be  complete,  cyanosis  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of 
these  apertures,  for  were  they  absent  a  larger  amount  of  blood  would  he 
propelled  through  the  narrowed  orifice,  and  a  larger  amount  consequently 
be  oxygenated. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  prevail  in 
the  profession  ;  the  one  attributing  cyanosis  to  the  intermingling  of  ve- 
nous and  arterial  blood  ;  the  other  to  obstniction  at  the  centre  of  circula-  ' 
tion,  and  consequent  venous  congestion.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
the  acceptance  of  either  theory  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  ad- 
mixture of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
cyanosis,  is  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  In  one  case  in  the  Fourth 
Malformationy  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture  was  impos- 
sible. Again,  in  the  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in  which  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  are  transposed,  the  blue  disease  evidently  does  not 
depend  on  the  admixture  of  the  two  currents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this 
curious  state  of  the  heart,  the  more  the  admixture  the  less  the  cyanosis, 
since  the  only  way  in  which  the  systemic  current  of  blood  can  be  arterial- 
ized  is  by  passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  An  argument  against 
this  doctrine  may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  compensa- 
tion are  not  such  as  in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate  the  admixture.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  the  more  frequent  malformations  cyanosis  is  increased  by 
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the  apertures,  which  allow  the  intermingling  of  the  venous  and  arterial  cur- 
rentSy  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  consider  the  intermingling  and  the 
cyanosis  as  the  direct  results  of  the  malformation^  neither  having  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  other,  than  to  consider  that  they  are  related  to  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect,  or  as  proximate  and  remote  results.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  admixture  must  be  considered  simply  a  concomitant  of  the 
cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered  among  its 
advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  as  Mor- 
gagni,  Louis,  and  Stille,  but  it  seems  to  have  even  less  claim  for  accept- 
ance than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  communicate  freely,  so  that  if 
the  current  of  blood  meet  with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly  does,  it 
readily  escapes  to  the  opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large  and  gives  it 
free  passage.  In  this  way  congestion,  if  no  prevented,  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the  viscera  are  fre- 
quently found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  congestion  is  not 
uniformly  present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  probably  be  were  it  the  prox- 
imate cause  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstructive.  The 
cavities  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  normal  size,  and  cyanosis  is  due 
entirely  to  malposition  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  cases 
there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  the  centre  of  circulation.  If 
there  be  any  congestion,  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  venous  blood  does 
not  circulate  as  readily  as  the  arterial  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  true  that 
m  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  congestion  ; 
the  distension  of  the  jugulars  show  this,  but  it  subsides  with  the  parox- 
ysms, and  it  probably  is  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the  respiration 
is  greatly  embarrassed 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological  state  producing 
cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  law  have  failed.  However  plausible 
the  above  theories  may  appear  in  regard  to  certain  cases,  there  are  others 
to  which  they  are  manifestly  inapplicable.  Those  who  advocate  these 
theories  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  chief  want  of  the 
economy  in  cyanosis  is  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  there  can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causation  which  is  not 
founded  on  this  fact.  With  this  physiological  state  in  view,  it  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive  terms  which  is  applica- 
ble to  all  cases,  such  as  the  following  :  Cyanosis  is  due  to  vices  or  defects 
in  the  organisMf  usually  congenital,  which  prevent  the  free  and  regular 
flow  of  blood  to,  through,  or  from  the  lungs.  So  comprehensive  a  state- 
ment includes  not  only  cases  of  malformation  and  malposition  of  the  heart 
and  its  vessels,  but  also  those  few  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  in  fault. 
In  most  patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  of  blood  toward  the  lungs 
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is  obstructed,  and  the  current  of  blood /rom  the  lungs,  in  those  compara- 
tively rare  cases  in  which  the  malfonnation  is  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  cyanosis  it  is  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  patient  should  be 
Mrarmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all  agencies  calculated  to  em- 
barrass or  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  or  excite  the  emotions,  and 
thereby  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  simple  and  easily  digested. 

Those  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in  the  inter- 
auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa,  and  the  consequent  flow  of  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  have  considered  it  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the  patient  reclining  on  the  right  side, 
so  as  to  diminish  this  flow  by  the  effect  of  gravitation.  The  reader,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  convinced  from  the  nature  of  the  malformations  that  little 
benefit  can  accrue  from  following  such  advice.  Still,  patients  are  some- 
times less  cyanotic  and  more  comfortable  in  one  position  than  another. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Howship  (Edin.  Med,  Jour.^  1813),  **  the  only 
easy  and  indeed  comfortable  position  in  which  the  child  could  remain 
was  that  usual  in  nursing.  When  erect,  the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and 
neck  became  a  dark -blue. "  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman  [Lond. 
Med,  Gaz,y  1833),  the  patient  was  easiest  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Louis 
reports  a  case  (de  la  Commun,  des  Cav, ,  etc, )  in  which  the  selected  posi- 
tion was  with  the  head  elevated  ;  Wm.  Hunter  a  case  {Med.  Obs,  and 
Enq.,  vol.  vi.)  in  which  the  patient  avoided  paroxysms  by  lying  on  the 
left  side.  Struthejrs  and  King  each  report  a  case  in  which  the  patients 
seemed  most  comfortable  while  lying  on  the  right  side  {Monthly  Jour,  of 
Med,  Sci,)y  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor  White,  of  Buffalo  {Buf, 
Med,  Jour,  J  1855),  and  Dr.  Jas.  Carson  (Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci.,  1857^, 
report  cases  in  which  position  on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any 
alleviation  of  symptoms.  Other  similar  observations  might  be  cited,  but 
enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should  be 
recommended  for  cyanotic  patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief  by  lying 
on  the  back,  others  on  the  right  side,  others  on  the  left,  some  when  on 
the  hands  and  knees,  some  when  reclining  on  either  sike  indifferently, 
while,  finally,  others  suffer  least  when  erect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  venesection,  but 
depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physicians  now  rely  on  stim- 
ulants, antispasmodics,  friction  to  the  chest,  and  mustard  pcdiluvia,  to 
relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  although  this  treatment  is  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. It  is  probable  that  of  all  internal  remedies  digitalis  is  the  most 
useful,  fr\;m  the  fact  that  it  is  an  efficient  heart  tonic,  and  more  than  any 
pther  medicine  gives  strength  and  equality  to  the  heart  beats.  In  the  cities 
where  oxygen  gas  can  be  procured  for  daily  inhalation,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  urgent  symptoms  might  in  some  instances  be  partially 
relieved  bv  the  use  of  this  aijent. 


SECTION   V. 

SKIN     DISEASES 


CHAPTER    I. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria.  They 
consist  in  an  active  congestion,  inflammatory  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin, 
which  soon  declines,  with  or  without  slight  furfuraceous  desquamation. 
The  color  of  the  affected  cuticle  is  bright-red  in  erythema,  rosy  in  rose- 
ola, and  pale-red  in  urticaria.  Febrile  symptoms  often  precede  for  a  few 
hours  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  and  they  abate  as  it  appears. 

Brythema. 

• 

The  eruption  of  erythema  occurs  in  patches  of  different  sizes,  the  larg- 
est ordinarily  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  most  of 
them  have  considerably  smaller  dimensions,  their  margins  being  in  some 
instances  diffused,  and  in  others  circumscribed  and  well  defined.  The 
patches  arc  slightly  swollen  from  engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  and  slight  serous  effusion,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching. 

Erythema  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  form  is  subdi- 
vided into  erythema  simplex,  intertrigo,  and  Iseve.  Erythema  simplex  is 
produced  by  external  agencies  of  an  irritating  nature,  as  heat,  cold,  fric- 
tion, chemical  and  mechanical  irritants,  applied  to  the  skin.  A  common 
example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  efflorescence  about  the  anus  in 
cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea  due  to  acidity  of  the  evacuations.  Erythema 
intertrigo  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  opposing  surfaces  of  the  skin, 
and  it  therefore  occurs  mainly  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  abont  the  groins, 
and  behind  the  ears.  This  inflammation  is  sometimes  slight,  disappear- 
ing in  two  or  three  days  with  proper  treatment  ;  in  other  cases  the  epi- 
dermis becomes  denuded,  the  surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and  even 
superficial  excoriations  occur.     In  severe  cases  the  nlcers  extend  more 
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deeply  and  give  rise  to  considerable  purulent  discharge,  the  skin  and  even 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  being  more  or  less  infiltrated  and  indu- 
rated. The  confinement  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  moisture,  which  is 
exuded  between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
effused  liquid  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  stiffen  linen,  as  in  eczema.  Ery- 
thema Iseve  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inflammatory  hypenemia  of  the 
skin,  which  often  occurs  over  oedematous  parts.  Its  most  common  seat  is 
about  the  ankles  and  upon  the  legs.  In  children  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  cedema  which  results  from  scarlatinous  nephritis  and  from 
heart  disease. 

Symptomatic  erythema,  which  results  from  a  general  or  constitutional 
cause  of  a  pyrexial  character,  has  several  subdivisions.  The  simplest  and 
mildest  form  of  it  is  erythema  fugax,  which  comes  and  goes  quickly. 
The  erythema  which  occurs  upon  the  features  in  acute  meningitis  is  a 
typical  example.  It  is  common  in  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affec- 
tions. If  the  erythematous  patch  be  circular,  with  normal  skin  in  its  cen- 
tre, it  is  sometimes  designated  erythema  circinatum,  and,  if  the  margin  be 
well  defined,  marginatum.  Erythema  papulatum,  tubercul.'itnm,  and 
nodosum  are  applied  to  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  the  other 
term  being  employed  according  to  the  stage  or  size  of  the  eruption.  In 
erythema  papulatum  the  eruption  begins  as  small  red  spots,  which  sooi 
become  papular,  and  attain  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
split  pea.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  neck,  breast,  arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  and  fades  away,  with  a  slight  desquamation,  in  about  three  weeks. 
In  erythema  tuberculatum  and  nodosum  the  eruptions  have  a  greater 
diameter,  and  are  usually  more  prominent.  In  the  latter  variety  they 
often  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  more  inches,  and  occur  most  frequently 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  These  three  forms  of  erythema, 
which  might  be  described  as  one,  occur  chiefly  in  young  people.  Ery- 
thema tuberculatum  is  most  common  in  servants,  especially  those  recently 
from  the  country.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  the  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  corium,  and,  when  the  eruption  has  considerable  prominence,  also  in 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  color  is  at  first  a  bright-red, 
then  dark-red  or  purple,  and  it  fades  away  like  the  discoloration  of  a 
bruise  as  the  eruption  declines.  Rheumatism  is  often  and  diarrhoea  occa- 
sionally associated  with  these  forms  of  erythema,  and  rheumatic  pains  are 
occasionally  present,  as  well  as  more  or  less  febrile  movement. 

Prognosis. — ^This,  as  regards  the  erythema,  is  always  good.  An  un- 
favorable result  in  any  case  is  due  to  cachexia,  or  some  coexisting 
disease.  The  duration  of  the  milder  cases  is  only  a  few  hours,  while 
those  of  a  more  severe  type,  as  erythema  nodosum,  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  ordinary  forms  of  erythema  are  distinguished  from 
erysipelas,  by  the  absence  of  any  very  decided  burning  pain,  and  tume- 
faction of  the  integument,  and  tendency  to  spread,  and  by  less  marked 
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constitational  syraptoras.  In  those  cases  of  erythema  in  which  there  is 
infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
the  patches  are  distinguished  from  those  of  erysipelas  by  being  multiple, 
of  smaller  size,  less  hot  and  painful,  not  extending,  and  presenting  as  they 
disappear  the  phenomena  of  a  bruise.  In  urticaria  the  wheals  that  come 
and  go  suddenly  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  skin  in  consequence  of  which  these  wheals  are  produced  by  slight 
friction,  differ  so  much  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  erythema 
that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two  is  easy.  In  roseola  the  eruption 
ordinarily  occurs  over  a  large  part,  if  not  the  entire  surface,  in  points  and 
small  patches  with  healthy  skin  between,  and  presenting  a  rosy  instead  of 
a  bright-red  color,  characters  which  suflSciently  distinguish  it  from  ery- 
thema. Erythema  when  extensive  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  scarlati- 
nous eruption,  but  the  redness  of  the  fauces,  graver  constitutional  symp- 
toms, vomiting,  persistence  of  the  eruption,  etc.,  serve  to  distinguish  the 
latter  from  the  former  affection.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  proper  to  defer 
the  diagnosis  for  a  day  or  two,  when  if  the  rash  be  erythematous  it  will 
fade.  Erythema  sometimes  occurs  in  the  initial  stage  of  variola,  when, 
on  account  of  the  grave  general  symptoms,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  scarla- 
tina. I  have  more  than  once  known  this  mistake  to  be  made  in  the  hur- 
ried visit  of  the  physician.  A  more  careful  examination  would  prevent 
this  error.  There  is  little  danger  of  confounding  erythema  with  measles, 
or  the  various  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  skin  diseases. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requires  no  special  treatment,  unless 
occasional  dusting  the  surface  with  lycopodium  or  powdered  starch. 
These  forms  of  erythema  which  are  due  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants 
soon  disappear  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  erythema  around  the 
anus,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  andalvine  evacuations,  the 
diaper  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  soiled,  and  if  the  stools  be  frequent 
and  acid,  the  alkaline  treatment  proper  for  the  diarrhcea  is  useful  also  for 
the  erythema.  In  inflammation  from  this  cause  as  well  as  in  erythema 
intertrigo,  the  following  prescriptions   for  external  use  will    be   found 

beneficial  : 

1^.  Bismuthi  subnitrat.,  3  j  ; 
Glyceriti  amyli,  5j.     Miece. 

9.  Ljcopodii,  f  88  ; 

Pulv.  bismathi  Bubnitratis,  Jisa.     Misce. 

1^.  Pulv.  zinc,  oxid., 

Lycopodii,  aa  5  j.    Misce. 
To  be  frequently  dosted  upon  the  inflamed  surface.    It  is  better  to  apply  vaseline 

first,  and  dust  upon  this. 

9.  Zincl  oxid.,  3  ij  ; 
Glycerins,  3  ij ; 
Liq.  plumb.  sabacetatiSp  3 las; 
Aquffi  calcis,  3  vj  to  viij.     Misce. 
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In  obstinate  cases  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  cq>. 
per,  or  better,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  sulphate  of  zinc,  will  fre- 
quently be  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

9.  Zinci  solpbat.,  gr.  vj  ; 
GlyceriiisB,  5  ij  ; 
Aq.  ro88B,  5  iv.    Misce. 
To  be  constantly  applied  between  the  folds  of  the  akin  on  linen. 

Potassium  chlorate,  internally,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  transpiration 
from  the  skin  in  protracted  and  obstinate  cases,  and  in  certain  instances 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  are  called  for.  If  the  de- 
rangement of  the  system  upon  which  the  erythema  depends  appear  to  be 
of  a  rheumatic  character,  colchicum  or  alkalies  may  be  required.  Ery- 
thema papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and  nodosum  occur  most  frequently  in 
reduced  states  of  the  system,  and  therefore  need  tonics. 

Boseola. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction,  and  often  by 
redness,  with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  faucial  surface.  It  is  attended 
by  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  slight  itching.  The  following  groups  and 
subdivisions  embrace  the  recognized  varieties  of  this  disease  : 

Roseola. 

Idiopathic.  Symptomatic, 

Infantilis.  Variolosa, 

-^tiva.  Vaccinia. 

Autumnalis.  Miliaris. 

Annulata.  Rheumatica. 

Punctata.  Arthritica. 

Cbolerica. 

Febris  continuse. 

Syphilitica. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  gradually  fades  from  a  rose-red  to  a  dnller 
hue,  and  often  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  In  other  instances  the 
eruption  lasts  a  week  or  more.  Roseola  may  occur  in  any  season,  but  it 
is  most  common,  especially  the  idiopathic  form,  in  the  warm  months. 
Those  varieties  of  the  idiopathic  disease  which  are  designated  infantilis, 
sBstiva,  and  autumnalis  are  the  most  common  in  early  life.  They  are  in 
reality  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  may  be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms. — Roseola  infantilis,  sestiva,  or  autumnalis  may  be  partia], 
appearini]r  upon  the  arms,  and  legs,  or  general.     It  is  often  preceded  by 
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febrile  movement,  languor,  and  in  those  old  enough  to  describe  their 
sensations,  pain  in  head,  back,  and  limbs.  There  is  great  difference, 
however,  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  prodromic 
symptoms.  They  may  be  absent  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  appreci- 
able. Occasionally  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  other  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  apparatus  immediately  precede  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  of  roseola,  when  general,  usually  commences  upon  or 
about  the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  appears  upon  the  rest  of  the  surface.  It  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  measles.  The  patches  are  irregular  in  shape,  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though  of  a  rose  color  at  first,  they  soon 
present  a  dusky  hue  as  they  begin  to  fade  ;  by  pressure  the  redness  dis- 
appears. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eruption  has  nearly  faded  by  the 
fifth  day.  The  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  together  with  the  itching 
or  tingling,  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  rash. 

Roseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which  cease  when  the 
eruption  appears,  this  occurs  in  the  form  of  red  circular  spots,  which 
enlarge  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  and  assume  the  shape  of 
rings  inclosing  healthy  skin.  The  rash  fades  in  a  few  days,  often  leaving 
a  bruijied  appearance.  The  ordinary  location  of  this  form  of  erythema  is 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  about  the  thighs.  In  roseola  punctata  the  erup- 
tion is  of  small  size,  and  it  occurs  upon  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 

Symptomatic  roseola,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  various  diseases, 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  developed  are,  with 
the  exception  of  syphilis,  chiefly  of  an  acute  febrile  or  inflammatory  char- 
acter. This  eruption  is  often  really,  as  stated  by  Tilbury  Fox,  a  rose- 
colored  erythema,  but  in  other  instances  it  presents  the  typical  form  and 
appearance  of  roseola.  Thus  I  have  known  it  to  occur  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  vaccinia  in  rose-colored  spots  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  producing  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents,  lest  impure  virus  had 
been  employed. 

Causes. — These  are  in  a  measure  obscure.  The  delicacy  of  the  skin  in 
infancy  and  the  active  cutaneous  circulation  no  doubt  predispose  to  rose- 
ola and  erythema,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  acute 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Summer  weather,  with  the  derange- 
ments of  system  which  it  produces,  has  been  in  my  experience  much  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  idiopathic  roseola  in  young  children  in  this  city. 
In  certain  summers,  as  in  that  of  1868,  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants 
have  been  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  been  led  to  consider  it  a  favorable 
prognostic  sign  as  regards  the  diarrhoeal  affections  which  are  so  common 
in  the  warm  months. 

Prognosis. — Roseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  ineasles,  by  the  absence  of 
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catarrhal  symptoms,  a  less  degree  of  fever,  less  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  absence  of  any  history  of  contagion.  Roseola  is 
distinguished  from  erythema  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  eruption  and  its 
rosy  or  dusky  red  color.  The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the  two 
diseases  is  not  well  defined,  and  certain  forms  of  roseola  might  be  de- 
scribed as  erythema.  The  general  but  punctiform  efflorescence,  increase 
of  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  serve  to  distinguish  scarlet  fever  from  roseola.  There 
is  little  danger  of  confounding  roseola  with  urticaria,  since  the  wheals  of 
the  latter  appear  in  no  other  disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  simple.  If  roseola  occur  in  connection  with  gu- 
tro-intestinal  derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which  relieve  the  lat- 
ter exert  a  curative  effect  upon  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the 
system  should  be  inquired  into,  and  any  departure  from  a  state  of  health 
corrected.  Roseola  needs  no  farther  constitutional  treatment.  If  there 
be  itching  or  tingling  of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  containing  equal 
parts  of  liq.  ammon.  acetat.  and  mistura  camphorse,  has  been  recom- 
mended, or  a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  pint  of 
an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  purpose  of  such  lotions 
is  simply  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold  applications,  or  others 
which  would  repel  the  eruption,  should  be  avoided  ;  such  an  effect  might 
be  injurious.  In  cases  of  acidity  of  stomach  alkaline  remedies  are  nsefal, 
and  in  certain  cases  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Urtioaria. 

The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  designated  is  derived  from  the  term 
urtica,  the  nettle,  the  sting  of  which  produces  this  form  of  eruption. 
The  eruption  occurs  suddenly  in  wheals  or  pomphi,  attended  by  tingling 
and  burning,  and  suddenly  disappearing.  Urticaria  is  often  accompanied 
by  no  very  decided  general  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  febrile 
movement,  and  lassitude,  with  perhaps  epigastric  pain  and  headache. 
The  wheals  may  occur  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  frequently  are  con- 
fined  to  a  portion  of  it.  Their  shape  may  be  round,  oval,  irregular,  or 
band-like,  and  their  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches.  In 
one  affected  by  urticaria  the  wheals  can  be  readily  produced  by  scratching 
or  rubbing  the  surface.  The  eruption  is  thus  clearly  described  by  a 
recent  writer  :  **At  first  a  bright  flush  appears,  the  centre  of  this  becomes 
slightly  elevated,  and  pales,  hence  appears  of  lighter  color  ;  the  tint  may 
be  rosy,  but  more  generally  it  is  whitish.''  The  margin  of  the  wheal,  the 
diameter  of  which  varies,  always  remains  red.-  This  eruption  appears  to 
be  produced  by  active  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  some  serous 
effusion,  and  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.  The  effusion  of 
«erum  ia  certain  localities  is  quite  apparent  from  the  oedema  which  occurs. 
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The  subsidence  of  the  eraption  is  without  desquamation.  Urticaria  is 
ordinarily  an  acute  disease.  It  is  sometimes  chronic  in  the  adult,  but 
rarely  so  in  children.  Several  varieties  of  it  are  described  by  dermatolo- 
gists, according  to  the  cause,  appearance,  and  duration. 

Causes. — ^These  are  external  and  internal.  Various  irritants  apart 
from  the  nettle  applied  to  the  surface  produce  the  wheals,  as  the  bites  of 
certain  insects  and  sometimes  turpentine.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal internal  causes,  as  summarized  by  Hillier  :  1st,  profound  and  sudden 
mental  emotion  ;  2d,  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  pork,  sausage, 
cheese,  etc.  ;  8d,  certain  medicinal  substances,  as  copaiba,  valerian,  and 
turpentine  ;  4th,  intestinal  worms,  though  it  is  probable  that  these  seldom 
operate  as  a  cause  ;  5th,  uterine  ailments,  as  hysteria. 

Prognosis — Diagnosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  though  the  chronic 
form  is  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome.  The  occurrence  of  the 
wheals  and  the  possibility  of  producing  them  by  friction  serve  to  distin- 
guish this  disease  from  all  others. 

Treatment. — In  urticaria  due  to  any  recent  ingesta  of  an  irritating  or 
indigestible  character,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  useful,  followed  by  a 
saline,  and  better  also  alkaline  aperient,  as  Rochelle  salts.  An  aperient  of 
this  character  is  useful  ordinarily  in  acute  cases,  attended  by  febrile  reac- 
tion. The  diet  for  several  days  should  be  simple,  and  such  as  is  readily 
digested,  as  fresh  beef,  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and  milk.  Oc- 
casionally the  wheals  appear  periodically,  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine 
effect  a  prompt  cure.  After  the  above  measures  have  been  employed,  the 
subsequent  treatment,  whether  tonic  or  otherwise,  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  Little  benefit  accrues  from  local  measures.  Spong- 
ing the  surface  with  cool  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added  relieves, 
in  a  measure,  the  heat  and  tingling  of  the  wheals. 


OHAPTEE   II. 

PAPULAR   DISEASES. 
STROPHULUS. 

The  three  papulae,  namely,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  strophulus,  which  are 
characterized  by  small  and  firm  elevations  upon  the  skin,  occur  in  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  two  former  are  not  common,  and,  as  they  do  not  differ  in 
any  essential  particular  from  the  same  diseases  in  the  adult,  they  will  not 
be  treated  of  in  this  connection.  Strophulus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  children.  It  is  known  as  the  red  gum  or  white  gum, 
according  to  its  appearance,  and  also  as  the  tooth  rash.  This  eruption 
52 
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appears  nsaally  on  parts  which  are  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  ex- 
tremities,  the  papules  being  in  some  patients  of  the  size  of,  or  even 
smaller  than,  a  pin's  head,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  as  large  ai  i 
millet-seed. 
The  varieties  of  strophnlns  described  by  dermatologists  are  : 

S.  intertinctos.  S.  Candidas. 

**  confertus.  •*  volatieos. 

''  albidns.  "  prariginosns. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  varieties  :  S.  intertinctat, 
papnlcs  bright  red,  and  occurring  chiefly  upon  the  cheeks,  forearm,  and 
back  of  hand  ;  often  intertinctured  with  blushes  of  erythema  ;  it  Ittto 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  most  common  in  young  infants.  S.  con- 
fertus, papules  numerous,  and  closely  aggregated,  paler,  continuing  longer 
than  in  strophulus  intertinctus,  and  likely  to  recur,  appearing  about  the 
time  of  dentition,  and  most  frequently  upon  the  arm.  Sometimes  certain 
of  the  patches  become  chronic,  slowly  disappearing,  and  leaving  tbc  skin 
rough  and  dry.  S.  volaticus  appears  usually  upon  the  arms  and  cheeks 
in  patchc!^  of  about  a  dozen,  fewer  or  more,  papules,  which  soon  disap- 
pear. These  patches  reappear  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  wcck^,  and 
are  attended  by  heat  and  itching,  though  not  intense.  S.  albidus,  so 
called,  should  really  be  placed  among  the  diseases  of  the  sebaceous  glands, 
and  described  under  another  name.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  small  white 
elevations  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  commonly  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and 
produced  by  distension  of  the  sebaceous  glands  with  the  secreted  product 
The  term  strophulus  candidus  is  applied  to  laige  whitish  papules,  which 
appear  upon  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  shoulders,  and  arms  of  infants  of  one 
year  or  thereabouts,  and  disappear  in  about  one  week.  They  are  apt  to 
be  associated  with  the  papules  of  strophulus  confertus.  S.  pmrigmosos 
is  really  a  form  of  lichen,  occurring  chiefly  over  the  age  of  one,  and  under 
that  of  eight  or  nine  years.  The  papules,  which  are  small  and  discrete, 
usually  appear  over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  ordinarily  npon  the  back, 
front  of  the  chest,  the  face  and  arms,  and,  as  they  are  scratched  from  the 
itching,  minute  dark  points  of  blood  collect  and  dry  upon  their  apices. 
This  form  of  strophulus  is  more  protracted  than  the  others,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  scratching,  pustules  of  ecthjnia 
often  occur  among  the  papules.  The  apparent  cause  of  strophulus  pni- 
riginosus  is  a  mode  of  life  which  impoverishes  and  vitiates  the  blood, 
such  as  uncleanliness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  overheated,  and  over- 
crowded apartments.  Atmospheric  heat  alsp  operates  as  a  cause,  and  it 
is  a  not  infrequent  disease  in  the  cities  during  the  summer  months. 

The  various  eruptions  included  under  the  term  strophulus  have  such 
different  anatomical  characters,  that  a  proper  classification  would  locate 
some  of  them  in  other  groups  of  skin  diseases.     One  form  o^  it,  as  we 
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hhve  Been,  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  sebaceous  glands  ;  in  other, 
and  the  majority  of  cases,  as  appears  from  the  recent  observations  of  Mr. 
Fox,  its  seat  is  the  sweat  glands,  and  in  others  still  the  papillary  layer  of 
the  skin,  as  in  lichen,  the  papules  being  produced  by  an  exudation. 

Treatment. — Personal  cleanliness,  with  frequent  change  of  linen,  and 
daily  ablution  without  the  use  of  soap,  should  be  enjoined.  Local  irri- 
tants, which  might  aggravate  or  cause  the  disease,  should,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  removed.  Alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  primce  via,  and 
occasionally  mild  aperients,  are  required  ;  the  food  should  be  bland,  but 
nutritious,  and  if  the  child  be  nursing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  health  of  the  wet-nurse.  Favorable  hygienic  conditions,  important  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  all  forms  of  strophulus,  are  especially  required 
in  strophulus  pruriginosus.  Nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,  cod- 
liver  oil,  etc.,  should  be  prescribed  for  those  affected  by  it.  The  follow- 
ing formula  is  recommended  for  sponging  the  surface  in  cases  of  strophu- 
lus : 

9.  Sodii  carbonat.,  3j  ; 
GlyceriiUD,  31]; 
Aq.  roan,  J  vj.    Miaoew 
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This  is  one  of  the  roost  common  maladies  of  the  skin.  It  constituted  one 
third  of  Devergio's  cases,  and  one  sixth  of  Ilillier's.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cczcmatous  eruption  the  skin  presents  a  superficial  redness, 
and  upon  this  inflamed  area  numerous  minute  and  closely  aggregated 
papules,  vesicles,  or,  more  rarely,  pustules,  soon  appear.  These  are  very 
fragile,  so  that  they  soon  rupture,  the  epidermis  is  broken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  surface  is  moistened  by  an  effusion  which  appears  to  be  serum, 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  microscope.  This  liquid  when 
dry  stiffens  linen.  As  it  dries  thin  crusts  form,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  in 
most  localities,  but  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  upon  the  scalp. 
The  crusts  consist  mainly  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  matter. 

Anatomy. — Biesiadecki  has  described  the  formation  of  the  eczematous 
eruption.  According  to  him  the  papules  are  produced  from  the  papillse, 
which  increase  in  size  by  cell  formation  in  their  interior.  The  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles  enlarge,  and  are  unusually  *'  rich  in  fluid,"  and 
their  number  increases.  Under  the  microscope  spindle-shaped  corpuscles 
are  observed,  filling  the  papillse,  and  extending  up  from  them  into  the 
rete  Malpighii^  crowding  apart  the  cells  of  this  layer,  and  reaching  and 
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elevating  the  epidermis.  The  epithelial  cells  in  the  immediate  Ticioitj  of 
the  papillsB  also  become  swollen.  This  cell-growth  produces  the  eczema- 
tons  papule. 

If  the  cell  formation  continues  within  a  papilla,  certain  of  the  cells  an 
ruptured,  and  as  they  are  very  moist  a  licjuid  is  effused,  which  raises  the 
epidermis  over  the  summit  of  the  papilla.  This  produces  the  eczematom 
vesicle.  Occasionally  pus  mixes  with  this  liquid,  and  the  eruption  is  then 
vesico-pustular. 

In  acute  eczema  the  upper  part  of  the  true  skin  is  infiltrated  and 
swollen,  while  the  lower  part  is  commonly  unaffected,  except  in  the  most 
severe  cases.  The  older  the  eczema  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  infiltra- 
tion, so  that  in  chronic  eczema  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is  more 
apt  to  be  involved  than  in  acute  forms  of  the  malady.  The  discharge  of 
the  eczematous  surface  is  irritating,  and  healthy  skin,  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  is  often  reddened  by  it  and  made  eczeraatons,  from  its 
irritating  effect.  This  eczema  occurring  upon  a  part  of  the  surface  which 
is  in  contact  with  an  opposite  surface  of  sound  skin,  commonly  affects  the 
latter,  and  as  Neumann  has  stated,  a  nurse,  by  carrying  an  infant  haring 
eczema  upon  its  nates,  may  contract  the  same  disease  upon  her  arm, 
although  there  is  no  contagious  principle  in  this  malady. 

Etiology. — Eczema  is  often  produced  by  irritating  substances  applied 
to  the  skin.  Croton  oil,  certain  soaps,  the  finger  nails  in  scratching,  a 
hpt,  truss,  or  belt,  by  pressure  may  produce  it.  Those  having  a  tender 
and  delicate  skin  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  constitutional 
causes  are  often  obscure.  It  is  sometimes  obviously  due  to  indigesUon, 
or  a  diet  which  disagrees,  for  we  see  it  occur  in  nursing  infants  as  a  re- 
sult of  sickness  of  the  mother.  Ansemia  and  scrofula  are  occasionsl 
causes.  Among  the  city  poor  eczema  is  common,  and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  it  are  scrofulous,  but  a  large  proportion  show  no  evidence 
of  struma,  and  in  the  better  classes  of  society  a  majority  do  not. 

Varibtibs — Symptoms — Coursb. — Eczema  is  sometimea  designated 
aci  >rding  to  its  location  as  £J.  faciei^  capitis,  etc.  Another  designation, 
which  has  more  scientific  value,  is  according  to  the  form  and  stage  of  the 
eruption,  by  which  we  have  the  following  recognized  varieties,  to  wit : 
Eczema  papulosum,  vesiculosum,  pustulosum,  rubrum,  impetigtnosom, 
and  squamosum.  A  siifapler  and  still  more  convenient  classification  is  into 
eczema  simplex,  rubrum,  impetiginosum,  and  squamosum,  i 

Eczema  of  the  scalp  is  common  in  infancy,  occurring  as  an  ecaema  ru- 
brum or  impetiginosum.  The  eczematous  exudation  mingling  with  the 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  numerous  upon  the  scalp, 
forms  a  thick  yellow  crust.  It  is  apt  to  extend  beyond  the  hairy  portion 
to  the  forehead  and  around  the  ears.  This  extension  aids  in  eatahlishing 
the  diagnosis  between  eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  eruptions  of 
the  scalp.     Eczema  of  the  external  ear  is  sometimes  primary,  but  in 
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other  instances  it  is  consecutive  to  that  of  the'  scalp,  and  due  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  latter.  Its  common  eeat  is  in  the  angle  behind  the  ear,  and 
upon  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  whence  it  often  extends  along  the  auditory 
meatus,  narrowing  its  calibre,  and  impairing  the  hearing  temporarily,  or 
even  for  years.  Eczema  upon  the  forehead  commonly  occurs  in  children 
from  extension  of  the  eruption  from  the  scalp.  The  cheeks,  lips,  and 
chin  are  often  also  affected  by  eczema,  which  in  this  situation  is  com* 
monly  eczema  rubrum,  and  is  attended  by  redness,  swelling,  and  trouble- 
some itching.  The  swollen  and  red  appearance  with  the  crusts  and  marks 
produced  by  scratching  often  greatly  disiiguie  the  countenance.  In  chil- 
dren,  when  eczema  occurs  upon  other  parts,  it  is  usually  associated  with 
that  of  the  scalp,  face,  or  ear»*-»that  in  the  latter  situations  being  the 
most  severe  and  obstinate. 

Eczema  simplex  is  common  in  the  summer  months,  being  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  perhaps  by  other  causes.  The  patient 
may  appear  well,  or  be  somewhat  indisposed,  having  febrile  symptoms, 
and  soon  an  erythematous  patch  of  greater  or  less  extent  appears,  upon 
which  a  cluster  of  the  characteristic  papules  or  vesicles  soon  occurs. 
These  break,  forming  slight  crusts,  which  are  detached,  and  the  eczema 
declines,  or  it  may  continue  longer,  with  successive  crops  of  the  eruption. 

In  eczema  rubrumy  since  it  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  the 
febrile  movement  and  the  local  symptoms  are  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing variety,  and  the  eczematous  patch  presents  the  appearance  of  a  more 
intense  infiaxonation.  The  papules  or  vesicles  are  often  so  minute  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  recognized.  They  are  soon  broken,  when  they  form 
with  the  secretion  and  exudation  from  the  surface  yellowish  or  brownish- 
yellow  scabs.  The  discharge  is  more  irritating,  as  it  is  more  abundant 
than  in  eczema  simplex,  and  the  adjacent  skin  is  usually  more  inflamed 
from  its  contact. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  common  in  young  debilitated  children,  in 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  inflammations,  of  whatever  char- 
acter,  are  apt  to  be  suppurative.  This  form  of  eczema  presents  at  first 
the  symptoms  and  features  of  eczema  rubrum,  but  the  transparent  liquid 
of  the  vesicles  soon  becomes  opaque,  from  the  generation  and  admixture 
of  puA-corpuscles.  The  crusts,  which  form  from  the  rupture  and  desicca- 
tion of  the  vesiculo-pustular  eruptions,  are  thick  and  greenish-yellow,  and 
in  infants  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
pour  out  an  abundant  secretion,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  crusts. 
This  form  of  eczema  is  most  common  in  infancy,  and  its  usual  seat  is 
upon  the  scalp. 

DiAONOsis. — Eczema  presents  in  different  instances  so  different  an  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  not  always  readily  diagnosticated.  It  will  aid  in  its 
diagnosis  to  recollect  that  it  is  in  its  nature  a  catarrh,  affecting  prituarily 
and  chiefly  the  upper  portion  of  the  derma  and  the  Malpighian  layer. 
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and  although  it  may  now  present  a  dry  or  scaly  appearance  (K  tqoa- 
mosam),  yet  its  history  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  discharge  or 
moisture.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  physician  is  not  able  to 
detect  papules  or  vesicles,  since  they  are  fragile  and  transient,  breaking 
in  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  reappearing.  Still,  when  they  are 
absent,  we  sometimes  observe  around  the  margin  of  the  patch  an  appear- 
ance  which  indicates  that  they  have  been  there.  Their  minuteness  is 
occasionally  such  that  they  may  escape  notice,  on  a  cursory  inspection, 
when  they  are  present  and  well  defined.  Acute  eczema,  affecting  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface,  is  often  attended  by  febrile  movement,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  but  the  absence  of  ce^ 
tain  distinctive  appearances,  which  characteiize  these  fevers,  and  the 
speedy  appearance  of  the  eruption  and  moisture,  establish  the  diagnosis. 
Eczema  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  from  ordinary  erythema,  which  is  a 
superficial  inflammation  without  moisture.  The  location  of  erythema  in- 
tertrigo serves  for  its  diagnosis,  as  it  is  evidently  produced  by  the  attri- 
tion of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skin.  Moreover  it  lacks  the  elevated  pt- 
pillas,  and  the  discharge  does  not  stiffen  linen  like  that  of  eczema.  Licben, 
when  acute,  presents  some  resemblance  to  eczema,  but  it  is  dry  and  pap- 
ular, the  papules,  though  small,  being  detected  by  the  finger  as  well  as 
sight.  The  large  and  irregular  phlyctenule,  intense  inflamnuition  and 
cedema,  and  mode  of  extension  of  erysipelas  ;  large,  scattered,  and  non- 
inflammatory vesicles  of  sudaraina  ;  scattered  and  acuminate  vesicles, 
without  surrounding  inflammation,  of  scabies  ;  are  so  different  from  the 
eczematous  eruption  that  the  differential  diagnosis  is  readily  made. 
Herpes  circinatus  can  be  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its  circular  shape, 
larger  size,  and  greater  permanence  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  delicate, 
branny  scales,  which  consist  rather  of  epithelial  cells  than  the  product  of 
exudation  as  in  eczema. 

Trbatmbnt.* — Every  case  of  eczema  should  be  cured  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  we  know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  other  disease  arising 
from  too  rapid  cure  of  any  skin  affection,  and  also  know  that  a  long-con- 
tinued eczema  may  not  only  seriously  interfere  with  the  general  health  o^ 
a  child  from  the  constant  irritation  and  restlessness  which  it  produces, 
but  also  that  from  the  cutaneous  irritation  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  may  become  inflamed  and  undergo  a  caseous  degeneration,  which 
in  turn  can  produce  a  tubercular  formation  in  the  lungs  or  meninges. 
The  treatment  of  eczema  is  both  local  and  constitutional.  Some  cases  do 
well  with  local  treatment  alone,  but  in  the  majority  internal  treatment  is 
of  great  assistance,  even  when  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  dyscrasia  or 
special  condition  of  the  blood  or  general  system.  If  any  special  dyscrasia 
be  present,  as  scrofula,  etc. ,  then  the  child  must  be  treated  with  the  appro- 

*  Revised  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  of  the  l>ermatological  Sodetj. 
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priate  agents  for  this  in  addition  to  the  means  employed  against  the  ecze- 
ma. No  one  line  of  treatment  is  suitable  for  every  case,  and  therefore  a 
large  number  of  remedies  have  been  used  and  recommended.  Among 
the  city  poor  strumous  cases  are  common,  and  cases  also  in  which  without 
any  pronounced  diathetic  state  the  cause  is  apparently  a  reduced  state  of 
the  system  from  innutritions  diet  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions. 
Such  cases  require  better  diet  and  a  mode  of  life  more  in  accordance  with 
sanitary  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  cases  of 
eczema  which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system  in 
the  nursing  infant,  when  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  was  un- 
usually rich  and  abundant.  While,  therefore,  ill-nourished  and  weakly 
children  require  better  regimen,  with  perhaps  vegetable  and  ferruginous 
tonics,  the  plethoric  require  reducing  treatment,  though  of  a  gentle  kind. 
For  the  latter  the  following  prescription  will  be  found  useful  : 

9.  Palv.  rhei,  3  ss  ; 
Sodii  bicarb.,  3j; 

AquflB  menth.  piperiUe.  S  iv.      Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaepoonf ul  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age. 

In  such  cases  also,  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  calomel  has  been 
recommended  by  some  dermatologists.  In  addition  to  measures  designed 
to  meet  the  special  indications  of  a  case,  there  is  one  internal  remedy, 
arsenic,  which  has  been  found  of  signal  benefit,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fault  of  system  from  which  the  eruption  originated.  As  I  have  stated 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  therapeutics,  children  tolerate  arsenic  much  bet- 
ter than  adults  do,  consequently  it  can  be  given  to  them  in  larger  propor- 
tionate  doses.  A  most  useful  combination  is  that  of  arsenic  with  alkaline 
diuretics,  as  the  latter  exert  a  marked  beneficial  influence  upon  eczema, 
frequently  not  inferior  to  that  of  arseuic.  In  fact,  at  the  commencement 
of  an  acute  eczema,  it  is  better  to  give  the  alkaline  diuretics  alone,  and, 
later  in  the  disease,  when  there  is  kss  redness  and  irritation  of  the  skin, 
to  combine  the  arsenic  with  them.  The  dose  of  the  latter  is  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  its  effect  upon  the  child  and  also  upon  the  eruption. 
Always  give  as  large  a  dose  as  the  child  will  bear  well,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  its  action.     The  following  formula  is  for  a  child  one 

year  old  : 

9.  Potasffii  acetatls.  3  iss ; 

Liq.  potassii  arseuitis,  gtt.  zziv ; 
Spits,  etheris  nitrosi,  3  ij  ; 
Syrupi  aurantli,  3Vj  ; 
Aquse  carui,  9,  s.  ad.  J  iij.    MIsce. 
Doee,  one  teaspoon ful  three  Utiles  a  day. 

If  the  arsenic  produce  intestinal  irritation,  paregoric  should  be  added 

to  it. 
Local  Trsatmbnt. — This  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  skin 
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at  the  seat  of  the  eraption.  In  all  cases  of  acute  eczema  with  irritable 
skin,  soothing  applications  must  be  enoployed,  and  not  irritating  salves 
The  part  should  not  be  washed  with  water,  as  it  irritates  and  aggravates 
the  eruption.  When  the  surface  is  red,  angry-looking,  and  discharging 
a  thin  watery  secretion,  lead  or  alkaline  lotiuns  are  usef ul,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

9.  Liq.  plambi  subacet.,  S]  ; 
Glycerini, 

Aqu8B,  aa  I  !▼.    Misce. 
To  be  applied  two  to  four  times  a  day  with  a  camers-hair  pencil. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  for  the  treatment  of  acnte  eczema  in 
children  is  a  salve  made  of  equal  parts  of  vaseline  and  simple  lead  plaster. 
If  this  proportion  be  too  strong  for  an  individual  case,  it  can  be  made 
milder  by  increasing  the  amount  of  vaseline.     It  should  be  applied  twice 
a  day  by  spreading  it  either  on  linen  or  waxed  paper.     Sometimes  the 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment  answers  very  well  for  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease.    The  ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is,  however,  generally  too 
strong,  so  that  it  may  irritate — five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  simple  salve 
being  frequently  strong  enough.     Sometimes  the  part  is  so  tender  that 
only  a  dusting  powder  can  be  used  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  air 
while  internal  treatment  is  employed.     When  the  discharge  has  become 
thicker  and  more  purulent,  and  forms  scabs,  the  above-mentioned  oint- 
ments are  to  be  used.     If  the  scabs  are  very  thick  they  can  be  removed 
by  soaking  the  part  with  oil  and  washing  once  with  soap  and  water.    In 
eczema  of  the  scalp,  if  the  hair  be  long  it  should  be  cut  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, otherwise  a  salve  cannot  be  applied  with  any  benefit.     When  the 
eruption  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  almost  all  discharge  has  ceased, 
and  the  surface  is  simply  hyperasmic,  with  more  or  less  branny  scales, 
some  tar  preparation  should  be  used.     These  remove  the  last  traces  of  the 
eruption,  and  stop  the  itching  which  is  present.*     They  are  to  be  used  as 
long  as  any  itching  or  trace  of  the  disease  is  present,  since,  until  they 
both  disappear,  there  is  danger  of  a  return  of  the  eruption  to  an  acute 
condition.     Tho  oil  of  cade  can  be  used  of  full  strength  or  diluted  with 
alcohol  or  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil  to  any  desired  extent.     It  must  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  part,  and  applied  about  once  a  day.     In  eczema  ni- 
brum  situated  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  we  have  obtained  good  results 
by  the  constant  wearing  of  a  solid  rubber  bandage  on  the  part  until 
cured.     If  the  eczema  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  endeavor  to  cure  the  eruption  by  the  internal  use  of 
the  potash  and  arsenic  mixture  given  above,  combined  or  not,  according 
to  the  effect  produced,  with  alkaline  or  bran  baths.     In  cases  of  inter- 


*  The  Sisters  in  the  New  York  FonDdliog  Anylum  employ  the  tar  soap  in 
these  cases,  with,  they  state,  an  almost  uniform  good  result. 
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trigo,  either  the  lead  lotion  can  be  used  or  the  part  kept  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble with  lycopodium  powder,  to  which  can  be  added  some  subcarbonate 
of  bismuth.  Flannel  should  on  no  account  be  worn  next  the  inflamed 
surface,  since  woollen  material  irritates  and  keeps  up  the  eruption.  On 
account  of  this  irritating  action  it  should  not  be  worn  next  the  skin  after 
the  eruption  has  disappeared,  lest  it  might  cause  a  return  of  the  disease. 
The  following  formulse  have  been  recommended  by  dermatologists. 
For  internal  use : 

9.  Vini  ferri  (Br.  Ph.).  Siss; 
Syrup  tolutan.,  3iij  ; 
Liq.  potassii  arsenit,  3  j ; 
Aq.  anethi,  §  ij.     Misce. 
Recommended  by  E.  Wilson.     Half  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  three  times 

daily  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

9.  01.  morrhuffi,  Sij; 
Vitel.  ovi  no  i ; 
Liq.  sodii  arseniat.,  3  j  ; 
Syrupi.  3ij  ; 
Aquae,  5iv. 
Half  a  teaspoonf  ul  three  times  daily  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

External. — The  prescriptions  recommended  on  a  preceding  page  for 
erythema  intertrigo  are  useful  for  many  cases  of  eczema  : 

9.  Picis  liqnidae,  3  ij  ; 
Potassse,  3j  ; 

Aqase,  3  v.    Misce.        {BuUcley.) 
The  quantity  of  water  may  be  doubled  for  children. 

9.  Biamuthi  subnitrat.,  3  ij  ; 

Qlycerini,  5j.     Misce.        (Pardee.) 

Scabies. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  previously  considered  are  non-contagions* 
Scabies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases  by 
contact.  It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite,  known  as  the  itch-mite, 
or  acarus  scabiei.  The  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  female  only,  which 
burrows,  making  for  itself  a  canal,  or  cuniculus,  in  which  its  eggs  are  de- 
posited. The  male  does  not  burrow,  but  conceals  itself  under  the  scales 
or  crusts  which  result  from  the  inflammation  produced  by  its  partner,  or 
it  burrows  only  sufficiently  to  produce  a  covering  and  shelter.  From  ob- 
servations made  by  Eichstedt,  Gudden,  and  others,  the  female  has  been 
found  within  half  an  hour  after  being  placed  upon  the  skin  to  have  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  burrow  which  she  constructs  is 
arched  and  tortuous,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  shorter  or  longer. 
The  acarus  has  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  It  can  when  fully  grown  be  de- 
tected by  the  eye  as  a  minute  whitish  point.  The  young  acarus  has  six, 
the  mature  eight,  articulated  legs,  with  suckers  upon  the  two  anterior 
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pain,  and  hairs  on  the  posterior.  The  head,  whicti  can  be  elongated  or 
retracted,  is  provided  with  tnu  jaws.  The  npper  surface  is  covered  with 
spines  directed  bsckwurd  so  as  to  prevent  retrogression  in  the  borrow. 
She  leaves  behind  her  in  the  cuniciiliia,  as  ebc  advsnces,  her  monlted  sUl, 
excreta,  and  eggs,  whicb  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  mother  acanii 
is  always  found  at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow,  where  it  can  be  seen  bj 
the  unassisted  eye  as  a  minute  whitish  or  sometimes  brownish  speck,  sad 
from  which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  point  of  a  needle  to  which  it  dingi. 


Ffg.  87. 
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baaalciigibi.f  I  SDl 
Fn.  IS.   The  (ool  icd  Uar  ]«ln1t  uf  Itar  lee  ot 
Pia.  n.  The  maJe  Itcb  tnlnulcule,  viewed  op 

FM.  10.  Onor  LbcIlctuDlmalcnle. 

The  cuniculi  can  also  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  looking,  says  Niemcyer, 
like  the  "  scnn  of  needle  scratches,"  and  containing  the  young  acai)  la 
varions  Htagcs  of  growth. 

The  acarua  by  its  burrowing  prodnccs  an  irritation  and  tronblesome 
itching,  which  is  the  chief  cansc  of  the  suffering  of  the  patiitnt.  At  the 
point  where  the  acarns  penetrates  the  cuticio  the  inflamniittion  gi<res  riie 
to  a  single,  small,  nnd  ncuininiite  vesiculur  or  papular  eruption,  the  cnni- 
calus  extending  away  from  it.  We  often  find  ectbymatous  pustules  and 
abrasions  intermingled  wilh  the  vesicles,  the  result  of  the  frequent  scratch- 
ing. The  itching  is  most  intense,  and  the  acsrus  most  active,  at  ni);ht, 
when  the  patient  is  WHnn  in  bed.  Scabies  most  frequently  appears,  e^ 
pecially  in  adalts,  first  upon  the  hands,  between  the  fingers,  where  the 
skin  is  thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and  over  the  thigbt 
and  abdomen.  In  children  it  not  infrequently  occur*  upon  tho  buttocks, 
thighs,  feet,  etc.,  while  the  hands  and  forearm  escape. 

DiAOSOSis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  becauae  the  treatment  re- 
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quired  is  different  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem,  and  becaase  Uie  sus- 
picion of  having  this  disease  always  renders  one  solicitous  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  eruption.  Scabies  can  be  diagnosticated  from  those 
diseases  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  by  the  following  characters  :  its 
occurrence  where  the  cuticle  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  between  the  fingers, 
along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and 
inside  of  the  feet ;  small  size,  acuminate  shape,  and  isolated  position  of 
vesicles  ;  the  intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forms  of  eruption,  as 
papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear  scars  and  abrasions  pro- 
duced by  the  scratching  ;  itching  most  intense  at  night ;  absence  of 
fever  ;  absence  of  the  disease  from  posterior  aspect  of  body  and  arms,  and 
from  head  and  face.  Scabies  may  be  distinguished  by  the  vesicular  charac- 
ter of  the  eruption  from  all  other  exanthematic  affections  except  eczema, 
Budamina,  and  herpes.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face, 
where  scabies  does  not  occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  round  and 
thickly  aggregated  in  clusters  ;  in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting  or  prickling 
sensation  very  different  from  the  intense  itching  of  scabies.  In  herpes 
the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded,  and  in  clusters,  and  attended  by  a  burn- 
ing or  pricking  sensation,  with  but  little  itching.  The  eruption  in  suda- 
mina  is  vesicular  and  discrete,  as  in  scabies,  but  it  is  globular,  and  accom- 
panied by  no  itching  or  other  local  symptoms. 

Treatment. — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acarus  which  burrows 
in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  measures  which 
destroy  this  animalcule.  If  it  be  destroyed,  the  disease  gets  well  of  itself. 
Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long  period  for  this  purpose,  since  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  evolved  from  the  sulphur,  is  de&tiuctive  to  the  ani- 
malcule. The  ungucntum  sulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will  rarely 
fail  to  eradicate  scabies.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids  the  external 
treatment,  since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  sulphur 
is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  noticeable,  however  disguised 
by  perfume.  Sulphur  or  any  other  substance  employed  externally  has 
more  effect  if  it  be  preceded  by  a  bath,  which  softens  the  epidermis,  and 
theieforo  favors  the  entrance  of  the  remedy  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
the  cuniculi. 

Holmench*s  ointment  is  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  scabies.  It 
consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  eight  of 
lard.  ^*  M.  Hardy  afterward  perfected  the  method,  so  as  radically  to 
cure  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 
The  patient  first  undergoes  a  friction  of  his  whole  body  for  half  an  hour 
with  soft  soap,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  break  up  the  burrows  ;  a 
warm  bath  of  an  hour's  duration  follows,  during  which  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  burrows  ; 
after  which  frictions  for  half  an  hour  and  upon  the  whole  surface  are 
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practised  with  Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the  care.  Oat  of 
four  hundred  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only  four  returned  to 
the  hospital. "     (Stills *s  Therapeutic$^  etc.,  vol.  iL  p.  516.) 

M.  Albin  Gras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order  to  as- 
certain their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  following  table 
gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  : 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  bourB. 

"  saline  water  the  acarus  moved  freely  after  three  botirB. 

**  Goulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

'  **  olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus  lived  more  than  two  hoani 

**  lime-water  the  acarus  died  in  three-fourths  of  an  hoar, 

vinegar  "  "        twenty  minutes, 

alcohol 

turpentine        "  "        nine  " 

"  iodide  of  potassium  the  acarus  died  in  four  to  six  minutes. 


It  is  seen  that  vinegar,  lime-water,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  destroy  the  acarus  in  a  short  time.  They  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sulphur  ointment.  Camphor  is  also  destructive 
to  this  animalcule,  and  the  linimentum  camphorse,  thoroughly  applied,  is 
a  good  remedy  for  uncomplicated  scabies. 

'     In  order  to  avoid  the  odor  of  sulphur,  whict  is  so  offensive,  one  of  the 
following  ointments  may  be  employed,  if  the  patient  be  fastidious  : 

9-  Unguent,  bjdrarg.  ammoniat.,   §j; 
Moechi,  gr.  ij  ; 
01.  lavendul.,  git,  ij  ; 
01.  amygdal.,  3j.    Misce.        (From  WiUan,) 

If  scabies  be  extensive  this  should  not  be  used,  as  its  application  over 
considerable  are^i  might  endanger  salivation,  but  the  following,  which  is 
recommended  by  Bazin,  and  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  with  three  appli- 
cations, may  be  used  instead  : 

9*  Anthemis  pulv., 
Adipis, 
01.  olivfe,  aa  S  j.     Misce. 

In  cases  which  have  been  protracted,  and  in  which  ccthymatous  and 
other  secondary  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  scabies  can  ordinarily  be 
readily  cured,  while  the  other  eruptions  remain  and  disappear  more 
slowly.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  important,  since  the  sulphur,  or  other 
ointment  employed  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  should  be  discontinued 
when  the  itching  ceases  and  vesicles  no  longer  appear,  and  tonic,  or  other 
treatment  appropriate  to  cure  these  secondary  eruptions,  should  be  cm- 
ployed  instead.  The  sulphur  ointment  continued,  after  the  scabies  is 
cured,  does  harm,  as  it  irritates  the  cuticle.  It  is  essential  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scabies  that  the  linen  be  frequently  changed. 
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ACEPHALUS.  377 
anatomical  cbaractere,  377 
syinptoms,  prognoMia,  378 
Allin»  Dr.  C.  M.,on  retro-pharyngeal  ab- 

Boess.  663 
Apnoea  Deonati,  74 
causes.  74 
treatment,  74,  75 
Artificial  feeding,  61 
Ascarits  lumbricoides,  745 
Aispliyxia  neonati,  74 
Atelectatii.'*,  569 
acquired,  569 
anatomical   characters,  symptoms, 

571 
treatment,  572 

BARKER,  Prof.  Fordyce,  on  the  use  of 
turpeth  miueral  in  croup,  548 
Bathing,  68 
Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S.,  cases  of  diphtheria, 

218 
Blue  disease,  793 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  751 
Brain  in  infancy  and  childhood,  376 

ab:4«nce  of,  877 
Brain,  imperfect,  379 

case,  379 

symptoms,  ]>rognosis,  880 

atrophy  of,  38<) 
Brain,  hypertrophy  of,  pathological  an- 
atomy, 382 

nature  of,  383 

symptoms,  case,  384 

diavfnoais,  385 

projrnoHis,  treatment,  386 
Brain,  congestion  of,  391 

causes,  392 

symptoms,    anatomical  characters, 
prognosis,  394 

treatment.  395 
Brain,  hfemorrhage  in  and  upon,  396 
Brain,  dropsy  of,  acquired,  412 

congenital,  406 
Bronchitis,  556 

causes,  anatomical  characters,  557 

symptoms,  560 

dia^nosi-*,  prognosis,  568 

treatment,  564 


Bulkley.  Dr.  L.  D.,  on  dactylitis  sjphi. 
litics.  174 

Byrd.  Prof.  H.  L.,on  mode  of  resuscita- 
tion, 76 

CANCRUM  oris.  643 
Cancer,  aqueous,  of  infants,  643 
Caput  succedaneum,  76 
Caries,  vertebral,  523 
Case,  deformity  of  child  from  injury  of 

mother,  23 
Cephalsmatoma,  76 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  328 
cause.  330 

its  non-oontagiousness.  881 
sex,  333 

Age,  symptoms,  334 
cases,  335 

mode  of  commencement,  336 
symptoms  |>ertainingto  the  nervous 

system,  337 
digestive  system,  389 
pulse.  340 
temperature.  341 
respiratory  system,  cutaneous  syi- 

tem.  342 
organs  of  special  senses,  the  eye 

and  ear.  344-346 
nature,  346 
prognosis.  348 
diagnosis.  350 
anatomical  characters,  851 
treatment,  preventive,  curative,  865 
Cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  328 
Cerebro-spinal  system,  diseases  of,  875 
Chadbourne,  Dr.,  on  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired. 56,  57, 58 
instrument   for  performing  thora- 
centesis, 520 
Chapman,  Dr.  E.  M.,  on  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants in  diphtheria,  285 
CbickHu  pox,  246 
Cbildbood,  19 

change.'^  of  organs  in,  10 
Cliolera  infantum,  causes,  721 
symptoms,  7^ 
anatomical  characters,  738 
nature,  cases,  724,  725 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  726' ' 
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Cholera  infantum — 

treatment,  727 
ChoiM.  481 

age,  482 

caufies,  pex,  483 

uterine  irritation,  anemia,  rheuma- 
tism, 484 

embolism,  486 

CMSe,  487.  488 

fright,  irritation,  489 

intei*tinal  irritation,  lesions  of  spi- 
nal cord.  489 

anatomical  characters.  491 

symptoms,  492 

Srognosis,  course.  494 
ia^nosis,  treatment.  495 
Church,  Dr.  A.  8.,  case  of  intussuscep- 
tion, 784 
Circulatory  system.  94 

change  from  foetal  to  infantile,  18 
Clothing,  69 

Colir  s  in  childhood.  718 
Colostrum,  34 

concititueiits  of,  35 
Congestion  of  sKimach,  674 
Coustipaiioii.  728 

symptomatic ;    causes,    congenital 
steufisis,  729 

intestiual  displacement,  729 

obHtructivo    hubntauce  .   abncesees, 
tum<>ri»,  periumius.  780 

id?opattiic :  di>eai<«^  of  the  cerebro. 
spinal  system,  732 

eaunes,  73'i 

sympuims,  734 

treatment,  738 

hyifienic  measnnM,  789 

therapt'Stie  ineasureH,742 
CoBSumpiion  (me  Tubeiculoeis),  143 
CoiituIhious.  clonic,  442 
Convulnions,  internal.  478 

causes.  474 

aua  omical  characters,  symptoms, 
476 

case,  477 

diaifnneis,  478 

prognosis,  mode   of   death,  treat- 
ment, 479 
Coryxi.  529 

anatomical  characters,  symptoms, 
prognosis.  530 

treatment,  531 
Coujrh,  nervous,  treatment,  680 
Cranial  sinuses,  thrombosis  in,  887 
Craniotabes,  111 
Croup,  false,  spasmodic,  535 

true,  pseudo-membranous,  540 
Cyanosis,  793 

its  literature.  794 

sex,  eauseii  of  the  malformation,  796 

time  of  the  commencement,  798 

symptoms,  799 

prognosis,  803 

mode  of  death.  804 

aatiuv  of  the  mallonnations,  806 


Cyanosis — 

modes   of    compensation,    morbid 

anatomy,  806 
theories  relating  to  the  etiology  of 

cyanosis,  806 
treatment,  810 

DACTYLITIS,  scrofulous.  127 
Dalton,  Prof.  John  C.  efiect  of  ma 
temai    emotions  on  the  fcetos. 
22 
quantity  of  food  required,  60 
Deformity    of    child    fiom    injury  to 

mother,  23 
Delafield,  Prof.   Francis,  dissection  of 

rachit  c  rase,  103 
Dentition,  650 

pathnlotfical  results  frrm,  651 
diagnosis,  tri^tment.  654 
second  dentition,  657 
Diagnosis  of  infuntile  diseases.  80 

features,  appearance  of  lie«d,tniDk, 

ami  liniliR  in  disease,  89 
attitude.  moTt-meDts,  Tcice,  91 
DiarrhoM.  685 

synipt«'ms.  686 
anatoininii  el'Srarters,  687 
prognosis,  trt^initnt.  688 
Diet  a  cause  of  intamilf  monalitr,  28 
qnsntry  of  fmid  r*^ttirtd.  55 
artificial.  61 
Digps  ion.  poai-niortrm,  fP¥i 
DigestiTe  ap|jaratuH.  diH«^*es  of.  63^ 
Dlgwtive  system,  its  state  as  a  meaos 

of  diaj^nnsis.  98 
Diphtheria,  248 
age.  248 
incubation.  249 
nsture,  250 

bacteria  as  a  cause.  252 
facts  showing  ltd  constitutional  na- 
ture, 256-260 
anatomical  characters,  260 
Prof.  Rlndd^-isch's  viens,  262 
'  cases,  263-268 
symptoms,  272 

of  invasion ,  278 
respiratory  apparatus,  274 
dipnt  heritic  croup,  875 
kidneys,  376 
paralysis,  276 
diagnosis,  278 
prognosis  270 
causes  of  deatli,  279 
treatment,  281 
stimulants,  285 
local  treatment,  288 
the  use  of  the  atomiser,  289 

general  treatment,  285-289 
iphtheritic  cioap,  289 
its  treatment.  288.896 
preventive  measonak  294 
Dress,  60 

Duchenne*s  disease^  611 
X^spepsia,  668 
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ECLAMPSIA.  442 
causes,  448 
pr«;iuoiiitory  stage,  444 
symptoms,  445 
partial  eclauipHia,  446 
anatomical  churactera,  447 
diu^u*'8i8.  448 
prognosiH.  treatment,  450 
Ekszeiiia,  aDatuxuy,  819 

etiology,      vurieties,      symptoms, 

course,  820 
simplex,    rubrum,  impetigiDoides, 

821 
diii^Dosis.  821 
treatment.  822 
Elliot,  Prof.  Gt'orge  S..  case  of  peri- 

pliaryntffal  ai  WfW,  662 
Eiiteioc«»litis  of  infancy,  600 
Enieriiisiu  cliildliOiid,  colitis  in  child- 

iuMKl.  718 

cautfe,  Hvniptoms,  718 
dia^n<i8i8,     pioguosis,     treatment, 
719 
Ervsiiielas,  861 

U'leof  cast^  866.367 

a^e,  |ioiut  of  commencement,  causes, 

8Ji 
vtucinntion  asti  caa»ie.869 
ervHpelas  of  ilie  n^w-lnirn,  870 
premonitory  svmptoms,  symptoms, 

371 
progtioeis,  872 
duration,    modes  of  death,   patlio* 

lo>rical  anatomy,  8i8 
treatuit-nt,  874 
Erythema,  811 
idiopathic.  811 
synipiomaiic,  prognosis,  diagnosis, 

812 
treatment,  813 
Ewing,  Dr.,  cabe  of  diphtheria,  249 
Exercise,  72 

FACIAL  pnralysis,  510 
Feeding,  artitidat,  54,  61 
Feeding,  improper,  a  cause  of  infantile 

mortality,  28 
Fever,  cerebro  spinal,  828 
Fever,  intermittent,  818 
Fever  and  ague,  818 
remittent,  818 
typhoid,  820 
Flint.  Prof.  A.,  Jr.,  on  diet  of  infants, 

27-^64 
Flint,  Prof.  A..  Sr..  288 
Foetus,  how  affected  by  the  8te,te  of  the 
mother  in  pregnancy,  20 

GALACTORRHCEA,  its  treatment,  47 
Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  648 
Gangrene,  anatomical  characters,  648 
age,  causes.  644 
symptoms,  645 
diagnosis,  646 
prognosis,  treatment,  647 


Gastritis,  675 

cause,  age,  676 

case,  svmptoinR,  677 

anatomical    characters,    diagnosis, 

prognosis.  678 
treatment.  679 
Gastritis,  lollicular,   diphtheritic,    679, 

680 
Gastro-intestinal  hsmorrhage,  762 
German  measlea,  216 
Gilfillan,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  the  castor 

Oil  plant  HS  a  galactogogue,  47 
Glottic  spasms,  473 

Greuuiiig,  Dr.,   experiments  npon  the 
auditory  ntrveiu  cerebru-spiniil  fever, 
346 
Growth  of  infants,  29 

HiExMORRHAGE.  umliilical.  85 
UiBiiiorrliH^rti,    intra-iranial  (men- 
itigeal,  cerebral),  896 
CRUites.  396 

auatnmical  characters,  897 
ct'rfl)rHl.  899 
BytiipioniH.  400 
capillary  form,  402      , 
syiuptcins    in    meningeal    h»mor- 

rliage.  408 
diagn<»HiH.  pro^nosii*,  404 
treniment,  40r> 
H»niiirrha}re,  g)istro-iute-tina1, 762 
three  varieties,  1st  variety,  762 

2d  variety,  764 
3d  vari.iy,  765 
prognosiH,  treatment,  766 
Hull.  Prof.,  case  of  unnatural  lactation, 

44 
Hammond,  Prof.  Wm.  A.,  on  maternal 

emotions,  22 
Hassfll,  Dr.,  on  mode  of  preparing  Lle- 

bi^'s  ftxxl,  65 
Hawley's  Liebig'a  food,  65,  66 
Heitzman,  Dr.,  microHCopic  examination 

of  a  case  of  diphtheria,  268 
Heitztnan,  Dr.  D.  8.,  on  the  etiology  of 

rachitis.  107 
Hooping  cough,  295 
Horlick's  Lietiig't*  food,  65 
HydrocephaluM,  acquired,  causes,  418 
anatomical    characters^  symptoms, 

414 
case,  415 

prognosis,  treatment,  416 
Hydrocephalus,  congenital,  anatomical 
characters,  4(% 
cases,  407-409 
symptoms,  410 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  412 
Hydrocephalus,  spurious,  437 

anatomical  characters,  case,  437 
symptoms,  438 
cases,  439-441 
diagnosis,  441 
treatment,  442 
Hydrocephaloid  disease,  487 
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ICTERUS  neonati,  87-89 
ImaRinatioD,  769 
ladigestTon,  cauees,  669 

symptoiDB,  670 

pro.nosis,  treatment,  672 
Infancy,  17 

skin  and  sebaceous  glands  in,  17 

organs  in,  18 

stomttch  in,  18 

kidneys  in,  18 

mental  faculties  in,  18 

brain  in,  18 
Infantile  paralysis,  498 
Intermittent  fever,  313 

in  what  way  contracted,  period  of 
incubation,  314 

symptoms,  315 

treatment,  317 
Intestmal  worran,  744 
Intestines,  inflammation  of,  in  infancy, 
690 

causes,  691 

dietetic,  atmospheric,  692-698 

dentition  as  a  cause,  698 

age,  699 

symptoms.  700 

anatomical  characters,  702 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  708 

treatment,  709 
Intussusception,  without  symptoms,  768 

with  symptoms,  previous  health, 
cases.  769 

sex,  a»:e.  770 

seat,  pathological  anatomy,  intus- 
susception in  small  intestine, 
771 

cases,  772.  778 

in  large  intestine,  775 

symptoms,  777 

diagnosis,  779 

duration.  780 

prognosis,  781 

mode  of  death,  treatment,  788 

cases,  784-787 

laparotomy  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutch- 
inson, 790 

laparotomy  by  Dr.  Henry  6.  Sands, 
791 

JACKSON,  Dr.  James,  on  second  den- 
titii»n.  657 
Jacobi,  Prof.  A.,  case  of  craniotabes,  103 
Jacobi,  Prof.  A.,  on  infant  diet,  64 
Jacobi,  Dr  Mary  P., on  infant  diet,  «4 
Jacobi,  Prof.  A.,  statistics  of  tracheoto- 
my, 551 
Jaundice  in  the  new -bom,  87-89 
Jenkins,    Dr.  J.    Foster,  on    umbilical 
luemorrhage,  86 

KERATITIS,  138 
Rnapp,  Prof.,  on  the  state  of  the 
ear  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  S'W 
Erackowizer.    Dr.  Ernst,    statistics    of 
tracheotomy,  552 


LACTATION,  29 
mode  of    determining   capabilitT 

for.  29 
hindrances  to, 30 
tender  nipples,  81 
ill-health  of  mother,  81 
syphilis.  32 
inflHmmations,  33 
suppuration  of  breast,  83 
erysipelas  in  mother,  83 
course  of,  52 
weaning,  52 
Laparotomy,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hntchiii. 
son,  790 
by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  791 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  473 
Laryngitis,  catarrlial,  symptoms,  532 
chronic,  533 

anatomical    characters,    treatment, 
534 
Laryngitis,    spasmodic,  causes,  symp. 
toiiis,  535 
anatomical     character,    pathology, 

536 
diagnosis,  537 
prognosis,  treatment,  538 
Laryngitis.  pseu<io-iuenibranous.  540 
causes,  anatomical  characters,  541 
symptoms,  544 
pathological  characters,  diagnosis. 

546 
prognosis,  treatment,  547 
tracheotomy,  551-556 
Learning,  Dr.  J.  R.,  case  of  erysipelu, 

Liebig's  food.  65 

Livingston.  Dr.  W.  C,  case  of  peri-pha- 

ryutfeal  abscess,  6o7 
Lockjaw,  453 
Lung,  collapse,  569 
Lung,  inflammation  of,  578 

MEASLES,  German, 216 
Measles.  178 
Measles,  symptoms.  178 
complications,  181 
anatomical  cliaracters,  nature.  184 
diHgoosis.  pn  (gnosis,  treatment,  185 
Meningeal  hiemorrliNge,  896 
Meningitis,  tubercular   and  non-tuber- 
cuUr,417 
age,  |)atliological  anatomy,  419 
causes,  424 

premonitory  stage,  426 
case,  430 

diagnoHs,  prognosis,  431,  432 
treatment,  434 
Microcephalus,  380 
Milk,  human,  86 

its  composition,  36-61 

its  modiflcation  from  diet,  37 

its  modi  ties  tion    from    insufficient 

food,  38 
its  modification  from  retention  in 
the  breast,  38 
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Milk  - 

its  modificatioD  by  age  and  meDtal 
impreHsion,  39 

its  modificaiion  by  the  catamenial 
function  and  pregnancy,  39 

differences  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk,  41 

lofls  of  milk  (ffalactorrhoea),  42 

scantiness.  42 

modes  of  increasing  the  milk,  43 

lactation.  43 

the  electrical  current,  45 

diet,  46 

use  of  tlie  castor-oil  plant,  46 

treatment  of  ^alactorrhoea,  47 

quantity  required,  56, 57 

use  of  cow's  and  gofif»,  62 

cow's,  how  prepared,  68 

condensed,  08 
Minot,  Dr.  Francis,  on  umbilical  haemor- 
rhage, 80 
Morhilli,  178 
Morbus  c^eruleus,  '793 
Mortality  of  early  life.  24 

its  oi  uses,  25 

internal  malfDrmatlons,  25 

feebleness  of  system.  25 

hereditary  disease,  25 

infeciiou<«  dirteases,  25 

anti  hygienic  conditions.  25 

sudden  change  of  temperature,  25 

diet,  25 
Mother,  care  of.  in  pregnancy,  19 

diet,  19 

exercise,  20 

diseases,  20 

mental  excitement,  20 

its  effect  on  the  fcetus,  20 

effi'ct  of  injury  on  loetus,  23 
Mouth,  gangrene  of,  613 
Miigue'.03B 
Mumps,  310 
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E("ROSIS  infantilis.  643 
Nervous  cou^h,  630 
NervouA  system,  its  condition  as  a  melius 

of  diagnosis,  100 
Noma,  643 

Noyes,  Prof.  H.  D..  on  the  use  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, 375 

O'DWYER,  Dr..  on  solvents  of  pseudo- 
membranefl,  549 
(K^pliH^itiH.  667 

anatomical  characters,  668 
treatment.  669 
Oidium  albirans.  639 
Ophthalmia  neonati,  77 
causes,  77 
cat^irrhal  form,  79 
treatment.  79 
blennorrhceal  form,  78 
symptoms,  78 
treatment,  79-82 
Ophthalmia,  strumous,  138 


Ophthalmia — 

herpetic  or  phlyctenular  keratitis, 
138 
its  duration,  diagnosis,  progno- 
sis. 139 
treatment.  140 
)>arenchymatou8  or  diffuse  keratitiH, 
141 
treatment.  142 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  747 

PARALYSIS,  infantile,  498 
case,  499,  500 

symptoms.  501 

muscles  affected.  502 

prognosis,  progress,  etiology,  503 

anatomical  characters,  507 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  508 
Paralysifi,  facial,  causes,  symptouiH,  510 

prognosis,  treatment,  «511 
Paralysis,  with  pseudo-hypertrophy,  511 

anatomical  characters,  513 

causes.  514 

prognosis,  treatment,  515 
Paralysis,  reflex,  516 
Parker,  Dr.  Kate,  on  the  weight  and 

growth  of  infants,  29 

on  quanti^  of  food  required,  56 
Parker,  PDf.  willard,  case  of  peri-pha- 

ryngeal  abscess,  666 
Parotiditis,  310 
Parotitis,  310 

nature,  diagnosis,  treatment,  81 1 
Peaslee,  Prof.  Edmund  K.,  on  treatment 

of  croup,  551 
Peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  661 

its  cause.  663 

diagnosis,  treatment,  666, 667 
Pertussis.  295 

age,  causes,  296 

pathological  anatomy,  297 

symptoms,   first  period,  cecond  pe 
riod.  298 

third  or  declining  period.  299 

complications,  cmvulsions,  300 

bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  301 

emphysema,    pulmonary   collapse, 
302 

diagnosis,  304 

prognosis,  805 

treatment,  belladonna,  306 

quinia,  the  bromides,  307, 308 

use  of  the  atomizer,  308 

prophylaxis,  309 
Pharangitis,  catarrhal,  anatomical  char- 
acters, 658 

causes,  symptoms.  pn>gnosis,  659 

diagnosis,  treatment,  660 
Phelps,  Dr.  A.  M.,  Instrument  for  jwr- 

forming  thoracentesis,  520 
Phlebitis,  m 

Phthisis  {Mee  Tuberculosis).  1 18 
Pleuritis,  its  frequency,  588 

causes,  590 

anatomical  characters,  595 
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Pleuritis— 

plastic  or  adhesive,  596 

sero-fibrinous,  purgative,  597 

bzeniorrlingic,  598 

symptoms,  G03 

phyBical   signs,    palpation,    percus- 
sion, auscultation,  606-610 

diagnosis,  prognosis.  610,  611 

treatment,  614 

thoracentesis,  618 
Pneumonitis,  catarrhal,  croupal,  inter- 
stitial, causes.  578 

anatomical  characters,  576 

cheesy  pneumonitis,  579 

symptoms,  580 

physical  signs,  583 

diagnosis,  584 

prognoffis,  treatment,  585 
Pomeroy,  O.    D.,  M.D.,  on  ophthalmia 

neonati,80 
Post,  Prof.  Alfred,  case  of  peri-pharyn- 

gHal  abscess,  666 
Postmoriem  digestion,  680 

gelatinous  softening  of  stomach,  681 

case.  682 
Pseudo-hypertrophy  paralysis,  511 
Pulse  iu  htfalth,  95 

in  disease,  97 

RACHITIS.  108 
age,  103 

causes,  105 

anatomical  characters,  108 

craniotabes.  111 

symptoms,  116 

complications,  diagnosis,  118 

laryngismus  stridulus,  118 

prognosis  and  treatment,  119 
Remittent  fever.  318 

symptoms^  diagnosis,  treatment,  319 
Respiration  in  infancy,  9Z 

in  health,  93 

in  disease,  94 
Respiratory  system,  ita  diseases,  539 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  B.,  case  of  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  867 

case  of  empysBma.  598 
Rheumatism,  acute,  359 

causes,  360 

symptoms,  361 

duration,  prognosis,  362 

diagnosis,  363 

treatment,  364,  365 
Rickets  (se^  Rachitis),  103 
Ripley,  Dr.  John  H.,8tati8tlcs  of  trache- 
otomy, 553,  554 
Roseola,  symptoms,  814 

causes,  prognosis,  diagnoais,  815 

treatment,  816 
Rdtheln,  216 

premonitory  stage,  symptoms,  218 

the  skin,  mucous  membrai^e,  218. 
219 

respiratory   system,  digestive   sys- 
tem, pulse,  temperature,  220 


RCiheln— 

complications,     prognosis,    nature, 

incubative     period,    contagioub- 

nesH.  221 
Rubeola,  178. 

OATTERTHWAITE,  microscopic  ex- 
O    amination  of  a  case  of  diplitheria, 

263 
Seguin.  Prof.   E  C.,fffectof  maternal 

emotions  on  the  foetus,  22 
Sewell,  Dr.  J.  O.,  cases  of  cerebro-spintl 

fever,  331-336 
Scabies.  825 

itch  animalcule.  dia>(uoeia,  826 
treatment,  827,  828 
Scarlatina,  40 
Scarlet  fever.  187 

regular  form,  symptoms.  188 
irregular  form.  191 
malignant  form,  192 
complications.  193 

eclamp8ia,  diphtheria,  192,  193 
gangrene    of    mouth,    t-ntero 

colitis,  194 
articular   rheumatism,  cardiac 

inflammation,  194.  195 
nephritis,  dropsy.  196,  197 
otitis,  196 

anatomical  characters.  200 
nature,  201 
incubative  period.  202 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  203,  204 
prophylaxis,  214 
treatment.  206 

of  nephritis  ;  of  otitis,  210- 
212 
Scrofula.  120 
causes,  120 

vacciuiiiiou  as  a  cause  of,  122 
anatomical  characters,  124 
dactylitis,  127 
symptoms,  127 

relation  of,  to  tuberculosis,  131 
prognosis,  131 
treatment,  182 

treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  uf 
the  joints,  137 
Scrofulous  ophthalmia,  138 
Skin  diseases,  811 
Sleep,  71 

Smith,  Prof.  Stephen,  86 
SjMism  of  the  glottis,  473 
Spinal  irritation,  516 
Spinal  cord  and  its  coverings,  diseases 
of,  515 
and  its  membranes,  congestion  of, 
517 
anatomical  characters,  517 
symptoms,  treatment.  518 
Spina  bifida,  519 

diagnosis,  progpaosis,  treatment,  521 
Splenization,  572 
Sprue.  638 
Starch,  its  digestion  by  infante,  64 
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Stomach,  oongestion  of,  674 

inflammation  of,  075 
Stomach,  post-mortem,  softening,  iiSO 
Stomatitis,  simple    ulcerous   foUicuiur, 
632 

simple  or  catarrhal,  causes,  632 

symptoms,  appearances,  treatment. 
633 

ulcerous,  causes,  634 

symptoms,     prognosis,    treatment, 
635 

aphthous,  636 

causes,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  prog> 
nosis,  treatment,  637 
Strophulus,  817 

varieties,  818 

treatiiient,  810 
Struma  (see  Scrofula),  120 

disease  of  joints,  137 
Strumous  ophthalmia,  138 
St,  Guy's  ilaiice,  481 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  481 
Syphilis,  167 

etiology,  167 

chnical  history.  168 

coryza  ;  mucous  patches,  170 

roseola,  pemphigus,  acne,  impetigo, 
ecthyma,  171 

visceral  lesions.  172 

os-'eons  lesions,  173 

dactylitis  syphilitica,  174 

dwartin^r  of  iucisor  teeth  ;  intersti- 
tial keratitis,  175 

prognosis,  treatment,  175 

lUYl^OR,    Dr.    R.  W.,   on    dactylitis 
L     syphiliticii,  173 
Taenia  solium,  748 
'I'seniasagiuaia,  750 
T8BQia  elliptica.  750 
Temperature  in  liealth  and  disease,  97 
Teethinjr,  650 
Tetanus  infantum.  453 
cases,  454,  455 

period  of  commencement,  455 
frequency  in  certain  localitiej,  456 
caus*j8,  457 
symptoms.  466 
mode  ot  deatli.  prognosis,  duration 

of  fatal  cases.  469 
duration  in   favorable  cuses,  diag- 
nosis, preventive  treatment,  470 
treatment.  471 
Therapeutics  of  infaocv  aud  childhood, 

101 
Thoracentesis,  indications   for   it,   618, 
619 
instruments  to  l)e  uned,  and  mode 
of  operating,  620 
for  sero-6brinous    exudations, 

621 
for  empyema,  623 
admission  ot  air  into  pleural  cavity, 

624 
puncturing  the  lungs,  635 


Thoracentesis — 

wasliing  out  the  pleural  cavity,  626 
use  of  tent  and  drainage-tube,  628 
exsection  of   ti  portion   of  one   or 
more  ribs,  629 
Thromliosis  in  tlie  cranial  sinuses,  38? 
anatomical  characters,  387,  388 
causes,  389 
symptoms,  390 

diagnosis,  pro;^no;«is,  treatment,  391 
Thrush,  638 

anatomical  characters,  6«*$8 
symptoms,  causes,  640 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  64 1 
Triocephalus  dispar,  752 
Trismus  infantum,  453 
Tuberculosis,  143 
etiology,  143 

ireneral  anatomical  characters,  145 
anatomical  characters    in    infancy 
and  childhood.  146 
Tubercles  in  lungs,  146 

cavities,  emphysema,  150 
Tubercles  in  abdominal  viscera,  153 
stomach  and  intestines,  153 
general  symptoms  of  tubercles,  155 
symptoms  in  cerebral  tuberculosi.", 
156 
in  tubercles  of  bronchial  glands, 

158 
physical  signs,  159 
in  tubercles  of  lungs,  159 
physical  signs,  161 
in  tubercles  of  pleura,  162 
in  tubercles  of  stomach  and  in- 
testines. 162 
prognosis,  treatment,  165 
Tubercular  bronchial  glanos,  151 
Typhoid  fever,  causes,  anatomical  char 
acters,  320 
symptoms,  322 

complications,    enteritis,   intestinal 
haemorrhage,    peritonitis,    otitis, 
parotiditis,  muguet,  324 
diagnosis,  325 
duration,  prognosis,  treatment,  326 

UMBILICUS,  diseases  of,  83 
inflammation  of  umbilical  vein  and 

arteries,  83 
infl'imuiation  and  ulceration,  84 
umbilical  granulations,  85 
haemorrhage  of,  85 

sex,  age,  causes,  86 
syuiptoins,     prognosis,     treat- 
ment. 88 
Urticaria,  causes,   prognosis,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  818 

irACCINIA,  236 

appearances,  symptoms,  239 
anomalies,  complications,  sequels, 

240 
erysipelas,  syphilis,  241 
subsequent  vaccinations.  242 
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Vaccinia — 

protection  from  vaccinatioD,  243 

selection  of  virus,  245 
VaccinatioM  a  cause  of  scrofula,  122 
Varicella,  Hvinptoms,  246 

dia^noBiB,  prognosiiB,  247 
Variola,  22.5 

incubative  period,  225 

staf^e  of  invasion,  stajpe  of  eruption, 
220 

Btagre  of  desiccation,  228 

varioloid.  220 

mode  of  death.  230 

anatomical     characters,     complica- 
tioDS.  231 

prognosis,  diagnosis,  232 

treatment,  233 

local  treatment,  234 
Vertebral  caries,  cau>e8,  523 

symptoms,  525 

diagnosis,  526 

prognosis,  treatment,  527 
Voss,  Dr.,  statistics  of  tracheotomy,  552 


WARREN,  Dr.,  case  of  intussuscep- 
tion, 784 
Weaning,  52,  54 


Weight  of  infants.  29 
Wet-nursing,  39 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of.  48 

svphilis  in,  48 

character  of  j^ood  milk.  49 

the  lactometer,  49 

the  lactoscope,  50 

use  of  microscope,  50 

micro  organisms  in  milk.  50 

return  <»f  the  catamenia,  51 

weighing  the  infant,  51 
Whooping  cough,  295 
Worms,  intestinal,  744 

ascarls  Inmbricoides,  745 

ozyiiris  vermicularis,  747 

taenia  solium,  748 

tenia  saginata,  or  medio-caoellata 
750 

t»nia  elliptica,  or  cacumerina,  750 

lx>thriocephalus  latus,  751 

tricboceplialus  dispar,  752 

causes,  symptoms  of    the    aacaris 
lumbricoidea,  758 

symptoms  from   the  oxyuris  ver- 
micularis,  755 

symptoms  from   tienia,    diagnosis, 
756 

prognosis,  treatment,  767 
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SUBSCRIPTION   BATES. 

The  Medical  News         .         .        .         .         .         .  ,       FiveDollars. 

The  American  Journal  op  the  Medical  Sciences        .      Five  Dollars. 

COMMUTATION    BATES. 

The  Medical  News  1      Nine  Dollars  per 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences   j     annum,  in  advance. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS. 

A  National  Weekly  Periodical,  of  fi*om  28  to  82  Quarto  Pasres, 

containing  more  Beading  Matter 
than  any  other  Weekly  Medical  Journal  in  America. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  subscription  list  of  The  Medical  News  during  1882 
is  gratiiying  to  all  ooncemed  in  its  publication,  not  only  as  assuring  its  continued  saocesB^ 
but  as  proving  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  profession  felt  the  need 
of  and  would  generously  support  a  weekly  journal,  national  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  medical  science,  and  conducted  with  the  forethought  to  devise 
and  energy  and  ability  necessary  to  execute  every  available  plan  for  enhancing  its  usefulness. 
Encouraged  by  this  approbation,  those  in  charge  of  The  News  will  make  during  1883 
renewed  eBbrta  to  strengthen  in  every  way  its  hold  xxpon  XYi^  x«»pw:i  wA  wJ^fcTCk.  q\  ^^ 
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profeasion.  Adyocating  the  highest  standard  of  morals  and  honor.  The  News  will  be  to 
nnsparing  opponent  of  quackery  in  its  countless  forms.  As  the  recognised  national  otf^ 
of  the  regular  profession,  it  is  the  chosen  Tehide  lor  the  convejranoe  of  the  most  important 
intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  plan  of  The  News  afibrds  ample  space  for  the  presentation  of  articles  upon  aU 
branches  of  medical  science.  The  opening  pages  are  devoted  to  Original  IiOOtares  bj 
the  ablest  teachers  of  the  day^  which  are  invariably  revised  by  their  authors  before  pnhU- 
oatioui  thus  insuring  an  authenticity  and  exactitude  otherwise  unattainable.  In  the  de> 
partment  of  Original  Articles,  The  News  will  endeavor,  as  heretofore,  to  snrpaai  iti 
contemporaries  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  contributions.  Under  the  caption  of  Hos- 
pital Notes  is  laid  open  the  vast  and  rich  store  of  dinical  information  developed  in 
the  chief  hospitals  of  the  globe.  The  department  of  Medical  Progress  consists  of  coo- 
densations  of  articles  of  importance  appearing  in  the  leading  medical,  pharmaceuticil 
and  scientific  journals  of  the  world.  The  Editorial  Articles  are  fix>m  the  pens  of  a 
large  and  able  Editorial  Board,  and  discuss  living  subjects  in  all  departments  of  med- 
ical science  in  a  thoughtful,  Independent  and  scholarly  manner.  Important  subjects,  re- 
quiring unusually  elaborate  consideration,  are  treated  in  Special  Articles.  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ajBR)rd  a  means  of  imparting  valuaUs 
information,  for  which  due  space  is  reserved.  For  the  collection  of  News  Items,  and 
for  Correspondence,  The  News  ei\joys  an  oiganixation  similar  to  that  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  by  mail  and  telegraph  receives  notice  of  all  professional  events  of  interot 
through  special  correspondents^  located  in  the  following  cities: — In  the  United  Statei: 
Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Charleston,  New  0^ 
leans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  In  Canada :  Moo- 
treaL  In  Great  Britain :  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  Continental  Europe :  Paris,  Berlio, 
Vienna  and  Florence.  In  Asia :  Yokohama,  Canton,  Hong  Eong  and  Calcutta.  In  Sooth 
America:  Bio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso.  In  Cuba:  Havana.  Due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  New  Publications,  New  Instruments  and  New  Pharmaceutical  Pre- 
parations, and  a  column  will  be  devoted  to  Notes  and  Queries.  Space  is  reserved 
each  week  for  accurate  reports  of  all  changes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medicsl 
Service. 

The  Medical  News  appears  in  a  double-columned  quarto  form,  printed  by  the  latest 
improved  Hoe  speed  presses,  on  handsome  paper,  from  a  clear,  easily  read  type,  spedallj 
cast  for  its  use. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  The  Medical  News  employs  all  the  approved  methods  of 
modem  journalism  in  its  efibrts  to  render  itself  indispensable  to  the  profession ;  and,  in  the 
anticipation  of  an  unprecedented  circulation,  its  subscription  has  been  placed  at  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  rate  of  $5  per  annum,  in  advance.  At  this  price  it  ranks  as  the  cheapest 
medical  periodical  in  this  country,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  The  American  Joubp 
NAL  at  NINE  DOLLAKS  per  annum,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  larger  amount  of 
material  of  the  highest  class  is  ofiered  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  even  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  I.  MINIS  HAYS,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Is  pnblislied  Quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July 
and  October,  each  Number  containinir  over  Three  Hundred 

Octayo  Padres,  ftelly  niustmted. 

Founded  in  1820,  The  Amxbicak  Joubnal  entered  with  1883  upon  the  nxtj'faaxih 
ooDMCutiYe  year  ol  {ai\.\itw\  axA  \kOTisn«3(A&  ««m.cA  to  the  profesion.     Being  the  onlj 
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periodical  in  the  English  language  capable  of  presenting  elaborate  artides^the  form  in 
which  the  most  important  disooyeries  have  always  been  commonicated  to  the  profession — 
This  American  Journal  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  atmost  value  to  physicians  who  would 
keep  themselves  an  eourarU  with  the  medical  thought  of  the  day.  It  may  justly  claim  that 
it  numbers  among  its  contributors  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profeasioi^ 
that  its  history  is  identified  with  the  advances  of  medical  knowledge,  and  that  its  drca- 
lation  is  co-extensive  with  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

During  1883  The  Journal  will  continue  to  present  those  features  which  have  long 
proved  so  attractive  to  its  readers. 

The  Original  Department  will  consist  of  elaborate  and  richly  illustrated  artides 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Beview  Department  will  maintain  its  well-earned  reputation  for  discernment 
and  impartiality,  and  will  contain  elaborate  reviews  of  new  works  and  topics  of  the  day, 
and  numerous  analytical  and  bibliographical  notices  by  competent  writers. 

Following  these  comes  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  Improvements  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Medical  Sciences,  which,  being  a  classified  and  arranged  condensation 
of  important  artides  appearing  in  the  chief  medical  journals  of  the  world,  furnishes  a 
compact  digest  of  medical  progress  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  has 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  sent  free  of  postage  for  Five  DollaiB 
per  annum  in  advance. 

Taken  together,  the  Journal  and  News  combine  the  advantages  of  the  elaborate  prep- 
aration that  can  be  devoted  to  a  quarterly  with  the  prompt  conveyance  of  intelligence 
by  the  weekly;  while,  by  special  management,  duplication  of  matter  is  rendered  im- 
possible. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  veiy  moderate  sum  of  NINE  DOLLARS  in  advance 
the  subscriber  will  receive  free  of  postage  a  weekly  and  a  quarterly  journal,  both  reflecting 
the  latest  advances  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  containing  an  equivalent  of  more  than  4000 
octavo  pages,  stored  with  the  choicest  material,  original  and  selected,  that  can  be  furnished 
by  the  best  medical  minds  of  both  hemispheres.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  elsewhere 
so  large  an  amount  of  matter  of  the  same  value  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do  well  to 
forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of  complete  sets 
for  1883. 


The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  the  imdersigned;  where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  subscrip- 
tions may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers  by  forwarding  in  registered  letters. 
Address, 

Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*^*  Communications  to  both  these  periodicals  are  invited  from  gentlemen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Original  articles  contributed  exclusively  to  either  periodical  are  liberally 
paid  for  upon  publication.  When  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text,  illustrations  will  be  fur- 
nished without  cost  to  the  author. 

All  letters  pertaining  to  the  Editorial  Depctrtment  of  The  Medical  News  and  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial 
Offices,  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

All:  letters  pertaining  to  the  Biuinesa  Departmeni  of  these  journals  should  be  addressed 
exdvswefy  to  Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Ck).,  706  and  708  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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nUNQLISON,  BOBLJET,  JHT.JD., 

LaU  Prqfeuar  of  JnaMuUt  of  Medicine  in  th$  J^eraon  Medieal  OolUgt  <tf  FhUaddpkitL 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science:  Containii^ 
a  ooncifle  explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Phjsiolotnr,  Pathol- 
ogjy  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Sureery,  Obetetrics,  MecUGsl  Jori*- 
prudence  and  Dentistry,  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  MineraTWaters.  Formuls  for  Offidotl, 
Empirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymoloffy  of  the  Terau, 
and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  an  Engliik 
Medical  Lexicon.  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  veiy  greatlv  modified  tnd 
augmented.  By  Richard  J.  Dunolison,  M.  D.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  rovil 
octavo  volume  of  1139  pages.  Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  raised  bands^  $7.60;  veiy  handiome 
half  Russia,  raised  banas,  $8. 

The  object  of  the  author,  fron\  the  outset,  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lexi- 
con or  dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford  under  each  word  a  condensed  view  of  its  variooi 
medical  relations,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  oonditioii  of 
medical  science.  Starting  with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  whi(^  has  existed  for  the 
work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated  revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  iMftfiilnfi^ 
until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position  or  a  recognized  and  standard  authority  wheierfr 
the  language  is  s^ken.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition  to  maintain  this  enviable  reputation.  The  additions  to  the  Vocahnlary  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  previous  revision,  and  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
accentuation,  which  will  be  found  marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement 
has  been  sreatly  improved,  rendering  reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  levt 
four  ordinary  octavos. 

A  book  of  which  every  American  ought  to  be  work  has  been  well  known  for  about  forty  7tur% 

proud.    When  the  learned  author  of  the  work  and  needs  no  words  of  praise  on  our  part  to  reeoo- 

passed  away,  probably  all  of  us  feared  lest  the  book  mend  it  to  the  members  of  the  medical,  and  like* 

should  not  maintain  its  place  in  the  advancing  wise  of  the  pharmaceutical,  profession.    The  latter 

science  whose  terms  it  defines.    Fortunately,  Dr.  especially  are  in  need  of  a  work  which  gives  resdf 

Richard  J.  Dunglison,  having  assisted  his  fktner  in  and  reliable  information  on  thousands  of  subfedi 

the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work,  and  and  terras  which  they  are  liable  to  encouafeer  in 

liaving  been,  therefore,  trained  in  the  methods  pursuinc  their  dally  roc&tions,  but  with  wblehthev 

and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been  cannot  be  expected  to  be  familiar.     The  wore 

able  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be  before  as  ftiUy supplies  this  want — Awuriean  Jowt- 

edited— to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  Jar  or  inter-  nal  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1874. 

ruption,  alona  the  arooves  of  thought  it  has  trav-  Particular  care  has  been  devoted  to  derlvatioB 

elled  during  JUhfetinie.    To  show  the  magnitude  and  accentuation  of  terms.    With  regarvl  to  ths 

of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumed  and  latter,  indeed,  the  present  edition  may  be  contld- 

carried  through,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  state  that  ©red    a   complete  "Pronouncing  Dictionaiy  of 

more  than  six  thousMd  new  Bubjects  have  been  Medical  Science."    It  is  perhaps  the  most  relkbls 

added  in  the  present  edition.— PAt/ode/p^ta  Medical  work  published  for  the  busy  prBCtitkmer,  as  itooo- 

Times,  Jan.  8, 1874.  tains  information  upon  every  medical  subject,  Id 

About  the  first  book  purchased  by  the  medical  *  ?^T!  ^^'  \f^^  *^.J^  •"^  ^^  ^^^^J^^ 
stiident  is  the  Medical^Dictionary.    The  lexicSn  SUI?^'®  f  **  *«  practicaL-:&«tA«m  Med^Bea^ 
explanatory  of  technical  terms  is  simply  a  8in«9ua  .      ,     .,     .,  ^             ^x..    ^                 t      j. 
non.    In  a  science  so  extensive  and  with  such  col-  A  valuable  dictionary  of  the  terms  emplojred  in 
laterals  as  medicine,  it  is  as  much  a  necessity  also  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  rela- 
te the  practising  physician.    To  meet  the  wants  of  tions  of  the  subiects  treated  under  each  head.   It 
students  and  most  physicians  the  dictionary  must  well  deserves  the  authority  and  populanty  it  hsi 
be  condensed  while  comprehensive,  and  practical  obtained.— .Br»tt«*  Med,  Jour.,  Oct  31, 1874. 
while  perspicacious.    It  was  because  Dunglison's  Few  works  of  this  class  exhibit  a  grander  mona- 
met  these  indications  that  it  became  at  once  the  ment  of  patient  research  and  of  scientifio  lore.— 
dictionanr  of  general  use  wherever  medicine  was  London  Lancet,  May  13, 1875. 
studied  in  the  English  language.    In  no  former  Dunglison's  Dictionary  is  incalculably  valnsble, 
revision  have  the  alterations  and  additions  been  and  indispensable  to  every  practitioner  of  roedi- 
so  great    The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black  cine,  pharmacist  and  dentist— »«f«m    LanceU 
letter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  small  caps;  March,  1874. 

•n;w-rangement  which  greatly  facilitates  reference.  j^  ^„  ^j.^  ^are  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 

^CineinnaU  Clime,  Jan.  10, 1874.  ,„  ^^^  English  language  for  accuracy  and  extent  of 

As  a  standard  work  of  reference  Dunglison^s  references.— ix>ndon  Medical  Chuette, 

HOBLYN,  BICHABD  J).,  M.  J>. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  Used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences.  Kevised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  I).,  late  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  520 
double-columned  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.00. 

It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  table.— StMtfAeni 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  

MOnWELL,  G.  F.,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  F.  C.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  at  Clifton  College,  England. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science :  Comprising  Astronomy,  Chemistiy,  Dynamics,  Elec- 
tricity, Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrostatics,  LiguL  Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Meteorologr, 
Pneumatics,  Sound  and  Statics.  Contributed  by  J.  T.  fiottomley,  M.  A.,  F.  C  &,  William 
Crookes,  F.kS.,  F.C.S.,  Frederick  Guthrie,  B A«  Ph.  D.,  R.  A.  Proctor.  BA.,  FJLA.S, 
Q.  F.  Eodwell,  Editor,  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Richaid  Womell,  MJl, 
B.Sc.  Preceded  by  an  KeBsy  on  X^^^'B^s^nn  ^^  ^^  YVc^^  Sdences.  In  one  handaome 
octavo  volume  of  10^  pas»,  mlYi  \^^  VXxsiXTftSSam,   ^^^V^^« 
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bjlrtshohne,  henbt,  m.  d,. 

Lately  Profttwr  of  Hygiene  in  the  Umvertity  of  Penneylvanicu 

A  ConapeotiUB  of  the  Medical  Sciences ;  Containing  Handbooks  on  Anatomj, 
PhjsiologYy  Cnemistiy,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  ObstetriOB. 
Second  ^tion,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  royal  12oia 
volume  of  1028  pages^  with  477  illustrations.    Qoth,  |4.25 ;  leather,  lo.OO. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  afford  a  cotiTen- 
lent  work  of  reference  to  students  during  the  brief 
moments  at  their  command  while  in  attendance 
upon  medical  lectures.  It  is  a  fetrorable  sign  that 
it  has  been  found  neoewary,  in  a  short  spaoe  of 
time,  to  issue  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  unusu- 
ally clear,  and  each  part  seems  to  have  received 
its  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  conceive  such 
a  worlc  to  be  useAil,  not  only  to  students,  but  to 

I  practitioners  as  well.    It  reflects  credit  upon  the 
ndustry  and  energy  of  its  able  editor.— Cotton 
Medical  and  SurgieaTjoumal,  Sept  3, 1874. 

We  can  say,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  it  la  the 
best  worlc  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all  recent 
contributions  to  practical  medicine,  and  is  there- 
fore usefuj^to  every  busy  practitioner  throughout 
our  country,  besides  being  admirably  adapted  to 
the  use  of  students  of  medicine.  The  book  Is 
ikithfiilly  and  ably  executed. — CharleeUm  Medical 
JoumaL  April,  1876.  


The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  medieal 
student,  and  as  such  appear<i  to  fulfil  adminibly  its 
object  by  its  excellent  arrangement,  the  tuM  com- 

{)ifation  of  facts,  the  perspicuity  and  tersenete  of 
anguage,  and  the  clear  and  instructive  illustra- 
tions.—^mcruian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  July,  1874. 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful  not  only  to  atn- 
dents,  but  to  many  others  who  may  desire  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  with  the  smallest  noesibhi 
expenditure  of  time. — N,  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  oept  74. 

The  work  before  us  has  many  redeeming  fea> 
tures  not  possessed  by  others,  and  is  the  best  we 
have  seen.  Dr.  Hartshome exhibits  much  skill  in 
condensation.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  physiciaa 
in  active  practice  who  can  give  but  limited  time  to 
&miliariiing  himself  with  the  important  chaoges 
that  have  been  made  since  he  attended  leoturaa. 
The  manual  of  physiology  has  also  been  improved, 
and  gives  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
latest  advances  in  the  science  possible  in  the  spaoe 
deTOted  to  the  sul^leot— Pemfit.  JL  of  Med,  Sepi  74. 


NEILL,  JOHX,  M.  J).,  and  SMITH,  F.  O.,  M.  D., 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Penna,  HoepitaL  Pn^,  of  the  Inttitutee  of  Med.  in  the  Vniv,  of  Pemna, 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 
Science,  for  the  use  and  examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
In  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  974  pages,  with  874  woodcuts.  Cloth|  $4;  strooglj 
bound  in  leather,  nused  bands,  f4.75. 

JLUI>LOW,  J.  L.,  M.  n., 

Obntulting  Phytician  to  the  PhUadelpMa  Hoepital,  etc 

A  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Physiologv,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Tnerapeutics.  To  whicii 
is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  with  370  illiuh 
trations.    Cloth,  $3.25;  leather,  $3.75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

WILSON,  BMASMUS,  F.  M.  S. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomv,  General  and  Special.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
GoBRECHT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  UoUege  of 
Ohio.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  616  pages,  with  397  illustrations. 
Cloth,  14.00;  leather,  $5.00. 


SMITH,  H.  H.,  M.  D.,    and   HORJSFR,  WM.  F.,  M.  !>., 

Emeritus  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Vniv.  of  Penna.^  etc.        Late  Prof,  of  AnaL  in  the  Univ.  of  Pernio, 

An  Anatomical  Atlas,  Illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.    In  one 
arge  imperial  octavo  volume  of  200  pages,  with  634  beautiful  figures.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

CLELJJTD,  JOHN,  M.  J>.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Queen^s  College,  OeUway. 

A  Directory  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  178  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

BELLAMY,  FDWABD,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Senior  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Charing-Oross  Hospital,  London, 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical  Anatomy :  Being  a  Description  of  the 
most  Important  Surgical  Regions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
Operative  Surgery.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  60  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.26. 


HARTSHORNE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  revised. 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  310  psges,  with  290 
woodcuts.    Cloth,  fl.7ft. 

SHABPEY  AND  QUAWS  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Revised  by  Jonra  Ludt,  M.  D.,  Prod  of  Anat  in 
Univ.  of  Penna.  In  two  octavo  volumes  of  sbout 
ISOOps^ges,  with  511  iUaatntiona. 


HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOL- 
OGY. Eighth  edition,  extensively  revised  sad 
modified.  In  two  octavo  volumes  of  1007  pages^ 
with  820  woodcuts.    Cloth,  16.00. 
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ALLEN,  HAMBI80N,  M.  J)., 

Frofeuor  of  Physiology  tn  the  UnivenUy  of  Fmmtyktania, 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Indnding  Its  Kedical  and  Snrffical 

Belations.  For  the  use  of  Practitionera  and  Students  of  Medicine.  With  an  Tntro- 
ductonr  Chapter  on  HlBtology.  By  £.  O.  Bhakespeare,  M.  D^  Ophthalmologist  to  Um 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  large  and  handeome  quarto  volume  of  about  600  douUe- 
columned  pages,  vith  880  illustrations  on  109  lithographic  plates^  nianj  of  which  are  in 
colorsy  ana  about  250  engravings  in  the  text.  In  six  Sections,  each  in  a  portfolio.  Sectioa 
I.  Histology  {Just  Ready),  lection  IL  Bokbs  autd  Joints  (Juti  Ready).  Section  IlL 
Muscles  and  FASCiis  (juBt  Ready).  Section  IV.  Abtebies,  Veiks  akd  Ltufhauci 
{Jual  Ready).  Section  V.  Nervous  System  {In  Press).  Section  VL  Obqass  of  Seksi^ 
ov  DiOESTioN  AND  Genito-Urinaby  Oroans  (In  Press).  Price  per  Section,  |3^ 
For  sale  by  suhscriptum  only. 

extract  from  INTRODUCnON. 

It  is  the  desi^  of  this  book  to  present  the  facts  of  human  anatomy  in  the  manner  bat 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine.  The  author 
believes  that  such  a  book  is  needed,  inasmuch  as  no  treatise,  as  &r  as  he  knows,  contaiDs,  in 
addition  to  the  text  descriptive  of  the  subject,  a  systematic  presentation  of  such  anatomicil 
facts  as  can  be  applied  to  practice. 

A  book  whicn  will  be  at  once  accurate  in  statement  and  concise  in  terms ;  which  will  be 
an  acceptable  expression  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  anatomy ;  whidi  will  exclude 
nothing  that  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  medical  art,  and  which  will  thus  embrace  tU 
of  surgical  importance,  while  omitting  nothing  of  value  to  clinical  medicine, — ^would  appev 
to  have  an  excuse  for  existence  in  a  country  where  most  sui^^ns  are  general  practitioDen, 
and  where  there  are  few  general  practitioners  who  have  no  mterest  in  surgeiy. 

Among  other  matters,  the  book  will  be  found  to  contain  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
tissaes ;  an  account  of  the  normal  development  of  the  body ;  a  section  on  the  nature  tod 
varieties  of  monstrosities ;  a  section  on  the  method  of  conducting  post-mortem  examim- 
tions ;  and  a  section  on  the  study  of  the  superficies  of  the  body  taken  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  deeper  structures.  Tliese  will  appear  in  their  appropriate  places,  dnlj 
subordinated  to  the  design  of  presenting  a  text  essentially  anatomiad. 

A  book  like  this  is  an  ideal  rarely  realized.  It  ing  the  anatomist  It  will  be  of  vaTue  to  the 
will  do,  we  have  no  doubt,  what  its  accomplished  practising  physician.  Buch  a  woric  is  certainly 
author  hopes:  **  make  anatomy  what  unfortunately  noTel,  and  it  will  bring  the  greatest  honor  to 
UnnlyiB—aninteresttngttuM,^*  Ithas  long  been  the  anthor.  The  illoBtrationa  of  the  bones  art 
an  opprobrium  toAmerioathacouranatomical  text-  very  fine.  The  names  of  the  pcula,  musenlsrsl' 
books  were  all  foreign,  but  this  work  will  remove  tachments,  etc,  are  printed  either  on  the  figure 
the  stigma.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  inform*-  or  close  beside,  so  that  they  are  eaaily  reeognii«<L 
tion  it  gives.  It  differs  from  all  preceding  anato-  Dr.  Allen'atreatmentof  thejointais  admlraole,sad 
mies  in  its  scope,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  vast  im-  the  illustrations  made  from  the  author's  disMo- 
provement  upon  them  alL  The  chief  novelty  tions  deserve  the  highest  praise.  They  bear  wit- 
about  the  book,  and  really  one  of  the  greatest  ness  to  his  skill  with  the  scalpel  and  to  that  of  th« 
needs  in  anatomy,  is  the  extension  of  the  text  to  artist  with  his  penoiL  They  are  well  conceived 
cover  not  only  anatomical  descriptions,  but  the  and  well  executed,  handsome  artistically  and c]«ar 
uses  ofanatomyin  studying  disease.  This  is  done  anatomically.  Aa  the  author  points  out,  such  a 
by  stating  the  narrower  topographical  relations,  and  work  as  he  has  undertaken  is  necessarily  encydo- 
atiso  the  wider  clinical  relations,  of  the  more  remote  ncedic,  and  the  result  shows  that  he  has  hroagfat 
parts,  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  uses  of  the  to  it  a  mind  well  prepared  for  the  task  by  ext«D- 
Tariou8or^an8,andby9uotine  cases  which  illustrate  sive  reading,  critical  Judgment  and  literaiy  ability, 
the  ** localisation  of  diseasea  action.'*  The  plates  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the  pixh 
are  beautifUi  specimens  of  work  by  one  who  long  fession,  believing  that  it  is  suited  not  only  to  those 
since  won  a  deserved  reputation  as  an  artist — T?u  of  scientific  tastes,  but  that  it  will  be  of  n>e  Xo  tht 
Medical  NewSf  October  21, 1882.  practising  physicianw— Boston  Medtcal  and  Surgital 

It  is  to  be  considered  a  study  of  applied  anatomy  ^owmal,  Jan.  11, 1883. 

in  its  widest  sense— a  systematic  presentation  of  It  has  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  public 

such  anatomical  facts  as  can  be  applied  to  the  era  to  be  able  to  bring  out  the  best  anatomy  yet 

practice  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  surgery.    Our  produced  in  America*  and  one  which  will  prore 

author  is  concise,  accurate  and  practical  in  his  much  more  useful  to  the  general  practitioner  than 

statements,  and  succeeds  admirably  tn  inlbsing  the  foreign  works  now  accepted  as  atandard.   Tb« 

an  interest  into  the  study  of  what  is  generally  con-  descriptions  are  clear,  tersely  expressed  and  wtil 

sidered  a  dry  subject.    The  department  of  If  istol-  up  to  date.    The  work,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  great 

ogy  is  treated  in  a   masterly  manner,  and  the  amount  of  research,  and  reflects  credit  upon  its 

ground  is  travelled  over  by  one  thoroughly  famil-  author.    Its  pages  teem   with   well-cullea  isdi 

lar  with  it    The  Illustrations  are  made  with  great  which  cannot  oe  found  in  the  ordinary  anatctnicBl 

care,  and  are  simply  superb.    It  would  be  impos-  treatises.    The  lithographic  plates  are  beantifiiUjr 

sible.  except  in  a  general  way,  to  point  out  the  executed,  and  deserve  unqualified  praise.    To  the 

excellence  of  the  work  of  the  author  in  the  second  more  advanced  students  in  anatomy,  as  well  u  to 

Section— that  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  the  profession  at  large,  it  will  prova  a  valuable 

Bones  and  Joints.    There  is  as  much  of  practical  companion,  and  one  often  referred  tc^ilTew  York 

application  of  anatomical  points  to  the  every-day  Medteal  Journal  and  Obetetncal  £€n€w,Ko^.'UBL 

wants  of  the  medical  clinician  as  to  those  of  the  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  work  is  ihst, 

operating  surgeon.    In  fact  few  general  practi-  ^hile  a  thorough  treatise  on  bnroan  anatomy,  it  ii 

tfoners  will  read  the  work  without  a  feeling  of  sur^  neither  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sd- 

pised  gratification  that  so  many  points,  concern-  entist  without  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with 

ing  which  they  may  never  have  thought  before,  clinical  requirements,  nor  from  the  standpoint  of 

are  so  well  presented  for  their  consideration.    It  the  surgeon,  who  often  disregards  the  wants  of  tbs 

is  a  work  which  is  destined  to  be  the  best  of  its  studenfand  nhysician.     The  porpoce  has  been 

kind  in  any  language.— If  edicoj  Eeeord,  Nov.  25, '82.  maintained  throughout  of  adapting  the  work  to 

The  appearance  of  the  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  wants  of  the  student,  the  siuweon  and  the 

medical  literature.    It  is  the  first  important  work  physician.    The  Sections  are  admiraoly  iUnstfalsd 

on  human  anatomv  that  has  appeared  in  America ;  with  plates  of  wonderihl  fidelity  and  bean^.  The 

and,  more  than  this,  its  scope  is  new  and  original,  text  m  simplSL  concise,  accurate  and  loeld.— Iom^ 

It  is  intended  to  be  both  descriptive  and  topograph*  viUe  Medieal  Ifetot,  Dee.  S,  1882. 
ical,  scientific  and  practical,  so  that  while  satisiy* 


Henrt  C.  Lka's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — ^Anatomy. 


GBAT,  HEITRT,  F.  B.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  SL  Oeorgtfg  HoepUal,  London, 

Anatomy,  DesoriptiTe  and  SttrgioaL  The  Drawings  by  H.  V.  Cabter,  M.  D., 
and  Dr.  Westmacott.  The  diasections  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carteb.  With 
an  Introduction  on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  T.  Holmes,  M.  A.,  Sureeon  to 
St  George's  Hospital.  A  new  Americaa  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London 
edition.     To  which  is  added  the  second  American  frt)m  the  latest  English  edition  of 

IxANDMABKSy    MedICAL    AND    BOBOICAL,    by    LUTHEB   HoLDEN,    F.RC.S.y    authOF    of 

''Human  Osteolo^/'  ''A  Manual  of  Dissections^"  etc.  In  one  magnificent  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  ]993  pages,^  with  523  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Qoth, 
$6.00 ;  leather,  raised  Muids,  $7.00 ;  half  Bussia,  raised  bands,  f  7.50. 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects 
than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary  text-books  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for 
the  student,  but  also  the  application  of  those  detaus  to  tne  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
thus  rendering  it  both  a  guide  for  the  learner  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the 
active  practitioner.  The  enffravings  form  a  speciid  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them 
being  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  all  original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts 
printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of  figures  of  reference  with  descriptions  at  the  foot. 
Thejr  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series^  which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in 
forming  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  idso  serve  to  refresn  the  memorv  of  those  who 
may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  details  of  the  dissecting- 
room.  Combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomv  with  a  thorough  treatise  on 
systematic,  descriptive  and  applied  Anatonny,  the  work  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  all 
physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  ofiices^  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much 
talior  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  ^ucation. 

To  the  present  edition  has  been  appenaed  the  recent  work  by  the  distinguished  analo> 
mist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden — ''Landmarks  Medical  and  Surgical" — which  gives  in  a  clear, 
condensed  and  systematic  way  all  the  information  by  which  the  practitioner  can  determine 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  parts.  Thus  complete,  the 
work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by  type  and  illus- 
tration in  anatomical  study.  « 


It  is  difBealt  to  apeak  In  moderate  terms  of  this 
new  edition  of  *'  Ora/.**  It  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  book  deroted 
to  any  branch  of  medical  science.  The  addition 
of  Holden's  ** Landmarks**  will  make  it  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur- 


gery as  It  has  been  heretofore  to  the  student  As 
regards  completeness,  ease  of  reference,  utility, 
beauty  and  on«ipne88.it  has  no  riral.  No  student 
should  enter  a  medical  school  without  It ;  no  phy- 
sician can  aflbrd  to  have  it  absent  flrom  his  iibmry. 
—SL  Louis  Clinical  Record^  Bept  1S78. 


Also  fob  saijs  separate — 

SOLDEX,  LUTHEB,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  SL  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  HbepitaU,  London, 

TjftndTnarkSy  Medioal  and  Surgical.    Becond  American  from  the  latest 
English  edition^  with  additions  by  W.  WT  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Anatomy.    In  one  himdsome  12mo.  volume  of  148  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
This  little  book  is  all  that  nan  be  desired  within 


its  scope,  and  its  contents  will  be  found  simply  in- 
valuable to  the  young  surgeon  or  physician,  since 
they  bring  before  him  sucn  data  as  he  requires  at 
erery  examination  of  a  patient  It  is  written  In 
language  so  clear  and  concise  that  one  ought 
almost  to  learn  it  by  heart  It  teaches  diagnosis  oy 
external  examination,  ocular  and  palpable,  of  the 
body,  with  such  anat<Hnical  and  physiological  Cscts 
as  oireotly  bear  on  the  subject    It  is  eminently 


the  students  and  young  practitioner's  book. — Phi^ 
eician  and  Surgeon^  Nor.  1881. 

To  the  student  or  youna  surgeon  this  is  prao* 
tically  a  most  usefUI  little  book.  We  heartily 
recommend  this  work  to  all  students  andyounc 
practitioners,  for  whom  it  has  been  written,  ana 
who  by  its  aid  will  readily  be  able  to  make  thor- 
ough and  intelligent  examination,  or  in  surgical 
operations  to  cut  down  upon  any  part  with  oonfl- 
dence. — Medical  wnd  Surgical  Rt^orter^  Sep.  S,  188L 


j>aijTon,  JOEcar  c,  m,  d., 

Pr€(feuor  of  Physiology  in  ths  QMege  of  J^ysieians  and  Surgeons,  NtM  TorL 

The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  In  one  ver^  handsome  quarto 
volume  of  about  S)0  psg^  of  descriptive  text.  Illustrated  with  forty-nine  life-size  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  Brain  Sections,  with  a  like  number  of  outline  explanatory  plates^ 
as  well  as  many  carefully-executed  woodcuts  through  the  text    In  press. 

ELLIS,  GEORGE  VINER, 

Bmoritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  UniversUy  College,  London, 

Demonstrationa  of  Anatomy.  Beins  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Dissection.  By  Geobge  Yineb  Elus,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  University  College,  London.  From  the  eighth  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one 
venr  handsome  octavo  volume  of  716  pages,  with  249  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather, 


Ellia*  Demonstntiona  is  the  ikrorite  text-book 
ef  ftie  English  student  of  anatomy.  In  passing 
through  eight  editions  it  has  been  so  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  strident  that  it  would 
seem  that  it  had  almost  reached  perfection  in  this 


special  line.  The  desoripdons  sro  dear,  and  the 
methods  of  porsoing  anaitomioal  investigations  are 
giren  with  such  detail  that  the  bot 


entitled  to 
June,  1879. 


Ha  name.— i8t 


book  u  honestly 
Louis  CUnieal  BseersL 
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Hemby  C.  Lea*s  Son  &  Co/a  Publications — Physiolos:j« 


DALTOIf,  JOHN  C,  M.  D., 

Pro/eator  of  Physiology  in  the  College  qf  Phytieiant  and  Surgeone,  New  York^  etc, 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  aod 

Pnctitioners  of  Medicine.  Seventh  edition^  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  722  pages,  with  252  beautiful  enffravings  on  wood.  Cbth, 
95.00 ;  leather,  9^.00 ;  veiy  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  f6.50. 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  acquired  as  a  compact  and  oonrenient'sommarj  of 
the  most  advanced  condition  of  human  physiology  renders  it  only  necessary  to  state  thit 
the  Author  has  assiduously  labored  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  a  oondnnanoe  of 
the  marked  favor  accorded  to  previous  issues^  and  that  every  care  has  lieen  bestowed  npon 
the  typographiod  execution  to  make  it,  as  heretofore,  one  of  the  handsomest  prodnctiooi 
of  the  American  press. 

The  merits  of  Professor  Dalton^s  tex(4x>ok,  his  prerlons  one,  and  will  tend  to  keep  the  profealaB 

■mooth  and  pleasinK  style,  the  remarkable  clear-  posted  aa  to  the  meet  recent  additions  to  onr 

neaa  of  his  deeorlptions,  wnleh  leave  not  a  chapter  physiological  knowledge.— if  icAhbkm  Medical  ISem, 

obscure,  his  cautious  Judgment  and  the  general  April,  18S2. 

correctness  of  his  fiicts,  are  perfectly  known.  They  One  can  scarcely  open  a  college  catalogtie  thst 

hare  made  his  text-book  the  one  most  familiar  does  not  hare  mention  of  Dalton*s  PkmAooe  u 

to  American  8Uidente.—lfed.i2ecortf,  March  4. 1882.  the  recommended  text  or  oonsaltation-book.   For 

Certainly  no  phsrsiological  work  has  ever  issued  American  students  we  would  unreservedly  reeom* 

from  the  press  that  presented  its  subject-matter  in  mend  the  edition  of  Dr.  Dalton*s  work  now  before 


a  clearer  and  more  attractive  light  Almost  every 
page  bews  evidence  of  the  exhaustive  revision 
that  has  taken  niace.  The  material  is  placed  in  a 
more  compact  form,  yet  its  delightful  charm  is  re- 
tained, and  no  subject  is  thrown  into  obscurity. 
Altogether  this  edition  is  far  in  advance  of  any 


us.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  revisions  have  be«D 
made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  volorae  s* 
fblly  up  to  the  present  state  of  physlologioal  kaov). 
edge  as  it  is  practicable  for  any  author  of  a  book 
to  do.—  Virginia  Medical  Monthiy,  July,  18^ 


FOSTER,  laCHAEL,  M.  JD.,  F.  B.  S., 

Profeseor  of  Phytiology  in  Cambridge  Univereity,  England, 

Text-Book  of  Physiology.  Becond  American  from  the  third  English  edition. 
Edited,  with  extensiye  notes  and  additions,^  by  Edwabd  T.  Beichebt,  M.  D.,  late 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12ma  volume  of  999  pages,  with  259  illusu     Cloth,  $3^25 ;  leather,  |3.7d. 

A  more  compact  and  sdentlfio  work  on  physiol- 
ogv  has  never  oeen  published,  and  we  believe  onr- 
selves  not  to  be  misutken  in  afiserting  that  it  has 
now  been  introduced  into  every  medical  college 
in  which  the  English  language  Is  spoken.  Tms 
work  conforms  to  the  latest  researches  into  soolonr 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  take^  into  consid- 
eration the  late  discoveries  in  physiological  chem- 
istry and  the  experiments  in  localisation  of  Ferrier 
and  others.  The  arrangement  followed  is  such  as 
tp  render  the  whole  subject  lucid  and  well  con- 
nected in  its  various  parts.— Cfkiea^  Medical  Jour- 
nal  €uid  Bxaminer,  August,  1882. 

Dr.  Michael  Foster's  Manual  of  Physiology  has 
been  translated  into  the  German,  with  a  pre&ce, 
by  Professor  KQhne.     KOhne  points  out  in  his 


prefkoe  that  the  abundant  material,  in  spite  of  the 
moderate  sise,  is  not  condensed  to  sjretemsde 
shortness,  but  the  whole  is  related  in  a  narratiTs 
style.  Further  on  he  writes:  **TogivetostadeDtB 
and  phjrsicians  a  book  which  is  not  intended 
merely  for  reference,  but  which,  by  its  flowini; 
lively  style,  invites  the  reader  to  co  throagh  it,  S 
alwavs  useful,  especially  when  toe  content!,  ia> 
eluding  numerous  matters  in  a  state  of  active  dis- 
cussion in  which  physiolocy  ia  now  so  rich,  in- 
struct with  truth  and  calm  hnpartiality.  Such  the 
author  has  preserved  throtignout.*'  The  tnuu4»' 
tion  of  it  into  Oerman  is  »  well-merited  eoin|4i- 
menL  since  Oermany  is  the  especial  home  of 
phjrsiology,  and  its  literature  isabandantly  rich  in 
tezt>booka,  monographs  and  periodicals  on  phyii- 
ology. — AmerieanMeiL  JBi-  Weekly,  June  18,  ItBfL 


CAMPENTEM,  WM.  B.,  M.  JD.,  JP.  JJ.  8.,  F.  G.  8.,  F.  X.  S., 

Begistrar  to  the  University  of  London^  etc. 

Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited  by  Hekby  Power,  M.  B.,  LooL, 
F.  R  C.  S.,  Examiner  in  Natural  Sdenoes,  University  of  Oxford.  A  new  American  finom  the 
eighth  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Frax cis  G.  Smitb,  M.  D, 
late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1083  wges,  with  two  plates  and  873  illus- 
trations.   Ooth,  15.50;  leather,  |6.50 ;  half  Russia,^?. 


Without  departing  materially  from  the  Judicious 
arrangement  which  the  author  originaUy  chose, 
the  latest  researches  in  physiology  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  with  a  carehil  hand.  The  Ameri- 
can editor  has  added  what  few  paragn4>hs  were 
necessary  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the 
science  since  the  last  Englisn  edition,  and  has 
thus  rendered  it  a  thorougnly  complete  compen- 
dium of  physiology.  Altogether  there  are  few.  if 
any,  treatises  on  the  subiect  so  well  calculatea  to 
attract  and  instruct  a  student  as  this  one.— ifsdiceU 
and  Surgical  Reporter,  Dec.  2, 1876. 

The  editors  have,  with  their  additions  to  the 
only  work  on  physiology  in  our  language  that,  in 


the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Is  tihe  produetioD  <A 
a  philoeopher  as  well  as  a  uhysiologisL  brought  it 
up  ftilly  u>  the  standard  of  our  knowledge  of  iti 
subject  at  the  present  day.  The  additions  by  ths 
American  editor  give  to  the  work  as  it  is  a  consid- 
erable value  bejTond  that  of  the  last  En^ish  edl* 
tion.  We  have  been  agreeably  surprise  to  find 
the  vdume  so  complete  in  regard  to  the  strucion 
and  Amotions  of  the  nervous  system  In  all  its  rela- 
tions—a  subiect  that  in  many  respects  la  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  in  the  whola  ranse  of 


physiology,  upon  which  to  produce  a  talX  and  sails' 
factory  treatise  of  the  daas  to  which  the  one  hs> 
Ibre  us  betonga^— J/.o/iirerv.  amd  Jf «n<L  M^  Apr.,*n. 


CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  AND 
,  Abvbs  of  Aloomouo  Liquobs  111  Hbalth  and  Dia- 

BABx.    With  a  prefisce  by  D.  P.  Cosnu,  M.  D.,  and 

explanations  of  scientanc  words.   In  one  small 

12ma  volume  ot  m  vs^ea.   afittv,fftc«u\a,        \ia.MKt«liftTOTO    ANATOMY    AND   PHYSIOL 
LEHMANN^  MA!a\3ATa  OU  CUYMiekli  'tUXVV     Q^^,  ^w^-^sn^^. 


lOLOGY.  Translated  ftrom  the  German,  with 
notes  and  addiUoaa,  by  J.  Cbukom  Meaan,  M.  D. 
In  one  octavo  volome  of  827  paces,  with  41  inoa- 
trations.  Cloth,  $2.26. 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — Chemistry,  9 

FOWNE8,  GEORGE,  JPh.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Elementf^y  Chemistry:  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  Reyised 
and  corrected  by  Henry  Watts,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  8-  Editor  of  A  Dictiokary  of  Chemistry, 
etc.  A  new  American  from  the  twelfth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  Edited  by  Bobert 
Briix^eb,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1031  pages,  with  177  iUustratioos 
on  wood  and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $2.75 ;  leather,  $3.25. 

The  book  opens  with  a  treatise  on  Chemical  Ions  domain  of  organic  chemistry.    In  point  of 

Phjrsics,  including  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism  CAd  Ailness  the  work  is  a  Modem  Dietu>nary  of  Chemf 

Electricity.     These  subjects  are  treAted  clearly  istry.    In  its  explanations  it  is  a  clear  and  able 

and  briefly,  but  enough  u  given  to  enable  the  stu-  treatise,  embracing  many  valuable  tables  Arom  the 

dent  to  comprehend  the  racts  and  laws  of  Chemia*  standard  works  or  Oraham,  Miller  and  Gmelin.— 

try  proper.    It  is  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  omit  Canada  Medical  Record^  Sept  1878. 

i!!lJ!l?-i  «P**f!i«^?I"iJ^«^^^^^  The  work  is  too  well  known  to  American  studenti 

K?;5fJ  Jtil?^fi^-5L ?^St  ilf ; A^5■r^^i^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  *°y  extended  notice;  suffice  it  to  say  thaft 

n? wf  f I!!i  •♦K«*M,?J£.*)J«  f^ipf Sa?Ii  piw}ii2  ^he  revision  by  the  English  editor  has  been  fkitb* 

nf  Ph^.Jw^PMlSIiS>^hJ^  fUlly  doncani  that  Professor  Bridges  has  added 

Sn    *Th2^  Zii*^P!7i^^^  some  fresA  and  valuable  matter,  especially  in  tha 

iJS;^  15?  ^nZ^J^  ^^A^^\^*ll?^J^iryTu  Inorganic  chemistry.    The  book  haSTalwi^  been 

w'^'HS^'A^SlSS^rJt^iw^^^^  •  ft^yoTite  in  this  country,  and  in  its  new  shapa 

has  reSshed  its  twelhh  edition.-OAio  Modieal  &o-  '^^'^^  ^J  Chemutry,  Aug.  1878. 
corder,  Oct.  1878.  When  we  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  present 

TKo  m*»A^r^*  »iii  ..i.i^  *\>^  «i—  -«*i  #v,ii  4.*,.^i  ©dltion  sustalns  In  every  respect  the  high  reputa^ 

,,  The  student  will  r»J"«  t^«  fl^  «>?  ^"  ^^^^'  tion  which  its  predecesi)r»  have  acqulrSd  and  en- 

Uons  of  PhystfolSetcnce^And  the  tabular  form  of  so  .^  ^  ^^  express  therewith  our  full  belief  in  ita 

Jll*VL*^*f tJn^*"  "rh-  mJSnl?  i;j:^l  Lni?*im  intrSsic  value  as  a  text^book  and  work  of  refexw 

in  the  memory.     The  medical  practiUoner  will  ence.-'Atneriean  Journal  qf  Pharmacy,  Aug.  IVti. 
turn  with  pleasure  to  its  copious  index  for  the  •'  if*      o 

meet  recent  facts  in  the  somewhat  hazy  and  nebu- 

ATTFIELD,  JOHN,  JPti.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Orcat  Britain,  etc 

Chemistry,  General,  Medical  and  Fharmaoeutical;  Including  the  Chem- 
istry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Science, 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth  edition^  specially  reyised 
by  the  Author.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  701  pages,  with  87  illustrationSb 
Cloth,  12.50;  leather,  $3.00. 


We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  favorable 
opinion  of  this  work,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
a  new  edition  of  it  little  remains  for  us  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  we  expect  this  eighth  edition  to  be  as  in- 
dispensable to  us  as  the  seventh  and  previous  edi- 
tions have  been.  While  the  general  plan  and  ar- 
rangement have  been  adhered  to,  new  matter  has 
been  added  covering  the  observations  made  since 
the  former  edition.  The  present  differs  IW>m  the 
preceding  one  chiefly  in  these  alterations  and  in 
about  ten  pages  of  unefUl  tables  added  in  the  ap- 
pendix.— American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  May,  *79. 

Each  of  these  editions  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement on  its  predecessor,  until  now  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  as  perfect  as  one  could  wefl  expect  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  be.  It  poetesses  the  advan- 
tage over  other  chemical  works  Intended  specially 
for  medical  students  of  being  also  ouite  complete 
as  Apeneral  chemical  text-book.  It  is  even  more 
particularly  serviceable  to  pharmaceutical  students 
and  apothecaries,  as  it  "includes  the  whole  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  of  the  Brit- 
ish PharmacopcBia  and  of  the  Pliarmacopoaia  of  In- 
dia.''— Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1879.  . 

The  author  has  bestowed  arduous  labor  on  the 
revision,  and  the  extent  of  the  information  thus 
introduced  may  be  estimated  from  the  lact  tliat 


the  index  contains  three  hundrod  new  references 
relating  to  additional  material. — Druggists*  Cireular 
and  Chetnieal  Oaxette,  May,  1879. 

This  very  popular  and  meritorious  work  has 
now  reached  Its  eighth  edition,  which  fact  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  in  commendation  of  its  ex- 
cellence. It  has  now  become  the  principal  text* 
book  of  chemistry  in  all  the  medical  colleges  ia 
the  United  States.  The  present  edition  contains 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  necessary 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  latest  developments 
of  chemical  prlncifdes  and  the  latest  applications 
of  chemistry  to  pharmacy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  say  that  it  exhibits  chemistry  in  its  pres* 
ent  advanced  state. — Cin,  Med,  News,  April,  1879. 

The  popularity  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  is 
owing  to  the  original  and  clear  disposition  of  tha 
facts  of  the  science,  the  accuracy  of  the  detailSi 
and  the  omission  of  much  which  freights  many 
treatises  heavily  without  bringing  corrosponding 
Instruction  to  the  reader.  Dr.  Attfield  writes  for 
students,  and  primarily  for  medical  students ;  he 
always  has  an  eye  to  the  pharmacopoeia  and  its 
oflftoinal  preparations,  and  lie  is'oentinually  put- 
ting the  matter  in  the  text  so  that  it  responds  to 
the  questions  with  which  each  section  is  provided. 
—Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  April  19, 1879. 


BZOXAM,  CHARLES  X., 

Late  Professor  of  Chetnistry  in  King*s  College,  London, 

Chemistry^  Inorganic  and  Organic.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
much  improved.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700  pages,  with  about  300 
illustrations.    In  press,  ^^^ 


BEMSEJSr,  IBA,  M.  !>.,  JPh.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  BtUUmore, 

Principles  of  Theoretioal  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Constita- 
tion  of  Chemical  Compounds.  New  and  revised  eidition.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo. 
volume  of  about  250  pages.    Preparing, 

Wdhler's  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Edited  by  Budolfh  Fimo. 
Plj.  D.,  Nat.  8c  D^  Profemor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Translated 
by  Ira  RExaxar,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Phvsics  and  Chemistry  in  Williams  College, 
Mass.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  550  pages.    Clotn,  $3. 

BOWMANV  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL   \   Xmertcaa  Iwwft  ^^v%  aVxVicv  \icnv<\ssii  ^^>.\s«k.  Vbl 
CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  ANALYSIS,    Sixth   \  ona  toya\\taio.^o\unx%,^\\:u  >\VMNx*S^^^i^ 


10  Henby  G.  Lsa*8  Son  ft  Go.'s  Publioations — Chemistry. 


SOFFMAinr,  F.,  A.M.,  JPh.J).,  A  POWBBf  F.B.f  JPtuB., 

PuMUAnalytttoikeStaUqf  New  York,  Prof,qfAnaLChmLi»FkiLCbU.t^Pkaniae^ 

A  Manual  of  Chemioal  Analysis,  as  applied  to  the  Examination  of  Medicba] 
Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.  Beinff  a  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their  Identitj 
and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  For  the  oae  of 
Pharmacists,  Physicians^  Druegists  and  ManuiiBCturing  Chemist^  and  Pharmaoeutical  sod 
Medical  Students.  Third  edition^  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlai^ged.  In  one  itrj 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages^  with  179  illustrations.   Cloth,  $£25u    Jud  md§. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work,  treatin^^  of  operations  and  reaeent^L  and  siving  a  genenl 
account  of  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  has  been  oonsiderab^  enlai|g;ed  and  oomplcCed. 
80  that  now  it  afibrds  an  efficient  and  explicit  guide  in  the  practical  execution  of  chemicu 
analysis.  That  on  yolumetrio  analysis  has  been  oorrespondinfly  extended,  and  a  nev 
chapter  on  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  has  oeen  added.  The  second 
and  main  ^art  oi  the  work,  oontaininff  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  medi- 
cinal chemicals  and  of  the  methods  of  estaolishing  their  identity,  quality  and  parity,  hn 
been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  new  chemicals  of  reco^ised  tnerapeutical  wue  dsts 
been  added,  and  new  tables  and  many  additional  illustrations^  intiodaoed.  The  metibodi 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  many  chemicals  have  also  received  an  increased  share  of 
attention.    Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  identification  and  separation  of  tho0e  of 

g>isonous  prooerties.   The  labors  and  results  of  pharmaoopceial  revisions  both  here  and  u 
urope,  as  well  as  the  kindred  literature^  have  not  been  neglected ;  so  that  the  work  will 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  chemical  knowledge. 

to  the  manner  In  which  they  have  been  cvrM 
out,  the  work  will  be  found  aa  oomplete  ati  can  wed 
be  desired.  The  descriptionfl  or  operation!  an 
Aill  without  beinit  redundant,  vo  that  the  tyro  om 
easily  nnderatana  them  and  practiae  theprocetwi 
lucceseftilly;  at  Uie  same  time  the  details  are  not 
Kiven  with  such  minnteneM  and  prolixity  an  to 
oecome  wearisome  alilie  to  the  adept  and  tnc 


This  excei.ent  work  will  be  at  once  recognised 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  medical  litenUure. 
It  is  important  that  our  drugffista  and  pharmaceu 

Mb 


tists  should  have  facilities  at  band  to  insure  them- 
selves of  the  reliability  of  the  agents  they  dispense. 
This  work  aims  to  be  such  aguide,  and  its  publica- 


selvesof  the  reliability  of  the  agents  they  dispense. 
This  work  aims  to  be  such  aguide,  and  its  publica- 
tion will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  druggist 


and  practitioner  who  may  desire  purity  in  drugs. 
We  commend  a  work  which  affords  our  pharma- 


ceutists and  drugffists  a  guide  for  the  uialysis  of 

cuuly  dispel 
cat  and  Surgical  Journal^  April,  1863. 


the  agents  they  daily  dispense.— 7%«  Bifffalo  Medp- 
U  and  Surgical  Journal^  April,  1863. 

Viewed  in  regard  to  its  general  aims  as  well  as 


)Come  wearisome  alike  to  the  adept  and  the  sto* 
dent  A  work  is  thus  presented  well  adapted  mi  t 
book  of  reference  for  practical  use,  and  calculated 
to  Impart  such  information  aa  in  each  particular 
case  miy  be  nsefUl  or  required  within  the  limit  of 
its  objects.— iimmoKii  Journal  of  Fhar^  May,  ItKL 


CLOWES,  FBAJiTK,  D.  8e.,  Zandan, 

Senior  SdenwMaeUgr  at  tk$  ffigk  School^  NeweoMU&^mder'LywtSt  etc 

An  Elementary  TreatiBe  on  Fraotioal  Chemistry  and  QTialitttti?» 
Inorganic  AnalyBia.  8peciallr  adapted  for  use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  hy  B^inners.  Deeond  American  fix>m  the  third  and  revised  English  edition. 
In  one  veiy  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  872  pagei^  with  47  illustrations.    Cloth,  f2^ 

Thechief  object  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  renders  it  nnlntellisible  to  the  primary  fltadenl 
was  to  Aimish  one  which  was  sufficiently  elemen-  unless  supplementea  by  oopioua  verbal  explaDa> 
tary  in  the  description  of  apparatuses,  cnemicals,  tions  from  the  teaoher.  The  BUm^entaar]/  Treutim 
modes  of  experimentation,  etc.,  so  as  to  **  reduce  of  Dr.  Clowes,  examined  with  reffsrenee  to  the 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  assistance  required  above  claims,  is  found  to  be  a  rreai  Improveinent 
from  a  teacher."  It  is  a  generally  recognised  fsct  on  other  elementary  worics.  A  student  wboeare> 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  ftilly  reads  this  text  will  scarcely  need  the  aads^ 
utility  of  many  of  the  smaller  text-books  is  the  too  anoe  of  a  tutor  in  fbllowing  out  any  of  the  ex- 
great  oonoiaeness  of  the  language  employed,  which  periments  descrlbed^^  Va,  Med,  Monthl^Aj^  IML 


GAZZOWAT,  ROBERT,  F.  C.  S., 

Profeeeor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  OalUge  of  Science,  Ireland,  eie, 

A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis.    From  the  sixth  Lcmdon  edition.    In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.    Preparing, 


CLASSEN,  ALEXAITDER, 

Profeaeor  in  the  Royal  Polytechnie  School,  AiT-khOuxpeUe. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additiou^  li^ 
Edoab  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Asdstant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Towne  Scientific  Sdbo^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  824  pages^  with  36 
illustrations.    Cloth,  12.00. 


It  is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary 
nature  extant,  insomuch  as  its  methods  are  the 
best.  It  teaches  by  examples,  commencing  with 
single  determinations,  followed  by  separations, 


and  then  advancing  to  the  analyalaof  minerals  sad 
such  products  as  are  met  with  In  aM>lled  chemis> 
try.  It  is  an  indispensable  book  for  atndwiis  in 
chemistry w—JSottoa  Journal  of  Cfceaiisfty,  Oct.  IfflL 


QMEENE,  WIZZIAM  H.,  M,  J>., 

Dcmotutrator  of  Otemietry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  UnhertUif  of 

A  Manual  of  Medioal  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Students.  'Based  npoo  Bow- 
man's Medical  Chemiijtrf.    In  one  royal  l£no.  volume  of  810  pagei^  with  74  UltHtntieaa 
aoth,  $1.75. 
Tt  is  a  concise  m«nTii&  of  t>iT<ie  >raiifl«^  ^^<MB^  \^*  '^^f^P^^^^^  ^fSSSfS^^^J^^'^^^Steti. 


Hbubt  C.  Lea's  Son  k  Ca.'8  Pttbuoations — ^Pharan.,  Mat.  Med.    11 


JPAJRBISJET,  EDWJlRB, 

LaU  Profeuor  o/MaUria  Mtdica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  ofPharfnaey, 

^  A  Treatise  on  Pharmacy.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formuke  and  Prescriptions. 
Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thomas  S.  Wiboand.  In  one  handsome  octayo 
▼olfime  of  985  pages,  with  280  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Russia,  $7.00. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important,  If  not  the 
moflt  Imjportant,  book  upon  pharmacy  which  has 
appearea  in  the  English  language  has  emanated 
from  the  transatlantic  press.  "Parrish's  Phar- 
macy** is  a  well-known  work  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  lact  shows  us  that  a  really  nsefiil 
work  nerer  becomes  merely  local  in  its  Ikme. 
Thanks  to  the  Judicious  editing  of  Mr.  WIegand. 
the posthamoas  edition  of  **Parrish**  has  been  saved 
to  the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  its 
author,  and  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  a  dash  of 
new  blood.— Xond.  Pharm,  Jourtial,  Oct  17, 1874. 

We  have  here  an  encyolopcedia  of  pharmacy,  of 


equal  Tslue  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  as  a 
guide  for  the  pharmacist  and  physician,  which  has 
reached  Its  fourth  edition.  A  work  which  has 
sained  such  a  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pro- 
fession stands  in  no  need  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  press.  We  hare  called  the  treatise  an  ency- 
clopeaia  as  the  name  most  descriptiTO  of  its  char- 
acter—a  work  in  which  maybe  found  all  that  the 
pharmacist  or  student  of  medicine  need  to  know 
of  pharmacy.  On  whatever  point  of  pharmacy 
he  may  be  seeking  information,  he  will  be  fully 
Instructed  in  this  handbook,  which  is  heartily  reo- 
ommended. — American  PraetitianeTf  July,  1874. 


GRIFFITH,  B.  FGLE8FIFLI),  M.  D. 

^  A  TJniTersal  Formulary;  Containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminis- 
tering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceut- 
ists. Third  edition,  carefully  revised  and  much  enlarged,  by  John  M.  Maisch,  Phar.  D^' 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Collc^  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  lam 
and  handsome  octayo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

be  committed  to  memory  by  every  shident  of 
medicine.  As  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  found 
invaluable,  and  douotless  will  make  its  way  into 


A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  pharmacist  or  pnysician  could  hardly 
desire.  To  the  first  some  such  work  is  indispen- 
sable, and  it  is  hardly  less  essential  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  compounds  his  own  medicines.  Much 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  introduction  ought  to 


Mr 

libraries  not  already  supplied  with  a  standard  work 
—The  An  ^      


of  the  kind.- 


\meT\Mn  P^titfCitioner,  July,  1874b 


HEBMANir,  Dr.  Z., 

Profeator  ofPhyeiology  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Zurich, 

Experimental  Pharmacology.  A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 
Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission,  and  with 
extensive  additions,  by  Robebt  Meade  Si^nrH,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  199  pages,  with  82 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Juat  ready. 

TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  translation  of  Hermann's  Manual  of  Pharmacology  was  undertaken  to  furnish  the 

student  with  a  work  that  would  assist  him  in  his  studies  of  the  physiological  action  of 

drugs^  enabling  him  to  make  the  experiments  himself  that  would  otherwise  require  the 

assistance  of  the  instructor.    The  translator  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  text  with  a 

careftil  selection  of  illustrations ;  and  he  trusts  that  his  additions,  which  constitute  nearly 

one-half  of  the  entire  volume,  will  render  the  work  a  more  perfect  guide  to  the  student. 

After  cloAely  perusing  the  pages,  all  laden  to  over- 
flowing with  the  richest  facts  of  physiological  in- 
vestigation, and  after  following  the  astounding 
progress  of  toxic  pharmacology  as  revealed  by  the 
author,  we  feel  that  we  are  fast  approachina  the 
realisation  of  that  Utopian  dream  in  whicn  wa 


The  selection  of  animals  and  their  management^ 
the  paths  of  elimination  and  changes  of  poisons 
In  the  body,  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  poisons,  alterations  in  tissue,  in  the  re- 
productive ftmction  and  in  temperature,  action  on 
muscles  and  in  nerves,  anatomical  and  chemical 
changes  produced  by  poisons,  all  are  successively 
passed  in  review  in  a  nracticaf  instructive  fiwhion, 
which  speaks  well  for  both  the  author  and  the 
translator.  The  book  is  deserving  of  an  enco- 
mium as  a  correct  exponent  of  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  modem  pharmacological  research. 


behold  experimental  and  clinical  experience 
flrmly  and  inseparably  united.  It  Is  a  reliable, 
concise  and  practical  vade  meeum  for  the  time* 

Sressed  worker  in  the  laboratory.— iVeio  Orleam 
tedieal  and  Surgical  Journal,  Bfay,  1883. 


MAISCH,  JOMNM.,  Phar.  !>., 

Profeeeor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  Cblleffe  of  I^uirmaey, 

A  Manual  of  Organio  Materia  Medioa;  Being  a  Guide  to  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Druggists,  Pharmacists 
and  Physicians.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  451  pages,  with  194  beautifiil 
illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

A  book  evidently  written  for  a  purpose,  and  not  of  onoualified   commendation^— CTkicoi^  Medical 

simply  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book.    It  is  Journal  and  Examiner,  Aug.  1882. 

comprehensive,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  all,  or  The  aboTe  manual,  by  a  well-known  authority  in 

nearly  all,  that  is  of  CMential  value  in  organic  ma-  this  department  and  one  of  the  authors  oi  the 

teria  medica,  clear  and  simple  in  its  style,  concise,  National  Diepeneatory.  is  a  work  for  which  students 

since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  it  a  superfluous  of  pharmacy  should  be  grateAil.    The  subject  is 

word,  and  yet  sufflciently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  one  in  which  the  beginner  needs  the  guidance  of 

most  criticid.    The  text  Is  freely  illustrated  with  »  good  classification  in  order  to  avoid  the  bewil- 

wopdcuta,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  in  fkmU-  derment  which  follows  the  attempt  to  grasp  a  sub- 

iariaing  students  with  the  physical,  microsoopio  ject  having  so  many  details.    This  condition  the 

and  macroecopio  anpearance  of  drugs..  The  work  "book  fulfils,  the  cUtfsification  adopted  being  a  sim- 

!!Jff'^S?4^!*/  •x*^!?  ?'  contents,  and  completed  pi©  ud  piaoUcal  one;  the  notice  of  each  drug  is 

with  that  witnoot  whioh  no  book  should  be  oonsid-  brief  and  clear,  non-essentials  being  omitted.    It 

wed  complete,  /.  e^  an  Index.    In  fcct,  the  little  i»  tvdly  iUustrated  by  some  two  hunc&ed  woodcuts. 

book  is  Just  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  worthy  ^Boeton  Med.  and  flSry.  Journal,  Jan.  19, 1882.- 
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aiULL:^,  A.,  M.J).,LL.  D.,  Jb  MAISCM,  J,  M.,mar,l>.^ 

Professor  of  ths  Thwry  and  Praetiee  of  Prof  of  Mat  Msd.  a$td  Botmaff  te  PW^ 

MAietM  attd  of  Ctinieal  Msdicme  in  ths  ^i^hs  of  PHarmaa/^Seeyto  tkeAmer^ 

University  qf  Pennsylvania.  ea»  PharmaeeutieM  Assodatio*^ 

The  National  Dispensatory :  Containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Phif* 
mBC7f  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  includii^  those  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French 
Codex.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  miyiifii-ent 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  about  1600  pages,  with  several  hundred  fine  engravings.  J% 
presB. 

The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Professions  that  a  new  edition  of  this  important  work  is  in  press,  and  that  it  will  appear 
in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  the  care  requisite  for  printing  a  work  of  immense 
deUdl,  where  absolute  accuracy  is  of  such  supreme  importance.  Besides  its  revision  oa 
the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1880.  it  will  include  all  the  advances  made  in  its 
department  durins  the  period  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  that  work.  To  this  end  all 
recent  medical  and  pharmaceutical  literature,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  thocw 
oughly  sifted,  and  ever^hing  that  is^  new  and  important  has  been  introdnoed,  to|^ether 
with  the  results  of  original  investigations.  To  accord  with  the  new  PharmacopcEu  the 
officinal  formulae  are  given  in  parts  by  weight,  but  in  eveiy  instance,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  same  proportions  are  also  expressed  in  ordinary  weights  and  measures.  The 
Therapeutical  Index  has  been  enlarged  ao  that  it  contains  about  8000  references,  ananged 
under  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases,  thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner,  in  the 
most  convenient  manner,  the  vast  stores  of  therapeutical  knowledge  constantly  needed  in 
his  daily  practice.  The  work  may  therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  a  complete  Encydo* 
pndia  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics  up  to  1883. 

The  exhaustion  of  two  verjr  laige  editions  of  The  National  Disfensatobt  since 
1879  is  the  most  conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  necessity  which  demanded  its  reparation 
and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that  duty  has  oeen  performed.  In  this  revinoa 
the  authors  have  sought  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by^  including  evervtUlng  properiy  coming 
within  its  scope  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  physician  or  pharmacist  and  at  the  same  time 
by  the  utmost  conciseness  and  by  the  omission  of  all  obsolete  matter  to  prevent  undue 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume.  No  care  will  be  spared  by  the  publisners  to  render 
its  typographical  execution  worthy  of  its  wide  reputation  and  universal  ose  as  the 
standard  authority. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 

The  authors  hare  embraced  the  opportunity  explanatione,  and  replete  with  referencea  to  the 

offeredfora  thorough  re vUion  of  the  whole  work,  most  recent  writings,  where  iturther  particular* 

striving  to  include  within  it  all  that  misht  have  can  be  obtained  if  desired.    Its  value  ie  grettly 

been  omiUed  in  the  former  edition,  and  all  that  has  enhanced  by  the  extensive  indexes— a  geoeru 

newly  appeared  of  sufBclent  importance  during  index  of  materia  medica.  etc^  and  also  an  index 

the  time  of  its  collaboration  and  the  short  inters  of  therapeutics.    No  practisine  physician  can  sfliuil 

ral  elapsed  since  the  previous  publication.    After  to  be  without  The  National  Dun>enaBtoryw---OuMda 

having  gone  carefully  througn  the  volume,  we  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ^  Feb,  lasd. 

Snt*  f^IifJh*Lt*^li"in''m2lf»!.1  Ji*^^^      huX:  The  first  edition  of  this  ereat  work  appeared 

S^ijJSr  n'f  f^ofr  wnafJ^*?^^^  on»y  *  ^^^  ^o^^^»  •««•  aucT  that  the  publbliers 

*h J^fi?f,i^/nJ.  nf^h?  !iaH5^ihiii?  SST  iS5  8^0^^  find  it  neceswy  to  issue  a  secohd  editi«i 

the  requirements  of  the  day,  to  which  one  can  j    ^j^                     j   ^^^^  conclusive  evidence  that 

— ilm.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy,  Nov.  1879.  gjj^^„  ^   ^j,^  almost  counUess  number  of  suWecli 


shown  by  the  almost  countless  number  of  Bubf«*^ 
treated.    It  is  now,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
securacy  and  compreliensiveness  is  unsurpassed    book  of  its  kind  in  any  language. — Buff^alo 


The  authors  have  produced  a  work  which  for    treated.    It  is  now,  undoubtedly,  the  most  perfKt 

mensiveness  is  unsumassed    book  of  its  kind  in  any  lanirnaee. — Buffalo  Met 


l»r  any  work  on  the  subject    There  is  no  book  in    and  Surgical  Journal^  Nov.  1879. 

Sifnl?lVil5>rl^fi'i??lTKi°]lr??Si^^^        S'Jho       A  kind  of  International  codex,  avaHable  to  the 
I?i2SL  m/rfi^     SJv^wJlT^  English-speaking  community  of'all  nations;  em- 

materia  medico.    Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.  1870.    phaticallyrwT would  repeat,  a  book  for  the  p^scU- 

The  National  Dispensatory  is  beyond  dispute  tioner— one  well  cajicalated  to  give  bim  hint^  sn  to 
the  veiy  bent  authority.  It  Is  throughout  complete  treatment  and  most  sagseetive  as  to  remedies^ 
in  all  the  necessary  details,  clear  and  lucid  in  its    Idrndon  Medical  Times  ana  QaaeUe, 

8TILZJE,  ALFJREJ),  JUL  J>.,  LL.  J>., 

Professor  f^  Theory  and  Praetiee  qfMei,  and  qf  ClimaU  Mei,  in  the  Ufsie,  qfPamoL 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action  end 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  Iiistory.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  193C  psges. 
Qoth,  $10.00 ;  leather,  $12.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  bands,  f  laOO. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  three  editions  and  the 

re- 


ptile rapia  exnansuon  or  tnree  ediuons  ana  i 
miversal  favor  with  which  the  work  has  been 
Solved  by  the  medical  profession  are  sufficient 
proof  of  Its  excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practical 
and  useftil  information  for  tne  physician.  The 
edition  before  us  ftilly  sustains  this  verdict— 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacit,  Feb.  187fi. 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  has  a  rival  In  the 
mnltitade  of  Its  citations  and  the  ftilness  of  its 
research  into  c\\n\ca\  \\\BU>T\e«^.vn^'«(QTi!kxi%\.«M\lSci 


as  ftilly  representing  the  preeent  state  of  knowledge 
in  phiurmacodynamTcs,  but  as  by  ikr  the  mo»t  com- 
plete treatise  upon  the  dinical  and  practical  ride 
of  the  question.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgieal  Jcta* 
no^  Nov.  6, 1874. 

For  all  who  desire  a  complete  work  on  therspeo- 
tics  and  materia  medica  for  reference  in  rsect 
involving  medico-legal  queetlainR,a8  well  as  for  in* 
formation  concerning  remedial  afpenta.  Dr.  6tiIU^i 
\%  V<^T  txGdUenee  the  work. — St.  LouU  Medical  ani 


researcn  inu>  cnmcai  mBvonev^.vno.'^Q'nxxx^wKKvvck.  \  vb  v«^  cxceucnce  loe  woric- 
it  a  place  in  the  phyBlcVaiv^  \VbT%tv  \  ti<A,  Vn^^^^X  SargUwX  3w."rRa\^\i«s..'NS8VV, 
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FJlRQUHABSON,  bobebt,  m.  jd., 

Leeturgr  on  MaUria  Mtdiiea  at  SL  Mary*%  HoapUal  Medical  Sehoot, 

A  Qnide  to  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medioa.    Third  American  edition, 

specially  revised  by  the  Author.    Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  by 

FRANK  Woodbury,  M.D.    In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.    Cloth, 

$2.25.    Ju8i  ready. 

Dr.  Farquhar9on*s  Therapeutics  is  constracted 
upon  a  plan  which  brings  before  the  reader  all  the 
essential  points  with  reference  to  the  properties  of 
drugs.  It  impresses  these  npon  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  him  to  take  a  clear  view  of  the  actions 
of  medicines  and  the  disordered  conditions  in 
which  they  must  prore  uaeftil.  The  double-col- 
nmned  jHiges— one  side  containing  the  recognised 
physiolog&al  action  of  the  medicine,  and  the  other 
the  disease  in  which  observers  (who  are  nearly  aU 
wars  mentioned)  liave  obtained  from  it  good  re- 
salts— make  a  Tery  good  arrans^ment^  Tne  earlv 
chapter  containing  rules  for  |  'escribing  is  exceU 
lent.  We  have  much  pleasure  n  once  more  draw- 
ing attention  to  this  raluabk-.  and  well-digested 


book,  and  predict  for  it  a  continued  successful  ca- 
reer.— Canada  Med,  and  Surtf.  Journal,  Dec  1882. 

This  is  the  best  student's  materia  medica  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  pages  are  double-col- 
umned, one  column  being  for  the  physiological 
action,  the  other  for  the  therapeutic  use;  in  this 
way  the  student  can  study  the  two  together.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  poisons  and  their  chemical  and 
physiological  antidotes,  and  a  very  complete  table 
of  the  metric  weights  and  their  equivalents. 
Though  we  can  recommend  it  so  hiehly  to  stu- 
dents, it  would  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
practitioner's  library.  Tnere  are  two  indexes,  one 
of  therapeutic  agents,  the  other  of  diseases. —  Vir» 
ffinia  MetUeai  Montidy,  March,  1883. 


QBEEN,  T.  HENBY,  M.  D., 

Luturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Charxng-Cron  Hoepttal  Modical  School,  etc. 

Pathology^  and^  Morbid  Anatomy.  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  enlarged 
and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  venr  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  350  pages^ 
with  about  150  fine  engravings.    Prepanng, 

COATS,  JOSEPH,  M.  JD.,  E.  F,  P.  S., 

Pathologut  to  the  OUugow  Wettem  Infirmary, 

A.  Treatise  on  Fatholo^.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  900 
pages,  with  339  beautiful  illustrations.    In  press. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  the  Author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  com- 
]>lete  text-book  of  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy — ^two  departments  of  a 
single  science  which,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  students,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  independently.  Bes^nning  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  disease  in  their  essential  nature,  the  Author  proceeds  to  consider  the  alterations 
these  prooeesea  cause  and  underao  when  acting  in^pecial  rc^ons  or  organs.  Throughout 
the  work  much  space  is  devoted  to  Clinical  rathoiogjr.  While  the  Author  has  availed 
himself  of  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  including  Ziegler's  recent  work,  he  has  m^nly 
relied  upon  his  long  experience  as  a  pathologist  and  teadier  for  the  matter  here  gathered 
and  for  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 

COBNIL,  v.,  and  RAIfriEJR,  L., 

Prof,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med.  ofParit.  Prof,  in  the  CbUege  of  France, 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions^ 
by  R  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  Patholo^t  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  by  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.  I).,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  with 
360  illustrations.   Qoth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Bussia,  raised  bands,  $7. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  recommend- 
ing the  translation  of  Comil  and  Ranvier*s  **  Patho- 
logloal  Histology**  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
any  language,  and  as  giving  to  its  readers  a  trusts 
worthy  guide  in  obtaining  a  broad  and  solid  bai»is 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  practical  bearings  of 
pathological  anatomy. — American  JoumeU  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  April,  1880. 

One  of  the  most  eomplete  volumes  on  patholog- 
ical histology  we  hare  ever  seen.  The  plan  of  stuc^ 


embraced  within  its  pages  is  essentially  praeticaL 
Normal  tissues  are  discussed,  and  after  their  thor- 


Thus  side  by  side  physiological  and  pathotogioal 
anatomy  go  hand  In  hand,  affording  that  best  of 
all  processes  in  demonstrations,  comparison.  The 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  work  smTords  &cility 
in  the  stndy  of  any  part  of  the  human  eoonomy. — 
Neva  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,1882. 


SLJEJttTf  VSmp  Jf*  D»f  Fm  JB*  8*^ 

.  Joint  Lecturer  on  Geneiral  Anatomy  and  Phyeioloyy  in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hot' 
pital,  London. 

iilements  of  Histology.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages, 
with  181  illustrations.    Shortly, 

scsXfbb,  bdwabjd  albert,  m.  jd., 

Attietant  Profeseor  ofPhytudogy  in  University  College,  London, 

A  Course  of  Praotioal  Histology.  Being  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
Microscope.  In  one  handsome  royd  12mo.  volume  of  308  pages,  with  40  illustrationa« 
Cloth,  $2:00.  

OLUGE*S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOOICAL  HISTOL-  plain  and  colored,  and  descriptive  letter-prsss. 

OQT.    Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Cioth,|4.00. 

Jossn  Lmnr,  M.  D     In  one  volume,  very  large  HORNER*S    SPECIAL    ANATOHT    AKP    HIS- 

imperial  quarto,  with  820  copper-plate  figures,  TOLOGY.    See  page  5. 
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FLUfTT,  AVSTnr,  M.  J>., 

Prof,  of  tUPrinnpUt  and  Practice  of  Mei,  and  ofCUn.M§A.in  Btttmm§  HotpUal  M&dieml  OatUg*,  JT.  T. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Prinoiples  and  Practioe  of  Medicine.    Ded^fned  fcr 

the  use  of  Students  and  Practitionera  of  Medicine.  Fifth  edition,  entirelj  rewritten  and 
much  improved.  In  one  large  and  dosely-printed  octavo  volume  of  1150  pag«B.  Clotli, 
$5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Kuasiay  raised  bands,  97. 

We  oannot  conclude  this  notice  without  express- 
ing our  admiration  for  this  Tolume,  which  is  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine : 
and  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  taken  altogether,  it 
exhibits  a  fiiller  and  wider  acquaintance  with  re- 
cent pathological  inquiry  than  any  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  its  author  to  be  possessed  of  the  rare 
faculties  of  dear  exposition,  Ihoughtfdl  discrimi- 
nation and  sound  Judgment— Itonoon  Lancet,  July 
S3,  188L 

In  a  word,  we  do  not  know  of  any  similar  work 
which  is  at  once  so  elaborate  and  so  concise,  sofUll 
and  yet  so  accurate,  or  which  In  eyery  put  leaves 
upon  the  mind  the  Impression  of  its  being  the  pro- 
duct of  an  author  richly  stored  with  the  fruits  of 
clinical  obsenration,  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  oon- 
Teyin|(  them  clearly  and  attractively  to  others.— 
Amenean  Journal  ojMedieal  SeUnee$,  April,  1881. 

Flint's  Treatise  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
hospital  phsrsician,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  mas- 
terly descriptions  of  disease.  It  is  a  work  on  clin- 
ical medicine  embodying  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  It  has  been  carefUUy  brought  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  additions  and  iJterations  have 
been  so  great  that  it  is  virtually  a  new  work,  and 


not  merely  a  new  edition.  In  making  these  alisr» 
tions,  Flint  openly  confesses  that  he  has  not  b««a 
too  careful  to  maintain  a  character  for  consistency, 
but  has  endeavored  to  give  his  reader  his  mort 
matured,  and,  as  he  believes,  more  trnthftil  viewL 
careless  of  any  discrepancy  between  them  sad 
those  he  formerly  advancedL  Flint  is  right;  only 
in  this  way  coald  he  produce  »  work  worlay  of  be> 
ing  looked  upon  as  a  standard. — BiinbmrgkMtdieti 
Journal,  June,  1882. 

This  work  is  so  widely  known  and  aecepied  m 
the  best  American  text-book  of  the  praraice  of 
medicine  that  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  Is 
give  this,  the  fifth  edition^  anything  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  But  even  the  most  corsoiy  exami- 
nation shows  that  it  is,  practically,  moch  mors 
than  a  revised  edition :  it  la,  in  UcL  rather  a  new 
work  throughout  This  treatise  will  undoubtedly 
continue  tohold  the  first  place  in  the  estimatioa 
of  American  physicians  and  stodenta.  No  one  at 
our  medical  writers  approaches  ProliMSor  Flint  li 
clearness  of  diction,  breadth  of  view,  and,  what  ws 
regard  of  transcendent  importance,  rational  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  remedial  i^^nte.  It  is  that' 
oughly  pracUeal,  tiierefore  pre-eminently  thtibook 
for  American  readers.—^  Louii  CUn.  Btc^  Har.  *aL 


HAMTSHOBNE,  MEITRT,  M,  J>., 

Late  ProfeeaoT  qf  Hygiene  tn  the  Univertity  (ff  Penntylwmia. 

Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Fraotioe  of  Medicine.    A  Handv  book 

for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  669  pages,  with  144  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.75 ;  half 
bound,  $3.00.    Just  ready. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  it  up  to  the  modem  standpoint,  for 
as  we  turn  over  its  pages  we  find  many  subjects 
introduced  which  have  only  lately  been  brought 
before  the  profession.  Certainly  amongst  books  of 
its  class  it  deserves  and  has  obtained  a  good  posi- 
tion. On  the  whole  it  is  a  carefUl  and  conscien- 
tious piece  of  work,  and  may  be  oommendedw— 
London  Lancet,  June  24, 1882. 

Within  the  compass  of  600  pages  it  treats  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  general 


symptomatology,  and  physical  diagnosis  (mcluding 
lai7ngoscope,opnthaimoscope,  etc),  general  ther- 
weutics.  nosology,  and  special  pathology  and  prac- 
tice. With  such  a  wide  range,  condensation  is,  of 
eourse,  a  necessity :  but  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  make  up  for  this  by  copious  references  to  original 


papers,  etc  We  cannot  but  admit  thai  there  ii  a 
wonderftil  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
work,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  the! 
we  have  seen.— Glosgois  Medical  Joumal,Vaf.  1881 

An  indispensable  book.  No  work  ever  exhibitsd 
a  better  average  of  actual  practical  treatment  than 
this  one;  and  probiU>ly  nc^  one  writer  in  our  dqr 
had  a  better  opportuni^  than  Dr.  Hartshorns  for 
condensing  all  the  views  of  eminent  practitionen 
into  a  12mc  The  numerous  illustrations  will  be 
very  nsefiil  to  students  especially.  These  essen- 
tials, as  the  name  suggests,  are  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  text-books  of  Flint  and  Bartholov, 
but  they  are  tiie  most  valuable  in  affording  ths 
means  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  liteiatura  of  iiiy 
disease,  and  the  most  valuable  treatment — Ckieag§ 
Medieal  Journal  and  JSxaminer,  April*  1882. 


WOOJDBVJRT,  FBANK,  M.  J>., 

Phyeieian  to  the  Qerman  Ho^tal,  PkOadelphias  laU  Chi^AttUtant  to  the  Medical  Cli^^  J^m^ 

eon  College  UoepiteU,  etc 

A  Handbook  of  the  Prinoiples  and  Practioe  of  Medicine.    For  the  nst 

of  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  rojral  12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.  Inprtm, 

BBISTOWE,  JOHN  STEM,  M.  J).,  ~F.  It.  C.  JP., 

Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  8L  Thomai  MoepitaL 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Seoood  American  editioii,  rerttsd 
by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  James  H.  Hutchinbok,  M.D.,  physician  to  ths 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octayo  volume  of  1085  psges.  with  illustzationi. 
aoth,  15.00 ;  leather,  (6.00;  very  handsome  half  Buasia,  raised  bui£,  $6.50. 

The  second  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  like 
the  first,  has  received  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son's annotations,  by  which  the  phases  of  disease 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  country  are  indicated, 
and  thus  a  treatise  which  was  intended  for  British 
practitioners  and  students  is  made  more  practic^ly 
useful  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  see  no  reason 
to  modify  the  high  opinion  previously  expressed 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Bristowe's  work,  except  oy  add- 
ing oar  appreciation  of  the  carefUl  labors  of  the 
author  in  iollowini 
sofenee.— Bofton 
18M. 


luK  the  latest  growth  of  medical 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Fsb. 


faithfhlly  given  pathology  of  abnormal  prooemssi 
have  seldom  been  surpassed.  He  embraces  many 
diseases  not  usually  ccoaidered  to  belong  to  tiieoiy 
and  practice,  as  skin  diseases,  sjyphilis  and  inaanlfy, 
but  they  will  not  be  objected  to  by  readers,  as  he  hss 
studied  them  conscientiously  and  drawn  finom  the 
Ufe.~Jlfsdiea<  and  Surgical  Beporttr,  Dee.  90^  VSt%* 

The  reader  will  find  every  eoooelvable  sul^^ 
connected  with  the  practioe  of  medtoine  sbly  pre- 
sented, in  a  style  at  onoe  dear,  intareatlBg  and 
concise.    The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hotehlnsoa 


are  appropriate  and  practioal,  and  grsatty  add  to 
His  aoeurtey  In  ttia  poitn2L\nx«  ^  dVanusb,  Ua  Uta  oaenilnese  to  American  readen.— ihdms  Mait 
care  in  stating  subUe  poVnis  ot  ^i^acnnaNa^wna  \2ba\  ieoX  Qgndddir^jVoQl  JoMrNoL^Vaxcih^mo. 
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SBYNOLDS,  J.  RUSSELL,  M,  J>., 

Pn^tmor  of  ths  PHne^tUt  amd  Fraetif  ofMMeuu  in  Unio^rgUy  CblUgt,  London. 

A  System  of  Medicine.    With  notes  and  additions  by  Hekbt  Hart8Horn]|[^ 
A«  H^  M.  D^  late  Profeesor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  three  lai^ 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  8056  double-oolumned  pages,  with  317  illostra- 
tions.    Price  per  volum^  doth.  $5.00 :  sheep,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  bands, 
16.50.    Per  set,  doth,  |15;  sheep,  $18;  half  Bussia,  $19.50.    Sold  <m/y  6y  9ttb9enpUon. 
VoLUXB  L    Cbntains  General  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
VoLTTME  n.    Contains  Diseases  of  Bebfiratory  and  CiRcnLATORY  Systems. 
Volttme  m.    Contains  Diseases  of  the  DxoEBnvi^  BLooD-GukimuuLR,  Urinary,  Bb- 
FRODUCTivE  and  Cutaneous  Systems. 

Beynolds^  System  of  Medigini^  recently  completed,  has  acq|aired,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  volume,  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  whidi 
modem  British  medidne  is  presented  in  its  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  This  could 
scarce  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  oollabovation  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  the  profession,  each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded 
as  Its  highest  autnority — as,  for  instance,  diseases  of  the  bladder  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
malposition  of  the  uterus  by  Graily  Hewitt,  insanity  by  Henry  Maudsley,  consumption  bj 
J.  Hughes  Bennet,  diseases  of  the  spine  bpr  Charles  Bland  Badclifl^  pericarditis  by  Francis 
Sibson,  alcoholism  by  Francis  £.  Anstie,  renal  afiections  by  William  Boberts,  asthma 
b^  Hyde  Salter,  cerebral  afiections  b^  H.  Charlton  Bastian^  gout  and  rheumatism  by  Alfred 
Beuring  Garrod^  constitutional  ijrphilisbv  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  diseases  of  the  stomach  bv 
Wilson  Fox,  diseases  of  the  skm  bv  Balmanno  Squire,  afiections  of  the  larynx  by  MoreU 
Mackenzie,  diseases  of  the  rectum  oy  Blizard  Curling,  diabetes  by  Lauder  Brunton,  intee- 
tinal  diseases  bv  John  SyerBristowe,catale^y  and  somnambulism  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers, apoplexy  by  J.  Hu^hlingsJackson,  angina  pectoris  bv  Professor  Gairdner,  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  et(L,  etc  All  the  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men,  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  this  monument  of  medical 
science.  That  a  work  conceived  in  such  a  spirit  and  carried  out  under  such  auspices 
shouldprove  an  indispensable  treasury  of  &cts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the 
practitioner,  was  inevitable;  and  the  success  whicn  ithasemoyed  in  England,  and  the 
reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  sealed  it  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  two  preeminently  practical  nations. 

Its  large  size  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  practitionen  in 
this  country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which 
shall  render  it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  under- 
taken. The  five  volumes  and  five  thousand  pages  of  the  original  have,  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  type  and  double  columns,  been  compressed  into  three  volumes  of  over  three 
thousand  pages,  clearly  and  handsomely  printed,  and  oflfered  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  presented  to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  is  the  American  edition  more  convenient  and  lower  priced  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  it  is  also  better  and  more  complete.  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  a  portion  of  the  work,  additions  were  reouired  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  science.  Some  diseases,  also,  which  are  oomparativdy  unimportant  in  England, 
require  more  elaborate  treatment  to  adiapt  the  articles  aevoted  to  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
American  phvsician ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country 
difiers  from  that  adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken 
by  Henry  Hartbhorne,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  endeavored  to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the 
American  physician  as  it  has  proved  to  be  to  his  English  brethren.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations has  also  been  largely  increased,  and  no  efibrt  spared  to  render  the  typographical 
execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 

There  \a  do  medical  work  which  we  have  in 
times  past  more  freqaently  and  Ailly  consulted 
when  perplexed  hy  doubts  as  to  treatment,  or  by 
having  unusual  or  apparently  inexplicable  symp- 


toms  presented  to  us,  than  *^  Reynolds*  Bystero  of 
Medicine.**  It  contains  Just  that  kind  of  Informa- 
tion which  the  busy  practitioner  frequently  finds 
himself  in  need  of.  In  order  that  any  deficiencies 
may  be  supplied,  the  publishers  hare  committed 
^e  preparation  of  the  book  for  the  press  to  Dr. 
Henry  Hartshome.  whose  Judicious  notes  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Tolume  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  thoroughness  of  the  rerision  to  which 
he  has  subjected  it — American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical SeUmeee,  Jan.  1880.  


Certainly  no  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  Enslish-reading  profSi^ 
sion  which  treats  of  so  many  oiseases  in  a  manner 
so  concise  and  thorough,  and  withal  so  locid  and 
trustworthy.  In  that  branch  of  medicine  In  whioh 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are  mainly  in- 
terested, vis.,  the  practical  part,  therapeutics.  Key- 
nolds,  without  intending  any  invidious  comnarleon, 
stands  pre-eminent  The  therapeutics  of  tne  Eng» 
lish  correspond  more  closely  than  those  of  any 
other  counnry  with  those  of  this  conntiy,  and  ^e 
American  editor  of  Reynolds*  has  brought  this 
branch  up  to  the  most  advanced  American  stsiid- 
nrd.'^Mithigan  Medical  Newe^  Feb.  15, 188a 


WATSOJr,  THOMAS,  M.  J>., 

Late  PhyeicMn  in  Ordinary  to  the  (^ueen, 

Leotores  on  the  Prinoiples  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Delivered  at  King's 
Colleg;e,  London.  A  new  American  from  the  fifth  Englinh  edition,  revised  and  enlaised. 
Edit^  with  additions,  and  190  illustrations,  by  Henby  Habtshobke,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  late 
ProfeBsor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  large  and  hanasomeoctaivo 
volnmei^  containii^  1840  pages.    Cloth,  |9.00 ;  leather,  $11.00. 
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FOTHEBGILL,  J.  M. 

AuL  Phy$,  to  ike  Wett  Land,  Bbtp 


Aut  Phy$,  to  the  Weit  Land,  ffotp^  AaaL  Phjft.  to  tko  CitffqfLond,  Hotp^  •U, 

The  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment :  Or.  The  Piindples  of  Th«n- 
t^eatics.  Second  edition,  reyised  and  enlarffed.  In  one  yeirnanoBoine  octavo  vcdmne  of  651 
pages.    Cloth,  $4.00 ;  very  handsome  half  BusBia,  raised  Dands,  $5.50. 

A  book  which  can  give  eorrectlT  aod  interest- 
ingly, S8  well  as  Bolentificatly,  the  method  of 
prescribing  and  the  rationale  of  the  best  thera- 
peutics in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  manifestly 
Ju8t  the  worlc  which  each  physician  desires.  It  is 
not  extravagant  eulogy  to  say  that  the  physioian 
will  find  in  tnisworkofFotherglll  the  guide  which 
he  seeks  for  his  therapeutics;  for  not  only  is  the 
treatment  which  he  seeks  already  indicated  herein, 
but  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  is  as  clearly  ex- 
plained.— Oat/toTxTs  Med.  Joum,^  Sept  1880. 

The  author  merits  the  thanks  of  every  well-edu- 
cated physician  for  his  eflbrts  toward  rraonalising 
the  treatment  of  diseases  upon  the  scientific  basis 
of  physiology.    Every  chapter,  every  line,  has  the 


Impress  of  a  master-hand;  and  while  the  work  is 
thoroughly  scientific  in  eveiry  particular,  it  preeents 
to  the  Uioughtftil  reader  all  the  charms  and  beso- 
ties  of  a  well-written  noveL  No  phyaidan  ess 
well  aflbrd  to  be  without  this  valuble  work,  for  its 
originality  makes  it  fill  a  niohe  in  medical  litera> 
ture  hitherto  vacant — NaakvilU  Joum,  of  Med.  aid 
Swrg,,  Oct  1880. 

The  Junior  members  of  the  profession  will  find 
it  a  work  that  should  not  onlr  be  read  but  csrs- 
fuUy  studied.  It  will  assist  them  in  the  propar 
selection  and  combination  of  then4>eutieal  ageoli 
best  adapted  to  each  case  and  condition,  and 


enable  them  to  prescribe  Intelligeotly  and 
faUy.^St  Louit  Courier  ofM«d&ne,  Nov.  IMQi 


FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Medicine.  A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  IMagnoais  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases.  Designed  for  Students  imd  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  one  laige  and  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  799  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50 ;  half  Bossia,  $6.00. 

It  is  here  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  great  of  advanced  medicine  in  this  country  as  that  ol 
clinician  are  displayed.  He  has  given  us  a  store-  the  author  of  two  works  of  great  merit  on  spedal 
house  of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  for  the  stu-    subjects,  and  c/t  numerous  papers  exhibiting  maefa 


dent,  convenient  for  the  practitioner,  the  result  of 
a  Ions  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  col- 
lectea  by  an  energy  as  vigilant  and  systematic  as 
untiring,  and  weighed  by  a  Judgment  no  less  clear 
than  his  observation  is  dose.— ilrcMvM  ofMedieintt 
Dec.  1879. 


originality  and  extensive'  research.— TAs  DrMm 
Journal,  Dea  1870. 

The  great  object  is  to  place  before  the  resdsr 
the  latest  observations  and  experience  in  diasootii 
and  treatment  Such  a  work  is  especially  vaJosbls 
to  students.  It  is  complete  in  its  special  dealgD, 
To  give  an  adequate  and  usefiil  conspectus  of  the  and  yet  so  condensed  that  they  can  by  its  aid  keep 
extensive  field  of  modern  clinical  medicine  is  a  task  up  with  the  lectures  on  practioe  without  Beglect> 
of  no  ordinary  diflScuI^  but  to  accomplish  this  con-  ing  other  branches.  It  will  not  escape  the  noties 
sistently  with  brevity  and  clearness,  the  diflerent  of  the  practitioner  that  such  a  work  is  most  vsls* 
subjects  and  their  several  parts  receiving  the  able  in  cullina  points  in  diagnosis  and  treatmeol 
attention  which,  relatively  to  their  imporumce,  in  the  intervals  between  the  daily  rounds  of  vi«Ha, 
medical  opinion  claims  for  them,  is  still  more  difll-  since  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  refresh  hi9  memory 
cult  This  task,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  has  been  or  learn  the  latest  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
executed  with  more  than  partial  success  by  Dr.  diseases  which  demand  his  instant  attention.— 
Flint,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  students    Gneinnati  Lancet  and  CUnie,  Oct  8S,  UTO. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Essays  on  Conservative  Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics.  In  one  very  hand- 
•ome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1.38. 


FINZATSON,  JAMES,  M.  J>., 

Phyidan  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  OUugow  Wettem  Ii^tmutry^  etc 

Clinical  Diagnosis.    A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    In 
one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  546  pages,  with  85  illustrationa.    Cloth,  $2.63. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  one— clear,  concise, 


eoavenient,  practical.  It  is  replete  with  the  very 
knowledge  the  student  needs  when  he  quits  the 
lecture-room  and  the  laboratory  for  the  ward  and 
sick-room,  and  does  not  lack  in  information  that 
will  meet  tlie  wants  of  experienced  and  older  men. 
^Phila.  Mod.  Timee,  Jan  i  1879. 

This  is  one  of  the  really  useftil  books.    It  is  at- 


tractive from  prefbce  to  the  final  page,  and  oog^ 
to  be  given  a  place  on  every  oflBce  table,  because  it 
contains  in  a  condensed  form  all  that  is  vduabia 
in  semeiology  and  diagnoetios  to  be  found  hi 
bulkier  volumM:  and  because  of  its  arransenesl 
and  complete  index  it  is  unnsnallj  convenient  for 
quick  reference  in  any  emergency  that  may  come 
upon  the  busy  practitioner.— iV.  CL  Jtfat  ^pem., 
Jan.  1879. 


FBNWICK,  SAMUEL,  M.  J>., 

Aeeietant  Physician  to  the  London  HbtpitaL 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis.  From  the  third  revised  and 
enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  328  pages,  with 
87  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

TANNEB,  THOMAS~HAWKES,  J^l>. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Fhvsical  Diagnosis.  Third  Americsn 
from  the  second  London  edition.  Revised  and  enlai^ed  by  Tii^uby  Fox,  M.  D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  I&)8pital,  London,  etc  In  one  small 
12mo.  volume  of  362  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50. 


8TUROB8*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BTUDY 
OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to 
the  Investigation  of  Disease.    In  one  handsome 


IMPORTANT  DISEASES;  being  a  coOeotiOQ  of 
the  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical 
Ward  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago.    Edited  by 
18mo.  volume  of  131  nsaes.   CVot\^W..^9&.  V  Tvlkyv.  R.  Duvis^  M.  I>.  Seoond  edltSoa.    laea 

DAVIS*  CLINICAL.  LTOIlTBiEa  O^  \KBAa\3^\  xQ^^StsnKk.^t^Mm^  ^W  ^VUQi^  Ociiai^iLn. 
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BABTHOLOW,  ROBERTS,  A.  M.,  M,  !>.,  iX.  !>., 

Prof,  of  Materia  Mediea  and  General  Therapeutiet  in  the  J^er$on  Med,  OolL  of  Phila.^  etc 

A  Fraotioal  Treatise  on  the  Applicationa  of  Eleetrioity  to  Medioine 

and  Surgery.    Second  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  292  pages,  with 
109  illustrations.    Qoth,  12.50.    Just  ready, 

FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  the  present  edition  I  have  made  many  additions  and  improvements  to  render  the 
work  more  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  In  response  to  what  seems  to  me  an 
increasing  desire  for  scientific  treatment,  I  have  developed  more  fully  the  modem  methods 
of  ascertaining  and  expressing  current  strength,  tension,  resistance,  etc.  I  have  also  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  polar  method,  and  into  the  action  and  uses  of  the  magnet.  Thus 
improved,  I  hope  that  the  new  edition  will  continue  to  ei\}oy  the  favor  so  largely 
bestowed  on  the  first. 


The  second  edition  of  this  work  following  no 
■oon  upon  the  first  would  in  itself  appear  to  be  a 
■ttfflcient  announcement;  neTertheleisa,  the  text 
has  been  so  considerably  revised  and  condensed, 
and  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  mat- 
ter, that  we  cannot Iftil  to  recognise  a  yant  improve- 
ment upon  the  former  work.  The  author  has  pre- 
pared his  work  for  students  and  practitioners— for 
those  who  have  never  acauaintea  themselves  with 
the  subject,  or,  having  aone  so,  find  that  after  a 
time  their  knowledge  needs  refreshing.  We  think 
he  has  accomplished  this  object  The  book  is  not 
too  voluminous,  but  is  thoroughly  practical,  sim- 
ple, complete  and  comprehensible.  It  is,  more- 
over, replete  with  numerous  illustrations  of  instru- 
ments, appliances,  etc,  is  printed  on  fine  paper, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. — Medical  Meeord^ 
Nov.  IS,  1882. 

It  is,  fortunately,  not  such  an  interminable  trea- 
tise as  most  electro-therapeutists  like  to  write.  It 
is  not  burdened  with  a  needlessly  learned  termin- 
ology, and  is  written  more  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  physician  than  of  the  special  ist  The  second 


edition  has  been  considerably  increased  over  the 
first,  and  has  been  brought  up  to  the  most  recent 
advances  of  the  science.  It  can  in  every  way  be 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  read  a  lucid, 
manageable  monograph  on  this  form  of  therapeu- 
tics.—ifeci.  and  Surg.  JteporUr^  Nov.  4^  1882. 

A  most  excellent  work,  addressed  hy  a  practi- 
tioner to  his  fellow-practitioners,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  practical.  The  work  now  before  us 
has  the  exceptional  merit  of  clearly  pointing  out 
where  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  electricity 
must  come.  It  contains  all  and  everything  thM 
the  practitioner  needs  in  order  to  understand  in- 
telligently the  nature  and  laws  of  the  agent  he  is 
making  use  of,  and  for  its  proper  application  in 
practice.  In  a  condensed,  practical  form,  it  pre- 
sents to  the  physician  all  that  he  would  wish  to 
rememberafierperusingawhole  library  on  medical 
electricity,  including  the  results  of  tne  latest  in- 
yestisations.  It  is  the  book  for  the  practitioner, 
and  tne  necessity  for  a  second  edition  proves  that 
it  has  been  appreciated  by  the  profession. — Phyei- 
ei€M  and  Surgeon^  Dec.  1882. 


BICHABDSOX,  B.  TT.,  M.A.,  M.I>.^  LL.  JD.,  JP.JB.5.,  F.8.A. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyeieiantf  London. 
Preventive  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages.    In  press. 

The  immense  strides  taken  by  medical  science  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
have  had  no  more  conspicuous  field  of  progress  than  the  causation  of  disease.  Not  only 
has  this  led  to  marked  advance  in  therapeutics,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a  virtually  new 
department  of  medicine — the  prevention  of  disease — more  important,  perhaps,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results  than  even  the  investigation  of  curative  processes.  Yet  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  attempt  togaUier  into  a  systematic  and  intelligible  shape  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
acquired  on  tlus  most  interesting  subject  Fortunately,  the  task  has  been  at  last  under- 
taken by  a  writer  who  of  all  is  perhaps  best  qualified  for  its  performance,  and  the  result 
of  his  labors  can  hardly  fail  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  The 
plan  adopted  for  the  execution  of  his  novel  design  can  best  l>e  explained  in  his  own  words: 

"I  nave  nothing  to  say  in  this  volume  that  has  any  relation  to  the  cure  of  disease, 
but  I  base  it  nevertheless  on  the  curative  side  of  medical  learning.  In  other  words,  I 
trace  the  diseases  fk>m  their  actual  representation  as  they  exist  before  us,  in  their  natural 
promss  after  their  birth,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  back  to  their  origins,  and  try  to  seek  the 
conditions  out  of  which  they  spring.  Thereupon  I  endeavor  further  to  analyze  those 
conditions,  to  see  how  far  they  are  removable  and  how  far  they  are  avoidable." 


HABBR8HON,  8.  O.,  M.  D., 

Senior  Phyeieian  to  and  late  Lect,  on  Prineiplee  and  Practice  of  Med.  at  Guy's  Hoepital,  London, 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen;  Comprising  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  CEsophaffus,  Cecum,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Second 
American  from  third  enlarsed  and  revisea  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  554  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  ^.50. 

This  ralnable  treatise  will  be  found  a  cyclopepdia 
of  information,  syRtematieally  arranged,  on  all  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  tract  from  the  mouth  to 
the  rectum.  A  &ir  proportion  of  each  chapter  is 
doToted  to  symptoms,  patholocy  and  theri^>eutics. 
The  present  edition  is  fuller  than  former  ones  in 
many  particulars,  and  has  been  thoroughly  rerlsed 
and  amended  by  the  author.  Several  new  chaptorH 
have  been  added,  bringing  the  woric  fiilly  up  to 


the  times,  and  making  it  a  Tolume  of  interest  to 
the  practitioner  in  every  field  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Perverted  nutrition  is  in  some  form 
associated  with  all  diseases  we  have  to  combat, 
and  we  need  all  the  lisht  that  can  be  obtained  on 
a  subject  so  broad  ana  general.  Dr.  Habershon*s 
work  is  one  that  every  practitioner  should  read 
and  study  for  himself.— -Y.  F.  Medical  Journal, 
April,  1679. 


A  OSNTURT  OF  ARfBRIGAN  ITBDICINB,  1776—1876.    By  Drs.  E.  H.  Clabkk,  H.  J* 

BiOKLOw,  8.  D.  Oboss,  T.  O.  Thomas,  and  J.  8.  Bilumos.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  370  pages.    Cloth,  $2.26. 


BARLOW*S  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  addiUons  by  D.  F.  Comdu, 
M.  D.    1  rol  8ro.f  pp.  603.    Cloth,  ^50. 

TODDV  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 


ACUTE  DISEASES.    In  one  oetavo  volume  of 
820  pages.    aoth,|S.fiO. 


18       Bkhkt  0.  Lza's  Son  A  Co.'b  Pdblioatiomb— Throat, 
BMILER,  CJLBL,  M.  J>., 

Xaedmr  (M  ZarynpiMBifiy  In  U«  tWiwiHy  qf  J— ii|lii»i(a. 

A  Handbook  of  IMagnoBli  uid  Trsktment  of  DtoeaoaB  of  the  nmt^ 
ITofle  and  ZTaso-Fhaiynx.  Beoond  edition.  In  one  luutdaaaie  rojal  l&ia  tel^H 
of  2M  pages,  with  77  iUiutrationa.    Cloth,  $1.75.    Jvil  rtadj/. 

BROWNE,  LENHrOX,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin., 

Bbuot  aargmn  to  Ota  Cmtrai  Umion  Throat  and  Sar  Hotpttal,  tU. 
The  Throat  and  its  Diseases.     Becond  American  from  the  leooiid  Ei^liA  «A- 
tiaa,  thotouKht^  revifKil.    With  100  typical  illaatrBtloiu  in  colon  and  60  wood  edgiatiim 
dengned  and  executed  hj  the  Aothoi.     In  one  Terj  luuidsome  imperial  octavo  Totamti 
■facmt  S60  pages.    JVgxtrinj.    

WLINT,  AUSTZy,  M,  J>., 

Pntfam-  qfOtPriiK^iltt  and  Aw(ie«  qf  JfaUelM  n  BtOen*  Ha^ttiA  XiSkat  OaOtf,  Jf.  T. 

A  Manual  of  Anaonltation  and  Feroiualon;  Of  the  FhTsical  Diagnoriirf 
DiMwea  of  the  Longs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thonudo  Aneurim.  Third  editioo.  In  one  hn^ 
nme  lojral  12mo.  Tolume  of  240  pages.    CloUi,  (1.63.    Jiut  rtady. 

Thin  priflli'al  and  ]u«tlv  nopiilnr  manual  la  con-  r«li(«  (a  Mrtaln  phytleal  uuuillUuiu,  md  AM 

TaDioQlly  diviilpil  iiico  eigiiC  uliaptcrn,  *nit  the  dune  »<ii'ly  oi  (lis  phyiilca]  cbnilili'jn^  in  hollt 

MudBut  U  gnuluslly  led  up  ftcm  ■  E<tii(iial  cun-  add  d^rnaa  la  a  tins  q-un  ron  at  menu  Id  InU 

■Mermtlon  of  phyiical  algna  In  hc»]ih  aiidrHieue  disimonla    uid    treatiUDiit — T^    Jfidicai   Stm, 


tgrBkBowlw^softheBaphyalcUatgni.    Aitnhii  ThUcanvMilent  hudbook  hu  prorwi  rmta- 

opureMof  prujUool  iOBtraotlon-Mln  OilB  book  cBpiablo  to  the  rrofewion,  Md  11  mprit*  IM  |«o. 

tha  ■uthor'a  plan  IM  lo  ntppUtf  the  aubjeot  bb  i^ny.    Dr.  Flint  itrlMB  deuir  Bnd  teltt  bII  lUta 

maahM  pnaalble:  laconnlder  (ha  dlillDRulBlilng  of  real  irnportaiica  on  hii  (ubjci!!.    The  imtml 

ahBTBOlenalifaof  didbrent  phyBioal  aiina  b8  de-  odilion  h»«b«Bn  carefully  revlKd  by  hlit,  and  t« 

termlDed  by  aaalyrlH,  and  aa  bawd  piutluularly  on  been  broiuht  up  to  tbs  [ateat  adranc**  o[  itia*. 

the  Tariatlonaln  the  InMDBlty.pltob  andoualUy  nostloart.    11  wfll  no  doubt  eobtiiiue  to  beapn- 

of  aouDdf;  to  imoreaa  llio  facia  opoo  the  afudant  riatedbTthealudiauapubUa.— Jf«iioili«ifiaT»rf 

and  reader  that  the  Blgalflcaace  of  nhyaleal  eisne  Hrpnrl'i,  Mtj  M,  1813. 

By  the  Same  AnOior. 

Ptayaloal  Exploratloa  of  the  Iionga  br  Ueana  of  Ansonltatlon  and 
Perotusioil.  Tliree  lecturw  deliTered  before  the  Philadelphia  Coun^  UodicalSode^, 
1S82-8S.    In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  Tolume  of  63  pagea.    Cloth,  $1.00.    JutI  naif. 

By  the  Bama  Author. 
A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  the  FhysloaL  Sxploration  of  the  Chest  and 
Oie  DiMnoeiB  of  Dlseasea  Affbotlns  the  Bespiratory  Organs.    Seoood  id 

teriaed  edition.    InonehsndtomeoctaTOTolanieof  691  pages.    Cloth,  tiM. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
Kithlsls :  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Eticdogy,  Symptomatlo  Brente  and 
Oomplioations,  Fatality  and  Frontoeis,  Treatment  and  Fhysioal  Diag- 
nosis :  In  a  series  of  Clinical  BUidies.    in  one  handiotne  octavo  volume  of  443  ffa, 

Cbth,  $8.50.  

By  the  Same  Author. 
A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  the  Dtunoais,  Pathology  and  Treatment  af 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.    Second  reriBedMid  enlMged editioiL    In  one  odavo  voIdm 
«f  550  pages,  with  a  pUle.    Cloth,  fi- 

GROSS,  8.  X>.,  M.J).,  LL.D.,  1>.C.X.  Oroft.,  XZ.1>.  Oustak 

A  Fraotical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  In  the  A 

•etavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  69  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.7S. 


AIB-PABBAQES.  Tbelr  PstholDgy,  Pbynlcal  Dl- 
agnmla,  BymptomB  and  Traatment.  From  the 
■eooud  and  revtMd  EdbIIbIi  edJUon.  la  ooa 
•otsTO  Tolums  of  4TS  pagBB.    aaUi,Ci.a). 

■LASB  OM  DIPHTHEBIAi  Ita  Datare  and  Trsst- 
■iMDt,wllhBnaooo«uitotUie  11181017  of  Ita  Pr«- 
valaBeelnTariaUBCountrtas.B«coDdsndreTtsed 
•dllioa.   tBoaeUmo.iaL,pp.lN.   Ck)th,Sl.ai. 

TILLIAH3  ON  FULMOHABT  CONSIHIFTION  ; 
lU  Katui«,  Varieties  and  TtmMmdL  With  an 
analyala  of  one  (houaand  cbbbb  to  •xempIUr  ita 
■" — "~T.  InonaSvchvaLoraOS  pF^  dotMBJO. 


LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUHOKIA.    1  vol  >TO.  ef  4M 
p«ltes>    Cloth,  ^io. 

WAL8HE  OH  THK  DUKASEB  07  THE  HEART 

AND  GEEAT  VEaBEia.   thViA  KnwAoaa,  «&V        ..- _^^ ^  -r  1=- - 

(too.    In  iTol-Sio, ».«'».    CWfc,^J».  \    »™«w*a!ti^Oijiii«iJW«ft.v»-  Oi*^!,**-!*. 


BTOEBS'  LECnlRES  ON  7EVER.  Edllad  ^ 
John  Wllllvn  Uoora,  H.  D.,  r.  R.  Q.  C  P.  la 
oneoDtaTOToIumeofUOii^ea.    Clat£,tLaa, 

A  TREATISE  ON  FETEB.  By  Hiibbbi  1>.  Ltm^ 
S.  C  a    Inaasan.ToLoftMpp.  taotUlta- 

LECTURES  ON  THE  UTUUT  07  7EVXR.  By 
A.  Hddsob,  H.  D.,  H.  R.  I.  A.  la  OM  aeW* 
vdume  of  SUS  pa^ea.    C]oUk,aUO. 

LA  BOCHB  OH  TELLOW  FEVER,  ootuldarsd  ta 
Ita  HlstoriesL  Patholoflcal,  Etloloflsal  h4 
Thanpautlcal  Helationa.  In  twolamsadbaDd. 
BomB  ootaio  valumet  of  ItS(  pp.    Cloth,  fl JO. 

PAVTS  TREATISE  OK  THE  FUNCTION  OF  Dl- 
OESTIONi  Ita  DiwudBn  and  tfa^r  Tmalimaf 
From  thBBaoond  IiOodMiedltlon.  laoDsscts** 
Tcdums  of  m  pacea.    Clotli,^jnL 

CBAHBSB8-  UAHOALOFDIET  JUfDBBaiMBI 


Henbt  G.  Lba'b  Son  &  Co.'s  Pcblications — Nervous  Dls.>  etc.      19 
HAMTLTON,  AJJjAIf  MeLAITE,  M,  J)., 

Attending  Phytieian  at  t?M  Hotpitalfor  EpiUptieM  and  Pttraljftie$,  BUuhoMt  liUmd,  N.  F.,  and  ai 
th*  Out-hitienU*  l>epartineHi  of  the  New  York  HospiUd, 

Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment  Second  edition^  thorou^hlj 
refvised  and  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $4. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  aecond  edition  of  so  use-  The  aathor's  aim  is  to  write  atreatise  on  Nerrons 

ta\  a  work  as  this,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  sac-  IMteases  which  is  both  concise  and  practical,  while 

oeeded  in  condensing  into  convenient  limits  the  it  is.  at  the  same  time,  safflciently  comprehensire. 

most  important  of  the  recent  developments  in  re-  We  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  liMSt 

gard  to  diseases  of  the  nenrous  system.    Of  recent  that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success, 

years  nervous  pathology  has  attained  to  such  im-  The  various  diseases  have  been  well  described, 

portance  as  to  necessitate  very  carefiil  description  the  directions  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 

m  special  works,  and  among  these  this  volume  nosis  are  very  clear,  and  the  hints  in  treatment 

must  takeahigh  place.  This  volume  ison  the  whole  are  plain,  practical  and  sound.  Such  abook  should 

excellent,  ana  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  plagiarism  be  considered  a  necessity  in  every  medical  library, 

which  we  have  unfortunately  seen  too  much  of  in  as  tho  ailments  described  are  among  the  moat 

certain  recent  English  works  on  nervous  diseases,  common  that  come  under  observation  in  the  every* 

'^Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  May,  1882.  day  work  of  the  general  phvsician.  To  him.  there- 

When  the  flrstedltlon  of  this  good  book  appeared  '^»^  ^•^I^^^^S^  **  TiIt  ^}?!u?^  *  *°  T?*»  ^J 

we  gave  it  our  emphaUo  encfiSement  Sdthe  ^^^P  ft^^^®'  »«<*  J»y  £»^  •^^  *i'*'iK.*^SM*'^ 

nraMnt  edition  enhances  our  aoDreciit7on^^  the  **  ^*  ^'  *»*■  purpose  the  best  work  of  the  kind  now 

CSk  wd  ite  iutho?  wTsSi^'tSSe  to^^^^  available-fenoda  Jour.  Med.  Sciencu,  April,  188& 

olinical  neurology.     One  of  the  best  and  most  This  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 

eritical  of  English  neurological  Journals,  JBratn,  has  general  practitioner,  for  whom  it  seems  to  have 

oharacterised  this  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  been  especially  written.    It  is  a  thoroughly  prao- 

any  language,  which  is  a  handsome  endorsement  tical  book,  the  carefiil  study  of  which  will  render 

firom  an  exalted  source.  The  Improvements  in  the  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  aflrections  the  more  easy, 

new  edition,  and  the  additions  to  it,  will  iustilV  its  and  their  treatment  more  sucoessftil.   The  book  Is 

purchase  even  by  those  who  possess  the  old.—  very  nsefiil  as  a  reference  work  to  the  busy  prao- 

Alienitt  and  Neurologitt^  April,  1882.  titioner,  to  whom  we  t»n  recommend  H.^Medieal 

The  book  is  made  up  of  plain  and  practical  de-  *^  aurffieal  Reporter,  Jan.  21, 1882. 

•eriptions  of  the  chief  disorders  of  Ihe  nervous  The  most  valuable,  for  the  general  purposes  of 

system,  vrith  interesting  discussions  of  pathological  the  student  and  practitioner,  of  the  host  that  has 

points  and  very  sensible  views  as  to  treatment  recently  been  puDliahed  in  the  same  field  of  pro* 

It  is  a  book  which  the  general  practitioner  will  fessional  literature.--^dfn«r.  iVactt<Mm«r,Bfay,188ii 
find  of  great  value.~i\r.  Y.Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1882. 

MITCHELL,  8.  WJEIB,  M.  J>., 

Phpeieian  to  Orthopcedie  Hoepital  and  the  Ii^rmaryfbr  J)ieeatei  ef  As  JTsmoiM  S^tmn,  PMIo.,  sfe. 

Iieotores  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Especially  in  Women. 
Second  edition.    In  one  veiy  handsome  12ino.  volume  of  about  250  pages.    iVepartn^. 

The  life-long  devotion  of  the  Author  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  has  ren- 
dered it  eminenUy  desirable  that  the  results  of  his  labors  should  be  embodied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  experience  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  disease.  Many  of^ these  lectures  are  fresh  studies  of  hysterical  affections ;  others 
treat  of  the  modifications  his  views  have  undergone  in  regard  to  certain  forms  of  treatment ; 
while  throughout  the  whole  work  he  has  been  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  practical  leasonfl 
of  his  cases. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended  :— 


It  is  a  record  of  a  number  of  very  remarkable 
eases,  with  acute  analyses  and  discussions,  clinical, 
physiological  and  therapeutical.  It  is  a  book  to 
which  the  physician  meeting  with  a  new  hyster- 
ical experience,  or  in  doubt  whether  his  new  ex* 


perience  is  hysterical,  may  well  turn  with  a  wel- 
grounded  hope  of  flnains  a  parallelism ;  it  will  be 
a  new  experience,  indeed,  if^no  similar  one  is  hers 
recorded.— PAOo.  MeiHad  Tinue,  June  4^1881. 


JPLATFAIIt,  W.  8.,  M.  JD.,  F.  It.  C.  P. 

The  Systematio  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.   Id 

one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00.    Just  ready. 

The  book  is  well  worth  nerusal,  and  will  repi^ 
anyone  for  the  time  spent  in  its  carefiil  study,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  management  of  those  bStee  noira  of  the  physi- 
cian, nerve  prostration  and  hysteria.  Details  are 
given  of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  treatment. 


to  which  are  added  the  histories  of  a  number  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  method  and  its  resulte. 
An  appendix  contains  a  description  of  the  method 
of  performing  massage,  whicn  is  clear  and  fsoi^ 
cise.— iVei0  Orleam  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumalf 
May,  1883. 


TUKJE,  DJjnOEL  HACK,  M.  JD., 

JoM  Av:Ou]fr  of  The  Manual  of  Ptyekological  Medicine,  etc 

ninstrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  New  edition.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume.    Preparing. 

BLAJrDJPOBD,  G.  FIELDING,  M.  X>.,  JF.  B.  C.  J*., 

Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  School  ofSL  Oeorge^e  Bbtpital,  London. 

Insanity  and  its  Treatment :  Lectures  on  the  Treatment,  Medical  and  Legal,  of 
Inn&e  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  on  the  Con- 
inement  of  the  Insane,  hy  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.    In  one  verj  handsome  octavo  volume. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNCTIONAL    f  M.  D.    Second  American  edition.    In  one  hand- 
RSBVOUS  DIS0BDEB8,  Uy  C.  HAV»mLD  Jons,    |   some  octavo  volame  of  340  pages.    01oth,|8Jft. 
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J}.,  LL.  JO.f  JD.  C.  L.  Oxan.,  IsL.  B. 


GB088,  8.  J}., 
Cantab; 

Bmerittu  Profettor  of  Surgery  in  the  J^treon  Medieal  CbUege  <tf  PhUaddpkia, 
A  System  of  Surgery :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapentic  and  OpentiTc. 
Sixth  edition,  Rreatly  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Author  and  Sastcel  W. 
GB068,  A.  M-  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Sureery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Meoicul  College.  In  two  large  and  beautifully-printed  imperial  octavo  voluswi 
containing  2382  pages^  illustrated  by  1623  engravings.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  nind 
bands,  $15;  half  Kussia,  raised  bancis,  |16.    Jusi  ready. 


The  work  as  a  whole  needs  no  commendation. 
Many  years  ago  it  earned  for  itself  the  enviable  rep- 
atationof  the  leading  American  work  on  sureeiy, 
and  it  is  still  capable  of  maintaining  that  stanoard. 
The  reason  for  this  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
appreciated.  The  author  has  alwavs  been  calm 
and  Judicious  in  his  statementi*,  has  based  his  con- 
clusions on  much  study  and  personal  experience, 
has  been  able  to  srasp  his  subject  in  its  entiretv, 
and.  above  all,  has  conscientiously  adhered  to 
truth  and  fact,  weighing  the  evidence,  pro  and 
eon.  accordingly.  A  rx>nsiderable  amount  of  new 
mMerial  has  been  introduced,  and  altogether  the 
distinguished  author  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  placed  the  work  Ihlly  abreast  of  the 
state  of  onr  knowledge.— 3fed.  Record^  Nov.  18, 1882. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  comment  or 
criticism  or  the  book  before  us.  It  has  formerly 
been  noticed  more  tlian  once  in  oar  columns,  and  it 
is  enough  now  to  remark  that  the  present  edition 
Ailly  maintains  the  reputation  the  work  has  ac- 
quired. Thoagh  Professor  Gross*  book  is  the  ont> 
eome  of  his  college  lectures,  the  several  narts  have 
been  extended,  elaborated  and  amplified,  till  it 
has  become  a  complete  and  systematic  book  of 
reference  alike  for  the  student  and  the  practi- 
tioner.—7VU  London  Lancet^  Jan.  27, 1883. 


In  the  present  issue  he  has,  in  additJon  to  hit 
own  great  work,  called  to  his  aid  Prot  8.  W.  Gn«L 
Drs.  J.  8olis-Cohen.  George  C.  Harlan,  Charles  E 
Bamett>  William  Thomson,  Edward  C.  Benin, 
Kobert  Battey,  Lewis  H.  Bam,  Richard  J.  I>ni»> 
glison,  and  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  U.  8.  A.  Thi 
author  has  conscientiously  revised  eveiy  psgeof 


surgery 

during  the  pest  fifty  years. — dnemnati  Lanut  ni 
CUnif,  Nov.  11, 1882. 

We  regard  Gross*  System  of  Somry  not  only  « 
a  singularly  rich  storehouse  of  scientific  iii!hmk 
tion,  bat  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  litersiy  hl»> 
tory  of  surgery.  The  preeent  edition  has  reeetrel 
the  most  careml  revision  at  the  hands  d  the  cni. 
nent  author  himself,  assisted  in  various  inscsBfct 
by  able  specialists  in  various  branchee.  All  deput- 
ments  or  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  literatorf  of 
the  science  have  been  drawn  upon  v»r  their  moil 
recent  expressions.  The  late  advances  made  hi 
Bunrical  practice  have  been  eareftilly  noted,  ntdi 
as  the  recent  developinenta  of  Lisleriam  snd  the 
improTementa  in  gsmsscoloKieal  operaiioiis.  Is 
every  respect  the  work  relleota  lasting  credit  on 
American  medical  Uteratare^ — Medieat  amiSmfietl 
Beporter^  Nov.  11, 1882. 


ASHHUBST,  JOHN,  Jr,,  M.  JD., 

Prqfeseor  of  Clinieal  Surgery,  Univ,  ef  Fenna,;  Surgeon  to  the  Bpiteoput  Bb^Ual,  PkUadefykie^ 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgenr.  Tliird  edition,  enlarsed  and  re- 
▼ised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  or  1060  pafiea^with  555  iilnstratioiM. 
Cloth,  (6 ;  leather,  $7 ;  yeiy  handsome  half  Rueaia,  raised  baiub,  $7.50.    Juii  rtady. 


Dr.  Ashhurst's  Suraery  fs  a  condensed  treatise 
covering  the  whole  domain  of  the  science  in  one 
manageable  volume.  The  present  edition  has  had 
a  thorough  revision.  The  novelties  in  surgical 
practice  and  the  recent  observations  in  surgical 
science  have  been  incorporated,  but  the  size  of  the 
volume  has  not  been  materially  increased.  The 
author's  arrangement  i^  perspicuotis.  and  his 
language  correct  and  clear.  An  excellent  index 
closes  the  work,  and  on  the  whole  we  consider  it 
the  best  system  of  surgery  In  one  volame  which 
could  be  named  as  the  product  of  an  American 
author.— Jfedira<  atid  Surgical  Reporter ^  Oct.  28,  *82. 

The  author,  long  known  as  a  thorough  student 
of  surgery,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  in  the  country,  aims  to  give  in  this  work 


**  a  condensed  but  oomprehensive  descripUoD  of 
the  modes  of  pracUce  now  generally  eronfoyed  in 
the  treatment  of  sunical  afTections,  with  a  jdsin 
exposition  of  the  principles  wootk  which  taoe 
modes  of  practice  are  based.**  In  this  he  hss  to 
well  succeeded  that  it  will  be  a  sar|»ise  to  ths 
reader  to  know  how  much  practical  knowledge  «x- 
tendina  over  such  a  wide  range  of  research  is  com* 

ftressea  in  a  volume  of  this  sise.  This  feature  of 
he  work  must  be  its  best  claim  for  continaed 
popularity  with  students  and  practitlonerf.  la 
fact,  in  this  respect  it  is  without  an  equal  la  say 
languaae.  In  the  present  edition  many  novelti«t 
in  surgical  practice  are  introduced,  many  modifi- 
cations of  previons  statements  made,  and  sevtnl 
new  illustrations  added.— Jfed.  Bee^  Nov.  18, 18a 


GIBNET,  r.  p.,  M.  D. 

Surgeon  to  the  OrthopcecUe  Hoepital,  New  York^  etc 

OrthopSDdio  Surgery.  For  the  me  of  Practitioiittv  and  Stodenta.  In  one  hand- 
Bome  octavo  volume,  promaely  illustrated.    Preparing. 

ROBEBTS,  JOHN  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  J)., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  on  Operative  Surgery  at  the  J^iladelphia  School  of  Anatomy, 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  For  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  In  one  veiyhanasome  octavo  volume  of  about  500 
pages,  with  many  illustrations.    Preparing, 

STIMSON,  LEWIS  A,,  B.  A.^  M,  !>., 

Prof,  of  P^thoL  AnaL  at  the  Univ,  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  Surgeon  and  Curator  to  BOimme  Beep, 

A  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.  In  one  very  handsome  royal  12iiiow  volame 
of  477  pages,  with  332  illustrations.    Uoth,  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  snr- 1  student  should  possess  one.  The  preparshoa  of 
gerv,  and  is  Intended  to  familiarise  the  student ;  this  work  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  ponder 
with  the  details  of  operations  and  different  modes  { Ing  over  larger  works  on  sargery  for  deitenpcioDS 
of  performing  them.  The  work  is  handsomely  of  operations,  as  it  presents  in  a  nut-«heu  josl 
illastrated,  and  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  well  what  is  wanted  by  the  sarMon  without  an  elab^ 
drawn.    It  is  a  clever  and  uwtoV  ioVqcoa-  OM^rj   t^Xfc  ^ax^  \n  ta^d.  Vtj— IflL  Med.  Journml,  Ang.  KTI. 
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BMTJJiT,  THOMAS,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  to  Ovy*§  Hoapiial,  London. 

The  Practice  of  Snrgexy.  Third  American  from  the  third  and  revised  English 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved,  bv  John-  B.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  Al.  D. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1009  pages,  with  735  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  |7.50;  very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  bands,  $8.00. 

Without  freighting  his  book  with  multiplied  de-  rlaos  of  treatment^  etc.,  to  make  the  surgeon  who 
tails  and  wearying  descriptions  of  allied  methods  i<»Uovrs  the  text  successfiil  in  his  diagnosis  and 
of  procedure,  ne  &  ample  enough  for  reference  on  treatment  In  any  case  in  which  success  can  be  se- 
all  the  departments  of  surgery,  not  omitting  such  cured,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  sur- 
strict  specialties  as  dental,  ophthalmic,  military,    gical  art—  Virguiia  Modteal  Monthly^  May,  1881. 

SSe^lL'le'Slir^  wH^ttl^^^^^^  hJTheSS       It  is  a  work  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 

wlwcti ve^  bJLXr  and  all  a?r^^^^  students  and  praiTitioner^,    It  atTords  instruction 

The  libors  of  the  American  editor  deserve  un-    «*^*' P^f^^P^l' *^f  %  ^'^^^fJi^^'^n  f Sl^JnSii*^^^ 
qualified  praise.    His  additions   to  the  author's    «»»«»•    "  embraces  in  its  scope  all  the  diseases 


the  part  takSn  by  Americkn  surgeons  than  the  ff  "*  the  student  with  practical  In^rmaticm.  and 

authSTwas  able  tb  do.-3fedu»4  Snd  Surgical  Re  that  alone,  than  to  burden  his  n^^mory.  ^^^  ^^J 

•wkrf^n^AK  19  ififti  views  of  different  writens  however  distinguished 

poTter^t^Xi,  1^  1881.  ^,       j^j^jj^  j^^^^  ^^^     j^  ^^jg  edition  the  whole 

It  is  the  best  of  all  the  one-volnme  works  on  snr^  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  much  of  it  has 

ry  of  recent  date  for  the  ordinary  surgeon,  con-  been  rewritten,  and  important  additions  have  been 

Ining  enough  of  pathology,  accurate  description  made  to  almost  every  chapter.— Cndnno^  Mtdieal 

of  snrgical   diseases  ano^injuries,  well-devised  iNTeics, Jan.  1881. 


^ 


ERICHSMN,  JOSN  E.,  F,  B.  8.,  JP.  B.  C.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  CbUege^  London,  etc. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Snrffery ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Ii^uries,  Dis- 
eases and  Operations.  Specially  revised  bv  the  Author  from  the  seventh  and  enlarged 
English  edition.  In  two  i^ig®  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  1944  pa^es.  illustrated  by 
862  engravings  on  wood.    Ctoth,  $8.50;  leather,  $10.50 ;  half  Russia,  raisea  bands,  $11.50. 


Of  the  many  ti^eatises  on  surgery  which  4t  has 
been  our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read, 
there  is  none  which  in  all  points  nas  satisfied  us  so 
well  as  the  classic  treatise  of  Ericbsen.  His 
polished,  clear  style,  his  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  hobbiei*,  his  unnurpassed  grasp  of  his  subject 
and  vast  clinical  experience,  aoalifV  him  admira* 
bly  to  write  a  model  text^book.  When  we  wish, 
at  the  least  cost  of  time,  to  learn  the  most  of  a 
topic  In  surgery,  we  turn,  by  preference,  to  his 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  seetnat  the 
appreciation  of  it  is  general,  and  has  led  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  edition. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  Feb.  2, 1878. 


.  For  the  past  twenty  years  Erichsen*s  Surgery 
has  nitthntained  its  placeias  the  leading  text-book, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  In  Great  Britain. 
That  it  is  able  to  hold  Its  ground  is  abundantly 
proven  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pres* 
ent  edition  has  been  revised,  and  by  the  larg* 
amount  of  valuable  material  that  has  been  added. 
Aside  from  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  illus- 
trations  have  been  inserted,  including  quite  » 
number  of  microscopical  appearances  of  patholo- 
gioal  processes.  So  marked  is  this  change  for  the 
better  that  the  work  almost  appears  as  an  entirely 
new  one.— 3f(0dic<U  Record,  Feb.  23, 1878. 


ESMABCH,  Dr.  FBLEDBICH, 

Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  etc. 

Earlv  Aid  in  Ix^uries  and  Acoidents.  Five  Ambulance  Lectures.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian.  In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  109 
pages,  with  24  illustrations.    Cloth,  75  cents.    Just  ready. 

homes,  to  a  medical  man,  or  to  a  hospital.  The 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  clear  and  good,  and  it 
will,  we  doubt  not,  command  an  extensive  circu- 
lation.—iVedieoZ  Times  and  Qmette,  Nov.  4, 1882. 

This  little  book  contains  much  of  the  greatest 
usefulness,  and.  were  it  generally  read  and  remem- 
l>ered.  the  confusion  and  disorder  that  generally 
attend  Injuries  and  accidents  would  be  dimin* 
ished  and  the  injured  not  only  rendered  comfbrt^ 
able  at  once,  but  preserved  from  ftirther  injury. 
The  clear  and  Incid  style  of  the  great  Qerman  sur- 

Cn  is  readily  r^ognlsed  in  all  parts  of  the  trans- 
r>n. — Nashville  Journal  of  Meokeine  and  Surgery, 
Feb.  1883. 


The  course  of  Instruction  is  divided  into  five 
sections  or  lectures.  The  first,  or  introductory 
lecture,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  and 
organisation  of  the  human  body,  illustrated  by 
clear,  suitable  diagrams.  The  second  teaches  how 
to  give  Judicious  help  in  ordinary  injuries— contu- 
sions, wounds,  haemorrhage  and  poisoned  wounds. 
The  third  treats  of  first  aid  in  cases  of  fhwiture 
and  of  dislocations,  in  sprains  and  in  bums.  Next, 
the  methods  of  affording  first  treatment  in  cases 
of  frost-bite,  of  drowning,  of  snffocation,  of  loss  of 
consciousness  and  of<  poisoning  are  described; 
and  the  fifth  lecture  teaches  how  injured  persons 
may  be  most  safely  and  easily  transported  to  their 


BMUITT,  BOBBBT,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  etc. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery.  From  the  eighth 
London  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  687  pages,  with  432  illustratioas.  Cloth,  $4.00 ; 
leather,  $5.00.  


SAROENT  ON  BANDAGING  and  OTHER  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  ediUon, 
with  a  Chapter  on  military  surgery.  One  12mo. 
volume  of  383  pages,  with  187  cuts.    Cloth,  $1.76. 

MILLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
American  firom  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In 
one  8to.  vol.  of  668  pages,  with  940  illnstrationt. 
CloCh,  13.76. 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
and  revised  American  from  the  last  Edinburgh 
edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  882  pages,  with 
8M  iUostrations.    Cloth,  $3.76. 


PIRRIFS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Edited  by  John  Nbill.  M.  D.  In 
one  8vo.  vol.  of  784  pp.  with  316  illus.    Cloth,  $3.76. 

COOPER'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.  In  one  8vo.vol. 
of  767  pages.    Cloth,  92.00. 

SKETS  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  one  vol.  8vow 
of  661  pages,  with  81  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $3.25. 

GIBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY.  Eighth*  edition.  In  two  octavo  vols, 
of  965  pages,  with  34  plates.    Leather  9C.60. 
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HOLMES,  TIMOTBT,  M.  A., 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  SL  Oeorg^B  Hotj^ial^  Lomdoiu 

A  &f8tem  of  Surgery ;  Theoretioal  and  Fraotioal.  IN  TREATISES  BY 
VABIOuS  AUTHORS.  American  edition,  thoroughly  BEViaED  and  re-editzd 
by  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitdi^ 
Aiiladelphia,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  thirty-three  of  tne  most  eminent  American  surgeoo. 
In  three  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  Tolumes  containing  3137  doaUe- 
colmnned  pages,  with  979  illustrations  on  wood  and  13  lithograjihic  plates,  beaotilbllj 
colored.  Price  per  volume,  doth,  $6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00 ;  half  Russia,  $7.50.  Per  set,  doth, 
$18.00 ;  leather,  $21.00 ;  half  Russia,  $22.50.    Sold  only  by  tubacrijUion. 

Volume  L  contains  General  Pathology,  Morbid  Progbsbbb^  Ikjubies  in  Gd- 
ebal,  Complications  of  Injuries  and  Injuries  of  Reqions. 

Volume  II.  contains  Diseases  of  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Cibculatobt  Sn- 
TEM,  Digestive  Tract  and  Genito-Ueinary  Organs. 

Volume  III.  contains  I>ibeasbb  of  the  Respiratory  Organs^  Bokes,  Jointb  m 
Muscles,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Gunshot  Wounds,  Operativb  Ajn> 
Minor  Surgery,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  (induding  an  essay  on  Hospitals). 

This  great  work,  issued  some  years  since  in  England,  has  won  such  univenHd  conii* 
dence  wherever  the  language  is  spoken  that  its  republication  here,  in  a  form  more 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  has  seemed  to  be  a  datj 
owing  to  the  profession.  To  accomplish  this,  each  article  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  it 
a  gentleman  specially  competent  to  treat  its  subject,  and  no  labor  has  been  spared  to  bring 
ei^  one  up  to  the  foremost  level  of  the  times,  and  to  adapt  it  thoroughljr  to  the  practice 
of  the  country.  In  certain  cases  this  has  rendered  necessary  the  substitution  of  an  entirel? 
new  essav  for  the  original,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articles  on  Skin  Diseases  and  on  Diaeua 
of  the  Absorbent  System,  where  the  views  of  the  authors  have  been  superseded  bj  the 
advance  of  medical  science,  and  new  articles  have  therefore  been  preparea  by^  Dn.  Arthur 
Van  Harlingen  and  S.  C.  Busey^  respectively.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Anasthetics,  in  the  use 
of  which  American  practice  aifiers  from  that  of  Emrland,  tho  original  has  been  supple- 
mented with  a  new  essay  by  J.  C.  Reeve,  M.  D.  ^e  same  careful  and  consdentioos 
revision  has  been  pursued  throushout,  leading  to  an  increase  of  nearly  one-fourth  in 
matter,  while  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  trebled,  and  the  whole  is  presented 
as  a  complete  exponent  of  British  and  American  Surgery,  aoapted  to  the  daily  needs  of 
the  working  practitioner. 

In  order  to  brinv  it  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  member  of  the  j^rofession,  the  five  vol- 
umes of  the  original  have  been  compressed  into  three  by  employing  a  double-oolumned 
ro^al  octavo  page,  and  in  this  improvedform  it  is  offered  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of  the 
original.  It  is  printed  and  bound  to  match  in  evexy  detail  with  Reynolds'  System  of  Medi- 
cine. The  work  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  imd  in  due  time  every  member  of  the 
profession  will  be  called  upon  and  offered  an  opportunity  to  subscribe. 

The  authors  of  the  oriflriiial  English  edition  are  easy  reaeh  of  American  sargeoofl  a  work  whieh  h« 

men  of  the  front  rank  in  England,  and  Dr.  Packard  been  receiTcd  with  such  unirenal  Ikvor  on  ib% 

has  been  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  American  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  Holmes'  Syvtem  o( 

coa4Jutors  such  men  as  Bartholow,  Hyde,  HunL  Surgery.  In  the  list  of  English  contributors  to  ths 

Conner,   Stirason,  Morton.  Hodgen,  Jewell  ana  first  Yoiame  we  find  the  names  of  snchwell-knowa 

their  colleagues.    As  a  whole,  the  work  will  be  surgeons  as  Sir  James  Paget,  Bimon.  SaTorr,  Cti- 

•olid  and  substantial,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  lender,  Barclay,  and  others  equally  dlstlngnished; 

the  library  ofany  medical  man.    It  is  more  wieldly  while  among  the  Amerioaa  roTisers  we  recog- 

and  more  usefulthan  the  English  edition,  and  with  nixe  men  of  no  less  celebrity.    With  recsrd  to  th« 

Its  companion  work—**  Reynolds*  System  of  Medi-  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  neither  psisi 

elne  **— will  well  represent  the  present  state  of  our  nor  money  seem  to  hare  been  spared  by  the[pab> 

science.  One  who  is  familiar  with  those  two  works  Ushers.— if ed.  and  Surg.  Meporier,  SepL  li,  ISlL 

Will  be  fsirly  well  fiimished  head-wise  and  hand-  In  the  revision  of  the  work  for  the  AmericsB 

Wise.— 7^  Medical  Neuf9,  Jan.  7, 1882.  edition  not  only  has  prorision  been  made  for  s 

This  work  is  cyclopedic  in  character,  and  every  S^fn!!,  ^hS'ln  ^'^rf^rTiS*!!^^^ 

tS^w'ititl^dtr^^^^^  bSt^ifso'^o'r  ^"V^ISTtalio?  IT  ^T'ySSSS^^n 

nS??  nii^tisinl^u«eL  sh^^^^  pracUce  which  characterise  American  aurnrysad 

totZei^hichfeSuSemoi^^^^^^  Slstinguish  It  from  that  of  Great  BritaEiL'Ths 

iSS^cSJJaJoitfS  j!^^,Sj?^^  work  Is  one  which  we  Uke  pleaanre  in  eom- 

e<lge.-C»tca^  Med,  Joum,  and  Exam.,  Feb.  1882.  mending  to  the  notice  of  our  r«5ider»  as  an  •&e^ 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  American  editor  and     clopedia  of  surgical  knowledge  and  practice^ 
his  co-laborers  for  revising  and  bringing  within     St.  Louis  Courier  qf  Medicine,  Jf  or.  ISSl. 

HOLMBS,  TIMOTHY,  M.  A. 

Surgery,  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
968  pages»  with  411  illustrations.    Cloth,  (6.00 ;  leather,  $7.00 ;  half  Russia,  |7.50. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  snraeon  of  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience, and  one  of  the  best  known,  and  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  writer  upon  surgical  subjects  in 
England.  It  is  a  book  for  students— and  an  admi- 
rable one— and  for  the  busy  general  practitioner. 
It  will  give  a  student  all  the  knowledge  needed  to 


pass  a  rigid  examination.  The  book  fairly  Justifies 
the  high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it.  Its 
style  is  clear  and  forcible,  even  brilliant  at  times, 
and  the  oonciseness  needed  to  bring  it  within  its 
proper  limits  has  no\  Vmva\T«d  V\a&TCA  and  dl«-  v  ^..«».j 
tinctne8s.^2ir.  f.  Med.  fieovrd,  KviVV\\,VKl^  \^Sl^ 


It  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  epitome  of  snr> 
gery  by  the  general  practitioner  who  has  not  the 
tirae  to  give  attention  to  more  minule  and  extend- 
ed works,  and  to  the  medical  student  In  fict,  we 
know  of  no  one  we  can  more  cordlallr  recom- 
mend. The  author  has  soooeeded  well  in  civ* 
ing  a  plain  and  praetical  aocoant  of  each  sarnest 
inpiry  and  disease,  and  of  the  treatment  which  is 
most  oommonly  advisable.  It  will  no  dooU  be* 
come  apopolar  work  in  the  profession,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  tezt-bookw— Cindit.  Med.  JTmee,  April, 
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8TIM80:y,  LEWIS  A.,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Prqfetior  of  PatholoffietU  Anatomw  at  the  UnivertUu  of  the  CUy  ofN0»  York,  Surgeon  and  Otraior 
to  BeilUnme  Hotpital^aurgmmto  1M  FrtAiiftaria^  Yofrk^etc 

A  Praotical  Treatise  on  Fractures.    In  one  very  handsome  octaTo  yolmne  of 
598  pages,  with  d60  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.75 ;  leather,  $5.75.    Just  Beady, 


The  Mithor  has  glyen  to  the  medical  profession 
In  this  treatise  on  fraotures  what  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  standard  work  on  Uie  subject  It  is  certainly 
not  surpassed  bv  any  work  written  in  the  Ensjish, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  language.  Periectlv 
conversant  with  the  American,  £ngiish,  French 
and  German  medical  literature,  the  author  tells  us 
in  a  short,  concise  and  oomprehensiTe  manner,  all 
that  is  known  about  his  subject  There  is  nothing 
scanty  or  superficial  about  it,  as  in  most  other 


treatises;  on  the contrarv,eTeTything  is  thorough. 
The  chapters  on  repair  of  ftuctures  and  their  treats 
ment  show  him  not  onlv  to  be  a  profound  student 
but  likewise  a  praotical  surgeon  and  pathologist 
His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  different  fracUirea  is 
eminently  sound  and  praotical.  We  consider  this 
work  one  of  the  best  on  fractures :  and  it  will  ba 
welcomed  not  only  as  a  text>book.  but  also  by  the 
surgeon  in  Aill  practice. — N.  O.  Medical  and  8m^ 
gicM  Journal^  March,  1883. 


BAMILTON,  FRANK  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Surgeon  to  the  BeUevue  Hoepital,  New  York, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fraotures  and  Dislocations.  Sixth  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  909 
pages,  with  352  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  half  Busua,  raised  hands,  $7.00. 

This  edition,  besides  being  careftillvreTised,  has 
in  part  been  entirely  rewritten — ^for  instance,  the 
chapter  on  fractures  of  the  patella— and  4  chapter 
on  general  prognosis  has  been  added.  The  work 
as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  very  few  medical  books  of 
American  origin  that  are  eyery where  accorded  a 
standard  character.  Its  subject-matter  unavoid- 
ably comes  home  to  every  eeneral  practitioner  as 
a  branch  of  our  art  In  which  he  cannot  aflbrd  to 
neglect  the  ftillest  and  most  practical  information 
of  such  a  character  as  it  ana  it  alone  ftimishes. — 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  March,  1881. 


The  only  complete  work  on  its  subject  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  indeed  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  the  only  work  of  its  kina  in  any 
tongue.  It  would  require  an  exceedingly  criticcu 
examination  to  detect  in  it  any  particulars  in 
which  it  might  be  improved.  The  work  is  a  mon- 
ument to  American  surgery,  and  will  long  serve  to 
keep  green  the  memory  of  its  venerable  author. — 
Miehigan  Medical  iVews,  Nov.  10, 188L 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  the  best  modem 
work  in  his  own  or  any  language  on  fractures  and 
dislocations.— Xond.  Med,  Timet  and  Oax.  Nov.  19,  *8L 


WELLS,  J.  SOELBEBG,  F,  B.  C.  S., 

Profeetor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Kinfft  OoUege  Hoepitai^  London,  etc 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sye.  Fourth  American  from  the  third  London 
edition.  Thoroughly  revised,  with  copious  additions,  by  Ghablxs  8.  BuLi^  M.  D.,  Sorgeon 
and  Pathologist  to  the  New  York  Ejre  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In  one  large  and  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  846  pages,  with  257  illustrations  on  wood,  six  colored  plaiea.  and 
selections  from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.  Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  fo.OO; 
very  handsome  half  Bussia,  raised  hand%  $6.50.     Jual  ready. 

This  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  standard  work  has  been  revised  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Bull,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  the  Author  by 
incorporating  all  advances  in  the  subject  up  to  the  present  day,  uid,  in  addition,  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  views  in  theoiy  and  practice  which  ophtnalmic  science  owes  to  this 
country.  As  now  ofiered  to  the  profession,  tnis  volume  may  therefore  be  said  to  represent 
its  specialty  in  its  most  advanced  condition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

NETTLESHTP,  EBWABB,  F.  B,  C.  S., 

Ophthalmic  Surg,  and  LecL  on  Ophth,  Surg,  ol  SL  Thomatf  ffo^rital,  London, 

The  -Student's  Guide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  New  edition.  With  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Detection  of  Color-Blindneas,  by  Williak  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmologist 
to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  416  pages,  with  138 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.00.    Juat  ready. 

This  new  edition  of  an  excellent  handbook  em- 
bodies several  improvements.  A  brief  but  clear 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  geometrical  optics, 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  ophthalmist.  will  be 
hailed  by  many  a  student  whose  prelimmary  sci- 
entific lessons  are  fisding  from  his  mind.  The  ad- 
vantage  to  all  readers  of  having  this  rtaum%  of  phys- 
ical principles  thus  r^sdily  at  hand  Is  manifest 
We  confidentiy  recommended  the  first  edition; 
we  have  only  now  to  congratulate  the  author  on 
his  assured  success.— 7^ /Voefitumer,  Nov.  1S82. 

This  work  is  essentially  a  student's  manual  of 


ophthalmology,  and  the  favor  with  which  it 
been  received  shows  its  real  value  and  the  i^pre- 
oiation  by  the  profession  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Dr.  Thomson  has  added  a  Chapter  on  Color^Blind- 
ness,  on  which  subieot  his  extensive  investlgationa 
are  well  known,  with  this  valuable  addition  the 
book  becomes  the  most  valuable  guide  to  diseaaee 
of  the  eye  yet  published.  We  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  students  of  medicine,  and  to  such  prac- 
titioners as  desire  a  condensed  treatise  on  a  class 
of  diseases  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  daUv 
practice^ — Buffalo  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum,,  May,  1883. 


BBOWNB,  JEJDOAJR  A., 

Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Eye  a$td  Ear  Infirmary  and  to  the  Diapenaary  for  Skin  IHeeatet. 

How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmosoope.  Being  Elementary  Instructions  in  Oph- 
thalmoscopy, arranged  for  tne  use  of  Students.  In  one  small  royal  12mo.  volume  of  il6 
pages,  witn  35  illustrations.    Cloth,  |1.00. 


LAW80N  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT 
AND  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.  I  n  one  octavo  volume  of  404  pages,  with 
92  illustrations.    Cloth,  tAM. 

LAURENCE  AND  MOON^  HANDY  BOOK  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  8URQERY,  tor  the  use  of  Prac- 


titioners.   Second  edition.    In  one  octavo  vol- 
ume of  227  pages,  with  60  iUust.    Cloth,  IB.76. 
CARTER'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEAS- 
ESOFTHEEYE.   Edited  by  Jon OBm,]L IX 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
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BUBJSIE TT,  CHARLES  H.,  A.  M.,  M.  JD., 

Aural  Surg,  to  the  Pretb,  Botp.,  8wgeffn-in-tharge  qf  the  It^./or  Du.  of  the  Ear,  PkOadOflne. 

The  Ear.  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.    A  Practicml  Tratin 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitionere.    In  one  handsome  octaTo  Tolume  of  619 
pagesy  with  87  illustrations.    Cloth,  H-50;  leather,  $5.50;  half  Ruaua,  raised  bands,  |6.00. 

The  medical  profewrion  will  welcome  this  new  fhlstadyofthe  book  And  a  constant  referenee  to  Ite 

work  on  otology,  which  presenta  clearly  and  con-  trustworthy  pages. — Edinburgh  Med,  Jour,  Aug.  *71. 

ciselv  its  present  aspect,  whilst  clearly  indicating  As  the  title  of  the  work  Indicates,  this  YoloaM 

the  direction  in  which  further  researches  can  be  treats  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolosy  of  the  car  as 

most  profitably  carried  on.    Dr.  Burnett  has  pro-  well  9A  of  its  diseases,  and  the  aathor  has  taken 

duced  a  work  which,  as  a  text^book,  stands  farile  special  pains  to  make  this  diffionlt  and  coroplteated 

pHrscepe  in  our  language.    To  the  specialist  the  matter  thoroughly  clear  and    intelligible.     Bo4ii 

work  18  of  the  highest  value,  and  his  sense  of  grati-  student  and  practitioner  can  study  the  work  with 

tude  to  Dr.  Burnett  will,  we  hope,  be  proportionate  a  great  deal  of  benefit.    It  is  proftieely  and  beaoti* 

he  can  obtain  from  the  care-  fuTly  illustrated.— JV:  Y,  Hoep,  Oaxtte,  OctlS,  Wn. 


to  the  amount  ot  benefit 


POLITZEB,  ADAM,  M.  JD., 

ImperiairBoyal  Prof,  of  Aural  Therap,  in  the  'Unho,  of  Vienna, 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  its  Diseases.  Translated,  at  the  Author's  re- 
quest, by  jAMsa  Patterson  Cassells,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  In  one  handsome  octavo  toI- 
ume  of  800  pages,  with  257  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50.    Jtui  ready. 


The  name  of  Dr.  Politzer  is  indlssolubly  associ- 
ated with  the  progress  of  aural  surgery  during  this 
Senoration.  The  treatise  which  he  has  written  on 
lis  branch  has  long  been  a  standard  in  Germany; 
and  this  translation  of  it,  with  the  author's  appro- 
bation, and  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  aurists  of 
Great  Britain,  will  certainly  take  rank  as  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  years  to  come.  The  vol- 
ume begins  with  a  complete  exposition  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  ear  and  tue  physiology  of  audition. 


Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  diseases  of  ths 
several  portions  of  the  organ,  the  middle  ear,  the 
mastoid  process,  the  internal  ear,  etc  Injurief  f4 
the  organ  and  the  relations  of  ear  diseases  to  liib 
assurance  are  also  treated  of.  The  book  closes  viUi 
chapters  on  malformations  of  the  ear.  deaf-motiqa, 
hearing  instruments  for  the  deaf  ana  a  satisfiMHory 
index.  The  text  Is  elucidated  by  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.— JfoftcoZ  md  Ar> 
gieal  Reporter^  Feb.  3, 1883. 


COLJEMAN,  A.,  L.  JB.  C.  JP.,  F.  B.  C.  8.,  JEkeam.  X.  JD.  A, 

Senior  Dent,  Surg,  and  LecL  on  Dent,  Surg,  to  St.  Bartholomew't  Hoep,  and  the  Dent,  Hoep,,  Lomlee. 

A  Manual  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology.  Thoroughly  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  br  Thomas  C.  Stkllwaosm,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
D.  D.  8.,  Prol  of  Physiology  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  one  haadaome  Tolanie 
of  412  pages,  with  331  illustrations.    Cloth,  |3.25.    Jud  ready. 


This  rolume  deserres  to  rank  among  the  most 
Important  of  recent  contributions  to  dental  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Coleman  has  presented  his  methods  of 
practice,  for  the  most  partj  in  a  plain  and  concise 
manner,  and  the  work:  of  the  American  editor  has 
been  conscientiously  performed.  He  has  evidently 
labored  to  present  his  couTictionsof  the  best  modes 
of  practice  for  the  instruction  of  those  commenc- 
ing a  professional  career,  and  he  has  faithfhlly  en- 
deavored to  teach  to  others  all  that  he  has  acquired 
by  his  own  observation  and  experience.    The  book 


deserves  a  place  In  the  library  of  eTery  dentist 
—Dental  Ooemoe,  May,  1882. 

It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  practi- 
tioner in  this  country.  The  part  devoted  to  first 
and  second  dentition  and  irregularities  in  the  per 
manent  teeth  is  fUlIy  worth  the  price.  In  UA, 
price  should  not  be  considered  in  porchasing  such 
a  work.  If  the  money  put  into  aome  of  our  eo-eeikd 
standard  text-books  could  be  converted  into  soefa 
publications  as  this,  much  good  would  result— 
Southern  Dental  Journal,  May,  1882. 


GB088,  8.  JD.,  M.  JD.,  LL.  JD.,  JD.  C.  L.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases.  Injuries  and  Malformatioiis 
of  the  Urinarv  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Qland  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Bamuel  W.  Gbosb,  M.  D.,  Sarjpeon  to  th«  Philadelphia 
Hospital.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 


For  reference  and  general  information,  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  can  And  no  work  that  meets  their 
necessities  more  thoroughly  than  this,  a  revised 
edition  of  an  excellent  treatise.  Replete  with  hand- 
some illustrations  and  good  ideas,  it  has  the  unu- 


sual advantage  of  being  easily  comprehended  \if 
the  reasonable  and  praotloal  manner  in  whieh  tM 
various  subjects  are  systematised  and  arranged. 
--Atlanta  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  197«. 


MOBEJRT8,  WILLIAM,  M.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  the  Mancheeter  School  of  Medicine,  etc 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases^  including  TJri* 
nary  Deposits.  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  Ilhostrated  by 
numerous  engravings.    In  one  krge  and  handsome  octavo  volume.    Preparing. 

TH0JM[B80ir,  8IB  HEJSBT, 

Surgeon  and  Profeeeor  of  dinical  Surgery  to  Univereity  ObUege  Hoepited,  London, 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  Second  American  from  the 
third  English  edition.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  203  pp.,  with  25  iUustntiona.    Cloth,  12.25. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  and 
Urinary  Fistulse.  From  the  third  English  edition.  In  one  volume  of  359  pegei^  with 
47  cuts  and  3  plates.    Qoth,  $3.50. 

BASHAM    ON  KENXL  Dia^KSEa-.  >w  aVoVisJi  \  <w»YteMk.-is^.tA^iA\iwK«fc;^Vttv«lUltt8tM»laoa 
Guide  to  their  Dlagnoa^s  and  txeaJwuwil.  Vb.  \  ^<3Kc^^ftJS^ 
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OS088,  SAMUEL  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  JD., 

Profetwr  of  the  PrindpUa  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinieal  Surgery  in  the  Jtffereon  Medical  CMlege, 

A  Practioal  TreatiBe  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 
of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs.  Second  edition,  thoroughlj  revised.  In  one  veiy  hand- 
fiome  octavo  volume  of  168  pages,  with  16  illustrations.    Cloth,  |1.50.    Just  ready, 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 

.The  book  is  the  onteome  of  intelligent  clinical 
obMrration  and  extensiTB'  expsMence.  The  ar* 
rangement  and  classification  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  clearness;  and  practitioners 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  these  cases  will 
find  the  directions  both  fdf  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment rery  perspicuous  and  soundw— JUverpooi 
Medico- ChirurgiaU  Journal,  July,  1882. 


The  anthor  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  hard<* 
eat  Btndy.pf  this  most. trying  class  of  diseases;  and 
this  labor,  tc^ther  with  the  fhiit  of  laborious  re- 
search into  the  scattered  literature  of  the  subject, 
constitutes  the  result  of  his  iuTestigations.  We 
can  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  practitioner  as 
the  very  best  work  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 
language. — NathviUe  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Surg,  Oct.  *8L 


BUM8TEAJD,  T.  J., 

M.  JD.,  XX.  2>., 

Late  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases 
at  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  etc. 


and  TATZOB,  JR.  W., 

Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital,  New  York,  Prof,  of 
VenerecA  and  Skin  Diseases  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Pres,  of  the  Am.  Dermatologieal  Ass^n, 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.     Including  the 

results  of  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  largely  re- 
written, by  Dr.  Taylor.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  900  pages, 
with  about  150  illustrations.    In  press. 

The  fifth  edition  of  thb  standard  work,  now  passing  through  the  press,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  all  additions  have  been  made  necessary 
to  render  it  thoroughly  representative  of  the  present  state  of  syphilology.  Recent  advanced 
theories  have  been  fully  discussed;  space  has  been  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  a 
newly-discovered  agent  which  has  been  proved  of  striking  value  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  a  chapter  has  been  added  upon  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  marriage. 
In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  the  text,  a  series  of  carefully-executed  chrorao- 
lithographic  drawings  nas  been  inserted,  portraying  faithfully  those  morbid  conditions 
impossible  to  depict  without  the  use  of  colors.  Eveiy  care  has  been  taken  with  the  typo- 
graphy, and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the' volume  will  be  found  in  all  respects  woruiy 
of  the  exalted  position  accorded  the  previous  editions. 

COMIfIL,  v., 

Professor  to  the  FaaUiy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  Physician  to  the  Lourdne  Hospital. 

Syphilis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 
revisea  oy  the  Author,  and  translated  with  hoUa  and  additions  by  J.  Henbt  C.  Simm 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
J.  WHiLiAM  White,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  461  pages,  witn 
84  very  beautiful  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.75.    Jitst  ready. 

The  anatomical  and  histological  characters  of  the  lutlon  of  the  disease  as  indicated  by  histological 
hard  and  soft  sore  are  admirably  described.  The  chanses  that  the  author  has  prepared  this  volume, 
multiform  cutaneous  manifestations  of  the  disease  In  this  respect  it  is  much  better  than  any  other  we 
are  dealt  with  histologically  in  a  masterly  way,  as  could  name,  and  merits  the  close  reading  of  syphi- 
we  should  indeed  expect  them  to  be,  and  the  lolosists.  The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  executed  carefiiUy  reader  will  not  regret  the  considerable  additions 
and  well.  The  various  nervous  lesions  which  are  which  the  translators  have  inserted  in  the  text.^ 
the  recognized  outcome  of  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  Medteai  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Aug.  6, 1882. 
are  treated  with  care  and  consideration.  Syphilitio 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  cerebral  syphilis  and  locomotor 
ataxia  are  subjecta  full  of  interest;  and  nowhere  in 
the  whole  volume  is  the  clinical  experience  of  the 
author  or  the  wide  acquaintance  of  the  translators 
with  medical  literature  more  evident  The  anat- 
omy, the  histoloi 
features  of  syphi 

their  best,  most  practicaland  most  instructive  irast  to  that  ofother  works  upon  the  same  subject, 
form,  and  no  one  will  rise  from  Its  perusal  without  ^he  translation  has  been  mWe  with  his  consent 
the  feeling  that  his  Knwp  of  the  wide  and  impor-  ^^^  approval,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  the  selection 
tant  subject  on  which  it  trcato  is  a  »tronM  and  ^^  his^fanslalors,  for  they  have  added  materially 
surer  one.— The  London  Practitioner,  Jan.  1882.  ^o  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.— JfoTytoncf 

It  is  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  the  evo-    Medical  Jomal,  Aug.  U,  1682. 

CTTLLEBIBB,  A.,  Jb  BUM8TJEAI),  F.  J.,  M.I>.,  Xi.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  du  Midu         Late  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physieiane 

and  Surgeons,  yew  York. 

An  Atlas  ofVenereal  Diseaaes.  Translated  and  edited  by  Freeman  J.  Buk- 
BTEAD,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns,  with  26  plates, 
containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  doth,  |17.00.    A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 


The  character1f«tic  feature  of  M.  Comirs  work  is 
the  attention  paid  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
syphilitic  lesions.  The  histological  evolution  of  the 
vuious  phases  of  the  disease,  f^om  the  initial 
chancre   to  the  gumma,  including  the  mucous 


Brawre  moreeviaeni.  An®  »nf5;  patch,  the  superficial  and  deep  cutaneous  syphl- 
gy,  the  pathology  and  the  clinical  fides,  the  osseous  and  visceral  affections-is  con- 
lis  are  represented  in  this  work  In    gidered   with  a  detaU  that   U    in  striking  con- 


HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS 

DISORDERS.  In  one  Svovol.  of  479p.aoth,  tt.85. 

LEE'S  LECTURES  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  SOME 


FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AFFECTING 
PRINCIPALLY  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERA- 
TION.    In  one  8to.  toL  of  246  pages.    Cloth,  $2.25. 


iS      Uexuv  G.  Lza's  Sok  &  Co.'8  Pubuoatioits — IMseaves  of  SUn. 
jm>JE,  J.  ITEVINS,  M.  H., 

Prqfe—ar  <^IMrmaUiloa  «<<  Vmtrml  Dluatu  in  Biith  Jfadieat  Orfbm  CMtofe. 

A  Practical  TreatiBS  on  Diseaiea  of  the  Skin.    For  the  dm  of  Btudnii  ud 
PnctitioDeiB.    In  one  haodBome  octAVO  Tolume  of  570  paec^  iritli  66  bemutifiil  uid  cUt 
orate  illtutntioiu.    Qoth,  H26 ;  leather,  (dJ!5.    JuK  Mady. 
EXTRACT  FEOM  PBBFACE. 


The  incTMsiag  recognitioa  of  the  emvity  of  many  culaneoiu  dieoiden  mod  of  the  im- 
,.rtMice  of  their  ucuiMa  atud/,  u  ahowa  hj  the  repidly  augmentuic'  nninlieT  of 
obeorera  in  this  deputmenl  of  medidiM  and  bj  the  munenxie  and  valiuuite 


portMKe  oT  their  ucuiMa  atud/,  u  ahowa  by  the  repidly  augmei] 
obeorera  in  this  deputmenl  of  medicine  and  bj  the  mmwrona  and  t) 
tiona  oonstai)tl7  made  to  it  both  In  this  oountiy  ud  abroad.    For  the  oonTenleoce  of  the 

Sractitioner  it  therefore  become*  neceaaary  at  ahortly-iecurriiig  intcrrale  that  tont 
d  attempt  the  task  of  praeeDting  in  a  comprehensive  tana  the  reaulia  of  the  laMt 


general  practitioner  it  therefore  become*  neceaary  at  ahortly-iecurriiig  intcrrala  that  to 
oneduMfldattempt  the  task  of  praeeDting  in  a  comprehensive  fiMin  the  resulia  of ''' ~ '' 
obeerrstion  and  experience.    The  author  la  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  n: 


dntj.  The  extent  of  the  aut^ect  and  tb 
m  of  much  detail  of  wcondair  impoitanea 
to  include  he  has  endeaTored  to  write  cv- 


indulgence  in  the  present  efibrt  to  perform  this  dutj. 
limitadons  of  a  single  volume  require  tlieomistfon  of 

With  regard  to  that  which  ithas  seemed  proper  to  ii         

(^sely,  to  set  forth  only  whtU  c«n  be  held  as  the  trutl^  to  be  frank  in  the  admisnon  of  tlw 
weakness  with  which  the  most  skilful  ph^cisn  stands  in  the  preeence  of  man^  kibts  and 
not  a  few  benign  disorders,  and  to  cultivate  a  wboleaome  doubt  of  that  wliu£  has  iM 
been  shown  to  bo  worthy  of  trust   ' 

Priifee»r  Rvde  hu  long  besn  knoirn  u  oaa  of  of  thaworkooiiTtnouiutluthehaaaeearnpUiM 
the  moat  Intclnteni  and  cnthunlaatla  rsprereata-  hlstuk  with  pBlutaklua  lld«11t7  and  vtthacnl- 
tliMof  dcriDAt^oKfiD  thewsBt.  HlanumeniuB  lubla  malt.— /nnwJ^  Cbbnawi  and  fawid 
•wntrEtnitloos  to  Uie  Htenitura  of  this  spscisllr    iJuuiu,  Juiui,  US3. 

h«Te  nioed  for  him  a  bTonble  recognition  ■»  »  Prof.  Hvde  hu  glTsn  to  the  pitrfesiJMi  a  nluhlt 
earefuL couMleDtlDUS and otictDsl  obMrrsr.  The  ■adaompreheadTSvorkoiionthliapecialaabtMt, 
remsriiabla  advances  made  fn  our  knovledgs  of  aiposlng  (he  aUoloEy.srmptomaMlwaDdtmfr 
dlMsaeaof  (ha  (kin,  upeclallr  from  the  slasd-  nt^it  ^dlMSMS  oT  the  skin  Id  a  oODCtea  ad 
point  of  pathological  hlsloloiCT  and  ImproTed  ihutoiigh  mauner.  The  book  is  a  raloaMa  om  A* 
method*  ta  treaUnanL  nscaHitata  a  revuiWD  of  the  niurlcnl  and  pracUtlonar,  eontalnlns  all  Um 
the  older  lezt-books  at  short  InterTats  in  order  (o    )au»it  prouruii  made  In   dsRnatoloar,  and  siB 


IS  theni  up  to^e  auiidard  demanded  bV  the  »[tjfnii^cfuub'  atfailD  '^"endTsiHciad^br'tt 

_^  of  Mlonce.    ThU  last  oonlribuUon  ot  Dr.  Bulhot-to  make  the  Bonena   prai^tloner  tbn- 

H;da  ii  an  effort  In  thla  direction.    Ha  has  at-  Dujrhly  Informed  In  naii  to  tha  tmtmcol  tt 

t«mptod.a.helnlOrio»UB,lhB  taakof  preaanting  euun^iHis  diwanes,  anflt  wiU  prove  a  TaloaM 

in  a  condensed  form  Iha  raaulte  of  the  latett  ob-  book  of  reference  to  the  iMfllalliU.— Jfin  OrtMa 

aartatlon  and eiporlenoa.    Acarolul  eiamiaatlon  iiat>cM and S^rg^al  Joviiid,  tLfiU,\ua, 

afOSRIS,  MALCOLir,  M,  J>., 

Joint  Ltetunr  on  Dannatolim  ot  St.  Mat^i  HotpOal  XMeal  Beltoel,  ZoadiM. 
SUa  Dlseaaea ;  Including  their  De&nitiona,  Symptoms,  IK»gnoaa,  Prognosis  Uot> 
bid  Anatomy  and  Treatment    A  Manual  for  Btudeuts  and  Piactitiooeis.     In  one  lima. 
volume  of  816  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  (1.75. 


To  phvalclanawho  would  like  to  know aofnatlilng  preuioD  anil  methodical  arrangemant  la  balair 

■bDOt  akin  dlssasas,  so  that  when  a  patient  pr»-  adapwd  to  promote  a  rational  cunnaptlon  of  der- 

aesta  himielf  tar  relief  they  can  make  a  correct  matolugy— a  tiranuh  ooDfeiwdly  dinaull  acdnc- 

dlBKnaali  and  prescribe  a  tsUod*)  treaUnant,  we  pIcxIiib  to  lbs  bcgiaDer. — SULouit  Orativ at SM- 

DnS«ilaUngl7Teoommeadthia  Utile  book  of  Dr.  ionc,  April,  ISBO. 


lusldmaonar,  and  their  Mveraleharao.  a  large  amount  of  weU-eoinpilc-d  InfMrnatkHLaad 

plalDlrsattJrththMdiunoeiawlU  be  his  ifttle  book  compares  (aiorablr  with  soroUtrr 

Ireatmenl  Id  eaoh  ease  la  snoh  as  the  which  has  emaoaied  from  Engiaod,  whlieln  1Mb* 

Ll.'i'^SSf'Pfef"'^.^'^^'"'^-  P"tnt,_heha.emanclpa»dhlm«l('ft™U»_^V 


vlssa.— OtaeuMoM  JTsAmI  Saat,  April,  UM.  bonily  edhared  i.i  "iron  of  oih..-™  of  hla  oooatn- 

This  is  amphaUoally  a  leainet'a  book;  fbr  we    men.    There  la  certainly  aioel lent  malarial  In  ■£• 

eaD*i^ljsay,so(aruoorJndgmentgoaa,  that  in ...... 

tha  whoTs  range  of  medical  Titeratnra  iherr  '- 
no  book  of  a  like  loope  which  for  clearness  of 


FOX,  T.,  M.D.,F.It.C.P.,andT.C.FOX,B.A.,M.B.C.S., 

P^tieian  to  t*4  Dtparlmmtfor  Stia  Ditata,  Uiiivrtity  OMtgt  BotpUaL,  London. 

An  E^tome  of  Skin  Dlaeases.  'With  Formnln,  For  Students  and  Pnw- 
titloneis.  Third  edition,  spedally  revised  by  the  Author,  and  greatly  enluged.  In  cm 
very  handsome  12mo.  volume.    Fnparmg. 

WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F.S.8. 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cataneons  Kedloine  and  _ . 
In  one  handsome  small  octavo  volume  of  635  pages.    Oath,  $3.50. 

SILLIER,  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

P^ftllian  la  IMt  Skin  l>tpartmtnt  of  UniitnUt  OoHegt,  La^m. 

Handbook  of  Skin  Dlaeases:  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Seeood  Anad- 
can  edition.     In  one  12ma.  volome  of  3^  pagee,  with  plates.     Cloth,  fSJ26. 
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AIT  AMBBICAir  SYSTEM  OF  GTXMCOLOGT. 

A  System  of  Gynsooology,  in  TreatiseB  by  Various  Authors.  In  acHve 

ffnparaHon. 

THOMAS,  T.  GAIZLABJD,  M,  !>., 

Profetior  of  ObsUtriea^  ctc^  in  Vu  CoUegt  ofPhyneiant  and  Surgton*^  N.  Y, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Fifth  edition,  thoroughly 
reyised  and  rewritten.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  pages,  with  26o 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  baikb,  $6.50. 


The  words  which  follow  **  filth  edition**  are  in 
this  case  no  mere  formal  announcement  The 
alterations  and  additions  which  hare  been  made  are 
both  numerous  and  important  The  attraction 
and  the  permanent  character  of  this  book  lie  in 
the  clearness  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions 
of  diseases ;  the  fertility  of  the  author  in  thera- 

Seutio  resources  and  the  fhlness  with  which  the 
etails  of  treatment  are  described;  the  definite 
character  of  the  teaching;  an^  last,  but  not  least} 
the  evident  candor  which  pervades  it  We  would 
also  particularise  the  fUlness  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  is  gone  into,  which  miUces  the 
book  additionally  interesting  and  gives  it  value  as 
a  work  of  reference.— London  MtaiciU  Timet  and 
OcuetU^  July  30, 1881. 

The  determination  of  the  author  to  keep  his 
book  foremost  in  the  rank  of  works  on  gynsecology 
is  most  gratifying.  Recogrnlzing  the  fact  that  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  flrequent  and  thor- 
ough revision,  he  has  spared  no  pcuns  to  make  the 
present  edition  more  dfesirable  even  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  the  busy 
practitioner  it  is  uneqniJled. — Bottom  MedietU  aitd 
Surgical  Journal^  April  7, 1880. 


It  has  been  enlarged  and  carefiilly  revised.  The 
author  has  brought  it  tally  abreast  with  the  timea, 
and  as  the  wave  of  gsmcecological  progression  has 
been  widespread  and  rapia  during  the  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
edition,  one  can  conceive  of  the  great  improve- 
ment Uiis  edition  must  be  upon  the  earlier.  It  is 
a  condensed  encyclopeedia  of  gynecological  medi- 
cine. The  stvle  of  arrangement,  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  each  subject  is  treated,  and  the 
honest  convictions  derived  flrom  probably  the 
largest  clinical  experience  in  that  specialty  of  any 
in  wis  country,  all  serve  to  commend  it  In  the 
highest  terms  to  the  practitioner.— iVieMAvt^ie  Jour, 
of  Med,  and  Surg.,  Jan.  1881. 

That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  D? 
Thomas  were  thought  worth v  of  translation  in:ii- 
German,  French,  Italian  ana  Spanish,  is  enouga 
to  give  it  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit  At  home  it 
has  made  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  obstet* 
rician  and  gynecologist  as  a  safe  guide  to  practice. 
No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  present  edition  to  make  it  oorres|x>nd  to  re- 
cent improvements  in  treatment— Poq^  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan.  1881. 


EjDIS,  ABTHUIt  W.,  M.  JD.,  Land.,  F.B.  C.F.,  M.R.  C.S., 

Assist.  Obstetric  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  late  Physician  to  British  Lying-in  Hospital, 

The  Diseases  of  Women.  Including  their  Patholc^,  Causation,  Symptoms, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  thoroughly 
good  as  this  one.  The  special  qualities  which  are 
conspicuous  are  thoroughness  in  coverinK  the 
whole  ground,  clearness  of  description  and  con- 
cLsoness  of  statement  Another  marked  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of 
many  minor  surgical  operations  and  procedures, 
aM,  for  instance,  the  use  of  tents,  application  ox 
leeches,  and  use  of  hot  water  injections.  These 
are  amone  the  more  common  methods  of  treat* 
ment,  ana  yet  very  little  is  said  about  them  in 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com- 
plete rtsumi  of  the  wnole  subject  Specialists,  too, 
will  find  many  useftil  hints  in  its  pages. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March  2, 1882. 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
sections  relating  to  treatment  A  liberal  selection 
of  remedies  is  given  for  each  morbid  condition, 
the  strength,  mcKde  of  application  and  other  details 


being  ftilly  explained.  The  descriptions  of  gynss- 
cological  manipulations  and  operations  are  ftill, 
clear  and  practical.  Much  care  has  also  been  be- 
stowed on  the  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with 
diagnosis— we  note  especially  the  pages  dealing 
with  the  differentiation,  one  from  another,  of  the 
different  kinds  of  abdominal  tumors.  The  prac- 
titioner will  therefore  find  in  this  book  the  Kind 
of  knowledge  he  most  needs  in  his  daily  work,  and 
he  will  be  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  fUlness 
of  the  information  there  given. — The  Practitioner, 
Feb.  1882. 

It  is  an  excellent  manual— clear,  decided,  sufiB- 
ciently  comprehensive  for  a  beginner,  extremely 
handy  for  any  practitioner,  safe,  cautious  and  pre- 
cise. The  book  reminds  us  constantly  of  Thomas* 
treatise,  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
modelled.  As  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge, 
empirical  and  other,  it  is  really  to  be  commended. 
— Archives  of  Medicine,  June,  1882. 


BABNES,  BOBBBT,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  St,  Thomas*  Hospital,  London,  etc. 

A  Clinical  Exposition  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.    New  edition.    Preparing, 

GU88BBOW,  A., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Uterine  Tumors.  Specially  revised  by  the  Author, 
and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  by  Edmund  0.  Wendt,  M.  D.,  Pathologist  to  the 
St  Francis  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  and  revised  by  Nathan  Bozeman,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about 
40  illustrations.    Preparing, 

CHAJDWICK,  JAMES B.,  A.  M.,  M.  J). 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  with  illustrations.    Preparing, 

WEST,  CHARLES,  M.  D. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
don edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  543  pages.    Cloth,  f3.76 ;  leather,  f4.75. 
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EMMET,  THOMAS  AJDJDI8,  M.  JD.,  LL.  J>., 

Swrgton  to  tk§  Wowtan*t  ffoipiUU,  Nmff  York,  cte. 

The  Prinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  GyusDOOlogy ;  F<^  the  use  <^  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Second  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  Teiy 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  879  pages,  with  133  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  |6.00; 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  $6.50. 

eeired  more  attention  than  in  America.  It  ia, 
then^  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  weloomea 
work  on  diaeae^B  of  women  from  ao  croineot  • 
gvneecologifft  aA  Dr.  Emmet  The  Work  ia  ttaet- 
tially  clinical,  and  leavea  a  strong  impreaa  of  Hm 
author*s  individualltv.  To  critlcue.  with  the  art 
It  merits,  the  book  tnroaghout,  would  demaiMl  fir 
more  space  than  is  at  our  command.  In  partfair 
we  can  say  that  the  work  teems  with  origiBS 
ideas,  fresh  and  valuable  methods  of  praetiocL  aad 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  wortijaf 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  country  of  LongMjov 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.— jBH^Alfad  JonL 
Feb.  21, 1880. 


No  gynscological  treatise  has  appeared  which 
contains  au  equal  amount  of  original  and  aseful 
matter;  nor  does  the  medical  and  surgical  history 
of  America  include  a  book  more  noTeland  usel^il. 
The  tabular  and  statistical  information  which  it 
contains  is  marvellous,  both  in  quantity  and  accu- 
racy, and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  invaluable  to 
future  investigators.  It  is  a  work  which  demands 
not  careless  reading  but  profound  study.  Its  value 
as  a  contribution  to  gynsBColoppr  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  of  all  previous  literature  on  the 
subject  combined. — Chicago  Medical  Oaictte,  April 
6,1880. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  gynecology  re- 


JDVIfCAN,  J.  MATTHEWS,  M.I>.,  LL.  JD.,  F.  M.  8.  E.,  ete 

Clinical  Leotures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;  Delivered  in  Saint  fis^ 
tholomew's  Hospital.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

They  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  author: 
indeed,  we  look  upon  them  as  among  the  most 
valuable  of  his  contributions.  They  are  all  upon 
matters  of  great  interest  to  the  geneial  practitioner. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  subjects  that  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  adequately  handled  in  the  text-books;  others 
of  them,  while  oearing  upon  topics  that  are  usually 
treated  of  at  length  in  such  works,  yet  bear  such  a 


stamp  of  individuality  that,  if  widely  read,  as  tbtf 
certainly  deserve  to  be,  they  cannot  fkil  to  ez«t  • 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  undue  eagamMi 
with  which  many  young  physieians  seem  b«ai 
upon  following  the  wild  teachlnga  whioh  so  infcsl 
the  gyniBoology  of  the  preaant  di^.— 2ir.  F.  MtiM 
Journal,  March,  1880. 


GYNECOLOGICAL  TBAN8ACTION8, 

Being  the  Transaetiont  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society  for  the  Yoar  188L 

VOLUME  VI.  New  ready.  Contains  Essays  br  Doctors  W.  H.  ^yfoid.  S.  C  Bosr^, 
H.  J.  Grarriffues,  G.  H.  layman,  Nathan  Bozeman,  E.  Van  de  Warker,  I.  E.  Taylor  W. 
Goodell,  H.  F.  Campbell,  T.  G.  Thomas,  T.  A.  Beamy,  A.  H.  Smith,  A.  D.  Sinclair,  J.  W. 
UnderhiU,  E.  W.  Jenks,  LL.  D.,  W.  M.  Polk,  W.  R.  GiUette,  C.  C.  Lee,  F.  P.  Foster,  E 
W.  Sawyer  and  B.  B.  Browne. 

With  Indexes :  (o^  of  Vol.  VI..  (6)  of  the  Gynecological  and  Obstetric  Literature  of 
Countries  for  the  year  1880,  ^e)  of  Obstetric  and  Gynecological  Journals,  and  {d)  of  Ofastei- 
ric  and  Gynecological  Societies. 

The  six  volumes  oompletine  the  series  will  be  sent  bv  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $30; 
or,  if  single  copies  are  desired,  they  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $5  each,  excepting  VoL 
II.,  for  the  year  1877,  the  price  of  which  is  $6.50. 

HODGE,  HVGHL.,  M.  I>., 

Emeritus  Pt'ofeetor  of  Obetetriee,  etc,  in  the  University  of  Pemuylvania, 

On  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women;  Including  Displacements  of  the  Uteraa 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  519 
pages,  with  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Prinoiples  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  Illustrated  with  large  litho- 
graphic plates  containing  159  figures  from  original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts. In  one  large  quarto  volume  of  542  double-columned  paires.  Stronirlv  bound  in 
cloth,  $14.00.    .  t-^  Hi. 

^*  1^*  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  br 
mail,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


RAMSBOTHAM,  FRANCIS  H.,  M.  J>. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery: 

In  reference  to  therrocessof  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  etc- 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  640  pageSj  with  64  full-page  phites,  and  43  woodcuts  in  the  text,  contain- 
ing in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  buds,  |7. 


ASH  WELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third 
American  from  the  third  and  revised  London 
edition.   Inone6^o,^o\.,vp.civ^  C\o\iKt^jfi(l. 


AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WO- 
MEN. In  QneSvo.  toL  of  m  pages.  CMtiJfM. 
MEIGS  ON  iSe  NATUBE^lfills  ANDiISt* 
MENT  Ot  OHILDBBDFEVER.    In  oas  Ifa 
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J*LATFAIS,  W.  8.,  M.  JD.,  F.  JB.  C.  J>., 

Profator  of  OUtetrie  Medictne  in  Kimg^t  CoiUge,  London,  ite. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Soienoe  and  Fraotioe  of  Midwifery.  Third  American 
edition,  reviaed  by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Bobebt  P.  Harris,  M.  D. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  659  pages,  with  183  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4 ;  leather, 
$5 ;  half  Russia,  $5.50. 

choose  P1ayfair*9.  It  U  of  oonvenient  slse.  bat 
what  is  of  chief  importance,  its  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects  is  concise  and  plain.  While  the 
discussions  and  descriptions  are  sufficiently  elalio- 
rate  to  render  a  rery  intelligible  idea  of  them,  vet 
all  details  not  necessary  for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  subject  are  omitted.— OinAfinati  MkUeal 
NwfH,  Jan.  1800. 

It  certainly  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  midwifery.  Of  course  the 
additions  made  by  the  American  editor.  Dr.  B.  P. 
Harris,  who  never  utters  an  idle  word,  and  whoee 
studious  researches  in  some  special  departments 
of  obstetrics  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession, 
are  of  great  value.— TAa  Ameriean  J^tustUiontr, 
April,  IMO. 


The  medical  profession  has  now  tlie  opportunity 
of  adding  to  their  stock  of  standard  medical  works 
one  of  the  best  volumes  on  midwifery  ever  pub- 
lished. The  subiect  is  taken  up  witn  a  master 
hand.  The  part  devoted  to  labor  in  all  its  various 
presentations,  the  management  and  results,  is  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  the  views  entertained  will 
be  found  essentially  modem,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed trustworthy.  The  work  abounds  with 
plates,  illustrating  various  obstetrical  positions: 
ihev  are  admirably  wrought,  and  afford  sreai 
Assutanoe  to  the  student— iy.  0.  MacUeal  anaSur- 
gietU  Journal,  March,  1880. 

If  inquired  of  by  a  medical  student  what  work 
on  obstetrics  we  should  recommend  for  him,  par 
txeeUenee,  we  would  undoubtedly  advise  him  to 


KJXGt  A.  F.  A.,  M.  D., 

Proft89(rr  of  ObsUtrict  and  Diseaaet  of  Women  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  Univet' 
eity,  Waehmgtonf  D.  CI,  and  in  Vu  Univereity  of  Vermont,  etc. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    In  one  ver^  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  321  pages, 
with  58  illustrations.    Cloth,  |2. 


Though  the  book  appears  small  externally,  it 
contains  as  complete  a  consideration  of  obstetric 
subjects  as  many  larger  volumes,  and  this  is 
chiefly  owing  to  a  directness  of  expression,  and  an 
avoidance  or  repetition  and  of  waste  of  words. 
The  author  endeavors  to  place  theories,  causes  of 
disease  and  methods  of  treatment  in  that  order 
which,  by  weight  of  authority,  they  merit  His 
excellent  Judgment  has  availed  him  well  in  this 
effort    while,  in  one  sense,  the  book  is  an  excel- 


lent obstetric  dictionary,  and  well  suited  to  the  stu- 
dent, it  is  also  of  value  to  the  general  practitioner, 
who  often  desires  to  find  a  rieumi  of  informatfon 
upon  a  given  sub)ect  It  will  be  of  further  value 
to  the  latter,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  author  holds 
most  sensible  views  on  practical  matters.  The 
book  is  admirably  arranged  for  reference,  being 
well  paragraphed,  with  suitable  sub-divisions,  and 
well  indexed. — Ameriean  Journal  of  (Mtttetriee,  Aug. 
1882. 


TARNIBB,    S.,   and    CHANTREUIL,    G. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Obstetrics.  Translated  from  the  French.  In 
two  large  octavo  volumes,  richly  illustrated. 

FABVm;  THFOPHILUS,  M.  D.,  ii.  D., 

Prof,  of  Obetetriee  and  of  the  Med,  and  Surg.  Dieeaeee  of  Women  in  the  Medieal  OoUege  of  Indiana, 

A  Treatise  on  Midwifery.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  550 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Preparing, 

BABNES,  FAIf^COUST,  M.  JD.,  and  BOBEBT,  M.  D., 

(M>9tetrie  Phys.  to  St.  Thomaa'  Hasp.,  Lond,  Phys.  to  the  Oeneral  Lying-in  Hoep,,  Lond, 

A  System  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Theoretical  and  Clin- 
ical. For  the  Student  and  the  Practitioner.  The  Section  on  Embryology  contributed  by 
Prof.  Milnes  Marshall.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  profusely  illustrated.     In  press, 

BARimS,  FANCOURT,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery  for  Midwives  and  Medical  Students.    In  one 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  197  pages,  with  50  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

FABBT,  JOHN  8.,  M.  D., 

ObiUtrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Viee-Preeident  of  the  ObeUt.  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

Extra  -  Uterine  Pregnancy:  Its  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  272  pages.    Cloth,  |2.50. 

TANNEB,  THOMAS  HAWKES,  M.  JD. 

On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy.  First  American  from  the  second 
Fnglifih  edition.  In  one  liandsome  octavo  volume  of  490  pages,  with  4  colored  plates  and 
16  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $4.25.       

WINCKEL,  F. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Childbed. 

For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  from  the 
•eco&d  Oerman  edition,  by  Jambs  Read  Chadwick,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  484 
pages.    Cloth,  $4.00.  

MONTGOMERY^  EXPOeiTION  OF  THE  SIGNS  I  exquisite  colored   plates  and    numerous   wood- 
AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY.    With  two  |  cuts,    lu  ou«  8vo.  vol.  oC  M8 1»^    Clotty  ta.T«, 
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LEI8HMAN,  WILLIAM,  M.  D., 

Rtgiui  Projettor  of  Midwifery  in  tht  Uniieernty  nf  Olaggow,  etc 

A  System  of  Midwifery,  Including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnaney  and  tlis 
Puerperal  State.  Third  American  edition,  leviaed  brthe  Author,  with  additioiii  ly 
JoHM  S.  Parby,  M.  D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc.  In  one  Urge  and 
very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  740  paees,  with  20d  illustrations.  Qoth,  9^M ;  Icttther, 
$5.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  nmds,  $6.00. 


The  author  is  broad  in  his  teachings,  and  dis- 
ensses  briefly  the  comparatiTe  anatomy  of  the  pel- 
vis and  the  mobility  of  the  peWio  articulations. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  pelvis,  while  in  the  thira  the 
fSmale  organs  or  generation  are  introduced. 
The  structure  and  development  of  the  ovum  are 
admirably  described.  Then  follow  chapters  upon 
the  various  subjects  embraced  in  the  study  of  mid- 
wiilery.  The  descriptions  throughout  the  work  are 
plain  and  pleasing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
fiiis,  the  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
recent  advancement  in  this  field  has  been  brought 
forward.— Phytieian  and  Surgeon^  Jan.  1880. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  ex- 
cellent text-book  of  midwifery.  The  former  edi- 
tions have  been  most  fkvoraSly  received  by  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In  the 


preparation  of  the  present  edition  the  anthor  h« 


made  such  alterations  as  Che  progress  of 

cal  science  seems  to  raqoire,  and  we  cannot  btf 

admire  the  abili^  with  which  the  task  hss  bMS 

Krformed.    We  oonsider  it  an  admiisble  lu^ 
ok  for  students  during  their  attendanes  iip«a 


lectures,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  reoomouai^ 
ing  it.  As  an  exponent  of  the  midwifery  of  tkt 
present  day  it  has  no  superior  in  the  ig«f"«»i  ]h^ 
guage.~Cbiiada  Lancet,  Jan.  1880. 

To  the  American  student  the  work  befcrs  si 
must  prove  admirably  adapted.  Complete  In  all  tti 
parts,  essentially  modem  in  its  teachmn,  sad  with 
demonstrations  noted  for  clearness  ana  pnM^tos, 
it  will  gain  in  favor  and  be  recognised  aa  a  wock 
of  atandard  merit.  The  work  cannot  Ikil  to  ba 
popular  and  is  cordially  recommendad^— Jf.  (X 
MecL  and  Sta^.  Jowm^  Mairch,  1880: 


SMITH,  J.  LBWI8,  M.  I>., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  CkUdren  in  the  BeUmme  Hospital  Medical  CMege,  N.  7. 

A  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.   Flitk 

edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  836  psm 

with  illustrations.   Qoth,  $4.50;  leather,$5.50;  veiy  handsome  half  Busma,  raised  bandi^^ 

That  a  book  professing  to  treat  of  diseases  of 
children  should  have  reached  a  fifth  edition  is  in 
itself  fiUr  evidence  of  its  worth,  the  more  especially 
as  it  has  not  the  field  to  itself,  but  has  to  compete 
wiUi  several  other  excellent  manuals.  The  chapter 
on  Rachitis  is  excellent  and  well  up  to  the  day— a 
remark  which  may  with  equal  Justice  be  applied  to 
the  chapter  on  ScrofUla,  wnich  is  one  of  the  best 
we  remember  to  have  read.  The  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  are  well  described,  and  so.  fbr  the 
most  part,  are  those  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Smith  would 
appear  to  he  ouite  au  eourant  with  the  work  done 
on  this  side  of  the  world,  and  refers  freely  to  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  authorsl  as  well  as  to  periodicals 
especially  devoted  to  children's  diseases.— ^ritwA 
Medical  Journal,  May  6, 1882. 

There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subjects  of 
which  this  one  treats  that  is  its  equal  in  value  to 
the  physician.    While  he  has  said  Just  enough  to 


Impart  the  information  desired  by  general  piae(l> 
tibners  on  such  queationa  as  etiology,  patholo0, 
prognosis,  etc.,  he  has  devoted  more  attenttoa  to 
the  diagnoaia  and  treatment  of  the  ailments  whidi 
he  so  accurately  describes ;  and  sach  infonnatka 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  by  the  vast  m^ority  of 
** famUy  phyaiciana.**—  Fa.  Med. MontJUp,Feb. UK, 

It  ia  a  pleasure  to  peruse  such  a  work  as  the  ooi 
before  OS,  and  as  reviewers  we  have  butooadifi- 
culty— there  is  but  iittle  to  find  fkolt  with.  Tht 
author  understands  what  he  writes  about  fron  a 

Sractical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases  Incident 
>infSancy  and  childhood,  and  also  thoroii|hl7 
comprehends  their  pathology  and  therapeouoa 
The  work  ia  Aill  of  original  and  practical  remarks 
which  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  stadeaA 
and  young  physician ;  but  at  tnc  aame  time  ve  en 
with  great  aincerity  commend  it  to  Uie  noUee  of 
the  profeaaion  in  generaL— Aiiiiftii  JtfadL  JL,  lfaj,11 


KEATING,  JOHXM.,  M.  D., 

Luturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 

The  Mother's  Qnide  in  the  Management  and  Feeding  of  Inflmts.  Ia 

one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  118  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


Works  like  this  one  will  aid  the  physician  im- 
mensely, for  it  saves  the  time  he  is  constantly  giv- 
ing his  patients  in  instructing  them  on  the  sub- 
jects here  dwelt  upon  so  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically. Dr.  Keating  has  written  a  practical  book, 
has  carefully  avoided  unnecessary  repetition,  ana 
successfiilly  instructed  the  mother  in  such  details 
of  the  treatment  of  her  child  as  devolve  upon  her. 
He  has  studiously  omitted  giving  prescriptions, 
and  instructs  the  mother  when  to  call  upon  the 
doctor,  as  his  duties  are  totally  distinct  from  hers. 
—American  Journal  of  Obsietnes,  October,  1881. 


Dr.  Keating  has  kept  clear  of  the  commoD  fult 
of  works  of  this  sort,  via.,  mixing  the  duties  of 
the  mother  with  those  proper  to  the  doctor.  Thers 
is  the  ring  of  common  sense  in  the  remarks  about 
the  emplojrment  of  a  wet-nurse,  about  Uie  proper 
food  for  a  nuraing  mother,  about  the  tonio  efroeti 
of  a  b«th,  about  the  perambulator  versus  the  none'i 
arms,  and  on  many  other  subjects  conoeraiaf 
which  the  critic  might  say*  **  surely  this  is  obvi- 
ous,** but  which  experience  teaches  as  are  sxaeth 
the  things  needed  to  be  insisted  upon,  with  therftn 
as  well  as  thepoor^— X<md(mXafieef,JaBaax72l,lMl 


WEST,  CSAJRLE8,  M.  !>., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London,  etc 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infknqy  and  Childhood.  Fifth  Amerion 
from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octaio 
volume  of  686  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  In  one  smsll 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


SMITHS    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON   THE 
WASTING    DISEASES    OP    INFANCY    AND 
CHILDHOOD.    Second    American    from    the 
second  English  edition.   In  on.«  ooXaN^^^ctVoxnA 
of  200  pages.    C\ot;h,VLEA. 


\ 


CONDIE*8  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TBS 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  editloB,  is- 
vLsed  and  augmented.  In  one  octavo  volnma  oC 
*rt%VMB^  Ctoth^9U5;  leather»|B.aBb 


HsNBr  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — allied.  Juris.,  MisceL  31 
TIDT,  CHAMLES  lUBTMOTT,  M.  B,,  F.  C.  8., 

Profetsor  of  Chemistry  and  o/Formtic  Mmiicine  and  Public  fftaUh  at  the  London  Hotpital,  etc 

Legal  Medicine.  Volumb  I.  Embracing  Evidence,  The  Signs  of  Death,  Iden- 
tity, The  Causes  of  Death,  The  Post-mortem,  Sex,  Monstrosities,  Hermaphrodism,  Expec- 
tation of  Life,  Presumption  of  Death  and  Survivorship,  Heat  and  Cold.  Bums,  Lightning^ 
Explosives,  Starvation.  Making  a  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  664  poge^ 
with  2  beautifully-colored  plates.    Cloth,  |6.00 ;  leather,  (7.00.    Just  ready. 

He  whose  inclinations  or  necessities  lead  him  to    The  fact  that  the  very  nameroas  Illustrative 
assume  the  functions  of  a  medical  Jurist  wants  a  '  ' 

book  encyclopeedic  in  character,  in  which  he  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  medico-legal  topics, 
discussed  wih  Judicial  fairness,  with  sufficient 
oompleteness,  and  with  due  attention  to  th'e  most 
recent  adrances  in  medical  science.  Mr.  Tidy*B 
work  bids  fair  to  meet  this  need  satisliftotorily. 


are  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  are  not  limited, 
as  in  Casper's  Handbook,  to  the  author's  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  additional  &ct  that  they  are 
brought  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  give  them, 
for  purposes  of  reference,  a  very  obvious  value^-* 
Boston  JliedietU  and  Surgical  Journal,  Feb.  8,  U83» 


TATLOB,  ALFREJy  8.,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Ouy*s  Hospital^  London. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurispradenoe.  Eighth  American  from  the  tenth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  Edited  by  John  J.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Ptofenor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  937  pages,  with  70  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  fd.OO;  half 
Russia,  raised  bands,  (6.50.   * 

The  American  editions  of  this  standard  manual  only  have  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms.— ilffMriem 

have  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1881. 

the  profession  in  this  country:  and  the  eighth  This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  au- 

oomes  before  us  as  embodving  the  latest  thoughts  thority  in  its  department  for  thirty-seren  years, 

and  emendations  of  Dr.  Taylor  upon  the  subject  both  in  England  and  America,  in  both  the  profes- 

to  which  he  devoted  his  life  with  an  assiduity  and  sions  which  it  concerns,  and  it  is  improbable  that 

success  which  made  him  facile  pnneeps  among  it  will  be  superseded  in  many  years.    The  work  is 

English  writers  on  niedical  Jurisprudence.    Both  simply  indispensable  to  every  phy"ioiUi  and  neariy 

the  author  and  the  book  have  made  a  mark  too  go  to  every  liberally-educated  lawyer,  and  we 

deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  it  be  heartily  commend  the  present  edition  to  both  pro- 

eensure  or  praise.  In  this  case,  however,  we  should  fessions.— iltoai^  Law  Journal,  March  26, 1881. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Frinoiples  and  Fraotice  of  Medical  Jurispradenoe.  Third  edition. 
In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1416  pages,  with  188  illustrations.  Cloth,  $10 , 
leather,  (12.    Ju8t  ready. 

The  revision  of  the  third  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  been  most  happily  con- 
fided to  a  gentleman  who  was  during  fourteen  years  the  colleaffue  of  the  author,  and  who 
therefore  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  of  thought  which  have  eveiywhere 
gained  for  the  book  an  exalted  position  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  present  edition,  though 
not  so  large  as  its  predecessor,  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  which  has  been 
4U^commodated  by  a  careful  condensation  wherever  it  was  compatible  with  clearness.  The 
chapters  on  poisoning  have  been  in  some  parts  entirely  rewritten,  a  chanse  demanded  by 
the  recent  aavances  in  this  department  of  Forensic  Medicine,  ana  many  illustrative  cases 
have  been  added  throughout  the  entire  work.  In  its  present  form  the  work  is  the  most 
<x)mplete  exposition  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  English  language. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

Poisons  in  Belation  to  Medical  Jurugprudence  and  Medicine.    Third 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  Engliish  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  788 
Cloth,  $5.50;  leather,  $6.50. 


ZJSA,  HENBT  C. 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  I«aw.  The  Wager  of 
Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.  Third  revised  and  enlaigea  edition.  In  ons 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages.  Cloth,  $2.50. 
This  valuable  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of  civ 


Ilization  as  interpreted  by  the  progress  of  Jurispru- 
dence. .  .  In  "Huperstition  and  Force**  we  have  a 
philosophic  survey  of  the  long  period  intervening 
oetween  primitive  barbarity  and  civilised  enlight- 
-anment.    There  is  not  a  chapter  in  the  work  that 


should  not  be  most  careftilly  studied :  and  however 
well  versed  the  reader  may  be  in  the  icienoe  of 
Jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  in  Mr.  Lea*s  vol- 
ume of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant  The 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  liMrature  of  so- 
cial science.—  Westminster  Review,  Jan.  1880. 


By  the  Same  Author. 

Studies  in  Church  History.  The  Bise  of  the  Temporal  Powei^— Ben- 
efit of  Clergy — ^Excommunication.  New  edition.  In  one  veiy  handsome  10711I 
octavo  volume  of  605  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50.     Just  ready. 

The  author  is  pre-eminently  a  scholar.   He  takes  primitive  church  traced  with  so  much  eleameti^ 

np  every  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and  and  with  00  definite  a  perception  of  complex  or 

traces  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth  conflicting  sources.    The  fifty  pam  on  the  growth 

of  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  treatment  that  of  the  jwpacv,  for  instanoe,  are  admirable  lor  oon* 

oompel  admiration.    The  amount  of  information  ciseness  and  fireedom  from  prsjndtoe^— Boston 

eompresaed  into  the  book  is  extraordinary.    In  no  TraneiUr,  BUy  S,  1888. 
•ottier  single  volume  Is  the  development  of  the 
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